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State  of  North  Carouna, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dec.  i,  1898. 

To  His  Excellency,  Daniel  L.  Russell, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  accordance  with  Section  2540  of  the  Code, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  Biennial  Report  for  the 
scholastic  years  i896-'97,  and  1897-98. 

In  this  report  will  be  found  recommendations  such  as 
seem  to  me,  after  careful  though^  stnd  consideration,  best 
for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  public  education  in 

our  State. 

Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  MEBANE, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  has  been  my  purpose  in  this,  my  first  Biennial  Report, 
not  only  to  give  information  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
to  the  condition  of  our  public  schools,  and  to  recommend 
further  legislation  needed,  as  my  predecessors  have  done  ; 
l)ut  in  addition  to  this  I  have  attempted  to  secure  valuable 
historical  information  pertaining  to  public  schools,  city 
schools,  private  schools,  academies  and  colleges. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
various  friends  who  have  so  generously  aided  me  in  this 
work. 

C.  H.  MEBANE, 
Superintendent  Public  Tnstruction. 


RECOMMENDATIONS   TO   THE    GENERAL   ASSEM- 
BLY OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


STATE  BOARD  OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  present  State  Board  of  Examiners  is  composed  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio  Chair- 
man ;  Prof.  W.  Iv.  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  College ;  Prof. 
L.  L.  Hobbs,  Guilford  College,  and  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
of  the  University. 

This  Board  should  be  kept,  and  its  powers  increased  in- 
stead of  being  diminished.  The  present  Board  has  prepared 
an  outline  Course  of  Study  for  our  Public  School  Teachers. 
Eight  thousand  copies  were  publiehed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  different  counties  in  the  State.  This  will 
prove  to  be  a  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  and  much  self-im- 
provement and  study  witl  follow  as  a  result. 

Examinations  for  all  teachers  in  public  schools  should  be 
prepared  by  this  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

I  advise  that  we  have  a  uniform  examination  for  the  en- 
tire State  prepared  by  this  Board  twice  each  year,  instruc- 
tions sent  ont  with  the  questions  as  to  grading.  Then  let 
these  certificates  granted  under  these  uniform  examinations 
be  good  for  one  year  in  any  county  in  the  State,  by  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor  to  endorse  every  such  certifi- 
cate presented  to  him  by  teachers  from  any  other  county, 
unless  he  has  information  that  such  teacher  or  teachers  are 
morally  disqualified  in  any  way  ;  then  he  shall  refuse  to  en- 
dorse such  certificates.  In  cases  where  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  applicant  could  not,  for  any  cause,  take  either  of 
the  uniform  examinations,  then  let  the  County  Supervisor 
give  examination  and  certificate,  good  for  his  county  alone. 

This  Board  should  also  prepare  the  Course  of  Study  for 
the  Colored  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  and  arrange  a  sys- 
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teinatic  course  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  County  Institutes 
for  teachers,  of  both  races,  in  the  public  schools. 

No  school  supplies,  such  as  charts,  maps,  globes,  black- 
boards and  desks,  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  for  use  of  pub- 
lic schools  by  any  school-supply  house,  or  their  agents,  unless 
such  goods  and  prices  are  recommended  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners  as  a  body  sitting  for  transaction  of  business. 

One  of  the  most  sacred  duties  the  Legislature  has  to  per- 
form is  to  enact  a  law  which  will  stop  the  squandering  of 
the  public  school  fund  for  school  supplies. 

How  many  thousand  dollars  of  the  poor,  helpless  chil- 
dren's money  have  been  squandered  nnder  the  head  of 
"  School  Supplies." 

The  Committeemen,  I  take  it  for  granted,  do  not  mean 
to  waste  the  money  of  the  children,  as  they  often  do,  but 
they  are  simply  deceived  and  led  into  contracts  by  shrewd 
agents.  These  Committeemen,  I  feel  sure,  are  surprised  at 
their  own  actions,  after  they  sit  down  and  reflect  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  let  this  State  Board  of  Examiners  be  the 
means  of  protection  to  the  Committeemen  as  well  as  for  the 
children. 

At  present  there  is  no  compensation  for  the  members  of 
this  Board  except  their  hotel  and  railroad  fare.  It  would 
be  well  to  allow  a  reasonable  compensation  to  all  the  mem- 
bers, except  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  if 
these  additional  duties  that  I  have  recommended  are  added. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

I  advise  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  be  required 
to  publish  an  itemized  statement  annually  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  School  Fund.  The  public  have 
a  perfect  right  to  know  how  and  for  what  every  cent  of  the 
public  school  fund  is  spent.  The  reports  for  years  in  the 
office  of  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  show  that  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  columns 
marked  "  Paid  for  other  Purposes.'' 
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If  every  one  of  these  "  purposes  "  were  published  in  the 
counties,  I  think  it  would  cause  the  fund  to  be  spent  more 
wisely  and  more  carefully  than  it  has  been  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  past. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  should  be  required  to 
keep  posted  in  every  public  school-house  a  list  of  the  text 
books  adopted  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  The  name  of  each 
book  should  be  given  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the 
children. 

This  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  teach- 
ers and  the  children.  It  should  be  done  especially  as  a 
matter  of  protection  to  parents  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
their  children.  We  heard  of  book  dealers  charging  parents 
more  for  the  books  than  the  contract  price.  This  could  not 
be  done  if  the  teachers  had  the  list  published  on  stiff  paste- 
board and  hung  up  in  each  school-house,  because  the  par- 
ents as  well  as  teachers  and  children  would  know  just  what 
the  price  of  each  book  is,  and  could  not  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  dealer  or  any  one  else  as  to  prices  of  books. 

According  to  Sec.  770  of  the  Code,  the  County  Treasurer 
is  ex-oificio  the  County  Treasurer  of  the  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  commission  of  this  treasurer  of  the  school 
fund  is  fixed  by  County  Commissioners. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  treasurer  who  serves  the  Board  of 
Education  has  his  commission  of  the  school  fund  fixed  by 
a  board  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  fund. 
This  commission  on  the  school  fund  should  be  fixed  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education. 

I  recommend  that  the  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  be 
elected  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  that  he  be  a 
man  separate  and  apart  from  the  County  Treasurer,  who 
handles  the  general  fund  of  the  county. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the 
school  fund,  and  should  have  authority  over  the  man  who 
handles  this  fund  more  than  they  now  have. 

This  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  must  be  a  bonded  officer, 
of  course. 
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The  main  reason  why  we  shonld  have  a  treasurer  of  the 
school  fund,  is  that  in  some  counties  the  Sheriff  is  County 
Treasurer  as  well  as  Sheriff,  and  often  the  school  fund  is 
mixed  up  with  the  county  fund.  This  mixture  occurs  even 
where  there  are  County  Treasurers. 

And  again,  if  any  fund  in  the  county  is  to  be  borrowed,  or 
needed  for  something  else  in  the  county,  we  find  that  the 
school  fund  is  used  first,  last  and  all  the  time  for  these 
emergencies.  Let  us  have  a  separate  ofhcer  for  this  school 
fund.  Let  the  County  Commissioners  build  their  bridges 
and  their  roads,  but  let  us  shut  them  out  from  our  public 
school  fund. 

Some  of  the  connty  treasurers  in  North  Carolina  will 
oppose  this  plan  because  it  means  a  decrease  in  their 
salaries.  Some  members  of  the  Legislature  will  not  vote 
for  it  because  the  county  politicians  will  oppose,  but  I  am 
for  it  because  I  believe  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  believe 
it  will  save  money  for  the  schools.  I  know  we  would  have 
less  trouble  in  getting  reports  from  the  counties. 

I  now  have  letters  from  Treasurers  of  counties  from  which 
no  report  of  the  school  fund  was  made  last  year,  and  none 
this  year  ;  and  why?  Because  they  say  their  predecessors 
mixed  the  school  fund  with  other  funds  ;  that  some  of  the 
school  fund  was  used  or  borrowed  for  this  purpose  or  for 
that  purpose. 

We  have  only  to  look  over  the  records  in  the  ofhce  here 
to  see  how  this  loose  management  of  the  school  fund  has 
gone  on  for  twenty  \ears. 

In  the  name  of  the  school  children  of  Xorth  Carolina,  I 
ask  that  we  have  this  fund  kept  separate  and  distinct.  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  when  the  school  year  closes  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  will  have  a  report  of  the 
school  fund  from  ninety-six  counties. 

Give  us  this  separate  treasurer  of  the  school  fund  for  the 
County  Board  of  P'ducation,  and  we  will  have  no  more 
of  this  borrowing  and  mixing  of  the  most  sacred  public 
money  that  any  county  has. 
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AS  TO  SUPERVISORS. 

Elsewhere  I  have  recommended  additional  powers  and 
duties  in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund 
and  the  employment  of  teachers. 

I  wish  now  to  make  some  recommendations  as  to  the 
qualification  and  election  of  the  Supervisors. 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  should  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  County  Supervisor  unless  he  is  a  graduate  from  some  col- 
lege, or  if  not  a  graduate,  he  shall,  at  least,  first  be  required 
to  take  the  examinatian  for  life  certificate,  and  if  not 
competent  to  pass  this  examination  he  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  this  important  office. 

We  have  some  well  educated,  well  qualified  Supervisors  ; 
men  who  have  done  faithful  work  and  are  prepared  for  this 
work  ;  some  men  who  are  making  themselves  felt  among 
their  teachers  and  the  people  of  their  counties,  but  we  have 
not  ninety-six  such  men,  and  this  is  what  we  want  and 
must  have. 

I  know  that  there  is  at  least  one  good,  strong  school  man 
to  be  found  in  every  county  in  the  State.  In  most  of  our 
counties  there  are  numerous  strong  school  men.  Has  North 
Carolina  ever  had  ninety-six  of  these  strongest  school  men 
for  County  Superintendents,  or  County  Examiners,  or  for 
County  vSupervisors?     If  not,  then  why  not? 

In  numerous  cases,  of  course,  the  best  men  for  the  places 
would  not  accept  them,  because  of  the  worry  and  small  com- 
pensation. 

In  numerous  cases  the  best  men  for  these  places  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  positions. 

Why  have  not  the  men  best  qualified  to  fill  these  posi- 
tions been  elected  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina  ever 
since  we  had  the  office  of  County  vSiiperintendent,  of  County 
Examiner,  and  of  County  Supervisor?  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
those  of  you  why,  who  do  not  already  know,  but  I  will  do 
it.     Politics  was  the  cause,  and  is  the  cause  to-day. 
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The  -puljlic  schools  have  hecn  in  the  galling  grasjj  of  the 
court-house  foliticians  for  twenty  years  in  some  of  the 
counties . 

The  County  vSiipervisor  owes  his  election,  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  the  county  officers.  These  are  the  masters 
he  is  supposed  to  serve  ;  these  are  the  men  to  whom  he  must 
render  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

Away  with  such.  Let  us  break  away  from  this  court- 
house ring  business. 

Let  the  Supervisor  render  his  account  to  the  teachers,  to 
the  children  and  to  the  parents.  Yea,  let  him  render  his  ac- 
count to  all  the  people  of  his  county,  not  in  the  interest  of 
half  dozen  men  about  the  court-house,  but  in  the  interest 
and  progress  of  public  education  of  his  entire  county,  re- 
gardless of  any  political  party  or  power. 

To  this  end  I  recommend  that  we  elect  the  County  Su- 
pervisor by  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  county.  Let 
each  first-grade  certificate  public  school  teacher  have  a  vote, 
each  life  certificate  teacher  and  each  teacher  in  the  county 
who  is  a  graduate  of  a  State  chartered  college. 

This  will  be  an  inducement  for  the  public  school  teachers 
to  work  and  study  to  rise  from  a  second  grade  to  the  first 
grade. 

The  college  men  and  private  school  teachers  would  be  a 
check  on  the  Supervisor  to  keep  him  from  manipulating  to 
secure  his  own  election,  as  he  might  possibly  do  if  his  elec- 
tion depended  entirely  upon  public  school  teachers. 

The  college  men  and  private  school  teachers  would  thus 
be  brought  into  active  touch  with  the  public  schools — would 
have  an  interest  in  the  public  schools.  This  interest  and 
sympathy  is  sadly  needed,  and  can  never  be  secured  under 
our  present  management.  In  fact,  at  present  we  do  not 
even  have  the  respect  of  some  private  school  men.  Why  ? 
Because  school  men  have  not  been  respected  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  schools,  as  they  should  have  been  in 
many    instances.     I    believe    this  method  of  electing  the 
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Supervisor  would  release  the  schools  from  political  influence 
so  far  as  the  Supervisor  is  concerned. 

I  believe  in  this  way  a  man  would  be  elected  for  kis  edu- 
cational ^ower  and  influence^  instead  of  for  his  iwhlicaJ 
■pozver^  as  is  often  the  case  under  the  present  law. 

AS  TO  SCHOOL  COMMITTEEMEN. 

Elsewhere  I  have  advised  that  we  have  separate  com- 
mittees— one  for  the  white  schools  and  one  for  the  colored 
schools. 

No  man  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  School  Com- 
mittee unless  he  can  write  his  name,  is  qualified  to  do  ordi- 
nary business,  and  is  known  to  be  in  favor  of  public  educa- 
tion. Where  colored  men  who  are  qualified  cannot  be  found 
to  serve  as  Committeemen,  then  in  such  townships  white 
men  should  be  appointed  to  manage  the  colored  schools. 

The  committee  should  not  be  allowed  to  divide  the  school 
of  any  one  year  into  two  terms,  as  is  now  done  in  some 
places. 

We  have  heard  of  schools  where  the  Committee  employed 
one  teacher  two  months  in  the  summer,  and  another  teacher 
for  two  months,  for  the  same  children,  in  the  winter. 

How  can  children  ever  make  any  progress,  and  schools 
be  of  any  value  to  a  community,  when  we  have  such  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  School  Committeemen  ? 

The  best  teacher  in  the  whole  State  could  accomplish 
very  little  in  two  months,  and  then  go  back  after  a  lapse  of 
six  months  and  teach  two  months  or  six  weeks  more.  If 
the  best  teacher  could  accomplish  very  little  by  dividing 
the  term,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  average  public 
school  teacher,  when  one  is  employed  six  weeks  in  summer, 
and  another,  who  teaches  almost  entirely  different,  is  em- 
ployed for  two  months  during  the  winter  season  ? 

Above  all,  men  should  be  selected  who  know  sore ething 
of  the  value  of  a  good  teacher  to  a  community  ;    men  who 
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Will  secure  the  services  of  the  very  best  teachers,  without 
any  regard  to  whose  sons  or  daughters  such  teachers  may 
be ;  without  any  regard  to  what  church  such  teachers  may 
belong,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  without  any  regard 
to  what  ■political  party  the  teacher  may  be  in  sympathy 
with. 

The  provision  in  Section  2553,  which  says  "that  not 
more  than  three  members  of  the  said  School  Committee 
shall  belong  to  any  one  political  party,"  should  be  repealed. 

This  provision  was  intended  to  keep  partisan  politics  out 
of  the  management  of  the  schools  in  the  townships,  but  I 
find  in  some  instances  it  has  kept  good  school  men  from 
serving  on  the  Committees. 

Let  us  have  the  very  best  men  of  the  townships,  whether 
they  be  Democrats,  Republicans  or  Populists. 

I  want,  in  the  name  of  the  public  school  teachers,  in  the 
name  of  the  children,  and  in  the  cause  of  public  education, 
to  demand  that  we  have  the  very  best  men  that  can  be  se- 
cured for  School  Committeemen  in  every  county  in  this 
entire  State. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

I  advise  that  we  hold  to  the  Township  System,  and  that 
the  unity  of  the  township  be  more  and  more  emphasized. 

I  think  we  should  have  an  amendment  in  regard  to  the 
Township  Committee.  Instead  of  having  five  men,  as  we 
now  have,  who  have  charge  of  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
township,  I  think  it  better  to  have  six  men — three  white 
men  for  the  white  schools  and  three  colored  men  for  the 
colored  schools  of  the  township.  Let  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  County  Supervisor  to  meet  the  six  Committeemen 
in  joint  session  and  apportion  the  township  fund  to  the 
two  races,  with  a  view  to  having  the  same  length  of 
term  as  far  as  practicable  for  both  races  of  the  township. 
The  County  Supervisor  should  be  the  presiding  officer  at 
these  joint  meetings  of  the  Township  Committee.     An  ap- 
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peal  from  this  joint  committee's  action  to  the  County  Board 
of  Education  should  be  provided  for. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Supervisor  also  to 
meet  one  day  with  each  of  these  three  Township  Committee- 
men and  assist  them  in  employing  teachers  and  apportion- 
ing the  money  to  their  respective  schools  of  the  township. 

This  means  three  days'  service  from  the  County  Super- 
visor to  each  township.  If  the  County  Supervisor  is  the 
wise,  prudent  man  he  should  be;  if  he  knows  the  teachers 
of  his  county,  and  knows  their  qualifications  and  ability  as^ 
teachers  as  he  should  know  them  ;  if  he  knows  the  people^ 
of  his  county  and  knows  Iheir  peculiar  needs  and  conditions 
as  he  should  know  them  ;  then,  indeed,  these  three  days' 
expense,  which  means  about  $6  for  a  whole  township,  will 
prove  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  public  schools  of  any  fund 
ever  spent  for  so  much  territory. 

Too  much  power,  some  may  say,  to  give  to  the  Super- ' 
visor.     The  Supervisor  fimst  be  a  man  of  power,  ana  must 
know  how  to  use  his  power  in  order  to  advance  in  this  great 
work. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  avoid  race  prejudice.  The 
mixed  Committees  cause  trouble  and  dissatisfaction,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  always  would,  if  retained.  The  very 
instinct  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  against  the  idea  of  a 
colored  man,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  having  authority 
over  them.  We  must  remove  all  the  objections  we  possibly 
can  in  operating  our  public  schools. 

We  have  two  distinct  races  and  must  have  two  distinct 
systems  of  public  schools,  as  far  as  possible,  without  injury 
to  the  general  system  of  the  State. 

The  7nosf  inifortant  reason  why  we  should  hold  to  the 
Township  System  is  that  we  may  have  local  taxation. 

In  our  rural  districts,  if  we  wish  to  increase  our  school 
fund  by  special  tax  we  must  do  it  by  the  township,  as  no 
territory  less  than  this  can  vote  a  special  tax,  except  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities  by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
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In  1897  eleven  townships  voted  a  special  tax  upon  them- 
selves. 

This  number,  we  hope,  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  brighter 
day  for  the  public  schools  of  the  rural  districts  in  our  State. 
We  trust  that  others,  seeing  the  good  work  in  these  town- 
ships, may  go  and  do  likewise. 

DUTIES  OF  TOWNSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

The  duties  are  somewhat  burdensome  to  the  Committee. 
I  would  advise  that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  employ 
one  of  their  number,  at  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  take 
the  census  of  the  school  children,  in  order  that  a  complete 
and  accurate  census  may  be  taken  each  year. 

We  find  one  advantage  in  regard  to  the  Township  Com- 
mittee that  I  will  mention.  There  are  many  others,  but 
lack  of  space  will  not  permit  me  to  mention  them: 

The  worthy  Township  Committeeman  realizes  the  im- 
portance and  the  responsibility  of  his  office  more  than  the 
small  District  Committeeman.  He  knows  and  feels  he  is 
responsible  for  the  progress  of  eight  or  ten  schools,  or  in 
other  words,  for  the  progress  of  all  the  public  school  chil- 
dren of  his  township.  When  he  comes  to  employ  teachers, 
he  lays  aside  personal  favors  and  the  thought  of  any  such. 
He  wants  teachers  who  are  best  prepared  for  the  work, 
without  any  thought  of  whose  son  or  daughter  he  or  she 
may  be,  without  any  special  concern  of  where  the  teacher 
comes  from,  but  the  chief  concern  is  what  can  the  applicants 
do  in  the  school-room,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  teacher's 
influence  in  the  community  for  the  cause  of  education  and 
moralit)'. 

I  would  not  be  considered  as  casting  any  reflection  upon 
the  worthy  committeeman  of  the  small  district  system. 
We  had  some  good,  worthy  men,  of  course,  but  often  men 
did  not  realize  the  importance  of  their  position,  and  would 
employ  teachers  as  a  matter  of  personal  favor. 
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We  have  heard  of  Township  Committeemen  who  use 
their  power  and  office  for  personal  gain  and  personal  favor, 
but  such  men  may  be,  and  should  be  hastily,  removed  from 
office.  The  trouble  is  with  the  <{fficei'  and  not  with  the 
ujice. 

COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  results  that  I  see  from  our  Colored  Normal  Schools 
are  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  done  is  not  thorough  and  is  not  practical.  I  find  that 
the  pupils  have  a  smattering  of  many  subjects,  and  do  not 
know  thoroughly  and  well  any  one  subject.  I  find  great 
haste  to  get  away  from  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and 
English  grammar,  in  order  to  study  Latin,  algebra  and 
other  higher  studies,  for  which  the  most  of  the  colored 
teachers  will  never  have  any  practical  use,  none  whatever, 
especially  those  who  teach  the  public  schools. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment  find  any  objection  to  the 
hieher  studies  if  the  lower  studies  are  mastered  first. 

If  I  understand  the  object  of  these  so-called  Normal 
Schools,  they  are  intended  to  teach  the  pupils  the  studies 
required  in  our  public  schools,  that  the  pupils  shall  know 
these  sith/ectK  and  kiiozu  lunv  to  uiipart  this  hnowledgc  to 
their  pupils. 

I  have  advised,  under  the  recommendations  as  to  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  that  this  Board  prepare  the  course  of 
study  for  these  schools. 

I  advise  also  that  this  Board,  instead  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  have  the  general  management  of  these  schools; 
that  this  Board  be  given  the  power  to  appoint  the  Local 
Board  of  IManagers. 

It  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  do  this  because  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  is  composed  of  school  men,  of  educa- 
tors, whereas  the  State  Board  of  education  has  only  one 
school  man,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on 
it,  and  he  is  helpless  as  an  educator,  in  some  cases. 
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Teachers  and  members  of  the  Local  Board  are  more  likely 
to  be  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  do  not 
and  will  not  serve  the  best  interest  of  education,  than  would 
be  if  these  persons  were  appointed  by  a  Board  of  school 
men,  by  a  board  of  educators. 

I  further  advise  that  the  seven  Colored  Normal  Schools 
be  reduced  to  three,  located,  perhaps,  one  at  Elizabeth  City, 
one  at  Fayetteville  and  one  at  Winston, 

Why  have  three  schools  instead  of  seven?  Do  I  mean 
to  save  dollars  and  cents  by  this? 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  I  mean  to  save  monev.  In  that 
we  could  show  results. 

Let  the  money  we  spend  in  the  seven  schools  be  spent  in 
three  schools. 

Let  us  have  the  very  best  brain  and  talent  to  be  had 
among  the  colored  teachers.  I  do  not  care  where  they 
come  from.  If  we  have  the  men  in  North  Carolina,  why, 
of  course,  let  us  use  them  ;  if  not,  let  us  go  North,  South, 
East  or  West  until  we  find  the  men.  The  men  can  be 
found  ;  no  trouble  about  this. 

Some  will  say  it  will  never  do,  because  we  cannot  reach 
so  many  of  the  colored  people  as  we  now  do. 

I  admit  that  we  might  not  reach  so  large  a  number  of 
pupils,  but  we  would  do  something  for  those  we  reach, 

I  would  rather  be  able  to  send  out  one  good,  strong,  well- 
trained  teacher  to  a  whole  county,  than  to  send  to  this  same 
county  twenty-four  poorly-trained,  weak  teachers,  "  who 
know  not,  and  know  not  that  they  know  not," 

This  one  well-trained,  wide-awake  teacher  can  and  will 
organize  the  teachers  of  his  county.  He  will  have  them 
pursuing  a  coftrse  of  study  similar  to  what  he  has  had.  He 
will  give  inspiration  to  others  to  go  to  the  Normal.  In  a 
few  years  we  will  have  a  class  of  teachers  of  power  and 
ability,  and  in  this  way  my  saving  of  money  would  come 
in,  because  we  are  now  spending  the  money  and  are  not 
producing  a  class  of  strong  teachers. 
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This  will  not  be  a  popular  thing  to  do,  because  it  means 
the  loss  of  positions  of  some  of  the  present  teachers.  It 
means  the  loss  of  the  money  that  is  spent  in  some  of  the 
towns  that  now  have  these  schools. 

I  advise  these  changes  as  to  these  Normal  Schools,  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  because  I  believe  they  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  progress  of  education  among  the  colored  people. 

These  recommendations  were  submitted  to  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  General  Agent  Peabody  Fund.  I  quote  from  his 
letter  : 

"  Your  thoughts  on  Normal  Schools  I  have  read  with 
much  satisfaction.  They  are  almost  identical  with  what  I 
said  in  my  last  address  to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature. 
Normal  Schools  are  frequently  only  so  in  name,  and  hence 
are  deceptive  and  injurious.  Three  real  Normal  Schools 
for  the  training  of  colored  teachers,  properly  located  and 
supported,  with  coiupctcul  ^nd  failhfnl  instructors,  would 
accomplish  a  vast  good. 

''  We  need  to  get  lid  of  incompetence  in  both  white  and 
colored  schools,  to  divorce  from  politics  and  mere  local  sel- 
fishness, and  give  children  the  benefit  of  men  and  women 
who  know  how  and  what  to  teach. 

"  All  reforms  meet  with  opposition. 

"  I  trust  yon  will  not  be  deterred  from  doing  right  by 
'  fear,  favor  or  affection.'  Be  assured  of  my  readiness  to 
co-operate  with  you  and  others  in  all  wise  efforts  to  improve 
the  whole  system  of  education." 

AS  TO  TENT-BOOKS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  subject  of  more  vital  interest  in 
connection  with  public  schools  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
common  people  than  the  subject  of  text-books. 

How  may  we  secure  text-books  for  all  the  children  who 
are,  or  should  be,  in  our  public  schools? 

How  may  we  secure  the  best  books  for  the  least  money  ? 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  may 
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have  some  information  on  this  subject,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  see  how  the  books  are  adopted  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union,  I  sent  a  letter  to  each  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  give,  in  the  following  list  of  States, 
what  method  is  used  in  the  respective  States  named,  also 
give  the  opinion  of  the  various  Superintendents  as  to  what 
they  think  is  the  best  plan  of  adopting  books. 

There  is  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan.  Dif- 
ferent ccnditions  in  the  different  States  will  readily  show 
that  a  plan  may  be  good  for  one  State  that  will  not  work 
well  in  another  State. 

The  Superintendent  of  Missouri  seems  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  difficulty  of  this  great  question. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan  of 
adoption,  he  says:  "Please  ask  me  something  easy." 
Several  of  the  Superintendents  did  not  express  an  opinion 
at  all. 

The  books  cost  the  children  of  this  State  too  much  money, 
and  why  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  How  may  we  furnish 
as  good  books  as  we  now  have,  or  better,  for  less  money,  to 
the  parents  of  the  poor  children  ? 

Why  mention  parents  of  the  poor  children  any  more  than 
parents  of  means?-  In  North  Carolina  there  are  many 
children  who  are  kept  away  from  school  because  the)-  have 
not  the  books,  and  their  parents  are  to  poor  to  buy  them. 

I  am  aware  that  the  inferior  text-book,  like  a  cheap  piece 
of  machinery,  or  an  incompetent  teacher,  is  dear  at  any  price. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  things  which  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  text-books.  The  times  demand  the 
/Host  education  possible  in  the  hast  time  possible.  The 
arrangement  and  selection  of  material  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

Our  books  must  contain  what  is  necessary  for  informa- 
tion, or  discipline,  and  that  which  is  unnecessary  must  be 
omitted. 

The  subjects  must  have  the  various  points^arranged  in 
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their  logical  order,  in  order  that  these  subjects  may  be 
instructive  and  at  the  same  time  entertaining  to  the  young 
mind. 

So  we  conclude  that  the  text-book  writer  must  be  a 
thinker,  a  specialist  and  not  a  mere  compiler. 

But  in  my  opinion  the  cost  of  books  is  not  so  much  the 
expense  of  the  literary  work  and  mechanical  make-up  of 
the  book  as  the  cost  of  putting  the  books  on  the  market. 

The  adoption  of  the  text-books  in  North  Carolina  in 
June,  1896,  cost  the  various  text-book  companies  thousands 
of  dollars. 

Who  pays  al!  this  enormous  expense  in  the  end?  The 
parents  of  the  children,  of  course.  Those  who  use  the 
books  foot  the  bill. 

Wh\-  not  do  away  with  all  this  expense  of  adoption  and 
give  the  children  the  benefit  of  all  these  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  reduction  of  prices  on  text-books. 

Can  it  be  done  ?    I  believe  it  can. 

I  advise  that  the  text-books  be  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  which  is  composed  of  educators,  of 
school  men. 

The  law  should  providr-  that  the  maximum  price  paid 
should  not  exceed  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  published 
list  wholesale'  price. 

If  this  Board  could  adopt  the  books  for  the  whole  State, 
we  ought  to  secure  the  books  at  sixty  per  cent,  of  wholesale 
price,  or  perhaps  even  fifty  per  cent.,  because  there  would 
be  no  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  agents,  which 
expense,  as  was  mentioned,  conies  out  of  the  parents'  pockets 
in  the  end,  and  this  deduction  of  the  thousands  could  be 
taken  from  the  prices  our  parents  pay  at  present  for  the 
books  of  their  children. 

In  all  the  mercantile  business,  and  other  business  of 
which  I  have  heard  anything,  the  amount  of  goods  bought 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.     For  example,  the  merchant  that  buys  a  car- 
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load  of  bacon  gets  a  great  reduction  of  price  in  comparison 
with  the  merchant  that  buys  only  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

Applying  this  method  of  business  to  the  purchase  of 
books,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  better  terms  as  to  cost  of 
books  from  any  publishing  house,  if  said  house  can  make 
sale  for  ninety-six  counties  instead  of  a  county  here  and 
there. 

But  if  the  General  x\ssembly  does  not  think  it  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  put  the  adoption  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  prefers  the  adoption  by 
local  boards  instead,  then,  in  this  case,  I  advise  that  the 
local  boards  be  given  all  the  protection  and  aid  possible  in 
this  important  duty. 

I  publish,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  seems  to  me  would  be  the  best  plan, 
if  we  are  to  continue  local  adoption.  Certain  changes  can 
be  made  in  the  different  sections  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
our  State. 

For  instance,  in  Section  2,  instead  of  having  a  Commis- 
sion composed  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  I 
would  put  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  Other  changes 
in  other  sections  could  be  easily  made  to  suit  our  needs  in 
this  State. 

It  will  be  seen  from  reading  this  law  that  ^ach  Board  of 
Education  shall  determine,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers elect,  which  of  the  books  so  filed  shall  be  used  in  the 
schools  under  its  control. 

Each  Board  also  has  power  to  make  necessary  provisions 
and  arrangements  to  place  the  books  within  easy  reach  of 
the  pupils.  Ten  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
price  to  pay  for  handling  the  books.  Under  this  law  it 
will  also  be  observed  that  the  Boards  pay  for  all  the  books, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  books  are  repaid  into 
the  contingent  fund.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  free 
text-books  if  the  electors  so  direct. 

It  is  reported  that  thirty-eight  leading  companies  have 
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sold  books  under  this  law  to  the  different  Boards  in  the 
State.  This  law,  at  least,  does  not  crowd  out  the  book 
companies. 

OHIO  TEXT-BOOK  LAW. 

Section  1.  Br  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  That  any  publisher  or  publishers  of  school  books  in  the  United 
States  desiring  to  offer  school  books  for  use  by  pupils  in  the  common 
schools  of  Ohio  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall,  before  such  books  may  be 
lawfully  adopted  and  purchased  by  any  school  board  in  this  State,  file  in 
the  ofiice  of  the  state  coram is'-ioner  of  common  schools  a  copy  of  each 
book  proposed  to  be  so  offered,  together  with  the  published  list  wholesale 
price  thereof,  and  no  revised  edition  of  any  such  book  shall  be  used  in 
the  common  schools  until  a  copy  of  such  revised  edition  shall  have  been 
filed  in  the  oflfice  of  the  said  commissioner,  together  with  the  published 
list  wholesale  price  thereof.  The  said  commissioner  shall  carefully  pre- 
serve in  his  office  all  such  copies  of  books  and  the  prices  thereof  so  filed. 
Sec.  2.  Whenever  and  so  often  as  any  book  and  the  price  thereof  shall 
be  so  filed  in  the  commissioner's  ofiice  as  provided  in  Section  1,  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  the  governor,  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  state 
commis.sioner  of  common  schools,  shall  immediately  fix  the  maxinmm 
price  at  which  such  books  may  be  sold  to  or  purchased  by  boards  of  edu- 
cation as  hereinafter  provided,  which  maximum  price  so  fixed  on  any 
book  shall  not  exceed  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  published  list  whole- 
sale price  thereof,  and  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  shall  ^ 
immediately  notify  the  publisher  of  such  book  so  filed  of  the  maximum 
price  so  fixed.  If  the  publisher  so  notified  shall  notify  the  commissioner 
in  writing  that  he  accepts  the  price  so  fixed,  and  shall  agree  in  writing  to 
furnish  such  book  during  a  period  of  five  years  at  the  price  so  fixed,  such 
written  acceptance  and  agreement  shall  entitle  said  publisher  to  offer  said 
book  so  filed  for  sale  to  said  board  of  education  for  use  by  the  pupils 
under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Sec.  ?>.  The  said  commissioner  shall,  during  the  first  half  of  the  month 
of  June,  189f5,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  June  in  each  year 
thereafter,  furnish  to  each  board  of  education  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  publishers  who  shall  have,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  day  of 
said  month  of  June  in  each  year,  agreed  in  writing  to  furnish  their  publi- 
cations upon  the  terms  provided  in  this  act.  And  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  board  of  education  to  adopt  or  cause  to  be  used  in  the  common 
schools  any  book  whose  publisher  shall  not  have  complied,  as  to  said 
book,  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  publisher  who  shall  have  agreed  in  writing  to  furnish 
books  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  furnish  such  books 
adopted  as  herein  provided  to  any  board  of  education  or  its  authorized 
agent  upon  the  terms  as  herein  provided,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
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beard  at  once  to  notify  the  said  commission  of  sach  failure  or  refusal,  and 
the  commission  shall  at  once  cause  an  investigation  of  such  charge  to  be 
made,  and  if  the  same  is  found  to  be  true  the  commissioner  shall  at  once 
notify  said  puljlisher,  and  each  board  of  education  in  the  state,  that  said 
book  shall  not  hereafter  be  adopted  and  purchased  by  boards  of  educa- 
tion; and  said  publisher  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  state  of  Ohio  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  failure,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  blate, 
in  an  action  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney-general,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Franklin  county,  or  in  any  other  proper  court  or  in  any 
other  place  where  service  can  be  mande,  and  the  amount,  when  collected, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  common  school 
fund  of  the  state. 

Skc.  5.  Each  board  of  education,  on  receiving  the  statements  above 
mentioned  from  said  commissioners,  shall,  on  the  third  Monday  in  August 
thereafter,  meet,  and  at  such  meeting,  or  at  an  adjourned  meeting  within 
two  weeks  after  said  Monday,  determine,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  niem- 
Vjers  elected,  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  which  of  said  text-books  so 
filed  shall  be  used  in  the  schoWs  under  its  control,  but  no  text-books  so 
adopted  shall  be  changed,  nor  any  part  thereof  altered  or  revised,  nor 
shall  any  other  text-book  be  substituted  therefor  for  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  selection  and  adoption  thereof  without  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  members  elected,  given  at  a  regular  meeting;  and  each 
1)oard  of  education  shall  cause  it  to  be  ascertained,  and  at  regular  meetings 
in  April  and  August  shall  determine,  which,  and  the  number  of  each,  of 
said  books  the  schools  under  its  charge  shall  require,  until  the  next  regular 
meetings  in  April  and  August,  and  shall  cause  an  order  to  be  drawn,  for 
the  amount  in  favor  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  payable  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  :  and  said  clerk  shall  at  onre  order  said  books  so 
agreed  upon  by  the  board,  of  the  publisher,  and  the  publisher,  on  receipt 
of  such  order,  shall  ship  such  books  to  said  clerk  without  delay,  and  the 
clerk  shall  forthwith  examine  such  books,  and  if  found  right  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  said  order,  remit  the  amount  'to  said  publisher,  and  tlie 
board  of  education  shall  pay  all  charges  for  the  transportation  of  such 
books  out  of  the  school  contingent  fund;  but  if  said  boards  of  education 
can,  at  any  time,  secure  of  the  publishers  books  at  a  price  less  than  said 
maximum  price,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  may,  w-ithout  unnec- 
essary delay,  make  effort  to  secure  such  lower  pKice  before  adopting  any 
ptrlicular  text-books.  F<ach  board  of  education  shall  have  powt-r  to,  and 
shall  make  all  necessary  provisions  and  arrangements  to  place  the  books 
so  purchased  within  easy  reach  of  and  accessible  to  all  the  pupils  in  their 
district,  and  for  that  purpose  may.  make  such  contracts  and  take  such 
security  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  custody,  care  and  sale  of 
such  books  and  accounting  for  the  proceeds;  but  not  to  exceed  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cost  price  shall  be  paid  therefor,  and  said  books  shall  be  .-old 
to  the  pupils  of  school  age  in  the  di -strict  at  the  price  paid  the  publisher, 
and  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  therefor  added,  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  shall  be  paid  into  ihe  contingent  fund  of  such  district,  and  whoever 
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receives  said  books  from  the  board  of  education  for  sale  as  aforesaid  to 
the  pupils,  and  fails  to  account  honestly  and  fully  for  the  same,  or  for  the 
proceeds,  to  the  board  of  education  when  required,  shall  be  guilty  of  em- 
bezzlement and  punished  accordiagly.  Provided,  however,  boards  of 
education  may  contrict  with  local  retail  dealers  to  furnish  said  books  at 
prices  above  specified,  the  said  board  being  still  responsible  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  all  books  purchased  by  the  said  board  of  education,  and  when 
pupils  remove  from  any  district,  and  have  text-books  of  the  kind  adopted 
in  such  district,  and  not  being  of  the  kind  adopted  in  the  district  of  which 
they  remove,  and  wish  to  dispose  of  the  same,  the  board  of  the  district 
from  wuich  they  remove,  when  requested,  shall  purchase  the  same  at  the 
fair  value  thereof,  and  re-sell  the  same  as  other  books  ;  and  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  prevent  the  board  of  education  from  furnishing  free  books 
to  pupils  as  provided  by  law.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  and  paying  the  expenses  incident 
thereto,  iliere  be  and  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  m  ney  in  the  state 
treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  revenue  fund,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  disbursed  and  paid  on  the 
allowance  and  order  of  said  commissioner. 

Sec.  6,  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  May  5, 
1896. 

Passed  April  22,   iSg6. 

In  order  that  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  may 
know  something  of  the  result  of  the  only  State,  California, 
which  owns  its  own  -plant,  and  prints  its  own  books,  I  give 
figures  showing  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  State 
and  the  prices  of  text-books  to  the  children. 

In  1885  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  com- 
piling a  series  of  text-books  for  the  common  schools.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  set  aside  for  estab- 
lishing a  plant,  purchasing  material  and  payment  of  sala- 
ries. In  1887,  $165,000  was  added  for  the  purpose  last 
mentioned. 

Other  appropriations  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  Secretary  of  State  of 
California,  $405,000  has  been  appropriated  for  j^rinting 
text-books. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  State  Board  expects  in  eight 
years  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  books  published,  but  also  for 
the  plant. 
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But  of  course  the  books  will  need  revision,  the  plant  will 
wear  out,  and  the  number  of  books  sold  does  not  reach 
their  expectation. 

These  things  will  greatly  hinder  the  financial  success  on 
the  part  of  the  State. 

From  an  examination  of  the  list  of  books  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  children  are  not  on  the 
side  of  economy  so  far  as  the  parents  and  purchasers  are 
concerned. 

CALIFORNIA. 

TEXT-BOOKS.  RETAII,  PRICE. 

Revised  First  Reader $  .20 

Revised  Second  Reader 35 

Revised  Third  Reader 50 

Revised  F'oiirth  Reader 60 

Speller 30 

Primary  Number  Lessons 25 

Advanced   Arithmetic 50 

Lessons  in  Languag*^ 30 

Revised  English  (rrammar 55 

r.  S.  History 80 

Elementarj'  ( reograph}- .60 

Advanced  Geography 1.20 

Physiology 60 

Civil  Government 55 

English  Grammar  (old  edition) 50 

From  all  the  information  I  have  gathered  on  this  sub- 
ject, State  publication  seems  to  be  the  most  expensive  plan 
of  adopting  text-books. 

The  objections  we  hear  to  State  adoption  are  that  it 
shuts  out  competition  and  results  often  in  inferior  books, 
but  I  think  these  objections  would  be  removed  if  the  plan 
first  proposed  were  adopted  and  the  Board  have  the  author- 
ity to  select  from  the  latest  and  best  books,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  books  at  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
wholesale  list  price  or  less. 

It  is  my  duty  to  -advise  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  pertaining  to  the  interest  of  the  public  schools,  and 
I  have  done  so  without  fear  or  favor. 
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Personally,  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  text-books,  because  some  of  my  preces- 
sors,  who  were  honorable,  honest  men,  were  severely  criti- 
cised on  account  of  the  duty  they  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  books. 

I  have  not  given  a  recommendation  for  any  books  or  school 
supplies  to  any  person  or  persons  since  I  have  beenin  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  have  observed 
the  strictest  impartiality  towards  agents,  and  have  tried  to  be 
courteous  and  pleasant  to  all  who  have  called  upon  me. 

LIST  OF  STATES. 

ALABAMA. 

Have  no  adoption,  except  three  counties  that  have  uni- 
formity.    Books  selected  by  County  Boards. 

Do  you  have  uniformity?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools  ?  Let  the 
teachers  of  County  Boards  select  the  books  for  the  county. 

ARKANSAS. 

List  of  books  is  named  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  Ditectors  are  limited  to  this  list  in  making  their  adop- 
tion.    Time,  three  years. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  The  Direc- 
tors of  each  school  district  shall  adopt  the  text-books. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  text-books  are  published  by  the  State.  The  State 
owns  its  own  plant,  and  publishes  its  own  plant. 

COLORADA. 

Books  are  adopted  by  Local  Boards. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Text-books  are  selected  by  Local  Boards.     State  Board 
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of  Education  has  authority  by  law  to  prescribe  text-books, 
but  never  does  so. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No, 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  econaniical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?     The 
most  economical  way  of  obtaining  books  is  probably  the  , 
State  system.     The  effect  must  be  extended  over  ten  years 
to  realize  any  saving  to  the  State. 

DELAWARE. 

All  books  are  ordered  by  the  Local  School  Boards, 
through  the  Trustees  of  the  State  School  Fund.  Time, 
five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  vSchools?  Our 
plan. 

FLORIDA. 

Each  Countv  School  Board  adopts  books  for  its  county. 
Time,  five  years. 

Do  you  have  vState  uniformity?  We  have  only  county 
uniformity. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  We  are  sat- 
isfied with  our  county  adoption.  We  have  never  tried  any 
other  plan.  State  uniformity,  properly  guarded  and  hon- 
estly done,  it  strikes  me,  ought  to  be  good. 

GEORGIA. 

Each  County  Board  of  Education  selects  books  to  be 
used  in  the  county.      No  free  books. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Allow 
County  Boards  to  buy  them  direct  from  publishers  and 
supply  them  to  the  people  at  cost. 
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ILLINOIS 

Each  District  Board  makes  the  selection  for  its  district. 
No  change  can  be  made  oftener  than  fonr  years-  Free  of 
cost  to  indigent  pupils. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Free 
text-books  purchased  by  the  Boards  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

INDIANA. 

Books  are  adopted  by  a  Board  of  School  Book  Commis- 
sioners for  five  years.     Free  text-books  to  indigent  pupils. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Our 
plan  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

IOWA. 

By  County  Board  of  Education. 

IDAHO. 

Adopted  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Furnished  free  to  all. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  I  would 
suggest  that  County  Superintendent  supply  them  direct  to 
the  districts. 

KANSAS. 

Books  are  adopted  by  the  State  Text-Book  Commission 
for  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     Yes. 

Wliat  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  State  uni- 
formity and  State  ownership. 

KENTUCKY. 

County   Board  of  Examiners  adopt  books.     Publishers 
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whose  books  are  adopted  are  required  to  give  bond,  in  a 
measure,  guaranteeing  prices.  Term  of  adoption  five  years. 
Each  county  is  required  to  furnish  indigent  children  $ioo 
worth  of  books  on  certificate  of  the  County  Superintendent 
that  such  is  necessary. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?  State  uniformity  is  not 
required  by  law,  though  the  same  books  are  largely  used 
throughout  the  State. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  State  uni- 
formity, giving  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  some  other 
central  body  power  to  contract,  thus  opening  up  a  market 
that  encourages  competition. 

LOUISIANA. 

Books  are  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  once 
in  four  years,  a  uniform  series  being  provided.  The  Board 
reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  or  additions  to  the  list. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  The  plan 
followed  in  this  and  many  other  States  seem  to  me  the  best 
of  all,  though  it  is  not  without  disadvantage. 

MAINE. 

Books  are  adopted  by  the  Boards  of  each  town  free  to  all 
the  children.     Time,  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     No. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Each  Local  School  Committee  selects  its  own  books, 
which  are  furnished  free  to  the  children.  They  remain  the 
property  of  the  towns  and  cities,  however. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  We 
like  our  plan  very  much. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Books  are  adopted  by  Local  Boards  for  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?  Not  yet;  bill  pissed  for 
that  purpose  last  winter. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Corainon  Schools?  P*ree  text- 
books. 

MONTANA. 

Books  are  adopted  by  a  Commission  composed  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  President  of  the  ^Agricultural  College,  and  three 
public  school  teachers  actively  engaged  in  public  school 
work.     Time,  six  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Ves. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  for  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools  ?  Our 
law  gives  complete  satisfaction.  The  commission  plan  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  provided  that  the  luembers  thereof 
are  modern,  up-to-date  school  men,  who  are  incorruptible. 

MINNESOTA. 

By  the  Local  Boards,  for  not  less  than  three  years  and 
not  more  than  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools  ?  We  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  workings  of  our  law,  but  think  it  should 
now  be  made  compulsory  on  all  districts. 

MISSOURI. 

School  Book  Commission  composed  of  State  Auditor, 
Attorney  General,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
President  of  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  and  one 
practical  public  school  teacher  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
Time,  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Yes. 
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What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  Please  ask 
me  something  easy. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Books  are  adopted  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  four  )ears. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  Adoption 
by  State  Board  of  Education.' 

NEBRASKA. 

Independent  Districts  each  selects  its  own  books  from 
three  to  five  years.  Schools  are  furnished  free  text-books. 
School  Boards  usually  handle  the  books. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  We  think 
Nebraska  has  the  best  text-book  law.  We  buy  books 
in  the  market  of  the  United  States  and  get  as  good  prices 
as  are  made  anywhere. 

NEVADA. 

Has  State  adoption  by  State  Board  of  Education  every 
four  years.  Expect  to  save  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  by 
having  books  distributed  from  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction's  office. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Our 
system. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Local  option  as  to  adoption  of  books.     Books  are  free. 
Bought  by  School  Board  from  publishers. 
Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Books  are  adopted  by  Local  Boards  and  the  County 
Superintendent. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools  ?  I  believe 
our  system  the  best  for  our  schools.  Competition  among 
publishers  keeps  the  price  of  books  down  to  a  minimum. 
Conditions  in  our  schools  vary  so  that  books  suitable  in  one 
district  are  not  as  suitable  as  others  in  another  district. 

NEW  YORK. 

Books  are  adopted  by  Local  Boards. 
Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No. 

OHIO. 

Books  must  be  endorsed  and  a  maximum  price  fixed  by 
the  Commission,  consisting  of  Governor,  Secretary  of  State 
and  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  before  they  can  be 
adopted  by  County  or  District  Board  of  Education. 

OREGON. 

Every  six  years  the  selecting  of  school  books  is  made  by 
a  vote  of  the  County  Superintendents  and  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  composed  of  nine  members. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools  ?  There  are 
some  objections  to  our  mode,  but  may  be  impossible  to  get 
a  system  against  which  no  objection  will  be  raised.  I  think 
the  main  objection  is  the  board  of  adoption  is  too  large. 

RHODE      ISLAND. 

Adopted  by  Local  Boards.  Free  of  cost  to  the  pupils 
Bought  and  distributed  by  the  Boards. 

SOUTH     CAROLINA. 

State  adoption  by  State  Board  of  Education.     Time  not 
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less  than  five  years ;  may  be  as  long  as  the  State  Board 
wishes.      Last  adoption  was  for  seven  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?  Partially  so;  to  all  in- 
tent and  purposes,  yes.      It  is  a  great  saving  to  the  people. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Single 
list  by  the  State  Board,  allowing  the  books  in  use  to  be 
worked  out  gradually,  all  new  books  to  be  the  listed  books. 

TKNNESSEE. 

The  County  Superintendent  suggests  changes,  and  the 
Directors  adopt  or  do  not  adopt,  as  they  prefer.  There  is 
no  compulsion  as  to  adoption. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plat]  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools?  Having  in- 
telligent Directors,  it  is  best  to  leave  the  matter  to  them. 
In  this  State  there  are  three  Directors  for  each  district. 

TEXAS. 

Books  adopted  by  State  Text-book  Boaid,  composed  of 
State  Board  of  Education,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tions, President  Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute,  and  Atttor- 
ney  General,  for  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?  Will  go  into  effect  Sep- 
tember I,  1898. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Free 
schools  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  free  books.  I  believe 
if  the  State  furnishes  free  tuition,  some  plan  of  free  books 
should  be  adopted. 

UTAH. 

Books  are  adopted  by  Local  Boards  for  five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools  ?  Our  experi- 
ence has  been  confined  to  the  method  now  in  use,  and  it 
seems  fairly  satisfactory. 
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VERMONT. 

Each  town  selects  the  books.  Change  as  the  Board  desires. 

Do  3-011  have  State  uniformity  ?     No. 

What  do  yon  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  Common  Schools  ?  Our  present 
system.  The  Town  School  Board  of  each  town  selects, 
purchases  and  distributes.  There  is  not  uniformity  in  our 
towns  even,  because  some  books  are  better  adapted  to  cer- 
tain schools  than  others. 

STATE    OF    WASHINGTON. 

Books  are  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for 
five  years. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Yes. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  The 
present  plan,  unless  the  State  go  into  the  business  itself. 

WEST   VIRGINIA. 

A  part  of  the  list  is  adopted  by  State  contract  and  the 
rest  by  the  County  School  Boards. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity  ?     Partially. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  State 
contract  by  a  State  Commission. 

WISCONSIN. 

Books  are  adopted  by  the  Local  Boards. 

Do  you  have  State  uniformity?     No. 

What  do  you  think  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
plan  of  adopting  books  for  the  Common  Schools?  Our  law 
works  quite  satisfactory. 
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$400,000  MORE  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
ATTAINABLE. 

I  sent  out  a  letter  of  enquiry  to  the  different  States,  in 
order  to  find  how  the  various  railroads  are  taxed,  and  what 
part  of  this  tax  is  given  to  the  public  schools  of  the  respec- 
tive States.  One  special  point  I  wished  to  know  was,  in 
what  States  were  taxes  laid  on  gross  earnings. 

From  reading  the  list  of  States  it  will  be  seen  that  fourteen 
States  tax  the  railroads  on  gross  earnings,  or  gross  receipts. 

In  North  Carolina  we  do  not  receive  any  taxes  at  all 
from  the  gross  receipts  or  gross  earnings.  We  have  a  sweep- 
ing statute  on  this  subject.  It  starts  out  as  if  wonderful 
results  would  be  sure  to  follow.  It  is  found  in  Chapter  i68. 
Section  40,  Laws  of  1897,  and  reads  thus:  "Every  rail- 
road, steamboat  or  canal  company  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  doing  business  in  this  State,  shall  pay  to 
the  State  a  tax  on  the  corporation  equal  to  the  sum  of  one 
per  centum  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  said  company.  The 
said  tax  shall  be  paid  semi-annually,  upon  the  first  days 
of  July  and  January ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treas- 
urer of  said  company  to  render  the  Treasurer  of  the  State, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
gross  receipts  of  said  company  during  the  preceding  six 
months,  and  if  such  company  shall  refuse  or  fail,  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  after  such  tax  becomes  due,  to  make  returns 
or  to  pay  the  same,  the  amount  thereof,  as  near  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  State  Treasurer,  with  an  addition  of  ten 
per  centum  thereto,  shall  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
State." 

This  reads  well,  and  one  might  think  was  putting  into 
the  State  Treasury  from  the  railroads  alone  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars — which  it  would  do,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  wise  (?)  proviso  :  "  No  railroad  or  canal  com- 
pany shall  be  liable  to  this  tax  if  its  property  is  taxed." 
This  no  doubt  was  prepared  by  some  learned  lawyer,  who 
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was  the  representative  of  the  companies  intended  to  be 
taxed.  The  proviso  knocks  the  bottom  out,  so  that  we  may- 
paraphrase  the  whole  section  thus  :  "  Every  railroad,  steam- 
boat or  canal  company  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  shall  be  taxed  one  per  centum  upon  the  gross  receipts 
of  said  companies,  provided  they  are  not  taxed  at  all." 

I  advise  the  General  Assembly  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  North  Carolina  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  public  schools.  It  can  be  done.  It  ought  to  be 
done.  We  find  taxes  upon  gross  earnings  in  fourteen  States. 
Why  not  have  it  in  North  Carolina? 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  in  this  State  are  more 
than  eleven  million  dollars.  Suppose  we  had  a  law  like 
Minnesota,  taxing  the  roads  3  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings  ? 
What  a  handsome  sum  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  give  instruction  and  intelligence  to  the  great  army 
of  poor  boys  and  girls  now  groping  in  darkness,  and  who 
must,  under  present  conditiors  of  our  educational  facilities, 
grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood  burdened  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  ignorant. 

If  the  insurance,  telegraph  and  the  telephone  companies 
are  taxed  on  gross  earnings  in  our  State,  and  I  am  informed 
they  are,  then  why  not  the  railroads  pay  a  similar  tax? 

We  reasonably  conclude  that  the  natural  increase  in  rail- 
road business  for  the  next  year  or  so  will  be  equal  to  and 
even  greater  than  the  last  year.  A  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  gross 
earnings  next  year  would  amount  to  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  let  us  have  the 
same  tax  on  gross  earnings  of  telephone  companies,  tele- 
graph companies,  express  companies,  insurance  companies, 
and  then  we  will  have  a  school  fund  from  these  sources  of 
about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Think  of  having  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  added  to  the  school  fund  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1899.  Remember,  this  tax  would  be 
annually. 

Most  every  one  will  admit  that  in  order  to  increase  the 
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school  terms,  and  in  order  to  secure  better  and  more  efficient 
teachers,  we  must  have  an  increase  of  school  fund. 

The  General  Assembly  cannot  do  much  more  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  so  far  as  general  taxes  on  property  are 
concerned,  on  account  of  constitutional  limitations.  This 
is  the  onh^  way,  so  far  as  the  General  Assembly  is  con- 
cerned, to  lift  our  schools  out  of  the  mire  and  put  us  on  our 
feet.  The  source  from  which  this  tax  would  come  would 
be  one  well  able  to  bear  it,  in  my  opinion.  The  earnings 
of  the  companies,"  that  is,  the  freights,  fares,  &c.,  come  from 
the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  in  making  an  individual  or  company 
bear  a  larger  per  cent,  of  any  publilc  expense  just  simply 
because  such  person  or  persons  have  the  means.  This  is 
not  what  I  mean,  but  I  mean  that  after  the  railroads  and 
companies  referred  to  have  paid  their  officers  reasonable  sal- 
aries and  their  stockholders  reasonable  income  on  their 
investment,  then,  as  there  have  been  large  sums  of  money 
given  as  a  bonus  to  stockholders  or  officers,  it  is  evident  that 
a  part  of  this  money  should  go  back  to  the  people  from 
whence  it  comes,  for  the  elevation  and  enlightenment  of 
such  people. 

That  which  is  of  very  great  importance  is  that  the  rail- 
roads and  corporations  will  have  no  way  of  evading  this  law. 
No  injunction  can  be  taken  to  stop  this  tax,  if  imposed  by 
the  General  Assembly.  As  soon  as  the  Railroad  Commission 
reduces  passenger  or  freight  rates,  then  an  injunction  is 
issued  an  once,  but  if  the  General  Assembly  will  ha\'e  the 
courage  to  impose  this  tax,  then  Judge  Simonton  nor  any 
other  Federal  Judge  can  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  case. 

I  leave  the  matter  with  the  General  Assembly.  Here 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  help  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation.    Will  you  do  it  ?     We  shall  see. 
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GKORGIA. 

Four  roads  pay  one-half  of  one  percentum  on  net  earn- 
ings.    Income  from  this  source  last  year  was  $3,356,044. 

VIRGINIA. 

Roads  pay  one  percentum  on  net  earnings.  x-Vmount 
derived  from  this  source  in  1898  was  $6,371.41. 

ALABAMA. 

The  only  tax  levied  on  railroad  earnings  is  that  of  $12,- 
500  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  Railroad  Com- 
missioners and  their  clerks,  etc.,  and  this  is  on  the  basis  of 
gross  earnings ;  percentage  varies  each  year. 

MARYLAND. 

No  tax  applied  to  the  School  Fund. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Railroad  stocks  are  taxed  according  to  value  of  shares  ; 
none  to  the  Public  School  Fund. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A  tax  of  eight  mills  is  levied  on  the  gross  earnings  of 
railroads.  Total  amount  derived  unknown.  About  $6,070 
of  the  tax  goes  to  the  School  Fund. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tax  on  gross  earnings  not  exceeding  $2,000  per  mile, 
two  and  one-half  per  cent.  Exceeding  $4,000,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $6,000,  four  per  cent.  Exceeding  $6,000,  but  not 
exceeding  $8,000,  four  and  one-half  per  cent.  Exceeding 
$8,000,  five  per  cent.  Total  amount  received  from  this 
source,  $985,150.49. 

MAINE. 

Tax  on  gross  receipts  not  exceeding  $1,500  per  mile,  is 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.  Exceeding  $1,500,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,250,  one-half  of  one  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  increas- 
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ing  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent,  for  each  $750 
of  the  average  gross  receipts  per  mile  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  Provided,  that  in  no  case  the  tax  exceed  three 
and  one-fourth  per  cent.  Provided,  that  in  case  the  roads 
are  operated  exclusively  for  the  transportation  of  freight, 
the  tax  shall  not  exceed  one  and  three-fourth  per  cent. 
Total  receipts  about  ^173,000. 

MINNESOTA. 

Tax  of  three  per  cent,  imposed  on  gross  receipts.  Total 
amount  received  from  this  source  about  $1,000,000.  One 
mill  State  tax  goes  to  free  schools  of  the  districts  for  forty 
days  in  the  year. 

OREGON. 

Railroad  stock  assessed  by  the  counties  through  which 
they  pass.     Three  mills  is  the  school  tax. 

VERMONT. 

Roads  are  given  the  option  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-half  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings,  if  situated  wholly  in 
the  vState  ;  if  the  option  is  not  taken  they  are  assessed  on  an 
appraisal  of  the  property.  Nearly  all  roads  pay  on  gross 
earnings.  Receipts  from  this  source  last  year  $112,910.96. 
None  directly  to  the  School  Fund. 

TEXAS. 

Imposes  an  occupation  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  gross  pas- 
senger earnings,  and  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  gross 
earnings  of  sleeping-car  companies  originating  and  ending 
in  the  State.  Receipts  last  year  $46,962.32.  About  one- 
foiirth  goes  to  the  Public  School  Fund. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Railroad  stock  not  taxed  on  earnings.  Express,  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  Companies  pay  one  per  cent,  on  gross 
receipts,  which  money  goes  into  the  General  Fund. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Railroad  stock  not  taxed  on  earnings  ;  pay  the  same  rate 
as  do  citizens,  and  three  mills  goes  to  School  Fund. 

TENNESSEE. 

Not  taxed  on  earnings.  State  tax,  three  mills  ;  school 
tax,  one  and  one-half  mills. 

NEW  YORK. 

Street  Railway  Companies  pay  a  tax  of  one  per  cent,  on 
gross  earnings.  Railroad  Companies  pay  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  on  gross  earnings.  A  dividend  tax  is  also 
levied.  All  appropriations  for  public  schools  are  made 
from  General  Fund,  and  vary  each  year. 

OHIO. 

Railroads  pay  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on  gross 
earnings.     Receipts  from  this  source  unknown. 

LOUISIANA. 

Tax  on  valuation.  vState  tax  for  public  schools  one  and 
one-fourth  mills. 

ILLINOIS. 

Under  Revenue  Law  no  such  tax  is  levied.  Under  orig- 
inal grant  of  lands  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  by  the 
State  it  was  required  that  the  railroad  should  forever  pay 
to  the  State  into  the  State  Treasury  seven  per  cent,  on  its 
gross  earnings.  Receipts  from  this  sourcs  $600,000  per 
annum. 

MARYLAND. 

Eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  first  one  thousand 
dollars  per  mile  of  gross  earnings,  or  on  the  total  earnings 
if  they  are  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on  all  gross  earnings  above  one 
thousand  dollars  per  mile,  and  when  the  earnings  exceed 
two  thousand  dollars  per  mile  two  per  cent,  on  all  earnings 
above  that  sum.     Total  receipts  from  this  source  $177,000. 
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MISSOURI. 

Railroad  stocks  are  not  assessed  on  their  earnings,  but  on 
their  tangible  property. 

NEBRASKA. 

None  on  earnings.  Pay  tax  same  as  resident  property 
holders. 

NEVADA. 

None  on  earnings.  Property  assessed  five  cents  on  $ioo 
of  all  taxable  property  goes  to  Public  School  Fund. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

None  to  School  Fund.  Towns  may  appropriate  their 
share  to  support  their  schools. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

No  tax  on  earnings,  but  on  valuation  of  property.  None 
to  the  School  Fund. 

WISCONSIN. 

Four  percentum  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads,  ex- 
cept those  operated  on  pile  and  pontoon,  or  pontoon  bridges, 
whose  gross  earnings  equal  or  exceed  three  thousand  dol- 
lars per  annum  of  operated  road.  Three  and  one-haif  per- 
centum of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads,  except  those 
operated  on  pile  or  pontoon,  or  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross 
earnings  equal  or  exceed  $2,500  per  annum,  and  less  than 
$3,000  per  mile  per  annum  of  operated  road.  Three  per- 
centum of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads,  except  those 
operated  on  pile  or  pontoon,  or  pontoon  bridges,  whose  gross 
earnings  equal  or  exceed  $2,000,  and  are  less  than  $2,500 
per  mile  per  annum  of  operated  road.  F'ive  dollars  per 
mile  of  all  operated  railroads,  whose  gross  earnings  equal 
$1,500  per  mile  per  annum  and  are  less  than  $2,000  per 
mile  per  annum  of  operated  road,  and  in  addition  two  and 
one-half  percentum  of  all  gross  earnings  in  excess  of  $1,500 
per  mile  per  annum,  and  under  $2,000  per  mile  per  annum. 
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Five  dollars  per  mile  of  operated  road  by  all  companies 
whose  gross  earnings  are  less  than  $1,500  per  mile  per  an- 
num. Two  percentum  of  the  gross  earnings  of  all  rail- 
roads which  are  operated  on  pile  and  pontoon,  or  pontoon 
bridges,  which  gross  earnings  shall  be  returned  as  to  such 
parts  as  are  within  the  State. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Paid  into  the  State  Treasury  and  distributed  according 
to  mileage  among  the  counties.  Assessed  by  State  Board  of 
Equalization.  Per  cent,  to  School  Fund  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties. 

COLORADO. 

No  tax  on  earnings. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  State  assesses  tax  one  per  cent,  on  market  value  of 
stocks  and  bonds  on  railroad  stock  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enues of  State  $2.25  to  each  person  for  the  support  of  the 
schools. 

DELAWARE. 

No  tax  on  earnings. 

FLORIDA. 

Railroads  are  not  taxed  on  earnings.  School  tax  is  one 
mill.  In  addition  an  average  of  five  mills  is  assessed  by 
counties  for  school  purposes. 

IOWA. 

None  on  their  earnings.  Assessed  in  every  county  just 
as  other  property.  The  taxes  go  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  government.  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  taxes 
is  spent  for  schools. 

KANSAS. 

Earnings  are  not  assessed,  only  the  actual  property. 
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AS  TO  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

The  General  Assembly  has  done  about  all  that  can  be 
done  to  increase  the  public  school  Fund  on  account  of  con- 
stitutional limitations.  There  is  one  way,  however,  that  it 
can  aid  the  Public  Schools,  and  that  way  is  pointed  out 
elsewhere  under  the  head  of  "$400,000  Attainable." 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  only  two  ways  to  increase  the  Public 
School  Fund — the  one  mentioned  under  the  subject  above 
referred  to  by  taxation  on  gross  earnings  of  railroads  and 
corporations,  the  other  by  local  taxation. 

According  to  Chapter  421,  Laws  of  1897,  an  election  was 
held  on  Tuesday  after  the  second  Monday  in  August,  1897. 

As  a  result  of  this  election  eleven  townships  voted  the 
special  tax  provided  for  in  this  chapter. 

There  is  a  provision,  or  an  alternative  in  this  law,  that 
in  case  an  amount  is  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  an 
equal  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer. 

Under  this  provision  there  was  $8,596.63  raised  and  du- 
plicated by  the  State. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  considerable  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  condition  upon  which  the  State  would 
duplicate  funds. 

I  understand,  and  have  stated  so  hundreds  of  times,  that 
this  provision  meant  that  the  money  raised  by  private  sub- 
scriptions and  duplicated  by  the  State  should  be  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  Committee  for  the  Township  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  Public  Schools,  just  as  the  tax  would  have  been 
if  voted  by  the  people. 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  in  some  instances,  that  my  in- 
structions as  to  the  use  of  the  funds  raised  in  this  way  were 
not  carried  out. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  sent  out  all  over  the 
State  : 
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Office  of  Supkrintexdknx  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  February  28,  1898. 

Dear  Sir  : — A  township  becomes  a  special  School  District  when  a  do- 
nation is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  County  Treasurer  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  Public  Schools,  white  and  colored,  in  said  township,  and  this  do- 
nation is  supplemented  by  the  State.  The  funds  thus  raised  by  donation 
and  by  the  supplement  given  on  the  part  of  the  State  becomes  a  special 
fund  for  this  township. 

This  fund  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Township  Committee,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the  township,  just  as  the  money 
appo  tioned  to  the  township  by  County  Board  of  Education  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township. 

No  one  or  two  schools  in  a  township  can  expect  to  receive  aid  from  the 
State.     No  territorj'  less  than  a  township  need  apply  for  aid. 

This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  small  townships,  cr  townships  where  the 
number  of  schools  is  small. 

Suppose  a  township  only  has  five  schools,  and  raises  by  donation  five 
hundred  dollars  and  the  State  gives  five  hundred  dollars.  Here  we  have 
a  special  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which  will  give  to  each  school 
$200. 

These  donations  will  be  duplicat.-d  at  any  time  between  January  31st 
and  June  30th  of  a  school  year,  provided  that  no  township  can  receive 
more  than  I500  in  any  one  year. 

Very  truly,  C.   H.   MEBANE, 

Supprinte7u1enf  of  Puhlir  Instruction. 


The  results  are  not  satisfactory  for  two  reasons  : 

First,  The  law  is  not  plain,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  how  the  money  is  to  be  used  that  is  raised  by  private 
subscription  and  duplicated  by  the  State. 

Second,  The  schools  that  need  help  most  do  not  receive 
aid. 

There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  individual  public 
schools  that  could  raise  from  $25  to  $50,  and  having  it 
doubled  by  the  State  many  dark  corners  would  soon  begin 
to  see  the  light,  and  the  State  would  encourage  the  cause  of 
public  education  and  the  cause  of  local  taxation  where  it 
is  most  needed. 

I  advise  that  the  provision  be  amended  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  subscription  to  be  duplicated  by  the  State 
be  $50,  and  the  minimum  be  ^15  to  every   Public  School 
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in  the  township.  This  minimum  doubled  would  give  the 
school  |?30  or  one  month's  school. 

What  wonderful  results  would  follow  within  a  few  years 
if  eacli  school  had  the  opportunity  to  raise  $15,  I25  or  $50, 
and  have  these  amounts  doubled  by  the  State.  This,  in- 
deed, will  be  a  way  to  help  those  who  are  helping  them- 
selves. 

Again,  I  recommend  that  the  time  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion be  changed  to  that  of  the  regular  election  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  holding  the  election. 

Even  persons  who  are  friendly  to  the  cause  of  education 
will  not  go  to  an  election  for  schools  alone. 

We  hear  some  say,  politics  will  crowd  out  the  school 
question.  I  say  1  nKint  the  school  question  to  crozvd  out 
some  of  our  politics,  at  least  to  crowd  out  enough  that  men 
going  before  our  people  will  not  dare  to  misreijresent  the 
cause  of  education  for  political  gain. 

The  election  for  schools  in  1897  cost  between  $12,000 
and  $15,000,  and  yet  there  are  men  who  seek  office  in  high 
positions,  and  go  around  over  the  State  asserting  that  it 
cost  $65,000. 

By  local  tax  the  strong  help  the  weak.  Local  tax  is  one 
way  by  which  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  forcibly  brought 
before  the  public.  Men  are  brought  to  realize  an  interest 
in  the  rising  generation.  The  man  of  means  and  the  poor 
man  have  a  common  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  It  does  away  with  the  false  idea  that  has  been  pre- 
valent in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  children  of  the  man 
of  means  are  better  than  the  poor  man's  children. 

Look  at  our  cities  and  towns  where  local  tax  has  been 
the  means  of  opening  the  schools  alike  to  the  poor  and 
those  of  means.  Here  we  find  the  children  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  towns  entering  the  same  threshold  with  the 
children  of  the  poorest  men.  Their  little  feet  tread  the 
same  pathway  of  instruction,  their  little  hearts  are  warmed 
around  the  same  hearthstone,  which  is  radiant  with  a  glow 
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of  love  and  truth  emanating  from  the  soul  of  the  faithful, 
conscientious  teacher.  Here  they  are  taught  to  respect, 
honor  and  love  each  other.  Here  they  learn  to  have  an 
interest  in  each  other  which  otherwise  would  be  unknown. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  parents  are  drawn 
towards  each  other  through  their  children,  and  we  find 
unity  of  interest  in  the  minds  and  hearts,  not  only  of  the 
children,  but  also  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  parents. 

We  do  not  expect  to  have  the  same  kind  of  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  as  in  the  towns — we  do  not  need  the  same, 
but  we  do  need  the  increase  in  school  fund,  the  increase  in 
length  of  term.  We  do  need  more  of  the  common  interest 
in  each  other  on  the  part  of  farcntu  and  teachers.  We  do 
need  the  money  which  a  farmer  now  and  then  spends  to 
send  his  children  off  to  have  even  primary  teaching  done. 
Let  the  money  these  farmers  spend  for  education  be  spent 
in  the  way  of  local  tax,  which  will  benefit  not  only  his  own 
children,  but  his  neighbors'  children. 

We  hear  farmers  justly  complain  as  to  the  society  of  their 
community  ;  that  they  have  no  society  which  is  interesting 
or  elevating  for  their  children.  How  soon  all  this  would 
be  changed  if  all  the  children  in  these  rural  districts  had 
the  opportunity  and  the  advantage  of  a  six  or  eight  months 
good  school.  Soon  we  would  have  social  circles,  elevating 
and  refining,  and  we  would  hear  no  more  of  leaving  the 
country  home  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  schools, 
and  in  order  to  have  society  of  the  refined  and  cultured. 

We  want  our  parents  in  the  country  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  this  subject  than  many  of  them  have  had.  We 
ii'CDit  Hiore  common  inlereH  in  the  future  happiness  and 
zvclfare  of  ike  children. 

We  want  it  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past  when  a  young  man 
or  a  young  woman  who  has  secured  an  education  is  regarded 
as  a  person  far  above  or  apart  from  the  masses  of  our  young 
people.  We  want  no  great  gulf  between  a  college  man  and 
the  man  of  the  community. 
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The  more  money  men  put  into  anything  the  more  interest 
they  have  in  that  thing.  I  think  zve  usually  -pay  enough 
school  tax  to  ease  our  consciences,  and  not  enough  to  cause 
vs  at^y  concern  as  to  how  it  is  spent  and  what  results  foil ozu 
the  e'xpenditure. 

I  believe  there  are  men  to-day  who  pay  $3  public  school 
tax  and  never  give  any  special  thought  or  consideration  as 
to  what  the  public  schools  are  doing,  whereas  if  they  were 
paying  $12  tax  for  this  cause  they  would  see  to  il  that  re- 
sults were  seen  and  felt  from  the  expenditure. 

One  reason,  then,  why  we  should  have  special  tax  for 
schools  is  to  create  special  interest  for  schools. 

AS  TO  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

I  am  slow  to  advise  a  compulsory  attendance  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  under  our  present  conditions,  and  especially 
when  I  remember  the  character  of  work  done  in  some  of 
our  public  schools,  but  when  I  call  to  mind  that  in  many 
cases  the  children  are  kept  from  schools  by  careless,  indif- 
ferent parents,  and  sometimes  by  lazy  parents,  who  compel 
them  to  work  in  cotton  mills,  while  their  fathers  sit  around 
the  stores,  talk  politics,  and  discuss  the  ways  and  means  of 
preserving  the  government;  when  I  think  of  these  cases  I 
am  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  State  ought  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  these  helpless  children. 

Cases  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation, 
where  children  were  put  in  the  cotton  mill  at  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age,  and  kept  there  until  they  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  I  recall  some  young  men  and  women  whom 
I  met  a  few  years  ago.  They  could  neither  read  nor  write 
because  they  had  been  kept  in  the  cotton  mill  from  seven 
years  of  age.  Think  of  it,  white  boys  and  girls  being 
bound  down  by  their  parents  and  not  even  able  to  read 
and  write  when  twenty-one  years  old  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration, and  yet  it  is  true  in  our  own  State. 
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In  the  rural  districts  also  we  often  find  boys  roaming  over 
the  fields,  idling  away  their  time,  when  the  Public  School 
Fund  is  being  spent  for  their  benefit. 

I  advise  that  the  General  Assembly  give  us  some  mild 
form  of  compulsory  attendance  to  begin  with. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

I  advise  that  we  add  Civil  Government  to  our  list  of  sub- 
jects to  be  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

It  is  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  so  large  a  per  cent, 
of  our  more  intelligent  people  are  so  poorly  informed  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  our  government,  both  the  National 
and  the  State  Government. 

We  want  our  children  to  be  patriotic,  to  love  our  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  ways  to  do  this  is  to  teach  them  what 
our  government  is,  and  how  our  laws  are  made. 

Our  children  should  know  the  duties  required  of  the  vari- 
ous State  officers;  how  laws  are  enacted,  repealed  or 
amended. 

Our  children  should  know  the  duties  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  different  Cabinet  officers. 
They  should  be  taught  the  duties  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  various  departments  of  our  government. 

While  we  may  not  in  many  cases  have  regular  classes 
studying  this  subject,  yet  the  teachers  should  be  well 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  should  give  oral  lessons  at 
least  once  a  week  to  the  entire  school,  and  even  in  this  way 
our  children  may  acquire  a  good  general  knowledge  of  our 
government. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 

I  began  my  work  on  the  13th  day  of  January,  1897.  I 
was  very  kindly  received  by  my  predecessor,  Hon.  John  C. 
Scarborough,  who  gave  me  a  general  insight  into  the  records 
and  duties  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 
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My  entire  time  has  been  given  to  the  work,  and  not  only 
my  time,  but  my  whole  interest  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  has 
been  thrown  into  the  work. 

I  have  no  doubt  made  some  mistakes,  but  these  mistakes 
were  of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

I  have  tried  to  win  and  merit  the  support  and  co-oper- 
ation of  our  leading  educators  in  the  public  school  work, 
and  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  say,  with  becoming 
modesty,  that  I  believe  I  have  had  not  only  their  support 
in  the  public  school  work,  but  that  which  I  appreciate 
even  more — their  respect  and  confidence. 

OFFICIAL  STANDING  OF  THIS  OFFICE. 

I  have  endeavored  to  bring  this  office  and  its  duties  into 
closer  touch  with  our  people  than  ever  before. 

This  office  has  been  regarded  by  many  of  our  people  as 
a  kind  of  sinecure.  Some  people  seem  to  think  the  object 
of  the  office  was  merely  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  our 
Constitution  by  which  the  office  was  established ;  that  the 
Superintendent  has  merely  to  furnish  some  blanks  for  le- 
cords  of  schools  and  the  preparation  of  some  few  statistics. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  assistance  given  me  by  the  press  of  our  State. 
The  papers  of  all  political  parties  have  kindly  printed  offi- 
cial circulars  sent  out  from  this  office  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  this  way  I  have  been  enabled  to  reach  the  masses  of 
our  people  as  I  otherwise  could  not  possibly  have  done. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  public  education 
to  know  that  this  office  and  its  duties  are  more  widely 
known  to-day  than  ever  before,  not  only  to  the  general 
public,  but  even  to  our  children. 

RELATION  OF  THE  OFFICE  TO  PARTY  POLITICS. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  special  objects  to  remove  the  office 
and  its  duties  as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  politics.     To 
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this  end  I  have  taken  no  active  part  in  any  political  cam- 
paigns. In  this  particular  I  have  differed  from  some  of  my 
predecessors. 

I  have  long  felt  that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  our  public  educational  work 
was  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  politics. 
I  have  pled  for  this  to  be  done  from  the  very  beginning  ; 
when  the  count)'  school  officers  were  selected  I  asked  that 
the  men  best  qualified  for  the  position  be  selected. 

I  have  practiced  what  I  preached  on  this  subject,  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I  am  in  this  office. 

I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  all  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  will  see  to  it  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  whoe\-er  he  may  be,  will  not  only  not 
be  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  campaigns, 
but  that  public  opinion  may  be  so  strong  against  such 
actions  that  he  will  not  dare  to  do  so. 

RELATION    OF    THIS    OFFICE   TO    PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS    AND    DENOMINATIONAL 

COLLEGES. 

I  have  endeavored  to  create  a  closer  sympathy  and  com- 
mon interest  on  the  part  of  these  schools  and  colleges. 

I  have  recognized  and  appreciated  what  these  schools  and 
colleges  are  doing  for  the  cause  of  education  within  our 
State. 

I  have  striven  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  good  public 
schools,  well  filled  public  schools,  will  mean  well  filed 
academies  and  colleges. 

I  have  tried  to  have  all  of  our  schools — the  State,  the  de- 
nominational colleges,  and  the  private  schools — to  realize 
more  than  ever  that  there  is  one  subject,  one  work,  upon 
which  we  can  unite  our  forces,  and  that  is  the  work  and 
progress  of  our  public  schools. 

An  index  to  this  common  interest  will  be  found  in  the 
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expressions  from  the  faculties  and  heads  of  the  various  in- 
stitutions published  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

In  order  that  my  Report  may  show  what  educational 
work  was  done  and  is  being  done  by  these  institutions,  I 
have  given  space  to  them  at  an  approximated  cost,  per  page, 
by  the  State  Printer. 

AS  TO  SUPERVISION. 

The  most  important  thing  the  General  Assembly  of  1899 
has  to  do  is  to  legislate  to  increase  the  School  Fund.  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  this  may  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  next  act,  in  importance,  is  to  legislate  so  that  we 
may  have  a  wise  expenditure  of  this  fund. 

One  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
North  Carolina  for  years  past,  and  even  now,  is  that  we  do 
not  have  the  funds  wisely  spent  in  so  many  instances. 

Where  a  farmer  has  a  house  to  build  he  not  only  em- 
ploys carpenters,  but  he  employs  one  carpenter  to  supervise 
the  work,  to  see  that  each  man  does  his  work  well,  to  see 
that  he  keeps  at  his  work  and  earns  the  wages  he  receives. 

We  even  have  our  Road  Supervisors.  ]Vc  arc  not  zuil/ing 
that  earth  and  stones  shall  he  handled  zvithotit  supervision. 

We  must  have  supervision  to  lay  stone  and  to  place  earth 
on  our  highways,  we  must  have  supervision  to  build  our 
bridges,  lest  some  harm  may  perchance  come  to  the  traveler. 
This  is  all  right,  but  how  strange,  it  seems  to  me,  that  la- 
borers, men  and  women  who  fashion  and  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  our  future  citizenship ;  men  and  women  whose  work, 
whether  good  or  bad,  will  last  when  houses  and  bridges 
are  crumbled  into  dust;  men  and  women  whose  work  will 
last  throughout  eternity  itself ;  yet  we  are  not  only  will- 
ing for  these  laborers  to  work  without  supervision,  but  in 
many  counties  our  County  Boards  of  Education  actually 
refuse  to  send  out  the  Supervisor  to  even  take  a  peep  at  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  public  schools.     What  ex- 
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cuse  do  we  hear  for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  County 
P>oard  of  Education?  They  say  it  is  needless  expense — 
better  let  the  schools  of  the  county  have  the  benefit  of  the 
money  than  to  have  the  Supervisor  out  among  the  schools. 

If  the  Supervisor  is  the  man  he  should  be,  we  cannot 
nn  asure  his  worth  to  the  cause  of  education  by  a  few  dol- 
lars and  cents  expended  for  sending  him  out  among  the 
schools.  He  will  bring  order  and  system  out  of  confusion 
and  chaos  in  many  places,  where  the  teachers  are  young 
and  inexperienced.  He  will  create  interest,  where  there  is 
no  interest,  in  the  public  schools.  He  will  make  peace 
where  there  is  turmoil  and  confusion.  Pie  will  infuse  life 
and  inspiration  into  the  schools  which  have  become  dry 
and  monotonous. 

He  will  be  so  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work 
that  every  community  into  which  he  goes  will  feel  the 
effects  of  his  visit,  not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  the  life 
and  noble  ambition  for  higher  and  better  things  pointed 
out  by  him  will  be  caught  up  by  the  children  and  carried 
into  their  homes,  and  the  parents  thus  interested — and  by 
and  by  the  whole  community — will  be  aroused  on  the  sub- 
ject of  schools. 

If  we  have  not  Supervisors  who  can  do  these  things  then 
let  us  secure  them.  There  are  such  men  in  every  county 
in  North  Carolina. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  we  have  some  Supervisors 
who  are  doing,  and  have  done,  the  very  things  mentioned  by 
me  here.  Others  would  do  much  greater  things  than  they 
are,  but  their  hands  are  tied  by  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. 

I  add  below  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  at  its  last  meeting,  in  June, 
1898,  at  Asheville. 

I  will  not  discuss  these  resolutions  here,  as  a  committee 
provided  for  in  the  resolutions  will  present  the  merits  of 
the  plan  proposed. 
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Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly the  supervision  of  the  public  schools  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
the  general  cause  of  public  education  would  be  promoted  if  the  State, 
should  adopt  a  plan  to  secure  about  ten  District  State  Supervisors,  in 
addition  to  the  ninety-six  County  Supervisors.  The  State  Supervisors, 
under  the  advice  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  should 
each  have  general  oversight  of  the  educational  work  in  about  ten  coun- 
ties, advising  with  County  Supervisors,  instructing  teachers  in  Institutes, 
and  arousing  proper  educational  sentiment  among  the  people. 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Teachers'  Assembly  send  a  committee  of 
nine  to  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  to  petition  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  this  improvement  in  the  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly that  the  State  should  bear  all  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  vState 
vSuperintendent  of  Public  Instruction  necessary  to  a  proper  oversight  and 
visitation  of  our  schools. 

DR.  BATTLE'S  WORK. 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  to  secure  the  valuable  .ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  write  a  history  or  sketches  of  the  old  extinct 
schools  in  the  counties  of  North  Carolina.  I  congratulate 
the  State  upon  having  a  man  so  well  prepared  to  write  our 
educational  history  as  is  Dr.  Battle. 

This  work  alone  of  Dr.  Battle  will  make  my  Report  of 
great  value  to  the  State  and  to  all  friends  of  education. 

FINALLY. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  children  of  North  Carolina,  whose  future  power 
and  influence  as  citizens,  as  men  and  women  in  society — 
these  have  no  lobbyist  to  elbow  you  around,  no  one  to 
whisper  in  your  ear  how  great  you  are,  how  you  may  make 
a  great  name  for  yourself. 

They  have  no  one  here  to  flatter  you,  to  entertain  }ou. 

But  could  you  fully  realize  that  to-day,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  North  Carolina,  there  are  thousands 
of  anxious,  longing  young  minds  and  hearts  crying  for 
mental  food,  yearning  for   that   which   will  brighten  and 
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make  happy  their  lives,  then  you  would  listen,  then  you 
would  come  to  their  rescue,  then  would  the  empty  praise 
and  flattering  words  of  the  lobbyist  be  as  "  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbal,"  in  comparison  to  the  still  small 
voices  of  these  little  ones  around  your  own  fireside  and 
those  of  your  neighbors'  hearthstones. 

I  have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  these  little  ones,  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  ways  and  means  by  which  you  may  help  them. 
I  can  close  the  two  years'  work  with  a  clear  conscience  that 
I  have  done,  though  only  a  mite  it  be,  what  I  could  for  the 
advancement  of  the  education  of  all  our  peo-fle^  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike. 

I  now  leave  the  subject  with  you.     What  may  be  accom- 
plished within  the  next  two  years  will  largely  depend  upon 
you.     I  trust  you  may  act  wisely  and  prudently  in  all  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  the  cause  of  Public  Education. 
I  am  yours  for  service, 

C.   H.  Mebane, 
Su-pt.  Public  Instruction. 


LETTERS    FROM    COUNTY   SUPERVISORS. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  each   of   the  County 

Supervisors.     I  publish,  following  this,  the  letters  received 

in  reply  : 

To  THE  Supervisor  : 

Will  you  please  write  me  a  short  letter  for  publication  in  my  forthcom- 
ing Biennial  Report,  touching  upon  the  following  points: 

As  to  your  teachers  association,  as  to  institute  work,  and  as  to  general 
condition  of  public  schools,  and  the  subject  of  public  education  in  your 
county.  I  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  each  Supervisor  at  an  earia'  date. 
Please  attend  to  this  at  once. 

Very  truly,  C.  H.  MEBANE, 

Sitpcriiitendent  Public  Instruction. 


November  10,   189S. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superintendent,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
the  Teachers'   Association  of  Cherokee  County  was  organized  the  first 
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of  this  year  with  a  large  number  of  teachers  present.  The  teachers  were 
very  much  encouraged  over  the  prospects  of  being  benefited  by  their 
association.  Believing  this  was  what  they  had  needed  for  quite  a  time, 
almost  every  teacher  has  attended  these  meetings  since  the  organization. 
Many  teachers  have  become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  work  by  coming 
in  contact  with  others  of  more  experience  and  broader  views. 

The  institute  work,  conducted  by  the  supervisor,  I  think  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  causing  some  teachers  to  make  their  teaching  professional. 
The  work  done  in  these  was  of  such  character  as  the  teachers  could 
make  it  applicable  to  the  needs  and  wants  of  their  schools. 

In  some  of  the  townships  we  have  had  large  educational  gatherings, 
what  we  styled  an  "educational  rall3\"  Three  or  four  schools  would 
assemble  together  with  appropriate  exercises  by  each,  thereby-  causing 
the  people  of  the  entire  community  to  be  present.  The  importance  of 
better  schools,  better  attendance,  better  equipments  and  the  importance 
of  education  was  brought  iiefore  the  people. 

By  means  of  the  above-mentioned  efforts  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  have  been  greatly  augmented. 

While  our  public  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be — as  we  would 
like  to  have  them  be — yet  the  people  are  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  are 
manifesting  some  interest  to  make  them  better. 

\'ery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    M.    LOVINGOOD, 
Supervisor  of  Cherokee  County. 


Windsor,  N.  C,  November  i,  1S9*. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superintendent,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir: — We  have  held  no  institute  work  the  present  year. 
We  find  that  our  teachers,  in  considerable  numbers,  are  taking  educa- 
tional publications,  which  contain  very  mnch  the  same  matter  usuallv 
exhibited  in  institute  work;  also,  that  the  necessary  expense  and  board 
upon  the  attendance  of  same  would  be  an  extra  tax  upon  our  teachers, 
many  of  whom  fai!  to  get  a  school  at  all,  and  others  having  but  a  short 
term  and  small  salary.  Reasons  of  this  character  influenced  our  School 
Board  in  declining  to  order  an  institute. 

We  have  a  Teachers'  Association  in  the  county.  We  were  among  the 
first  counties  of  the  vState  to  organize  them  some  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
and  have  kept  them  in  unbroken  existence  ever  since.  We  hold  from 
two  to  three  meetings  annually — think  two  enough.  The  character  of 
these  meetings  have  been  of  marked  interest,  and  have  unquestionably 
exerted  much  good  among  our  people.  W^e  have  as  few  by-laws  as  pos- 
sible. Every  white  teacher  in  the  county,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
school,  is  a  reconigzed  member,  thereby  retaining  a  much  larger  mem- 
bership than  if  left  to  voluntary  joining.  For  several  past  years  our 
meetings  were  largely  attended,  not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  by  the 
masses  of  our  citizens.     Our  chief  est  effort  is  to  get  the  county  people 
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present  at  these  educational  rallies;  thereby  bringing  them  into  a  stronger 
and  more  interested  sympathy  with  the  education  of  their  children.  We 
look  upon  this  feature  of  our  meetings  as  being  most  productive  of  good. 
Hence  we  emphasize  it. 

Our  present,  as  well  as  former  State  Superintendents,  have  honored  us 
with  their  presence,  with  very  entertaining  and  profitable  talks  and 
councils;  and  they  can  testify  to  the  apparent  good  work  these  meetings 
are  doing,  and  from  our  own  observation  and  experience  we  would 
heartily  advise  the  establishment  and  persistency  of  these  educational 
meetings  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that,  taken  altogether,  Bertie  County  can  boast  of 
as  intelligent  and  efficient  set  of  teachers  as  any  county  in  the  State. 
While  they  are  not  all  up  to  as  high  grade  in  school  studies  as  is  usually 
desired,  yet  they  possess  as  fair  an  average  preparation  for  county  school 
work  as  we  deem  ordinarily  necessary.  They  are  selected  much  for  their 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  work.  Our  chief  effort  is  to  have  efficiency 
for  good,  honest  work,  with  special  care  as  to  their  capacity  for  control 
or  government  over  their  children. 

The  general  impression  throughout  the  county  is,  that  the  attention, 
training  and  results  of  school  work  is  largely  on  the  up-grade. 

Some  features  of  our  present  new  school  law,  we  fear,  are  not  going  to 
work  well. 

After  a  years'  experience  and  observation,  we  are  beginning  to  very 
much  question  the  reduction  of  number  of  school  committeemen.  We 
think  we  could  give  best  of  reasons  why  the  old  system  in  this  particular 
should  be  re-established;  also  as  to  the  present  place  of  distributing 
the  money.  We  find  it  very  unequal,  hence  unsatisfactory.  We  feel 
sure  at  our  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  these  matters  will  be 
well  considered,  and  all  defects,  if  any,  duly  corrected.  We  have  reason 
to  believe,  at  the  proper  time,  we  could  make  suggestions  as  to  these 
things.  As  to  the  visitation  w-ork  of  the  County  Supervisor,  we  find  a 
good,  and  believe,  proper  place  to  notify  the  teachers  a  few  days  ahead 
of  the  day  of  visitation  at  the  school,  and  advise  that  the  neighbors  and 
patrons  be  requested  to  be  out  at  the  hour;  then  having  teacher,  children 
and  parents  together,  we  have  the  better  opportunity  to  talk  to  them  and 
thereby  create,  if  possible,  a  deeper  interest  and  closer  sympathy  between 
teachers  and  parents;  result,  better  attendance  and  more  interest  in  the 
educational  growth  of  the  children  of  such  communities. 

We  have  on  our  statute  books  such  a  thing  as  "Arbor  Day  "  in  our 
school  work,  the  same  to  be  appointed  and  proclaimed  by  the  Governor 
and  State  Superintendent.  In  the  absence  of  any  like  notice  of  the 
same,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  Supervisor  of  this  county  to  appoint 
the  Friday  before  Christmas  of  the  present  year,  as  such  a  day  in  each 
school-house  community,  at  which  time  the  teacher  will  be  requested  to 
provide  some  public  exercises  by  the  children  for  half  the  day;  and  the 
other  half  to  be  used  in  fixing  up,  in  any  needed  way,  the  school-house 
ground  (assisted  by  the  patrons),  such  as  trimming  up  or  cutting  away 
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such  as  should  be  thus;  and  planting  out  new  trees,  such  as  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees,  principally  the  latter.  Of  fruit  trees  we  shall  suggest: 
Walnut,  hickory,  chestnut,  pecan,  persimmon,  locust  and  others,  such  as 
will  always  be  of  benefit  and  pleasure  to  the  children  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  We  believe  in  making  our  little  school  centres  attractive 
places  in  any  community. 

Trusting  that  in  every  conceivable  way  new  life  and  energy  may  con- 
tinue to  be  enthused  in  this  most  important  work,  and  that  blessings  of 
approval  may  rest  upon  the  heads  that  guide  it,  from  State  Superintend- 
ent to  the  humblest  committeeman,  I  am  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  Askew, 
Supervisor  of  Bertie  County. 


Marsh viLi.E,  N.  C,  October  18,  1898. 
Mr.  Mebank. 

Dear  Sir: — Union  County  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  the 
fall  of  1897.  Most  of  the  teachers  took  hold  at  once,  and  have  worked 
earnestly.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  eighty,  an  average  attendance  of 
sixty.  It  meets  once  a  month.  The  teachers  discuss  methods  of  teach- 
ing, discipline,  and  other  live  questions  relating  to  the  profession;  also, 
the  different  branches  are  reviewed.  Through  the  Association  teachers 
are  being  aroused  and  the  people  are  being  reached. 

The  institute- was  held  in  July.  It  was  under  the  management  of  the 
County  Supervisor,  who  secured,  free  of  cost,  all  the  high  school  teachers 
of  the  count}'  to  assist  him.  Each  one  was  assigned  a  certain  branch  to 
discuss  before  the  institute,  and  to  answer  all  questions  relating  to  it  and 
to  the  method  of  teaching  it.  All  teachers  of  the  county  were  rec|uired 
to  attend.  The  great  majority  were  glad  of  this  opportunit)-  that  they 
might  better  prepare  them.selves  for  their  work.  That  the  institute  held 
this  summer  did  great  good  is  questioned  by  no  one.  It  was  a  school  in 
which  the  student*  worked  hard  and  learned  much. 

Union  County  is  now  improving  rapidly  in  education.  Our  county  is 
so  small  that  we  send  only  one  man  to  the  Lower  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  still  we  now  have  eight  flourishing  high  schools.  Statistics 
show  that  education  is  increasing.  The  public  schools  are  doing  more 
good  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  county.  Parents  are  becom- 
ing interested.  Teachers  are  working  hard.  The  present  school  law  has 
given  an  impetus  to  education.  The  system  of  committee  works  nicely- 
much  better  than  the  old  one.  One  more  step  and  we  will  be  all  right: 
let  us  have  compulsory 'education. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Pl.lIMMKK   Stkwakt. 
Supervisor  of  Union  County. 
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Mars  Hill,  N.  C,  October  25,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H,  Mebane,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir  : — We  have  a  Teacher's  Association  in  Madson  county,  com- 
posed at  present  of  about  thirty -five  teachers.  Our  meetings  have  devel- 
oped quite  an  iuteresi  in  the  Teachers  woik,  and  I  trust  that  much  good 
will  result  from  the  organization.  It  has  been  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
arouse  inspiration  in  many  of  the  teachers  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
take  the  proper  interest  in  these  meetings.  My  predecessor,  as  Superin- 
tendent, made  many  faithful  efforts,  but  to  meet  with  final  failure,  the 
average  teacher  preferring  to  rest  on  his  own  resources,  rather  than  come 
in  touch  with  the  onward  movement  of  the  more  progressive  element.  In 
order  to  overcome  this  spirit  of  indifference  I  have  used  every  effort  avail- 
able to  inspire  them  to  a  more  meritorious  course  of  action  in  their  profes- 
sion. Indeed  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  so  arrange  matters  in  counter- 
signing vouchers  on  certain  days  as  to  almost  compel  some  of  them  to 
attend.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  much  improvement  and 
promise  for  the  better  in  this  much  needed  work. 

INSTITUTE   WORK. 

From  July  i,  1897,  to  July  i,  1898,  there  were  five  Institutes  held  in  the 
county,  conducted  by  myself  as  County  Supervisor,  assisted  bj-  some  of 
best  and  most  efficient  teaching:  force  in  the  count}*.  The  object  of  this 
work  has  been  to  bring  before  the  teachers  better  methods  of  giving  in- 
structions to  the  pupils.  I  think  this  department  of  our  work  has  been 
of  great  interest  and  very  good  results.  We  are  able  in  the  Institutes  to 
come  in  contact  with  nearly  all  of  the  teachers — a  much  larger  per  cent 
than  in  the  associations.  The  number  who  attended  the  Institutes  dur- 
the  year  mentioned  was  sixty-six.  It  is  generally  found  expedient  to  have 
certain  hours  set  apart  for  examinations,  which  brings  some  teachers  in 
who  would  otherwise  remain  out.  The  effect  of  this  work  is  not  confined 
to  teachers  alone,  but  reaches  out  into  the  community  and  gives  a  healthy 
inspiration  to  education  among  the  people,  and  now  and  then  we  are  able 
to  induce  a  school  committeeman  to  attend,  aud  thus  get  him  enthused 
in  his  line  of  work. 

While  we  have,  no  doubt,  in  Institutes,  fallen  below  true  standard  work. 
I  nevertheless  feel  that  we  have  never  failed  to  arouse,  both  in  teachers 
and  citizens,  a  higher  spirit  of  education  in  our  public  school  work. 

It  is  with  no  little  pride  that  I  feel  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  a 
forward  move  in  our  public  schools  all  over  the  count}- 

Perhaps  one  of  the  healthiest  indications  of  the  above  statement  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  has  been  awakened  along  this  line. 
People  have  been  eager  to  talk  about  the  public  schools.  Until  public 
sentiment  was  diverted  by  the  war  qirestion,  or  more  recently  by  politics, 
the  uppermost  question  in  the  minds  of  our  people  seemed  to  be  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Our  teachers  are  fast  passing  from  the  non-professional  to 
the  professional,  and  hence  the  teachers'  work  is  rising  to  a  higher  plane. 
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The  vSupervisor  in  his  visits  to  the  schools  has  constantly  kept  before  the 
teachers,  the  pupils  and  the  public  the  claims  of  the  vState  on  these  schools. 
Teachers  have  been  urged  to  make  ever\-  effort  to  enroll  every  scholar  in 
their  respective  districts,  and  then  so  stimulate  them  and  their  parents  as 
to  secure  a  regular  attendance.  To  this  request  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
fai.hful.  When  boys  and  girls  have  been  absent  the  reason  of  such 
absence  has  been  inquired  for,  and  hence  our  average  attendance  has 
been  made  better.  Whether  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  get  the  children  all 
in  and  keep  them  in  school  without  a  compulsory  law,  is  a  question  for 
the  future  to  decide.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  fond  hope  of  the  true  friend  of 
])opular  education  in  our  dear  old  State,  that  political  fanaticisim  may 
not  be  allowed  to  lay  its  blighting  hand  on  the  progress  now  being  made 
in  our  public  schools,  merely  to  further  the  ends  of  some  political  party. 
The  highest  t3-pe  of  patriotism  is  that  which  stands  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  order  to  protect  our  public  school  system  from  any  who  would  cripple 
it,  even  for  a  time,  for  mercenary  motives. 

W.  P.  JERVIS, 
Supervisor  of  Madison  County. 


PiTTSBORO,  N.  C,  October  27,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — Our  schools  were  a  little  longer  this  past  year;  the  attend- 
ance was  better,  and  I  think  there  was  more  interest  and  better  work 
done  than  usual. 

I  think  a  proper  sj'stem  of  grading  schools  gives  the  most  uniform  ad- 
vantages. I  recommend  separate  committees  for  the  supervision  of  white 
and  colored  schools. 

May  is  the  wrong  time  to  take  the  census,  if  the  money  is  apportioned 
the  following  January;  too  far  apart,  and  districts  change  too  much. 
Better  take  census  in  November. 

Truly,  R.  B.   Lineberry, 

Supervisor  of  Chatham  County. 


Bee  Log,  N.  C,  October  20,  1S98. 

Superintendent  Mebane: — I  have  only  been  Superintendent  of 
Schools  for  Yancey  County  since  about  the  middle  of  July.  My  prede- 
cessor. Will  Peterson,  upon  whose  resignation  I  succeeded,  did  most  all 
of  our  Institute  work,  and  very  ably,  giving  certificates  to  only  worthy 
teachers,  and  putting  our  school  system  upon  a  sound  basis. 

Since  1  have  been  Superintendent  a  Teachers"  Association  has  Ijeen 
organized,  to  meet  monthly,  and  all  teachers  are  requested  to  attend  the 
meetings,  or  be  deprived  of  teaching  next  year. 

With  this  understanding  in  view,  we  have  the  presence  of  nearly  all 
our  teachers  at  every  meeting.  We  meet  at  various  places  in  the  county 
in  order  to  let  the  people  know  just  what  we  are  doing. 
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Much  enthusiasm  is  manifested  in  the  interest  of   education  in  our 
count}-. 

We  now  have  five  high  schools  in  good  progress,  and  two  colleges  in 
erection. 

Yancey,  although  in  the  mountains,  seldom  heard  from,  is  no  longer 
going  to  be  in  the  dark,  but  will  in  a  few  years  rival  her  surroundings 

We  are  determmate,  resolute  and   untiring  in  our  work,  audit  is  our 
motto:  "  Not  to  be  outdone  by  our  equals." 

\'ery  truly,  W.  M.   McIntoSH, 

Supervisor  of  Yancey  County. 


Watauga  County,  N.  C,  October  24,  I898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane  : 

We  have  no  Teacher's  Association  in  this  county,  neither  have  we  had 
any  Institute  work  done  in  several  years.  Our  public  schools  are  lagging 
in  interest.  Our  teachers  are  of  a  verj'  good  grade,  but  our  citizenship  is 
seemingl)'  uninterested  on  the  subject  of  public  education.  I  hav.e  just 
taken  hold  as  County  Supervisor,  and  think  it  impracticable  to  organize 
a  Teachers'  Association  now,  for  this  year,  as  many  of  the  teachers  are 
just  closing  their  schools.  I  hope,  however,  to  organize  an  association 
early  next  year,  which,  I  think,  will  inspire  our  teachers  with  more  enthu- 
siasm. Respectfully,  L.  H.  Michael, 

Supervisor  of  Watauga  County. 


CUFTON,  N.  C,  October  26,  1S98. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  no  Teachers'  Association  in 
our  county.  We  organized  one  two  years  ago,  but  the  teachers  took  so 
little  interest  that  we  had  to  abandon  it. 

We  had  a  Teachers'  Institute  during  the  past  summer,  conducted  by 
President  Chas  D.  Mclver,  and  enrolled  thirty-e'ght  teachers,  and  every 
one  who  attended  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  work  done,  and  went 
awav,  I  am  sure,  determined  to  do  better  work  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

Our  public  schools  seem  to  be  looking  up  considerabl},  but  the}'  are 
not  what  they  ought  or  what  they  could  be,  by  any  means. 

There  seems  to  be  a  greater  interest  manifested  in  education  than  ever 
before,  and  I  am  confident  the  people  will  vote  the  special  school  tax  in 
some  of  the  townships  in  this  county  next  year. 

Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Jonks, 

Supervisor  of  Ashe  County. 


Ayden.  N.  C,  October  31,  1S98. 
C.  H.  Meb.^ne,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction.  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

I  have  not  been  able,  so  far,  to  organize  a  Teachers'   Association.     I 
think  a  lively  Teachers'  Association  would  do  much  good,  but  owing  to 
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the  large  territory  of  our  county,  I  fiud  it  very  difticult  to  get  the  teachers 
together. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Joyner  held  an  Institute  of  a  week.  The  time  was  divided 
between  the  whites  and  colored,  giving  three  days  to  the  whites  and  two 
to  the  colored.  We  had  fifty-nine  white  teachers  and  forty-five  colored, 
in  regular  attentlance.  While  the  time  was  entirely  too  short,  1  am  sure 
much  good  was  accomplished. 

I  find  the  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  to  be  gradually  im- 
proving, and  I  hope  that  my  personal  visits  and  direct  contact  -with  the 
schools  will  raise  them  to  a  higher  standard.  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  a 
little  encouragement  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  will  lead  them  into  higher 
ideas  of  life  and  increase  the  spirit  of  education.  I  hope  to  do  much  on 
this  line  during  the  fall  and  winter  term  of,  our  schools. 

I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  indifference  among  the  people.  I 
am  trying  to  awake  the  people  to  an  interest  in  the  public  schools,  and 
during  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  shall  try  to  reach  the  public  by  lectures 
at  night  in  different  neighborhoods  where  I  can  get  a  hearing:  I  hope  in 
this  way  to  overcome  indifference  and  secure  a  larger  attendance.  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  the  public  ear  must  be  reached  and  the  people  educa- 
ted in  public  school  work.  J.  R.  TiXGLE, 

Supervisor  of  Pitt  County. 


Office  of  County  Supervisor, 

Whiteville,  N.  C. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane   Raleigh. 

Dear  Sir  : — At  first  the  teachers  manifested  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
their  associations,  but  it  seems  to  have  all  died  out,  for  neither  white  nor 
colored  have  met  since  last  June. 

There  has  not  been  an  Institute  held  in  this  county  in  three  years.  The 
Board  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Secretary,  believe  it  to  be  a  waste 
of  the  children's  money  to  have  Institutes. 

The  general  condition  of  the  public  schools  has  greatly  improved  during 
the  past  year  The  subject  of  popular  education  is  taking  on  new  life  in 
old  Columbus. 

I  had  issued,  from  July  i  to  November  i  last  year,  only  thirteen  certifi- 
cates ;  for  same  time  this  year  I  have  issued  forty.  Bogue  Township  the 
last  school  year  made  an  average  of  seventy  nine  daj-s  to  each  school  for 
the  white  race.  Whiteville  made  an  average  of  sixty-two  days  to  each 
school  for  the  white  race.  Bug  Hill  Township  and  Waccamaw  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  list  in  the  day  schools.  Waccamaw  returned  161  children, 
enrolled  only  48  ;  average  attendance,  28. 

Your  friend,  W.  H.  Seli^ERS 

Supervisor  of  Columbus  County. 
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OCTOBKR  14,   189S. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebank,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
X.  C. 
Dkar  Sir:— In  answer  to  j-our  request,  I  willsa}'  that  no  appropriation 
for  an  Inscitute  has  been  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  fur  this  county, 
and  therefore  none  has  been  held. 

Some  teachers  have  advocated  a  voluntary  Association,  but  no  steps 
liave  been  taken  towards  organizing  it  as  3-et.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
this  would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  if  we  could  get  our  teachers 
to  meet  often  enough.  The  plan  woidd  work  no  expense  on  the  county, 
and  might  be  a  great  help  to  teachers,  especially  the  inexperienced. 

The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  but  the  interest 
is  not  taken  in  matters  of  education  that  ought  to  be.  In  some  sections 
we  find  a  good  many  who  should  be  in  school  that  never  attend. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  to  improve  the  educa- 
tional interests  as  much  as  possible,  the  Board  of  Education  has  directed 
the  Supervisor  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county. 

\'ery  truly  yours,  H.  S.  AveriTT, 

Supervisor  of  Cumberlaiul  County. 


NASHViLtH,  N.  C,  October  18,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir  : — In  reply  to  yours  of  recent  date,  I  have  to  say  we  have  no 
Teachers'  Association  in  this  county  yet.  Hope  to  have  one  soon.  No 
Institute  held  this  year.  The  general  condition  of  our  schools  is  growing 
better.  Teachers  grade  better,  both  white  and  colored.  Houses  much 
improved.  The  people  generally  becoming  more  interested  The  sub- 
ject of  education  getting  more  attention.  The  school  committee  dis- 
charging their  duty.  Colored  committeemen  for  colored  schools  recom- 
mended. Most  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

L.  M    CONYERS, 
Supervisor  of  Nash  County. 


ROCKINGH.AM,  N.  C,  October  15,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :— We  have  no  Teachers'  Association.  Have  had  no  Teach- 
ers' Institute  for  several  years.  I  have  not  visited  schools.  The  law  re- 
quires the  "  Supervisor  to  visit  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Education."  I  am  not  able  to  find  the  needs  of  the  schools  nor  con- 
ditions, as  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  directed  me  to  visit  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  public  schools  could  be  very  much 
improved  and  made  more  popular  if  schools  were  visited  and  the  claims 
of  public  schools  properly  presented  to  the  people.  I  would,  with  pleas- 
ure, visit  schools  if  directed  by  Board  of  Education. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  M.  N.  McIvER, 

vSupervisor  of  Richmond  County. 
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Office  County  Supervisor, 
Lake  Comfort,  Hyde  County,  N.  C,  October  15,  1S9.S. 
Hon.  C.  H.  MebAxNE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  circular  I  would  say,  that  we  have  no 
Teachers'  Association  or  any  Institute  work  done,  but  our  schools  are  in 
a  fair  condition,  and  the  interest  in  public  education  increasing. 

The  length  of  school  term  has  been  increased  at  least  one-lhird  in  the 
district  that  carried  the  special  school  tax. 

Very  truly,  H.  L.   McGowan, 

Supervisor  of  Hyde  County. 


MT.  Pleasant,   N.   C,  October  19,  1S98. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superintendent 

Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  circular  which  I  had  the  honor  to  receive 
a  few  days  ago,  I  have  to  say: 

1 .  That  the  effort  made  last  year  to  organize  a  Teachers'  Association  in 
this  county  met  with  failure.  On  one  or  more  occasions  heretofore 
similar  attempts  had  been  made,  with  apparent  success  at  the  beginning, 
but  for  some  reason  the  teachers  lost  interest  and  the  Association  ceased 
to  exist.  Since  then  the  teachers  have  not  manifested  much  interest  in 
forming  an  Association. 

2.  Two  Institutes,  one  for  white,  the  other  for  colored  teachers,  were 
held  August  22-26,  both  dates  included,  in  Concord.  Prof.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  conducted  the 
Institute  for  the  white  teachers.  He  was  assisted  by  Prof.  T.  A.  Sliarpe, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School. 

The  Institute  was  attended  by  seventy  (70)  teachers,  thirty-one  males 
and  thirty- nine  (39)  females.  Dr.  C.  D.  Mclver,  President  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  delivered  a  public  address  on  the 
26tli.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  the  work  by  the  teachers,  and  much 
good  was  no  doubt  accomplished. 

The  Institute  for  colored  teachers  was  conducted  by  Rev  F.  T.  Logan, 
Principal  of  the  Concord  Graded  School.  He  was  assisted  by  President 
Jas.  B.  Dudley,  of  the  State  (Col.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Greensboro,  and  Prof.  W.  M.  Provinder,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
for  colored  teachers,  at  Salisbury.  The  County  Supervisor  also  gave  the 
institute  one  hour  each  day,  instructing  the  teachers  on  such  subjects  as 
was  thought  would  add  to  their  efficiency  as  teachers.  The  Institute  was 
attended  by  twenty-six  teachers,  seven  males  and  nineteen  females 
(which  was  one  less  than  were  examined  during  the  year).  The  interest 
manifested  by  the  colored  teachers  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  think 
the  Institute  will  prove  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  colored  schools. 
President  Dudley  and  Prof.  Provinder  delivered  public  addresses  to  the 
colored  people  on  the  26th. 
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3.  The  public  schools  at  this  date  have  not  opened  for  the  winter  term. 
The  schools  last  winter  were,  as  a  general  thing,  well  taught.  The  com- 
mittees and  people  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  work  done.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  not  such  as  to  secure  the  best  results,  but  that  difficulty  is 
gradual!}-  being  overcome  by  paying  more  attention  to  the  proper  con- 
struction of  new  houses  when  occasion  requires.  Furniture,  maps, 
globes,  etc  ,  are  needed,  but  with  the  present  school  fund  it  has  not  been 
thought  good  policy  to  encourage  the  purchasing  of  such  supplies.  The 
chief  want  of  many  of  the  schools,  other  than  money,  is  efficient 
teachers,  such  as  will  be  full}'  competent  to  use  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc. 
If  it  be  deemed  well,  then  to  make  the  outlay. 

4.  I  think  the  interest  in  education  is  growing.  The  people  more  gen- 
erally are  coming  to  the  point  of  seeing  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
depends  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people;  that  to  raise  North 
Carolina  in  the  scale  of  prosperity  the  children  must  be  educated,  but  in 
this  field  there  is  much  work  to  do. 

Very  respectfully,  II.  T.  J.   LiuwiG, 

Supervisor  of  Cabarrus  Coimty. 


East  Bend,  N.  C,  October  28,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: — We  are  trN'ing  by  every  possible  means  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  in  Yadkin.  We  expect,  through  our  Teachers'  Association, 
white  and  colored,  to  secure  a  much  higher  grade  of  teachers  and  an 
increase  in  their  salaries  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  above  last  year. 

Our  Count}-  Institute,  which  opened  the  19th  and  closed  the  28th  of 
July,  was  j)ronounced,  by  honest  persons  of  all  classes,  a  success.  Prof. 
Foust,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  showed  himself  the  proper  man  in  the  proper 
place,  and  by  his  gentle  and  unassuming  conduct  before  the  ninety-seven 
teachers  who  were  in  attendance,  won  for  himself  the  esteem  of  them  all. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  without  the  least  thought  of  sycophancy,  the 
outlook  for  a  higher  standard  of  education  in  old  Yadkin  was  never  so 
hopeful  as  under  our  new  system  and  with  our  present  State  Superinten- 
dent as  our  literary  leader. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Patterson, 
.Supervisor  of  Yadkin  County. 


Wanchese,  N.  C,  October  29,  1898. 
Hon    C.  H.  Mebanh,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh    N   C. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  necessity  of  traveling  by  sail-boat  (and  hence  the 
uncertainty)  has  prevented  us  from  having  a  Teachers"  Association. 
There  has  been  no  Institute  held  in  the  county. 

Our  people  are  aiding  the  publ  c  schools  by  employing,  where  practica- 
ble, the  regular  academies  to  do  the  public  school  work.     There  is  a  grow- 
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ing  sentiment  in   favor  of  public  primary  and  academic  schools  for  the 
masses.  Yours  very  truly, 

h.  Basnight, 
Supervisor  of  Dare  County. 


Shelbv,  N.  C,  November  i,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — Cleveland  county  has  two  Associations  for  the  teachers', 
one  for  the  white  teachers  and  the  other  for  the  colored  teachers.  The 
white  Association  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  fne  the  western  division, 
the  other  the  eastern  division.  Each  of  these  Associations  are  vpeU 
organized  and  are  planning  to  do  much  practical  educational  work  this 
winter. 

We  held  two  Institutes  last  July,  one  for  the  white  teachers  and  the 
other  for  the  colored  teachers.  Both  of  these  Institutes  were  very  largely 
attended,  much  interest  being  manifested  by  the  public  generallv,  and 
the  teachers  nmch  better  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  school- room. 

All  our  public  schools  are  improving  rapidly  in  every  respect.  The 
teachers  are  well  prepared  for  their  work.  The  school  rcoms  are  being 
well  equipped  and  public  sentiment  is  more  healthful. 

J.  A.  Anthony, 
■Supervisor  of  Cleveland  County. 


Stony  Kxoli,,  N.  C,  October  30,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebank,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sir  : — We  have  no  Teachers'  Association  in  this  county  now,  and  for 
what  the  Board  of  Education  thought  good  reasons,  we  had  no  Teachers' 
In.stitute  this  year,  although  the  county  has  not  been  backward  in  insti- 
tute work. 

The  condition  of  the  public  schools  is  good,  in  fact,  I  believe  better 
than  ever.  The  prevalence  of  measles  in  most  all  parts  of  the  county 
last  winter  reduced  the  average  attendance  to  a  considerable  extent.  Our 
citizens  are  taking  greater  interest  in  schools  than  ever  before.  By  vot- 
ing a  special  school  tax  Mount  Airy  gets  ten  months  school  this  year. 
The  school  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  with  able  teachers  and  large 
attendance.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  schools  of  its  kind  in  the 
State.  The  academies  at  Siloam,  Pilot  Mountain  and  others  in  the 
county  are  in  successful  operation  and  well  patronized. 

Yours  truly,  John  W.  Williams, 

Supervisor  of  Surry  Count)-. 


CHARLoriE,  X.  C,  October  22,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Teacher's  Association  of  this 
county  is  not  what  it  should  be  by  any  means.     I  believe,  however,  that 
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some  of  the  causes  which  have  militated  against  it  will  be  removed,  and 
that,  for  the  next  year,  it  will  be  far  more  efficient  and  enthusiastic. 

By  order  of  our  County  Board  of  Education  we  had  the  Institutes 
during  the  month  of  July— one  for  each  race.  Both  of  these  were  well 
attended  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Curtier  conducted  the  Institute  for  the  white  race.  He  was 
assisted  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Baird,  of  the  Charlotte  Military  Institute,  and 
Profs.  Coon  and  Bivens  of  the  Graded  Schools  of  the  city.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  work  of  the  Institute,  we  had  lectures  by  several  prominent 
educators  of  the  State.  Among  this  number  were  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith, 
of  Davidson  College;  Dr.  Mclver,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Greens- 
boro; Dr.  E.  W.  Sykes,  of  Wake  For  st  College,  and  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

We  had  in  attendance  104  teachers,  and  many  friends  of  education  in 
this  and  other  States. 

The  colored  Institute  was  conducted  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Davis,  of  Biddle 
University,  assisted  by  Prof.  Baird  and  others.  There  were  129  teachers 
in  attendance,  and  the  work  of  Prof.  Davis  and  his  assistants  was  very 
practicable  and  helpful.  Each  Institute  continued  one  week.  Besides 
the  regular  free  schools  of  the  county,  we  have  thirteen  high  schools  in 
which  our  boys  and  girls  are  prepared  for  the  higher  colleges.  All  of 
these  high  schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  they 
are  largely  attended .  The  educational  interests  of  this  county  are  steadily 
improving,  and  I  can  see  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  our  boys  and 
girls  for  a  liberal  education.  May  this  sentiment  prevail  all  over  our 
beloved  old  State. 

Respectfully,  R.  B.  HuxTER, 

vSupervisor  of  Mecklenburg  County. 


Hertford,  N.  C,  October  22,  1S98. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  will  say  this  county  has  not  paid  out  any  money  for 
Institute  work,  because,  I  think,  if  the  County  Supervisor  is  careful  to 
grant  license  to  teach  to  none  except  those  who  are  competent  to  teach, 
the  monty  paid  out  for  such  purposes  can  be  better  expended  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers — that  is  to  say,  in  extension  of  the  school  term.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  is  so  essential  to  the  good  of  our  public 
schools  as  an  extended  school  term.  We  have  so  little  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  our  schools  that  I  deem  it  waste  to  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  employment  of  teachers.  I  am  hoping  that  this  winter's 
school  term  will  be  longer  than  that  of  last  winter.  I  regard  our  public 
schools  as  the  only  reliable  means  by  which  the  masses  of  our  people  are 
to  be  educated,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  our  people  shall  esteem 
the  public  school  as  the  most  priceless  institution  of  our  State.  The 
status  of  the  public  school  in  each  of  the  several  States  is  a  sure  index  of 
the  value  placed  upon  education  by  the  several  peoples  thereof.     Where- 
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ever  the  public  school  does  not  exist,  there  education  in  its  crudest  form 
will  be  found.  Yours  ver}-  truly,  etc., 

Francis  Picakd, 
Superintendent  of  Perquimans  County. 


Queen,  N.  C,  October  25,  1S9S. 
C.  H.  Mkbank,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

vSiR  ; — Some  of  the  p^iblic  schools  in  Montgomery  county  are  not  as 
good  as  I  thought  they  were  before  I  began  visiting  them.  In  some  of 
the  schools  where  I  have  gone  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  books  used  are 
old  and  out  of  date.  Some  of  the  people  say  that  they  would  buy  the 
books  needed  if  they  could  get  them,  while  others  don't  seem  to  realize 
the  need  of  having  any  books  except  Webster's  old  speller,  etc.  This  is 
the  case  in  some  of  our  districts  but  not  in  all  of  them.  We  have  some 
well  conducted  schools. 

We  have  had  no  Teacher's  Institute  for  several  years,  neither  have  we 
any  Teachers'  Association.  There  was  a  Teachers'  Association  organized 
a  few  years  ago,  but  it  soon  died  for  want  of  interest. 

In  some  townships  the  committee  have  decided  to  pay  no  teacher  more 
than  f  20.00  per  month.  Many  of  our  first  grade  teachers  have  to  teach 
for  that  amount  or  not  teach  at  all.  I  heard  a  school  committeeman, 
who  is  a  farmer,  remark  some  time  ago  that  he  was  not  willing  for  any 
one  to  make  more  than  he  could. 

We  certainly  need  and  must  have  a  Teachers'  Association,  whether  we 
have  any  other  organization  or  not. 

Most  truly,  (JEO.  L.  Reynolds, 

Supervisor  of  Montgomery  County. 


Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  October  13,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  no  Teachers'  Association  here  at  present,  but  I 
expect  to  organize  one  shortly.  As  to  Institute  work,  we  have  had  none 
conducted  here  for  some  years,  but  we  intend  to  do  better  in  future. 

I  can  say  but  little  regarding  the  general  condition  of  the  public 
schools,  because  I  have  not  visited  them.  I  am  reliably  informed,  how- 
ever, that  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  in  the  county  is  for  the  most 
part  good.  With  few  exceptions  the  school-houses  are  comparatively 
new,  having  been  built  and  furnished  within  recent  years.  And  still  the 
good  work  goes  on.  We  continue  to  build  new  houses  every  year. 
Since  I  have  been  in  office  an  appropriation  of  1:412  50  has  been  made  for 
a  new  house  in  one  of  our  townships. 

I  believe  we  have  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State  here  at  Elizabeth 
City.  The  building  is  a  commodious  brick  structure,  and  six  teachers 
are  employed.  The  school  is  divided  into  five  grades,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  superintendent,  and  bookkeeping  and  stenography  will  be 
taught  during  the  present  term. 
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As  to  the  rural  districts,  more  money  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  high 
grade  teachers  at  a  liberal  salary,  and  to  lengthen  the  usual  four  months 
term.  Very  respectfully,  Gaston  Pool, 

Supervisor  of  Pasquotank  County. 


Glen  Ayre,  N.  C,  October  31,  1S9S. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Mkb.\ne,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — The  teachers  of  Mitchell  county,  N.  C,  met  at  Bakers- 
ville,  July,  1S97,  and  organized  a  Teachers'  Associaton.  The  Association 
prospered  during  August  and  the  following  autumn.  It  was  a  good  edu- 
cational help  for  the  teachers  of  Mitchell.  It  should  have  been  kept  up; 
but  for  the  distance  the  teachers  had  to  go,  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  this  mountain  section  of  country,  the  Association  closed. 

There  has  not  been  an  Association  organized  this  year.  I  think 
Teacher's  Associations  are  a  great  help  for  the  cause  of  education. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  Institute  July,  1S97.  We  did  not  have  an 
Institute  in  Mitchell  this  summer. 

The  public  schools  of  Mitchell  are  progressing.  Better  teaching  is 
being  done  each  year.  We  have  better  school-houses  and  more  thorough 
teachers  than  formerly.  The  text-books  are  superior  to  those  used  some 
years  ago.  With  these  improvements  in  teachers,  houses  and  books,  the 
public  schools  are  advancing. 

Public  education  in  Mitchell  county  is  doing,  and  has  done,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  for  our  people,  because  the  education  of  our  people 
depends  almost  entirel}'  on  public  schools. 

•  There  are  not  many  young  men  and  j-oung  women  who  are  receiving, 
or  have  received,  an  academic  education,  and  a  very  small  number, 
indeed,  who  have  gone  to  college.  Those  who  have  attended  academies 
and  colleges  received  their  rudimentary  instruction  in  public  schools. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  public  schools  of  our  country,  nine-tenths  of  the 
children  would  not  receive  any  instruction.  I  am  very  thankful  that  we 
have  a  free  school  system  in  North  Carolina.  May  our  free  schools 
become  better,  be  prosperous  and  do  good  for  the  time  to  come,  is  my 
sincere  desire.  Very  truly,  Augustus  Masters, 

Supervisor  of  Mitchell  County. 


Wentworth,  N.  C,  November  7,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  circular  requesting  a  brief  letter  as  to  Teachers' 
Association,  etc.,  to  hand. 

I.  I  have  not  organized  a  Teachers'  Association  in  this  county.  My 
predecessor  oiganized  one  for  each  race,  bitt  little  or  no  interest  was 
taken  in  it,  and  good  results  were  not  visible. 

The  time  when  work  in  these  associations  would  be  most  helpful  for 
teachers,  is  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  Unfortunately  for  us,  our 
school  term  begins  in  October  and  closes  in  March,  embracing  the  coldest 
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jjerioil  of  the  year.     During  the  winter  season  travel   in  this  county  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  almost  impassable  condition  of  our  roads. 

These  things,  in  connection  with  the  small  salaries  usually  paid  our 
teachers,  make  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  a  Teachers'  Association 
such  a  burden  to  our  teachers  that  I  have  not  yet  asked  them  to  organize. 

2.  iNSTiTVTK.s. — I  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  Frank  H.  Curtiss  and 
conducted  an  Institute  of  one  week  for  each  race. 

I  have  never  seen  as  much  interest  manifested  in  an  Institute  anywhere 
as  we  had  here.  The  teachers  expressed  themselves  as  greatly  benefited, 
and  would  gladly  have  remained  twice  as  long  as  they  did. 

I  really  think  it  better  to  put  our  best  efforts  in  an  Institute  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  each  year  and  have  a  wide-awake,  lively,  helpful  meeting, 
than  to  try  to  have  several  less  helpful  and  interesting  meetings  and  call 
it  an  Association. 

I  think  I  may  say  without  egotism  or  flattery  that  the  public  school 
teachers,  white  and  colored,  of  Rockingham  county,  are  decidedly  above 
the  average  in  the  State  in  point  of  intelligence,  skill  and  social  standing. 

3.  The  CtKxkrai,  Condition  of  Public  Schools. — An  increase  in 
usefulness  and  interest  is  manifest  in  our  schools. 

Committeemen  are  seeking  to  secure  better  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  most  of  the  schools.  In  some  instances  committeemen  appear  to  have 
contracted  ideas  and  make  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  will 
require  time  to  overcome  this  hindrance. 

Sentiment  in  favor  of  local  taxation  is  increasing.  I  hope  in  my  next 
annual  report  to  make  advance  in  this  direction. 

Needs. — Larger  and  more  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  pupils.    , 

Greater  interest  on  the  part  of  parents. 

More  money.  Very  respectfully,  E.  P.  ElunGTOn, 

Supervisor  of  Rockingham  County. 


Office  Supervisor  of  County  vSchools, 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C,  October  15,  1898. 
Hon.  Ch.\s.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superintendent,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mv  De.\R  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  give  you  the  following  informa- 
tion about  the  progress  of  education  in  the  count}-  of  Buncombe  : 

1.  Teacher.s'  As.soci.\Tion. — The  teachers  of  the  county  meet  monthly 
at  Asheville,  at  the  close  of  each  school  month.  A  program  of  three 
or  four  live,  up-to-date  topics  is  printed  and  distributed  to  all  teachers 
two  weeks  before  the  meeting.  ( leneral  discussion  is  had  on  every  topic 
after  the  leader  has  closed  his  remarks.  An  average  attendance  of  seventy- 
fiv-e  of  the  1 20  teachers  in  the  county  has  been  made  so  far,  besides  most 
of  the  teachers  in  Asheville  public  and  private  schools. 

2.  Trainino  Schools. — During  the  past  summer,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion provided  five  training  schools,  of  one  month  each,  at  as  many  parts 
of  the  county,  four  for  white  teachers  and  one  for  negro  teachers.  One 
hundred  and  ten  teachers  attended  these  schools,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
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schools  the  regular  county  examination  was  held,  covering  three  days, 
and  the  papers  were  graded  by  a  competent  committee,  and  certificates 
issued  on  this  basis.  Teachers  express  great  satisfaction  at  the  work 
done  in  these  schools,  and  have  petitioned  for  a  two  months  term  next 
year.  The  public  schools  are  in  fine  condition,  with  well  equipped  teach- 
ers, and  a  longer  attendance  than  ever  before.  The  term  this  year  will 
average  five  months.  There  is  a  great  and  growing  enthu.siasm  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  public  education.  The  township's  svstem  is  gen- 
erally acceptable  to  all  classes. 

Nearly  all  the  schools  have  raised  from  fc.oo  to  |2o.oo  to  buy  books 
for  the  foundation  of  a  public  school  library'.  Many  new  school  houses 
are  being  erected  throughout  the  county,  after  plans  furnished  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  .seat  all  public 
school-houses  with  the  best  patent  double  desks  This  movement  is  likely 
to  be  carried  to  a  successfvd  issue  in  Januar}-,  1899. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant,  David  L.  Ei<li.s, 

Supervisor  of  Buncombe  County. 

Buncombe  County  ha.s —  ■ 

1.  Three  Colleges,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  five  hundred  students. 

2.  vSeven  High  Schools  and  Academies,  with  an  enrollment  of  nine  hun- 
dred students. 

3.  A  system  of  Graded  vSchools,  with  thirty  teachers,  instructing  2,000 
white  and  1,500  colored  children. 

4.  A  .system  of  free  Kindergarten  Schools. 

5.  Five  denominational  schools,  at  which  are  taught  the  handcraft  best 
suited  to  industrial  pursuits  in  life. 

6.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  enthusiastic  Teachers"  Associations  in 
the  State,  with  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred  teachers  monthly. 

7.  Five  Training  Schools  for  teachers,  of  two  months  session  every 
year,  each,  officered  by  five  trained  in  tructors. 

8.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  public  schools,  enrolling  io,(X'o  pupils. 

9.  Raised  nearly  j''75,ooo  for  public  schools  this  year. 

10.  Not  endorsed  a  certificate  this  year,  but  required  a  rigid  examination 
for  license  to  teach  in  her  schools. 

11.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive  Boards  of  Education, 
and  several  of  the  most  liberal  and  business-like  vSchool  Committees  in 
the  State. 

12.  Raised  this  year  (189S)  money  enough  to  place  a  working  library 
in  nearly  every  public  school  in  the  count}'. 

13.  The  whole  time  of  the  Supervisor  given  to  the  work  of  the  public 
schools. 

14.  Arranged  to  place  the  best  patent  double  desks  into  all  the  school 
houses  in  1898. 

For  any  information  about  the  educational  interests  of  Asheville  and 
Buncombe  county,  Address  D.  L.  Ei.iJS, 

I  Sec'y  and  vSupervi.sor,  .\slieville,  N.  C. 
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LETTERS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 

Note. — I  publish  here  some  of  the  most  important  offi- 
cial letters  sent  out  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  during  the  last  two  years.  This  is  done 
that  the  public  may  know  the  official  advice  and  council 
of  the  present  Superintendent  as  to  whether  it  has  been 
wise  or  otherwise. 

Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  April,  1897. 

To  the  Friends  of  Public  Education  : 

I  wish  to  explain  one  or  two  important  changes  in  the 
School  Law  as  enacted  by  the  last  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina. 

First — The  township  is  to  be  the  unit  of  our  Public 
School  System.  The  public  schools  in  the  township  are 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  five  School  Com- 
mitteemen. These  men  have  large  discretion  as  to  estab- 
lishing schools  in  their  townships.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  old  law,  in  many  instances,  there  are  three  huts, 
not  school-houses,  each  receiving  about  $75.00  per  year. 
Under  the  new  law  it  is  possible  to  have,  instead  of  three 
cabins,  one  i/ood  scJiool-houHc  near  the  centre  of  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  three  cabins,  and  have  $225  for  this 
school.  Instead  of  having  three  $15  teachers  we  may  have 
one  good  $50  man  or  woman,  that  may  do  more  for  the 
school  children  in  four  months  than  under  the  old  system 
was  done  in  two  or  three  years. 

Who  would  not  rather  send  his  children  two,  or  even 
three  miles  to  a  school  that  is  a  school  than  to  have  a  poor 
school  on  the  corner  of  his  farm  ?  I  am  aware  that  some 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  township  system  on  account 
of  school-houses  being  near  them,  and  on  account  of  work 
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or  money  spent  on  some  of  these  houses.  I  hope  these 
persons  will  take  a  liberal  view  of  this  matter,  lay  aside 
personal  preference  and  join  in  hearty  co-operation  for  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  When  we  unite  the 
small  schools  into  one  good,  strong  school,  with  one  ener- 
getic, live  teacher,  then,  and  not  until  then,  may  we  expect 
to  have  public  schools  of  such  force  and  character  that  will 
be  felt  in  our  State. 

Second — The  election,  to  be  held  "  on  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Monday  in  August,"  is  worthy  of  your  careful  con- 
sideration. This  election  is  to  be  held  in  every  township. 
The  County  Commissioners  at  their  June  meeting  are  to 
give  notice  of  this  election  in  every  county  in  North 
Carolina. 

Any  township  that  votes  to  tax  itself  $500  for  public 
schools  will  receive  $500  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Friends,  do  not  become  alarmed  when  you  hear  the 
word  tax.  I  am  aware  that  our  country  people  do  have  a 
hard  time  to  pay  their  taxes,  but  consider  how  little  would 
be  the  tax  of  each  one  in  a  township  in  order  to  raise 
$1,500,  and  then  have  this  supplemented  by  the  State  with 
$500,  making  $2,000  in  addition  to  what  school  fund  you 
now  have.  Suppose  where  we  now  have  twelve  schools  in 
a  township  we  make  only  eight  strong  schools  ;  each  one 
would  receive  from  the  $2,000  $250 ;  add  this  $250  to  your 
regular  school  fund  ;  if  we  can  put  three  of  the  $75  schools 
together,  then  we  would  have  $250  plus  $225,  which  is 
$475  for  each  school.  Now,  my  friends,  do  not  say  that 
all  this  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in 
our  State. 

I  tell  you  it  can  be  done,  and  when  we  have  $475  for 
our  public  schools  in  our  State,  then  we  will  have  a  right 
to  demand  professional  teachers  in  our  public  schools. 

What  right  have  we  to  talk  about  professional  teachers 
in  our  public  schools,  with  only  $75  or  $100  a  year  to  pay 
such  teachers? 
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Third — I  would  like  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  idea  that 
some  of  our  people  have  in  regard  to  teachers'  salaries.  I 
have  heard  School  Committeemen  compare  the  time  of  a 
school  teacher  with  that  of  the  wood-chopper,  the  ditcher 
and  the  ordinary  laborer.  I  have  not  aught  to  say  against 
any  man  who  does  this  kind  of  work ;  it  is  honorable  and 
right,  but  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  a 
man's  education  is  his  investment.  Let  us  see  what  an 
ordinary  education  costs.  In  time,  it  costs  six  years — two 
years  preparatory,  and  four  years  in  college. 

We  will  say  that  the  cost  of  the  preparatory  education 
is  $300,  of  the  college  four  years,  at  $250  each,  making  a 
cost  of  $1,300. 

The  six  years'  time  spent  in  school  would  be  worth  at 
least  six  hundred  dollars.  Thus  we  see  the  total  cost  of 
an  ordinary  education  in  time  and  money  is  about  $1,900. 
These  figures  mean  strict  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  The  interest  on  this  education  is  3c.  per  day  at  6 
per  cent,  interest.  Now  what  farmer  or  business  man  would 
invest  $1,900  and  compare  his  income  with  the  25-cent 
wood-chopper  or  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  has  invested 
neither  time  nor  money  ?  C.  H.  Mebane, 

State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
slpkrintendent  of  public  instruction, 

Raleigh,  April  10,  1898. 
To  the  Members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Memhers  of  the  Respective  School  Committees: 
Gentlemen  : — You  are  aware  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  of  the  School  Districts,  under  the  old  law,  to  leave 
over  a  part  of  the  School  Fund  from  the  winter  school  and 
have  said  fund  taught  out  during  the  summer  months. 
Vou  are  also  aware  that  the  apportionment  of  school  funds 
was  made  last  January,  and  that  there  can  be  no  apportion- 
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ment  of  school  funds  until  January,  1898,  which  appor- 
tionment will  be  made  under  the  new  law  and  upon  a  dif- 
ferent basis. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  as  stated  above,  I,  as  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  advise  you  to  allow  the 
funds  that  were  left  over  for  a  summer  school  to  be  taught 
out  as  usual.  You  will  have  no  trouble  to  ascertain  from 
the  records  what  schools  have  such  fund. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  as  little  friction  as  possible 
may  be  created  in  changing  from  the  old  system  to  the 
township  system. 

Let  chano;es  be  made  with  care  and  deliberation.  There 
are  in  many  localities  too  many  small  districts,  and  in  many 
instances  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  erect  one  good 
school-house  and  have  one  good  school,  where  now  there 
are  two  or  three  poor  school-houses  and  two  or  three  poor 
schools. 

Gentlemen,  the  responsibilities  that  you  have  assumed 
are  great,  and  the  work  is  worthy  of  your  greatest  care  and 
concern. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  new  law  is  largely  in  your 
hands.  Will  you,  like  men,  rise  up  and  meet  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  you  ?  I  trust  that  you  will.  Remember 
that  not  only  your  children,  and  not  only  your  neighbor's 
children  are  to  be  benefited,  but  your  work  is  to  have  its 
effect  upon  the  future  generations  of  our  great  State. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Mebane. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  June  i,  1897. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  May 
28,  1897,  th^  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  That  in  case  the  general  State  fund  shall  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  payment  of  the  $50,000  appropriated  by 
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the  Public  School  Law  of  1897,  the  Board  of  Education 
authorizes  a  loan  from  the  School  Fund  to  the  general  State 
fund  sufficient  to  meet  such  appropriation,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  may  be  called  for.'' 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  Local  Taxa- 
tion Act  as  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  We  want 
the  united  force  of  the  press  in  North  Carolina  in  the  inter- 
est of  public  education.  We  are  becoming  more  and  more 
a  reading  people.  A  larger  part  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple read  the  newspapers  to-day  than  ever  before. 

We  want  the  united  force  of  the  pulpit,  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  all  the  true  men  and  women  in  our  State,  to  arouse 
the  masses  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of  education,  and 
on  the  importance  of  the  election  to  take  place  on  Tuesday 
after  the  second  Monday  in  August.  We  want  a  campaign 
for  education.  The  opposition  to  be  overcome  is  great. 
The  work  to  be  done  is  immense. 

If  there  are  friends  of  education  who  cannot  go  out  among 
the  people,  and  yet  want  to  do  something  for  the  cause,  they 
can  help  by  giving  money  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  go  and  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  univeisal 
education. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  effect  an  organization  at  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  whereby  we  may  have  some  man  in  every 
county  in  the  State. 

We  are  in  the  fight  to  accomplish  something.  We  have 
had  considerable  space  devoted  to  us  to  show  our  ignorance, 
etc.,  but  our  zeal  rises  with  the  opposition. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Sup't  Public  Instrtiction  for  N.  C. 


office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  19,  1897. 
To  the  Count  1/  Supervisor  oj  Piihlic  Schools. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  reorganization  of  the   Public   School 
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System  of  North  Carolina,  according    to    the    Act   of    the 
General  Assembly,  is  now  complete. 

The  working  force  of  the  system  consists  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  County  Board  of  Education,  the  County 
Supervisor,  the  Township  Committee  and  the  teachers. 
We  must  work  together.  We  must  make  a  success  of  our 
efforts  to  educate  the  masses  in  North  Carolina.  As  head 
of  the  system  for  the  State,  I  shall  expect  much  of  you. 
The  first  object  before  us  is  to  carry  the  local  taxation  elec- 
tion August  10,  "for  schools."  We  have  a  great  opportuni- 
ty here  and  great  responsibility.  Local  taxation  is  the 
only  hope  of  building  up  our  Public  School  system  ;  it  is 
only  hope  of  educating  the  poor  children. 

If  we  would  have  twenty-six  weeks  school  instead  of 
twelve  weeks,  if  we  would  make  North  Carolina  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  States  instead  of  one  of  the  most  illiterate, 
we  must  get  the  people  to  vote  for  local  taxation. 

Therefore,  I  come  to  you  with  the  request  that  you  per- 
sonally do  all  you  can  to  carry  the  coming  election  "  for 
Schools ;  "  that  you  send  out  speakers,  workers  and  litera- 
ture, if  possible ;  that  you  officially  prepare  a  letter  for  the 
School  Committee  of  your  county,  urging  them  to  work 
for  local  taxation  in  their  respective  townships.  Organize 
the  county  thoroughly.  Show  the  people  what  little  the 
tax  will  amount  to  and  what  great  things  it  will  do  for 
them. 

Go  to  the  office  of  the  Register  of  Deeds  and  make  a 
table  of  one  or  two  townships  and  show  to  the  public  how 
little  will  be  the  burden  each  one  will  have  to  bear,  and 
how  great  things  will  follow  for  the  schools  of  the  town- 
ships that  vote  for  local  tax. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Suft.  Public  Inslruction  for  N.  C. 
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(JFFICE  OF 
SUPFRIXTEXDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

August  24,  1897. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  OUR 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

I  come  to  you  with  this  important  question  and  ask  you 
to  give  it  your  careful  consideration.  This  is  a  question 
that  should  interest  all  the  friends  of  popular  education. 

The  first  remedy  I  shall  suggest,  is,  to  have  better  schools. 
How  are  we  to  have  better  schools  ?     Secure  better  teachers. 

Our  schools  are  largely  what  our  teachers  make  them. 
So  long  as  we  have  teachers  that  have  only  just  enough 
interest  in  their  work  to  secure  the  money  at  the  end  of  the 
school,  just  so  long  we  may  expect  to  have  a  poor  attend- 
ance of  the  children. 

If  the  teachers  are  not  interested  in  the  schools  we  need 
not  expect  for  the  children  to  be  interested,  and  if  the 
teachers  and  children  are  not  interested,  the  parents  will  not 
likely  take  much  interest. 

Let  us  then  have  teachers  who  are  interested  in  school 
work  themselves,  and  who  will  strive  to  create  an  interest 
in  both  the  children  and  the  parents  of  the  community  in 
which  they  teach. 

Let  our  teachers  go  out  among  some  of  the  indifferent 
parents  and  strive  to  show  them  what  they  can  and  will  do 
for  their  children. 

When  their  children  come,  be  sure  that  something  is  done 
for  them.  Our  paj-ents  ought  not  to  he  suc/i  strungrrs  to 
our  schools^  and  especially  to  our  school  teachers.  Let  our 
teachers  have  some  entertainments  occasionally  that  will 
improve  and  at  the  same  time  interest  the  children.  Invite 
especially  those  parents  who  are  known  to  take  little  interest 
or  concern  in  the  school.  We  have  known  cases  of  this 
kind  where  the  most  indifferent  and  even  an  opponent 
of  the  school  has  been  won  over  to  be  its  most  ardent  friend 
and  supporter. 
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Above  all  things,  I  would  suggest  that  our  teachers  use 
common  sense,  tad  and  judgment.  Often  a  great  deal  of 
harm  is  done  by  some  young  Solon  who  goes  out  into  a 
community  of  good,  honest,  but  uneducated  people.  He 
goes  out  with  some  new-fangled  idea  that  he  has  read  about, 
or  with  some  fine-spun  theory,  and  he  speaks  of  Pedagogy, 
Psychology,  using  high-sounding  phrases  of  which  the 
people  and  the  children  have  no  conception  as  to  their 
meaning.  Some  one  may  say  these  last  few  lines  are  a 
reflection  upon  our  teachers.  I  deny  it — /  luivc  seen  and 
Jicard  /list  such  teachers. 

The  cry  was  made  during  the  late  campaign  for  local 
taxation  that  our  children  do  not  attend  what  schools  we 
now  have — why  spend  any  more  money,  when  what  we  now 
have  is  not  used  and  appreciated  by  those  who  need  it  most. 

I  am  in  favor  of  better  schooh,  .better  teachers.,  mure 
earnest,  honest  e^^'ort  to  make  them  worthy  to  be  attended 
by  our  children,  and  then  if,  after  we  have  good  schools, 
the  people  will  not  send  their  children,  /  shall  he  in  favor 
of  com-piihory  ediicativii. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Mebanp:, 

S  lifer  intend  cut  of  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  x\ugust  27,  1897. 
To  the  County  Supervisor : 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  you  and  your  County  Board 
of  Education  to  Section  2555  of  the  School  Law  of  1897. 

I  find  that  the  printer  omitted  a  very  important  part  of 
this  Section,  as  follows  : 

"  No  order  given  by  a  School  Committee  of  any  District 
(Township)  for  maps,  charts,  globes,  or  other  school  appa- 
ratus, shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  be  indorsed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  (which  now  means 
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Chairman   County   Board  of   Education)  and  approved  by 
the  County  Board  of  Education." 

I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  your 
county  to  put  a  stop  to  the  squandering  of  the  School  Fund, 
if  it  has  been  in  your  county.  Beware  of  vouchers  that  are 
presented  to  you  for  school  supplies.  These  words,  "  school 
supplies,"  on  some  of  these  vouchers  I  have  seen,  simply 
mean  $37.50  for  a  school  chart. 

Now,  can  you  expect  for  people  to  be  willing  to  pay 
taxes  to  support  public  schools  when  the  money  is  squan- 
dered this  way  ? 

If  I  lived  in  a  county  where  I  had  to  pay  taxes,  to  be 
wasted  in  this  way,  when  an  election  came  to  vote  on  school 
taxes,  I  would  take  the  stump  and  canvass  the  county 
against  schools,  until  we  could  find  men  that  had  sense 
enough  to  kfiow  how  to  spend  the  monny. 

Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Su-perintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Nov.  20,  1897. 
To  the  Teachers: 

Dear  Friends  : — I  have  sent  to  your  County  Supei  visor 
a  constitution  for  a  Teachers'  Association  in  your  county. 
I  send  this  letter  to  you  and  ask  your  co-operation  in  this 
great  work. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  public  education  for  our  teach- 
ers to  be  organized  ;  to  have  united  action  for  advancement 
among  our  teachers.  No  teacher  is  so  wise  but  that  he 
may  learn  something  by  coming  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
teachers.  Those  of  you  who  are  better  prepared  to  teach, 
and  who  have  had  better  opportunities  than  others,  should 
meet  with-  the  others  who  are  not  so  well  prepared,  and 
who  have  not  had  such  favorable  opportunities. 
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Come  together  in  the  Teachers'  Association  for  mutual 
benefit,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of  public  education  in 
general. 

Why  shall  not  our  teachers  be  organized?  The  business 
men,  bankers  and  merchants  are  organized. 

We  have  our  Dental  x\ssociation,  our  Medical  Associa- 
tion, our  Press  Association,  our  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

All  these  organizations  mean  something,  and  have  force 
and  effect,  each  one  in  its  own  special  work.  Why  may 
not  the  teachers  come  together  and  have  some  force  and 
power,  not  only  in  the  county  where  the  Association  is,  but 
be  felt  in  adjoining  counties,  and  still,  of  more  importance, 
be  felt  in  the  Legislature  of  our  State,  to  secure  whatever 
legislation  is  needed  from  time  to  time  for  the  best  interest 
and  progress  of  the  schools  ? 

Our  teachers,  both  public  and  private,  do  not  make  them- 
selves felt  as  they  should,  as  a  class  of  men  and  women,  in 
their  respective  counties.  Too  many  of  our  teachers  are 
indifferent  as  to  what  public  sentiment  is  on  the  subject  of 
popular  education.  Too  often  they  sit  in  silence  while  the 
politicians  around  the  court-house  and  the  school  commit- 
teemen squander  the  public  money. 

The  County  Association  may  not  only  create  public  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  popular  education,  but  it  may  be  the  means 
of  securing  school  men  for  school  committeemen  instead  of 
men  who  will  do  the  bidding  of  the  court-house  politician. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  making  the  public  school  money 
the  most  sacred,  which  it  should  be,  of  any  public  money 
in  the  county. 

It  may  make  the  schools,  instead  of  a  farce  and  a  subject 
of  ridicule,  a  power  and  a  blessing  to  each  community. 

Will  you  not  do  some  of  these  things?  Do  not  sit  down 
in  silence,  like  some  of  our  teachers  did  last  summer;  because 
certain  men  favored  local  tax  they  were,  therefore,  against  it. 

If  you  have  not  good  school  men  in  your  county,  no  bet- 
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ter  way  to  start  a  move  for  the  right  kind  of  men  than  in 
your  Association  as  a  body  of  teachers. 

You,  as  an  association  of  teachers  and  workers  for  popu- 
lar education,  can  make  demands  of  your  county  officers, 
which  will  be  granted,  for  the  benefit  of  your  schools. 

I  hope  }ou  will  give  this  subject  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  that  I  shall  hear  of  action  along  this  line  in  your 
county  at  an  early  day. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  H.  Mebanh, 

Superintendent  of  Puljlic  Instruction. 


office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  12,  1897. 
To  the  Members  County  Board  of  Education  : 

I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  Sec.  2569  of  the 
School  Law,  which  is  as  follows  : 

"  The  County  Supervisor  shall  be  required  to  visit  the 
public  schools  of  his  County,  while  in  session,  but  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  shall 
inform  himself  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  various 
schools  within  his  jurisdiction." 

My  reason  for  sending  this  circular  letter  is,  that  in  some 
counties,  I  learn  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  has 
decided  that  the  Supervisor  shall  not  visit  any  of  the  schools. 

This  decision  is  contrary  to  the  law,  which  says  :  "Super- 
visors shall  be  required  to  visit,"  etc. 

The  provision,  "  but  under  the  direction  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,''  is  a  wise  one.  Under  the  old  County 
Superintendent  system,  I  heard  of  one  County  Superinten- 
dend  who  visited  schools  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He 
would  only  visit  one  school  a  day,  no  matter  how  u'^ar  by 
another  school  was.  He  managed  to  have  some  schools 
taught  during  the  summer,  and  some  during  the  autumn 
and  winter*  in  his  county,  so  that  he  could  find  visiting  to 
be  done  the  greater  part  of  the   year.     Thus   you   see  the 
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need  of  a  check  for  such  characters.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  to  see  that  no  useless  time  is 
charged  against  the  School  Fund  by  the  County  Supervisor. 
The  teachers  and  the  people  will  soon  let  it  be  known 
whether  the  Supervisor  is  killing  time  or  is  giving  life  and 
insipiration  to  the  schools  and  teachers. 

If  any  County  Board  of  Education  in  North  Carolina  has 
a  Supervisor  who  cannot  and  vnll  not  give  impetus  and  life 
to  the  schools  by  his  council,  phicli,  pish  and  power ,  by 
coming  in  touch  with  these  schools  at  least  once  a  year  ;  1 
say  if  the  County  Board  of  Education  has  a  man  who  can- 
not do  this,  then  such  a  man  is  not  the  man  for  Supervisor 
for  our  public  schools,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  de- 
clare the  office  vacant  and  find  a  man  zt'ho  can  and  zvill 
make  himself  heard  and  felt  in  the  county. 

I  feel  sorry  for  the  public  school  teachears  and  the  chil- 
dren of  any  county,  of  whose  Supervisor  it  can  truthfully  be 
said  that  his  visiting  and  coming  in  touch  with  the  schools 
of  his  county  is  a  waste  of  the  public  money. 

If  the  Supervisor  is  not  capable  of  discharging  his  whole 
duty  the  County  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  it, 
and  if  he  is  capable  of  discharging  his  duty  I  beg  you  not 
to  tie  his  hands,  but  send  him  out  among  the  schools  and 
among  the  people.  We  must  just  j6y?^/;c?  it  into  many  of 
our  people,  how  great  is  their  responsibility  to  their  own 
children  and  their  neighbors'  children — and  our  County 
Supervisors  should  do  a  large  share  of  this  fDunding. 

Let  the  Supervisor  get  the  people  out  and  have  an  Edu- 
cational Rallay-day  in  every  township,  if  possible,  at  least 
once  a  year.  Let  the  teachers,  parents  and  children  all 
feel  the  power  and  influence  of  your  Supervisor.  When 
this  is  done  then  you  will  see  a  month  or  six  weeks  being 
added  here  and  there  to  the  public  schools  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, and  this  will  finally  lead  to  a  foundation  for  the 
support  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township?,  namely,  local 
tax.  Yours  truly,  C.  H.  Mebane, 

6  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction. 
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Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  4,  1897. 
To  the  Comriiitteeincm : 

I  hope  you  have  the  census  of  your  respective  town- 
ships, and  that  you  have  assigned  the  children  to  their 
respective  schools.  If  you  have  not  the  census  you  must 
take  it  accurately  and  have  the  reports  in  the  hands  of  your 
County  Supervisor  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  This  will  only  give  the  Supervisor  one  mouth 
to  get  his  report  in  shape  for  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1898,  when  the  appor- 
tionment will  be  made  strictly  by  the  township,  and  so 
much  per  capita. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  continue  a  school  near  a  town- 
ship line,  the  committees  which  control  the  territory  from 
which  the  children  will  come  to  compose  such  school  or 
schools,  should  get  together  and  decide  how  many,  and 
who,  shall  attend  or  be  assigned  to  such  schools.  Make 
these  reports  plain,  so  that  the  County  Board  of  Education 
may  easily  understand. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  each  school  shall  have 
sixty-five  children  assigned  to  it,  no  more  and  no  less,  for, 
on  account  of  geographical  reasons,  in  certain  localities, 
impassable  streams  and  creeks  and  sparsely  settled  areas,  it 
will  not  be  practicable  to  have  as  many  as  sixty-five  chil- 
dren for  each  school,  and  for  these  reasons  one  school  may 
have  fewer  than  thirty  children,  but  others  have  as  many 
as  seventy-five  or  one  hundred,  but  the  average  in  the  whole 
township  should  not  be  less  than  sixty-five. 

If  possible,  I  would  much  prefer  to  have  an  average  of 
seventy-five  or  eighty.  This  would  be  much  better,  as  the 
greater  the  average  the  fewer  the  schools,  and  consequently 
the  longer  the  school  term. 

You  are  required  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary and  re-apportion  the  money  that  has  been  apportioned 
to  your  township  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
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I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  prepare  a  Record 
Book  for  you.  This  book  is  arranged  as  simple  as  can  be, 
and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  each  School  Committee 
in  North  Carolina.  You  will  find  a  colored  page  for  your 
account  with  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and  twelve 
white  pages  following  each  colored  one,  for  an  itemized 
account  with  each  school  in  your  township. 

You  have  more  power  and  larger  discretion  as  to  the 
re-apportionment  of  the  School  Fund  than  was  ever  allowed 
to  School  Committeemen  before  by  the  laws  of  our  State, 
and  I  trust  you  will  use  this  power  and  discretion  wisely. 
Remember  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  township 
system  is  largely  in  >-our  hands.  Use  your  wisest  judgment 
and  do  what  you  know  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public 
schools.  Do  not  expect  to  please  everybody,  but  dare  to 
do  your  duty. 

I  would  remind  you  that  a  good,  live,  energetic  teacher 
is  cheaper  at  $35  or  $40  per  month  than  a  teacher  who 
knows  nothing  of  what  progress  and  real  teacliing  is,  even 
at  ;^i5  per  month.  Pay  your  teachers  more  and  demand 
more  of  them — then  you  will  move  forward. 

Do  not,  I  beg  you,  waste  the  School  Fund  for  school  sup- 
plies. It  is  amazing  to  see  how  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  our  puplic  school  money  has  been  spent  for  supplies, 
and  yet  where  are  the  equipped  public  school  houses  ? 

C.    H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  October  26,  1897. 
To  the  Supervisors: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important  matter, 
to- wit :    The  employing  of  assistants  in  our  public  schools. 

No  person  should  be  allowed  to  teach  as  an  assistant  in  a 
public  school  unless  said  person  has  a  certificate  from  the 
County  Supervisor. 
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My  attention  has  been  called  to  some  instances  where 
the  principals  were  paid  $40  or  $50  per  month  of  the  pub- 
lic fund,  with  the  understanding  that  the  principal  teachers 
were  to  furnish  their  assistants.  The  assistants  selected  in 
these  cases  referred  to  were  some  pupils  taken  from  the 
school  and  not  qualified  for  the  work. 

Away  with  the  idea  that  anyb.ody  can  teach  the  primary 
children  !  This  is  the  most  difHcult  work,  and  it  is  a  gross 
injustice  to  allow  the  children  to  be  imposed  uj)on  by  being 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  person  who  can  be  secured  by 
the  principal  for  the  least  money. 

A  case  was  reported  to  me  last  spring  where  a  principal 
drew  $20  per  month  of  public  funds  for  an  assistant  teacher 
and  hired  his  assistant  for  $10  or  $12. 

If  this  be  true,  such  a  man  is  not  fit  to  be  in  any  school- 
room. 

It  is  your  duty  as  Supervisor  to  see  that  the  little  ones 
are  not  neglected,  and  are  not  placed  in  charge  of  anyone 
except  a  competent  teacher.  See  to  it  that  every  man  and 
woman  has  a  certificate  before  he  or  she  teaches  in  a  public 
school.  Where  an  assistant  is  needed,  let  the  committee 
make  contract  with  assistant  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
the  principal,  then  we  will  have  110  unworthy  principals 
making  tnoney  on  incompetent  assistants^  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  above. 

In  some  of  our  counties  a  certificate  does  not  mean  much, 
but  be  sure  that  the  children  shall  have  the  benefit  of  what 
it  does  mean.  Very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction . 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  December  8,  1897. 
To  the  Supervisor  :■ 

My  Dear  Sir: — There  will  be  a  meeting  of  principals 
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and  teachers  of  High  Schools  in  Raleigh,  December  28th 
to  30th.  Several  of  these  men  are  Supervisors.  I  have, 
therefore,  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  County  Supervisors 
on  the  30th  of  December,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  can  meet  at  such  hour  or  hours  that 
will  not  conflict  with  the  High  School  meetino-. 

Will  you  not  make  some  little  sacrifice  to  attend  this 
meeting?     Reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  at  this  time. 

Good  board  can  be  had  at  the  Branson  House  at  $1.00 
per  day. 

There  are  many  things  pertaining  to  the  future  progress 
of  the  public  schools,  concerning  which  we  need  each 
others'  counsel  and  advice.  We  need  united  action  on  the 
part  of  Supervisors.  J^Vc  want  to  strive  for  the  same  great 
end  throughout  the  State.  We  want  to  use  the  very  best 
means  possible  to  secure  this  great  end. 

We  will  have  a  programme  arranged,  as  a  basis,  but  we 
want  each  Supervisor  to  come,  feeling  that  this  is  his  meet- 
ing. Come  and  bring  us  your  successes  and  failures  in 
the  school  work.  We  want  to  be  encouraged  by  your  suc- 
cess, and  want  to  help  you  make  good  the  failures  of  the 
past.  Above  all,  we  want  to  get  life  and  inspiration  into 
our  work. 

The  less  money  we  have  in  any  movement  the  greater 
need  of  energy  and  activity.  We  have  very  little  money 
for  our  public  schools — let  us  have  very  much  action,  and 
show  to  the  public  that  we  are  in  earnest  and  mean  to  do 
the  very  best  we  can,  and  then  we  will  have  more  friends 
of  public  schools  in  the  future  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.     Come,  if  you  possibly  can. 

Let  me  hear  whether  you  think  you  can  attend  this 
important  meeting  or  not. 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Picblic  Instruction. 
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Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  14,  1898. 
To  Supervisors  and  Members  of  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  write  you  in  regard  to  orders  given  during 
the  school  year  1896  and  1897  for  public  funds  when  there 
were  no  funds  due  the  districts. 

The  committees  had  no  authority  to  sign  orders  for 
money  when  there  was  none  due  the  school  for  which  they 
gave  the  order  for  school  supplies,  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons accepting  these  orders  did  so  at  his  own  risk. 

The  banks  that  bought  such  paper  or  orders  did  so  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  I  feel  sorry  for  the  banks,  but  I 
feel  more  sorry  for  the  children  whose  money  is  squan- 
dered. 

Some  counties  in  the  State  have  been  canvassed  by 
agents  who  knew  there  was  no  money  due  the  schools,  and 
the  committee  knew  they  had  no  money  to  pay  the  extrava- 
gant orders  they  were  giving. 

It  is  a  burning  shame  to  see  the  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  orders  given  for  money  when  there  was  none,  expecting 
to  gobble  up  the  money  of  the  children  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Do  not  spend  one  cent  of  the  school  money  due  from 
July  I,  1897,  to  June  30,  1898,  to  pay  orders  made  by  your 
predecessors  in  office. 

If  there  was  monev  due  the  districts  for  which  the  oroods 

o 

were  bought  at  the  time  they  were  bought,  and  for  the 
school  year  in  which  they  were  bought,  then,  of  course, 
such  orders  must  be  paid,  otherwise  do  not  pay  them. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   H.  Mebaxk, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  January  5.  1898. 
To  t/ic  Members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and 
Supervisors: 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  wish  to  urge  you  to  have  the  teachers 
examined  on  the  public  days  provided  for  by  law.  There 
are  two  special  reasons  why  this  should  be  done,  viz.: 
economy  and  systematic  woik  on  the  part  of  the  Supervisor. 

How  will  it  save  money? 

I  find  under  the  present  arrangement  in  some  counties 
that  very  few  teachers  are  examined  on  the  public  days,  but 
teachers  go  to  the  Supervisors  on  any  day  in  the  week  and 
any  week  in  the  year,  and  as  a  result  the  Supervisors  will 
have  almost  as  many  days'  service  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  fund  as  he  has  examined  teachers. 

The  teachers  of  every  county  should  be  examined  on  one 
of  the  four  days  provided  for  in  the  law,  with  perhaps  rare 
exceptions. 

We  ought  to  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  teachers  examined 
on  each  of  the  public  days,  and  have  only  to  pay  for  one 
day's  service  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  for  the  same 
number  of  teachers  examined  at  the  present  loose  way  of 
doing  in  some  counties. 

Where  Supervisors  cannot  arrange  to  have  separate  rooms 
for  whites  and  colored  to  carry  on  examinations  for  both 
races  at  the  same  time,  then  continue  the  examinations 
after  the  public  days  until  all  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
examined. 

We  want  this  money  that  is  paid  the  Supervisor  for 
examining  one  teacher  one  day  and  another  teacher  the 
next  day,  and  so  on,  to  pay  him  for  supervising  schools,  for 
going  out  and  coming  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  putting 
life  into  the  schools. 

I  am  not  censuring  the  Supervisor,  but  he  is  often  annoyed 
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and  hindered  in  his  teaching  or  private  business  by  being 
called  upon  to  examine  a  teacher  just  at  any  time,  and  of 
course  cannot  give  his  time  in  this  service  for  nothing,  and 
in  this  way  he  must  necessarily  have  a  large  number  of 
days'  service  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  applicants 
examined. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  Supervisor  cannot 
and  will  not  have  as  carefully  prepared  examination  just  at 
any  and  all  days  as  he  will  on  special  days  provided  for  in 
the  law.  The  Supervisor  cannot  do  his  duty  unless  he  can 
work  systematically,  and  the  County  Boards  of  Education 
are  hereby  urged  to  take  every  action  possible  to  aid  the 
Supervisor  to  do  efficient,  systematic  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  him  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  within  a  few 
days  along  the  line  of  examinations. 

In  some  counties  the  money  spent  for  these  every-day 
examinations  would  pay  for  sending  the  Supervisor  to  a 
great  number  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Yours  truly, 

C.   H.  Mebane 
Siiferintendcni  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  February  28,  1898. 
To  Ihe  Public : 

A  township  becomes  a  special  School  District  when  a 
donation  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  County  Treasurer  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  public  schools,  white  and  colored,  in 
said  township,  and  this  donation  is  supplemented  by  the 
State.  The  funds  thus  raised  by  donation  and  by  the  sup- 
plement given  on  the  part  of  the  State  becomes  a  special 
fund  for  this  township. 

This  fund  is  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Township  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  public  schools  in  the 
township,  just  as  the  money  apportioned  to  the  township 
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by  County  Board  of  Education  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  township. 

No  one  or  two  schools  in  a  township  can  expect  to  receive 
aid  from  the  State.  No  territory  less  than  a  township  need 
apply  for  aid. 

This,  is  a  great  opportunity  for  small  townships,  or  town- 
ships where  the  number  of  schools  is  small. 

Suppose  a  township  only  has  five  schools,  and  raises  by 
donation  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  State  gives  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  Here  we  have  a  special  fund  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  which  will  give  to  each  school  $200. 

These  donations  will  be  duplicated  at  any  time  between 
January  31  and  June  30  of  a  school  year,  provided  that  no 
one  township  can  receive  more  than  $500  in  any  one  year. 
Very  truly,  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Su-pc)  intendeut  Public  Ivstrnction. 


OFFCE  OF 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  N.  C  ,  February  27,  1898. 
To  t/ie  Stipcrvisors: 

I  would  like  for  you  to  make  special  effort  amo ag  your 
people  to  have  them  to  supplement  the  public  schools  by 
private  subscriptions.  There  could  be  raised  in  many 
localities  enough  money  to  continue  the  schools  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Especially  could  this  be  done  where  teachers 
have  made  themselves  felt,  and  created  interest  among  the 
children  for  study. 

How  do  parents  decide  whether  their  children  are  mak- 
ing progress  in  school  or  not?  Do  they  examine  into  the 
work  the  children  are  doing?  Not  so  ;  they  judge  by  the 
interest  the  children  take  in  their  books  at  home.  There- 
fore if  this  iterest  has  been  created  among  the  children, 
then  there  is  hope  of  reaching  the  parents. 

You  cannot  even  hope  to  supplement  all  of  your  schools, 
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but  select  some  localities  in  your  county  where  you  know 
there  has  been  good  work  done  and  some  interest  created. 
Use  your  efforts  with  such  people,  and  if  you  can  get  even 
two  or  three  schools  to  supplement  the  pulblic  school  this 
year,  it  may  prove  an  object  lesson  for  those  schools  near 
by  to  follow  next  year. 

This  is  worthy  of  some  effort  on  your  part.  Of  course  I 
shall  not  expect  the  same  results  from  the  efforts  of  the 
various  Supervisors. 

But  where  a  Supervisor  has  been  going  out  among  the 
people,  making  speeches  for  education,  and  stirring  the 
people  in  the  interest  of  schools,  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
some  results  from  an  effort  of  this  kind. 

I  trust  you  will  make  this  effort  regardless  of  what  the 
result  may- be. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Superintendent  Piihlic  Iiisfructiou. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  February  5,  1898. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  anxious  that  the  next  biennial  report 
that  is  sent  out  from  this  offfce  shall  show,  not  only  what 
North  Carolina  is  doing  in  the  public  schools  and  State 
institutions,  but  also  shall  show  what  our  denominational 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  doing — the  academies,  private 
schools,  and  in  fact,  want  all  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  to  be  represented  in  this  report. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  considerable  extra  expense  will  be 
incurred,  and  in  order  to  me^  this  expense  I  have  decided 
to  offer  space  in  this  report  at  exactly  what  it  will  cost  the 
State  to  print  it. 

We  want  a  short,  concise  history  of  the  various  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges,  and  an  outline  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done.     Do  not  mention  what  you  expect 
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to  do.     I  hope  you  will  do  greater  things  in  the  future,  but 
want  this  report  to  show  what  is  being  done  now. 

Would  be  glad  to  have  a  cut  of  your  building  and  faculty 
to  publish. 

The  State  Printer  estimates  the  cost  to  be  about  $1.50 
per  page. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  expense  to  the  schools,  and 
will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good  as  well  as  the  State. 

This  report  will  be  sert  to  every  State  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  distributed  throughout  North  (Carolina. 

I  expect  to  have  a  brief  general  history  of  the  work 
done  by  the  denominational  colleges,  and  especially  what 
the  academies  did  for  us  as  a  State  in  early  years. 

I  hope  you  will  give  this  matter  your  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  also  designate 
how  much  space  you  will  want. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  March  30,  1898. 
To  fhr  County  Supervisor : 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners have  prepared  a  set  of  questions  for  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  stand  the  examination  for  Life  Certificate.  These 
questions  will  be  forwarded^  to  you  in  due  time  for  the 
examination  to  take  place  on  the  second  Thursday  in  July. 
You  will  notify  the  teachers' of  your  county,  through  the 
press  or  otherwise.  Be  sure  that  it  is  generally  known,  so 
that  all  who  wish  may  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
examination. 

Y'ou  will  conduct  this  examination  at  the  court-house  of 
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your  county,  or  some  convenient  room  nearby  the  court- 
house. 

The  questions  are  not  to  be  seen  by  the  teachers  until 
the  examination  begins. 
.  /  Examination  papers  are  to  be  forwarded  to  this  office  and 
/  graded  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  A  diploma  will 
be  issued  to  all  successful  applicants.  This  Diploma  will 
have  the  signature  of  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners and  their  seal  upon  it,  and  will  entitle  the  holder 
thereof  to  teach  anywhere  in  North  Carolina  without  exam- 
ination by  the  County  Supervisor. 

Questions  on  the  following  subjects  have  been  prepared: 

English  Grammar,  English  Literature,  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Physical  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Physics, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Elementary  Botany,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment, and  School  Law.^^ 

The  following  books,  in  addition  to  those  adopted  in  the 
various  counties,  are  suggested  as'  indicating  the  scope  of 
the  examination  on  the  several  subjects  : 

Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar. 

Pancoast's  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 

Maury's  Geography,  Tarr's  Physical  Geography. 

Sully's  Psychology  for  Teachers. 

White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 

Physics,  Avery  and  Gage. 

Bergen's  Botany. 

Martin's  Human  Body. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  important  matter  your 
prompt  attention,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  April  6,  1898. 
To  the  County  School  Officers: 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  been  informed  that  certain  school 
officials  have  been  offering  their  services  as  agents  to  handle 
school  desks,  school  supplies,  etc. 

This  is  a  dangerous  business  for  a  school  officer,  and  this 
circular  is  sent  out  to  show  you  what  the  law  is  on  this 
subject : 

an  act  for  the  protection  of  educational  and 
other  institutions. 

The  Genrfal  Assc/n/'/y  of  Xorth  Caroli?ia  do  enact : 

Section  \.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member  of  any  board  of 
directors,  board  of  managers  or  board  of  trustees  of  any  of  the  educa- 
tional, charitable,  elemosynary  or  penal  institutions  of  the  State,  or  any 
member  of  any  board  of  education,  or  any  county  or  district  superinten- 
dent of  schools,  or  examiner  of  teachers,  or  any  school  trustee  of  any 
school  or  other  institution  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  of  the 
public  funds  of  the  State,  or  any  officer,  agent,  manager,  teacher  or 
employee  of  any  said  boards,  to  have  any  pecuniary  interest,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  proximately  or  remotely,  in  supplying  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatsoever  to  any  of  said 
institutions  or  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Nor  shall  any  of  said  officers,  agents,  managers,  teachers  or 
employees  of  said  institutions  or  schools  or  State  or  county  officers  act  as 
agent  for  any  manufacturer,  merchant,  dealer,  publisher  or  author  for 
any  article  of  merchandise  to  be  used  by  any  of  said  institutions  or  school, 
nor  shall  they  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  gift,  emolument,  reward 
for  their  influence  in  recommending  or  procuring  the  use  of  any  manu- 
factured articlr,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  of  any  nature  or  kind 
whatsoever  for  any  of  said  institutions  or  schools. 

Sec.  '•^.  Any  person  violating  the  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  forthwith 
removed  from  his  position  in  the  public  service,  and  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
(|50)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  (|i500)  hundred  dollars,  and  be  impris- 
oned in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

Ratified  the  9th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1897. 

Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Sl'PKRINTENDENT    OF  PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION, 

Rai.eigh,  N,  C,  May  30,  1898. 
To  the  County  Supervisor : 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  among  some 
of  the  Supervisors  in  regard  to  the  census  ;  but  there  should 
not  be,  for  I  informed  each  Supervisor  last  year  that  the 
census  that  was  taken  in  November,  or  December,  1897, 
would  be  accepted  at  this  ofhce  instead  of  the  May  census 
1898.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  census  last  November 
or  December  in  order  for  the  apportionment  to  be  made  per 
capita  to  the  townships,  as  the  present  law  requires.  There 
would  necessarily  be  very  little  change  as  to  school  popu- 
lation from  December,  1897,  to  May,  1898.  Hence  I  will 
accept  this  census  in  your  annual  report,  to  be  made  to  me 
the  first  of  July  of  this  year. 

I  wish  to  urge  you  to  make  out  your  annual  report 
promptly  the  first  of  July  and  forv\;ard  to  this  office,  so  that 
ample  time  may  be  had  to  arrange  the  statistics  for  the 
press,  that  the  report  may  be  published  in  due  time. 

It  is  a  shame,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  there  are  always 
some  counties  in  the  State  which  never  get  in  their  reports, 
and  the  Superintendents,  for  years,  have  had  to  go  back  to 
former  years  and  fill  in  with  old  statistics. '  Do  not  allow 
this  to  occur  this  year.  Such  negligence  on  the  part  of 
any  Supervisor  is  sufficient  cause  for  his  removal  from 
office.  Business  is  business.  Let  us  have  no  negligence 
this  year  from  any  source  in  the  State.  These  words  are 
not  intended  for  those  who  are  prompt  in  their  official 
duties,  but  to  those  who  are  negligent  and  careless. 

What  I  have  said  is  meant  in  kindness  and  for  the  best 
interest  of  this  great  work. 

Let  us  work  together  and  have  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  the  schools.  Very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Public  /n.stri(etio)i. 
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office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  June,  1897. 
To  the  Count  If  Coinjiiissioncrs  : 

Dear  Sirs  : — I  wish  to  call  your  special  attention  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Local  Taxation  Law  as  enacted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

The  section  is  as  follows:  "On  Tuesday  after  the 
second  Monday  in  August,  within  the  year  1897,  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners  of  every  county  shall  cause  an 
election  to  be  held  in  every  School  District  (Township)  in 
their  respective  counties  upon  the  question  of  levying  a 
special  District  (Township)  tax  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
said  District  (Township),  and  notice  of  this  shall  be  given 
by  the  County  Commissioners  at  their  regular  June  meet- 
ing, and  such  notice  shall  be  published  in  the  county 
papers  and  posted  on  the  school-houses  of  said  Districts  " 
(Township). 

I  trust  that  the  County  Commissioners  will  do  their  full 
duty  in  regard  to  this  Local  Taxation  Law,  and  that  all 
the  friends  of  public  schools  and  education  will  work  up  a 
sentiment  for  this  important  measure. 

If  we  have  public  schools  of  such  character  and  of  such 
length  of  time  as  we  should,  I  believe  it  must  come  by 
Local  Taxation. 

The  general  School  Tax  is  now  twenty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  hope  to  go 
much  beyond  this  as  a  general  tax  for  schools  from  the 
State. 

Some  of  the  greatest  school  systems  in  our  county  have 
very  little  if  any  general  State  tax,  but  are  run   almost  or 
entirely  by  the  Local  Taxation  principle. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
State  Superintendent  Puhlic  Ir\struction. 
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Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  June  12,  1897. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Boards  of  Edueation 

of  the  Several  Counties  of  Aorth  Carolina. 
Dear  Sirs  : — I  have  adopted  White's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy, in  compliance  with  Section  41,  Chapter  199,  Laws  of 
1889.     (See  School  Law,  page  42). 

The   publishers  have  signed   a  contract  to  furnish  the 
book  to  the  teachers  at  one  dollar,  post-paid. 

All  teachers  to  whom  certificates  are  granted  must  be 
examined  on  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Suft  Public  Instruction  N.  C. 


Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  August  5,  1898. 
71?  the  Teachers  atid Friends  of  Public  Schools: 

I  call  upon  you  as  patriotic  citizens  of  North  Carolina  to 
go  to  the  polls  on  next  Tuesday  and  see  that  all  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  "for  schools"  at  your  respective  voting 
precincts. 

If  the  County  Commissioners  of  your  county  have  not 
prepared  and  distributed  ballots,  as  the  law  directs  them, 
you  can  write  ballots  with  the  words  "  for  schools "  on 
paper,  and  these  will  do  as  well  as  the  printed  ballots. 

Next  Tuesday  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  our  State.  What  shall  the  record  be? 
Will  yod  help  to  make  the  record  one  over  which  you  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice  ?  I  trust  you  will  do  your  duty  on 
this  important  day. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Superintendent  Puhlic  Instruction. 
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Office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  13,  189S. 
The  following  letter  explains  itself.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  colleges  and  schools  will  take  some  interest  in  this 
matter.     Let  not  North  Carolina  be  behind  the  other  States 
in  honoring-  LaFayette.  C.   H.   Mebane, 

Siij>fr/iiit)iih'n/  Public  Tni<triiction. 

To  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Siiprn'iifciuicnt  of  Schools  of 

ihe  State  of  JVort/i   Carolina,  Rahigh^  NortJi  Carolina. 

Dear  Sir: — A  Special  Commission  has  been  formed  by 
the  Commissioner  General  for  the  United  States  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  by  popular 
contributions,  funds  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  Gen- 
eral LaFayette,  whose  remains  now  lie  in  a  practically 
unmarked  grave  in  the  petit  Picpus  Cemetery  of  Paris. 

It  is  now  planned  that  the  monument  be  built  in  time 
for  unveiling  and  dedication  on  United  States  Day,  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1900,  at  the  Paris  Exposition — thus  mak- 
ing the  day  a  most  conspicuous  one,  both  for  America  and 
for  France. 

It  is  proposed  that  in  the  raising  of  the  funds  the  schools 
of  America  be  utilized  as  the  agency  for  reaching  the  peo- 
ple and  procuring  the  contributions,  and  to  this  end  I 
urgently  request  that  you  ask  as  early  as  convenient,  that 
the  teachers  and  officers  of  your  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— (public  and  parochial) — recognize  October  the 
19th,  (the  date  of  the  fall  of  Yorktown — to  which  EaFayette 
contributed  so  greatly),  as  "LaFayette  Day,"  and  that 
they  devote  a  part  of  the  day  mentioned  to  a  relation  of 
the  historic  events  pertaining  to  LaFayette  and  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  higher  grades  an  appropriate  program  of  exercises 
may  be  rendered,  to  which  an  admission  fee  should  be 
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chai'g^ed,  or  where  collections  may  be  made,  the  proceeds 
to  be  turned  over  by  the  school  to  the  LaFayette  Memorial 
Commission  for  the  purposes  mentioned. 

In  the  primary  grades  it  is  suggested  that  the  children 
be  requested  to  solicit  from  their  parents  or  acquaintances 
a  small  amount — from  one  to  ten  cents — to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  furtherance  of  the  work,  I  take  pleasure  in  appoint- 
ing you  a  member  of  an  honorary  Advisory  Committee,  to 
consist  of  the  Superintendents  of  Education  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories,  and  bespeak  your  hearty  co-opera- 
tion, to  the  end- that  this  beautiful  and  significant  move- 
ment may  reflect  the  greatest  of  credit  upon  the  youth  of 
our  country,  upon  their  patriotism  and  the  gratitude  of  our 
people.  Very  respectfully, 

Ferdinand  W.  Peck, 
CommisHioner-Gencial . 


office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Raleigh,  August  18,  1898. 
To  the  County  Supervisor  : 

I  have  numerous  enquiries  recently  in  regard  to  com- 
bining the  public  schools  with  denominational  schools,  and 
therefore  write  you  that  you  may  have  my  opinion  on  this 
subject. 

I  think  it  best  for  the  committee  always  to  provide  a 
public  school  lot  and  building. 

The  spirit  of  all  our  laws  seems  to  be  against  combining 
Church  and  State  in  any  way. 

When  the  public  school  is  combined  with  a  denomi- 
national one  the  best  interest  of  the  public  school  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  secured. 

We  cannot  have  the  support  of  all  the  people  when  the 
public  school  is  united  with  the  church  school. 
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The  public  schools  are  for  all  the  people,  supported  by 
all  the  people,  and  must  serve  all  the  people  in  enlighten- 
ment without  any  regard  to  denominations  or  churches. 

The  law  provides  for  combining  public  schools  with  pri- 
vate, but  I  do  not  think  that  this,  in  any  sense,  means 
denominational  or  church  schools. 

Therefore,  my  instruction  to  you  as  County  Supervisor, 
is  that  you  do  not  combine  public  schools  with  denomi- 
national schools. 

I  am  aware  that  these  church  schools  have  well-prepared 
teachers,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  primary  object  for 
which  they  are  employed  is  to  benefit  the  church  that  sends 
them  out,  and  in  every  community  we  find  some  parents 
who  will  not  send  their  children  because  the  school  is  under 
other  church  influence  than  their  own. 

Let  us  not  have  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  united  sup- 
port in  the  schools,  which  must  have  the  support  of  all  our 
people  if  they  are  ever  what  they  should  be. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Mhbane, 
Silver intcndcnl  Pablic  Insti'itction. 


office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  26,  1898. 
To  the  County  Supervisor  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  send  you  pamphlet  of  recommendations 
to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

You  will  not  find  any  politics  in  this  pamphlet,  but  only 
matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of  our  public  schools. 

I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  subject  on  page 
31,  "$400,000  attainable  ;"  also  to  the  subject  of  "Local 
Taxation." 

I  send  you  two  copies  of  the  pamphlet.  Please  see  that 
the  candidates  of  the  respective  parties  have  their  attention 
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called  to  the  subjects  mentioned  above.  Let  these  candi- 
dates express  themselves  publicly  on  the  subject  of  increas- 
ing the  school  funds,  so  the  people  may  know  who  are  go- 
ing to  remember  the  children  of  our  State,  and  who  are 
unconcerned  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
I  ask  you  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  public  of  your 
county  as  a  school  man,  as  an  educator,  as  a  man  whose 
chief  concern  is  to  rnove  forward  in  the  great  work  of  public 
education,  regardless  of  what  political  power  is  in  authority. 
Yours  for  progress  in  the  work, 

C.  H.  Mebaxe, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instriiciion. 


[Note. — The  following  address  was  published  and  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Teachers'  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.] 

SUPERINTENDENT  MEBANE'S  ADDRESS, 
Deijvered  Before  the  Teachers'  Assembly 

AT  MOREHEAD  CiTY,   1897. 

First,  I  will  make  the  assertion  that  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  greater  results  from  the  efforts  in  the  interest  of  our 
public  schools,  from  the  county  supervisor,  than  we  ever 
received  from  the  county  superintendent  or  the  county 
examiner.  Why  do  I  say  this  ?  Upon  what  do  I  base  my 
expectations  ?  It  is  this  :  Because  section  7  of  the  general 
school  law  as  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly  says 
that  the  county  supervisor  shall  be  a  practical  school 
teacher.  What  is  a  practical  school  teacher?  He  is  a  man 
whose  business  is  that  of  teaching,  a  man  whose  profession 
is  that  of  teaching.  We  want  a  school  man  and  no  other 
for  county  supervisor.  A  man  who  even  taught  two  years 
ago,  and  has  since  engaged  in  other  business  as  a  profession, 
I  shall  not  call  him  a  practical  teacher,  but  I  shall  declare 
such  a  man  ineligible  to  the  office  of  county  supervisor. 
Yes,  my  friends,  the  law  calls  for  a  practical  teacher  to  fill 
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the  important  office  of  county  supervisor,  and  we  expect 
just  such  a  man  in  every  county  in  North  Carolina.  How 
was  it  under  our  former  school  laws?  Who  were  our 
county  superintendents?  While  we  had  some  wide-awake, 
energetic  school  men  for  county  superintendents,  some  men 
who  made  sacrifices  for  the  schools,  whose  hearts  were  in 
this  work  ;  men  by  whose  energies  and  perseverance  the 
standard  of  scholarship  was  raised  among  their  teachers, 
men  who  taught  their  teachers  how  to  teach,  men  who 
gave  life  and  inspiration  to  the  schools  over  which  they 
had  control — while  we  had  some  such  men  as  these,  we  also 
had  very  many  lawyers,  preachers,  doctors,  merchants  and 
others  who  would  secure  the  office  of  county  superintendent 
to  supplement  their  salaries  or  other  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  trouble  was  not  with  the  office  but 
with  the  officers.  Some  of  these  men  seemed  to  be  more 
interested  in  their  per  diem,  and  number  of  days  they  could 
charge  against  the  school  fund,  than  they  were  in  the 
progress  of  the  schools  of  their  counties.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  will  not  have  county  supervisors  of  this  character. 
What  can  we  expect  of  our  public  schools  if  they  are  to 
receive  their  life  and  inspiration  from  a  man  who  devotes 
his  efforts  and  energies  to  preaching  the  gospel  ?  There  is 
no  class  of  men  for  whom  I  have  a  more  profound  respect 
than  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  we  do  not  want 
them  for  our  county  supervisors.  What  may  we  expect  if 
this  life  and  inspiration  is  to  come  from  a  lawyer  who  will 
only  give  a  day  of  thought  now  and  then  to  schools  and 
education?  What  can  we  expect  if  this  life  and  inspira- 
tion must  come  from  a  man  engaged  in  general  mercantile 
business,  whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  his  business,  or  should 
be?  Such  a  man  as  this  to  lead  the  educational  forces  of 
a  county,  and  yet  we  have  had  just  such  men  in  many  of 
our  counties.  If  we  have  no  school  men,  no  educators,  for 
these  important  offices,  then  it  is  a  burning  shame  for  the 
professional  teacher.     I,  as  the  official  head  of  the  public 
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school  system,  say  we  have  the  men.  I  say  we  have  prac- 
tical teachers  to  fill  these  important  offices,  and  I  say  fur- 
ther that  we  must  have  school  men  in  these  offices. 

Would  the  physician  think  of  calling  on  a  teacher  to 
examine  medical  students  for  license?  Would  the  lawyer 
of  North  Carolina  call  on  a  school  teacher  for  legal  advice? 
Would  the  merchant  ask  the  advice  and  guidance  of  the 
teacher  in  his  business  transactions  ?  These  questions  are 
simply  absurd,  and  yet  there  is  just  as  much  sense  in  doing 
these  things  as  there  is  in  asking  these  men  to  do  the  work 
of  education.  The  ministers,  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  and 
the  merchants  all  have  their  places,  and  theirs  is  a  noble 
work,  or  should  be.  But  away  with  such  men  as  educa- 
tional leaders  !  We  want  men  for  supervisors  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  school  work,  whose  interest  and  chief  concern 
are  for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  a  man  who 
can  and  will  come  in  close  touch  with  the  people,  who  will 
make  special  efforts  to  interest  the  parents  of  our  State  in 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  will  show  to  these 
parents  the  importance  of  making  use  of  the  opportunities 
now  offered  in  the  schools,  and  thus  largely  increase  the 
average  attendance  of  our  schools. 

We  want  supervisors  who  will  give  life  and  inspiration 
to  the  public  school  teachers,  who  can  and  will  guide  and 
direct  worthy  young  teachers  who  are  striving  to  become 
more  efficient  workers  in  the  schools,  a  man  that  can  give 
practical  common-sense  instruction  as  to  the  government 
of  schools  and  methods  of  teaching;  a  man  who,  when 
he  visits  the  schools  and  finds  poor  management  and  poor 
teaching,  will  have  the  tact  and  judgment  to  make  order 
and  system  out  of  confusion  and  choas.  ]\Iy  friends,  if 
you  can  have  such  men  as  these  for  County  Supervisors ; 
and  we  may  and  will  have  them  if  the  County  Boards  of 
Education  and  the  Clerks  of  our  Courts  and  Registers  of 
Deeds  of  the  respective  counties  will  only  have  the  courage 
to  do  their  whole  duty. 
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Such  men  as  I  have  been  describing  wv//  not  be  around 
seeking  this  unportant  office^  but  it  is  my  honest  desire  to 
have  these  hoards  seek  the  men.  Here  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  all  important  for  the  offices  to  seek  the  men. 

Consider  for  one  moment  what  it  means  for  our  public 
schools  to  have  ninety-six  men  going  in  and  out  among  our 
people  in  the  great  work  of  educating  the  masses.  Ninety- 
six  men  who  are  able  to  reach  the  parents  and  the  voters  of 
the  counties  ;  ninety-six  men  of  character  and  real  worth, 
and  not  politicans,  or  narrow,  selfish,  one-sided  men  ; 
ninety-six  men  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence  and 
for  whom  they  have  respect ;  ninety- six  men  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  tell  the  people  the  whole  truth  as  to 
our  ignorance  and  our  neglect  of  educating  our  thousands 
of  poor  children  ;  ninety-six  men  who  will  not  spend  their 
time  rejoicing  over  the  glorious  things  for  the  future,  but 
men  who  will  take  up  the  work  of  to-day;  men  who  will 
act  in  the  living  present  and  do  something  now  to  drive 
ignorance  and  superstition  from  our  midst  ;  do  somethino- 
now  to  feed  the  hungry  minds  of  our  thousands  of  precious 
boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina ;  ninety-six  men  to  per- 
suade and  to  show  the  parents  their  duty  in  regara  to  send- 
ing their  children  to  school  ;  ninety-six  men  to  tell  the 
parents  that  unless  the  attendance  in  our  public  schools  is 
largely  increased  within  the  next  two  years  that  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  will  compel  them  to  send  these  children 
to  school. 

The  last  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  ninety-six 
men  who  will  carry  ninety-six  townships  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  local  taxation  at  the  August  election,  and  cause 
the  State  Superintendent  to  issue  ninety-six  warrants  for 
$500  each,  making  the  sum  of  $48,000  from  the  State;  and 
even  the  same  amount  in  the  townships  would  make  the 
sum  of  $96,000.  We  hope,  however,  in  many  townships 
these  amounts  will  be  $i,ooo,  or  even  $1,500,  thus  making 
a  grand  total  of  $125,000  or  $150,000  for  the  public 
schools. 
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EXPRESSIONS  OF  INTEREST  FOR   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

I  sent  out  a  letter  of  enquiry  to  all  the  State  schools, 
the  denominational  colleges,  and  the  private  schools, 
respectfully  requesting  an  official  expression  of  the  faculties 
or  the  heads  of  these  institutions  and  schools  in  regard  to 
their  attitude  towards  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

I  had  a  right  to  expect  sympathy  and  encouraging  words 
from  every  State  institution,  but  a  glance  over  the  follow- 
ing list  will  show  that  my  expectations  were  not  realized. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  the  interest  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  the  following  list  of  expres- 
sions : 

President's  Office, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  vSeptember  30,  1898. 
Hon.  C/ias.  IT.  Mchane,  Baleigh.  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  recognizing  that  the  supremest  need  of  this  State 
is  an  adequate  system  of  public  schools  for  the  education  of 
all  the  children  of  the  State,  is  anxious  and  eager  to  bend 
all  its  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end.  The 
I'niversity  wishes  to  take  its  place  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
movement,  not  alone  because  it  is  the  chief  public  school 
of  the  State  and  the  head  of  the  public  school  system,  but 
because  it  realizes  that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  of 
the  State  are  dependent  upon  the  public  schools  for  all  the 
training  they  will  get  in  life.  The  first  President  of  this 
ITniversity,  Joseph  Caldwell,  was  the  first  citizen  of  the 
State  to  reveal  the  value  of  the  public  school  and  to  plead 
for  its  establishment,  Archibald  Murphy,  a  Professor  here, 
was  the  first  North  Carolinian  to  draw  up  a  rational  system 
of  public  education  and  to  seek  to  enact  it  into  law.  Calvin 
H.  Wiley,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  first  organized  and 
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equipped  the  system  for  its  work.  The  Presidents  of  later 
years  have,  without  exception,  given  time  and  thought  to 
this  great  problem  and  have  some  right  to  claim  a  share  in 
the  great  work  done  by  yourself  and  your  predecessors  in 
awakening  public  conscience  on  this  great  question.  Ignor- 
ance is  slavery,  and  ignorant  citizenship  is  in  a  condition  of 
slavery  to  intelligence,  and  the  time  has  come  for  thought- 
ful men  of  all  classes,  sects  and  parties,  to  unite  in  a  determ- 
ined effort  to  provide  the  proper  school  facilities  for  every 
child  in  the  borders  of  the  State.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
in  all  of  your  laudable  efforts  to  bring  about  this  end  you 
will  have  the  support  of  the  students  and  authorities  of  this 
University.  Very  truly, 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  President. 


The  Faculty  of  Trinity  College,  at  the  regular  meeting, 
October  13,  1898,  adopted  the  following  expression  in 
regard  to  the  public  schools  : 

Tiinity  College  is  committed  by  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  the  development  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  With  this  action  of  the  Board  the  members  of 
the  faculty  are  in  full  accord,  and  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  others  in  any  worthy  plan  or  movement  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  these  schools. 

W.  H.  Pegram,  Secreiary. 

RESOLUTION     adopted     BV     THE     TRUSTEES     OE     TRINITY 
COLLECiE    IN    RFXiARD    TO    OUR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  The  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  are  now, 
and  ever  have  been,  heartily  in  favor  of  free  public  schools, 
and  also  of  higher  education  ;  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  ^\'e  pledge  ourselves  to  renewed  efforts 
to  lengthen  the  term  and  so  increase  the  number  and  effi- 
ciency of  said  free  schools  as  that  every  child  in  the  State 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  education. 

(Signed)  W.   J.  Montgomery. 

W.  R.  Odkll. 


io6  biennial  report  ok  the 

Presidens's  Office, 

Wake   Forest  College. 

Wake  ForEvST,  N.  C. 

Resolutions  of  the  Faculty  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
passed  October  21,  1898  : 

"  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Faculty  of  Wake  Forest 
College  in  regard  to  the  public  school  system  of  North 
Carolina,  we  desire  to  express  our  conviction  that,  next  to 
religion,  a  well  organized  system  of  public  schools,  with 
efficient  teachers  and  at  least  four  months  sessions,  is  the 
greatest  need  of  our  State. 

And  we  desire  moreover  to  express  our  sympathy  and 
promise  our  co-operation  with  every  effort  to  improve  and 
extend  the  system." 


J.  B.  Shearer, 
President  Davidson  College. 

Davidson,  N.  C,  October  6,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mchane.,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Faculty  of  Davidson  College  desire  me 
to  say  to  you  on  our  behalf  that  we  are  much  pleased  with 
your  earnest  and  judicious  work  in  behalf  of  the  public 
schools.  We  are  gratified  at  the  increasing  efficiency  of 
the  public  school  system  of  North  Carolina,  and  we  trust 
that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant  when  yet  larger  facilities, 
better  teachers,  and  longer  terms  of  service  shall  be  secured 
for  popular  education  ;  and  we  hope  for  yet  larger  success 
for  your  administration  of  this  important  public  trust. 

With  sincere  respect  and  cordial  sympathy,  I  subscribe 
myself,  for  myself  and  colleagues. 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D,  D.,  President. 
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Catawba  College, 

Newton,  N.  C. 

Our  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
North  Carolina  constrains  us,  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  Catawba  College,  to  declare  our  anxious  con- 
cern for  the  cause  of  elementary  education  through  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  We  favor,  for  their  additional 
length  of  term,  elevation  of  standard  and  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion, whatever  additional  legislation  may  be  required.  We 
favor  terms  of  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  and  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  of  all  the  children  in  the  State,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years,  who  are  not  otherwise 
and  equally  well  provided  with  advantages  of  education, 
with  permission  of  attendance  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
To  render  the  school  fund  adequate  to  this  end,  we  favor 
additional  taxation,  if  possible,  or,  at  least,  such  legislation 
as  shall  reach  a  vast  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  State  not 
now  listed  because  not  given  in  by  the  owners  thereof,  and, 
if  need  be,  a  curtailment  of  appropriations  to  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

J.  C.  Clapp, 
President  Catawba  College. 
J.  A.  Foil, 
Professor  Math,  and  Nat.  Science. 
J.  C.  Leonard, 
Professor  English  and  History. 
J.  B.  Leonard, 
Tutor  of  Latin. 
Catawba  College,  Sept.  11,  1898. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Guilford  College. 

The  need  of  education  in  our  State  is  so  great  that  any 
effort  to  give  our  children  a  better  opportunity  to  become 
intelligent  and  useful  citizens,  should  meet  with  hearty 
encouragement. 
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When  we  consider  how  large  a  per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  as  at  present  situated,  have  no  other  soiyce  but  the 
public  or  free  school  to  which  to  look  for  an  education,  and 
how  the  perpetuation  of  popular  government  is  imperiled 
by  ignorance  and  its  attendant  evils,-  we  shall  surely  make 
a  more  earnest  appeal  than  we  have  hitherto  done  to  the 
great  body  of  our  citizens  to  rise  above  partisan  politics, 
and  unite  their  efforts  to  secure  better  schools  and  for  a 
longer  time  each  year. 

More  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  the  public  schools, 
and  the  full  opportunity  given  to  counties,  in  accordance  with 
the  present  law,  to  add  to  the  school  funds  by  local  taxa- 
tion. Let  any  friend  of  the  free  schools  who  does  not  ap- 
prove of  local  tax  to  improve  and  prolong  them,  propose  a 
better  plan  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 

If  our  people  could  be  induced  to  unite  their  efforts  to 
secure  good  free  schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  take 
a  patriotic  pride  in  them,  the  result  would  soon  be  felt  not 
only  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  and  in  education  in 
general,  but  also  in  the  various  industrial  interests  of  the 
State.  Let  us  welcome  discussion  of  the  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  our  free  schools,  seek  to  get  more  money  to  be  thus 
expended,  and  stir  up  in  our  people  all  over  the  State  a 
deeper  interest  in  education,  and  appeal  to  the  best  judg- 
ment in  every  community  for  necessary  improvement  and 
support  of  the  free  schools. 

L.  L.  HoBBS,  PfisideiiL 


Claremont  College, 
Hickory,  N.  C,  September  26,  1898. 
To  the  Ilonorah/e  Super intendcnl  of  Piihlic  Instruction : 

We,  the  Faculty  of  Claremont  College,  recognize  the  pub- 
lic schools  as  the  chief  feeders  of  our  college  and  of  all  other 
colleges  in  the  vState.  As  such  they  are  markedly  deficient 
in  three  particulars,  viz  :  (i)  Length  of  term.     (2)  Ability 
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of  teachers.  (3)  Adequateness  of  salaries.  We  think  that 
"  local  taxation  "  is  the  best  remedy  in  sight  for  (1)  and  (3), 
and,  indirectly,  for  (2).  We  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  number  of  the  public  schools  be  sacrificed,  if  neces- 
sary, for  their  efficiency,  and  that  the  matter  of  local  taxa- 
tion be  doubly  emphasized  before  the  people. 
By  order  of  the  Faculty. 

S.  P.  HaTTON,  President. 


Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
Oak  Ridge,  N.  C,  September  13,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  II.  Mehane,  Raleigh,  JV.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — You  desire  an  expression  from  Oak  Ridge 
Institute  as  to  our  feeling  and  interest  in  the  public  school 
work.  Permit  us  to  say  that  we  regard  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  as,  by  all  odds,  the  most  important  educa- 
tional work  of  the  State.  They  reach  more  people  than 
any  other  schools,  and  are,  without  question,  the  schools 
that  our  State  should  take  the  greatest  interest  in.  We 
can  never  have  an  educated  people  until  we  have  a  first- 
class  system  of  public  schools.  Two  things  have  been 
lacking  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  begin- 
ning— one  is  the  thorough  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
public  school  by  the  people,  and  the  other  is  a  woeful  lack 
of  funds.  If  we  had  good  school-houses  our  people  would 
be  more  interested  in  the  schools,  and  if  we  had  a  lareer 
fund  we  could  have  better  school-houses  and  better 
teachers.  We  have  prepared  hundreds  of  teachers  for  the 
public  school  work,  and  stand  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  anything  pertaining  to  these  schools. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success  in  everything  that  you 
undertake  in  the  educational  line  that  has  for  its  purpose 
the  good  of  the  school,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   A.   &  M.    H.   HouT. 
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Whitsett  Institute. 
Whitsett,  Guilford  County,  N.  C, 

November  3,  1898. 
Whereas,  The  education  of  all  the  people  of  our  great 
Commonwealth  is  a  subject  demanding  our  patriotic  con- 
cern, and 

Whereas,  As  workers. in  the  field  of  the  private  schools 
we  realize  the  need  of  each  and  every  worthy  means  towards 
this  great  end  ;  therefore  be  it 

Besolvtd,  That  the  Faculty  of  Whitsett  Institute  hereby 
expresses  its  heartiest  good  wishes  and  deepest  concern  in 
public  education  as  offered  in  our  free  public  schools,  and 
trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be  greatly 
improved  as  to  length  and  amount  of  money  appropriated 
for  their  use, 

W.  T.  Whitsett,  Chairman. 
J.  Henry  Joyner,  Secretary. 


The  Bingham  School. 
Mebane,  N.  C,  September  26,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane^  Raleigh^  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir: — Although  I  am  the  Principal  of  one  of 
the  private  schools  of  the  State,  yet  I  am  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  progress  and  success  of  the  public  school 
work.  Sound  and  wisely  administered  government  in  the 
State  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  an  intelligent  voting 
population,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  every  proper  move 
for  the  education  of  the  masses.  I  believe  that  our  faculty 
of  nine  teachers  join  heartily  with  me  in  this  view. 
With  great  respect,  I  am 

Truly  yours, 

Preston  Lewis  Gray. 
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PEABODY  EDUCATION  FUND  AND  PEABODY 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  PEABODY  NORMAL 

AT  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  following  Circular  of  Information,  giving  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  the  Peabody  scholarships,  was  dis- 
tributed by  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  General  Agent  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  on  February  25th,  1898,  for 
the  information  of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Education 
and  applicants  for  the  scholarships,  to  be  awarded  according 
rules  in  the  circular.  A  similar  circular  was  distributed 
during  the  year  1897. 

I.  The  intent  of  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust  in  establishing  these 
scholarships  in  the  Normal  College  is  to  affect  public  education  in  the 
South  through  a  high  grade  of  professionally  educated  teachers. 

I.  The  realization  of  this  intent  implies,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  high 
moral  aims;  natural  aptness  to  teach;  an  education  of  the  liberal  type;  a 
knowledge  of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  education;  and  the  pursuit 
of  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

II.  A  Peabody  scolarship  is  worth  flOO  a  j-ear  and  the  student's  railroad 
ticket  from  his  home  to  Nashville  and  return  by  the  most  direct  route, 
and  is  good  for  two  years.  The  college  year  consists  of  eight  months, 
beginning  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  October,  and  closing  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May;  and  scholarship  students  receive  from  the  President 
of  the  College  |12.5()  on  the  last  days  of  each  month  of  the  college  year. 

1.  No  payment  will  be  made  except  for  time  of  actual  attendance. 

2.  Scholarships  will  be  withdrawn  from  students  who  allow  bills  for 
board  to  go  unpaid. 

3.  Scholarships  will  be  forfeited  for  partial  or  irregular  attendance. 

4.  So  far  as  possible,  railroad  tickets  will  be  sent  to  students  before 
leaving  their  homes;  but  students  who  do  not  receive  tickets  will  be 
repaid  their  railroad  fare  within  one  month  after  entrance,  and  return 
ticliets  will  be  issued  just  previous  to  the  close  of  the  session  in  May. 
Students  who  leave  the  College  before  the  close  of  the  term  will  not  be 
paid  their  return  fare.  Railroad  tickets  to  Nashville  will  be  furnished 
only  twice  on  the  same  scholarship. 

III.  These  scholarships  are  distributed  to  the  several  States  by  the 
General  Agent,  and  their  award  to  students  is  vested  in  him;  but  for  con- 
venience of  administration  this  award  is  delegated  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendents in  conjunction  with  the  President  of  the  College.  The  whole 
number  of  scholarships  is  now  300,  distributed  as  follows: 
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Alabama,  lo;  Arkansas,  17;  Florida,  S;  Georgia,  18;  Louisiana,  i:!; 
Mississippi,  15;  North  Carolina,  18;  South  Carolina,  14;  Tennessee,  83; 
Texas,  20;  Virginia,  IH;  West  Virginia,  11. 

1.  No  State  can  claim  scholarships  as  a  right.  They  are  gifts  from 
the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust;  and,  as  such,  the  ratio  of  their  di.strihution, 
as  well  as  their  amount,  may  be  changed,  or  they  may  Ije  withheld 
a  together. 

2.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  the  President  will  notify  State 
Superintendents  of  the  vacancies  that  are  to  be  filled  in  their  respective 
.States  for  the  ensuing  college  year,  and  send  the  names  and  standing  of 
non-scholarship  students  who  are  deemed  worthy  of  scholarship  appoint- 
ments. If  the  President's  nominations  are  not  acted  on  within  two 
weeks  after  they  are  forwarded,  his  nominees  will  be  enrolled  as  scholar- 
ship students. 

3.  If  appointees  do  not  report  at  the  College  promptly  at  the  opening 
of  the  year,  or  do  not  render  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  absence,  their 
places  will  be  declared  vacant. 

IV.  In  the  award  of  scholarships,  precedence  is  to  be  given  to  students 
who  have  been  in  the  College  for  one  or  more  years,  at  their  own  expense, 
and  have  there  given  proof  of  their  fitness  for  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

1.  In  case  there  are  more  vacancies  than  can  be  filled  in  the  manner 
just  stated,  resort  should  be  made  to  competitive  examination. 

2.  When  vState  Superintendents  cannot  conduct  these  competitive 
examinations  in  person,  they  should  be  careful  to  delegate  this  duty  to 
competent  hands. 

3.  Only  two  years  of  scholarship  aid  will  be  given  to  the  same  student. 
\'.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  applicants  a  uniform  basis  of 

competition,  the  questions  for  examination  will  be  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  and  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  distribution 
to  the  examiners  whom  they  may  appoint. 

1.  The  next  competitive  examination  will  beheld  on  July  21  and  22, 
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2.  These  questions,  with  specific  instructions  for  their  use,  should  be 
sent  to  the  examiners  in  sealed  envelopes,  which  are  not  to  be  opened 
till  the  hour  for  examination  has  come. 

3.  Each  competitor  should  be  required  to  return  the  lists  of  printed 
questions  to  the  examiners  as  soon  as  the  answers  have  been  written. 

VI.  The  qualifications  for  becoming  a  competitor  for  a  scholarship  are 
as  follows:  The  applicant  must  not  be  less  than  seventeen  3  ears  of  age, 
nor  more  than  thirty;  of  irreproachable  moral  character;  in  good  health; 
with  no  physical  defects,  eccentricities,  or  habits  which  would  interfere 
with  success  in  teaching;  and  must  make  a  pledge  of  intent  to  teach  for 
at  least  two  years  after  graduation. 

I.  The  task  of  the  examiners  will  be  simplified  by  making  a  prelimin- 
ary examination,  as  suggested  above.  Good  health  is  an  indispensable 
(jualification.  Any  candidate  who  has  any  chronic  affection,  such  as 
weak  lungs  or  weak  ej'es,  should  be  rejected  at  once. 
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2.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  is  a  disqualification  for  a  scholar- 
ship. 

3.  If  it  should  appear  that  a  candidate  intends  to  use  his  scholarship 
chiefly  as  a  means  of  securing  an  education,  or  of  ultimatel}-  preparing 
himself  for  some  profession  other  than  teaching,  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  compete. 

4.  Persons  of  sluggish  or  indolent  temperament,  of  slovenly  habits,  or 
of  vicious  disposition  should  be  rejected  at  once. 

5.  When  a  choice  must  be  made  between  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  whose  examination  papers  are  of  equal  merit,  the  young  man 
should  be  preferred.  This  is  not  intended  to  discriminate  against  young 
women,  as  such;  but  it  is  thought  that  young  men  will  be  more  likely  to 
continue  the  vocation  of  teaching. 

6.  As  fitr.ess  for  teaching  involves  other  cjualities  besides  scholarship, 
students  will  be  excused  from  attendance  when  it  becomes  apparent  that 
the\'  have  habits  or  elements  of  character  incompatible  with  the  teacher's 
office. 

\'II.  The  minimum  literary  qualifications  required  of  all  students 
matriculating  for  a  degree  are  as  follows: 

A.  English  Studies. — i.  English  grammar.  2.  English  Composition. 
A  short  essay  based  on  the  prescribed  reading  of  the  year,  will  be  required 
of  the  candidate.  Tlie  books  prescribed  for  examination  in  1S9S  are: 
Goldsmith's  TheA'icar  of  Wakefield,  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner ,2l\\^ 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  Seven  Gables;  for  1899,  Southey's  f^ife  of 
Nelson,  Cooper's  Pioneer,  and  Shelley's  Skylark;  for  1900,  Scott's 
Iva7ihoe,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliatiott  zvith  America,  and  Shakes- 
peare's As  Toil  Like  It. 

(Most  of  these  books  are  to  be  found  well  edited,  with  introductions, 
in  Longman's  series  of  EInglish  Classics.) 

B.  United  States  History. 

C.  Geography,  complete. 

D.  Mathematics. — i.  Arithmetic,  complete.  2.  Elementary  Algebra, 
complete.     3.  Geometry,  two  books  (Wentworth's). 

E.  Latin. — Beginner's  Latiyi  Book,  Collar's  Gate  to  Ccssar,  or  equiva- 
lents. 

1.  In  the  main,  the  examinations  should  be  written;  but  certain  intel- 
lectual qualities  can  best  be  tested  in  the  oral  way. 

2.  The  ability  to  think  and  reason  is  of  more  importance  than  mere 
attainment  of  facts  and  rules.  General  intelligence  and  brightness  may 
offset  some  deficiencies  in  mere  book  learning. 

3.  Good  breeding,  politeness  and  a  pleasant  manner  should  be  counted 
in  a  candidate's  favor. 

VIII.  A  scholarship  is  good  for  any  two  consecutive  years — that  is,  for 
Freshman  and  Sophomore,  for  Sophomore  and  Junior,  for  Junior  and 
Senior,  or  for  Senior  and  Post  Graduate, 

I.  When  scholarship  students  reach  the  College,  they  will  not  be 
re-examined  for  admission. 
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2.  As  the  number  of  scholarships  is  small,  compared  with  the  number 
of  competitors,  it  will  often  happen  that  some  of  those  who  miss  the 
prize  are  competent  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  College.  When 
persons  of  this  class  desire  to  enter  the  College,  they  will,  on  application, 
receive  from  their  State  Superintendent  a  Special  Certificate,  which  will 
admit  them  to  the  College  without  further  examination.  This  certificate 
has  no  money  value. 

fv  Students  who  have  gained  admittance  to  the  College  have  the  privil- 
ege of  being  examined  for  advanced  standing.  See  vSchedule  of  Exami- 
nations. 

4.  The  completion  of  the  vSophomore  Course  entitles  the  student  to  the 
degree  of  Licentiate  of  Instruction  (L.I.);  of  the  Senior  Course  to  the 
degree  A.B.,  B.S.,  or  B.L.;  and  of  the  Post  (rraduate  Course  to  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  M.S.,  or  M.L. 

5.  Every  member  of  the  College  is  required  to  pay  an  incidental  fee  of 
1 10  a  year. 

IX.  The  pledge  required  of  scholarship  students  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  General  Agent,  and  shall  be  uniform  for  all  the  States. 

J.   L.    M.    Curry,  General  Agoit, 
February  25,  1898.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PEABODY  EDUC.A.TION  FUND  OF  DR.  J.  L.  M.  CIRRY  : 

1S97— Jan.  25.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry %  700  00 

March  i.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry .  2000  00 

April  20.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 900  00 

May  22.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 1400  00 

July  20.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 300  00 

Oct.  23.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 1400  00 

Nov.  22.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 950  00 

Dec.  15.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 950  00 

1898— Jan.  25.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 550  00 

March  2.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 850  00 

May  21.  To  check  from  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry 150  00 

Total 1 10, 150  00 

PE.A.BODY  FUND  DISBURSED,   1897  .\ND  1S98  : 

1897— Feb.         1.     Durham   Graded  School,  check   to   C.  W. 

Toms,  Durham,  N.  C |      200  00 

May       24.     Durham   Graded   School,   check   to  C.  W. 

Toms,  Durham,  N.  C 100  00 

Total   J      300  00 
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1S97— Feb.        16.     .State  Normal  College,  Iv  J.  I'orney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C $       500  00 

March      2.     State  Normal  College,  F..  J.  Forney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C 1,000  00 

May        24.     vState  Normal  College,  1^.  J.  Forney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 600  00 

July       2r.     State  Normal  College.  K.  J.  Forney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 200  00 

Dec.         S.     State  Normal  College,  F,  J.  I'orney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C 800  00 

Nov.       22.     State  Normal  College,  E.  J.  Forney,  Cireens- 

boro,  N.  C 650  00 

1898 — Feb.         5.     State  Normal  College,  E.  J.  Forney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C 750  00 

March    1  2.     State  Normal  College,  E.  J.  Forney,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C 650  00 

June       29.     State  Normal  College,  K.  J.  Forney,  t  rreens- 

boro,  N.  C 1 50  00 

Total   I   5,300  00 

1897 — Nov.       27.     High  Point  Graded  vSchool,  Fred  N.  Tate, 

High  Point,  N.    C $       200  00. 

1898 — March    12.     High  Point  Graded  School,  Fred  N.  Tate, 

High  Point,  N.  C 100  00 

Total . If       300  00 

1897 — Dec.         8.     Washington  Graded  School,  John  H.  vSmall  5       20000 

1897 — March     3.     Clinton  Graded  School,  Treasurer $       200  00 

May       24.     Clinton  Graded  School,  Treasurer 100  00 

Total $      300  00 

1897 — March     3.     Colored  Normal  School,  Goldsboro,  N.  C, 

H.  L.   Grant $      200  00 

May       24.     Colored  Normal  School,  Goldsboro.  N.  C, 

Jno.  F.  Dobson 90  00 

Total I       290  00 

1897 — March     3.     Colored  Normal  School,   Winston,  N.  C, 

W.  A.  Blair $       200  00 

May       24.     Colored   Normal  School,  Winston,  N.  C, 

W.  A.  Blair   200  00 

Nov.       22.     Colored  Normal  School,  Winston,  N.   C, 

W.  A.  Blair 300  00 

March   12.     Colored   Normal  School,  Winston,  N.  C, 

W.  A.  Blair 100  00 

Total I      800  00 
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1897 — March      ^.     Colored   Normal   School,    Fayetteville,    N. 

C,  A.  H.   vSlocumb $  200  cjo 

April      21.     Colored   Normal  School,   Fayetteville,   N. 

C. ,  A.   II .    vSlocumb 190  fXD 

Dec.       15.     Colored  Normal   School,  I'ayetteville,  N. 

C,   F.  P.  Williston 300  00 

Total $  690  00 

1897 — Ma}'       24.     Colored  Normal  School,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 

J.  Rumple I  100  Oo 

1S97 — March     3.     Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C,  F.   F.  Cohoon $  200  00 

April      21.     Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C,   F.  F.  Cohoon 130  00 

July        21.     Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C,  C.   E.  Cramer ' .  .  .  .  100  00 

Dec.        15.     Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C,  C.  E.  Cramer 300  00 

May        24.     Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C,  C.  E.  Cramer 210  00 

Total   $  940  00 

1897 — April      21.     Colored  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  C, 

G.   W.    Horney $  290  00 

Dec.        15.     Colored  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  C, 

F.   M.  Bunch 150  00 

Total I  44o  00 

1897 — April      21.     Colored  Normal  School,  Franklinton,  N.  C, 

B.   W.    Ballard $  290  00 

Dec.       15.     ColoredNormal  School,  Franklinton,  N.  C, 

T.  H.  Whitaker 200  00 

Total {  490  00 

REC  APITUI.ATION . 

State  Normal  College $  5,300  00 

Durham  Graded  School 300  00 

High  Point  Graded  School 300  00 

Clinton  Graded  School 300  00 

Washington  Graded  School 200  00 

Colored  Normal  School,  Winston,  N.  C 800  00 

Colored  Normal  School,  Fayetteville,  N.  C 690  00 

Colored  Normal  School,  Salisbury',  N.  C 100  00 

Colored  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 940  00 

Colorod  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  C 440  00 

Colored  Normal  School,  Franklinton.  N.  C 490  00 

Colored  Normal  School,  Goldsboro,  N.  C 290  00 

Total I  10,150  00 
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PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  North  Carolina  now  has 
nineteen  scholarships  worth  $ioo  per  annum  for  two  years 
and  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Nashville. 

The  scholarships  are  filled  by  the  State  Superintendent 
under  regulations  made  by  the  Instituion. 

Examinations  are  prepared  by  the  College  authorities 
and  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  last  two  years  the  examinations  have  been  conducted 
by  the  County  Supervisors,  and  papers  sent  to  the  Super- 
tendent  for  grading  the  work.  The  Superintendent  has  had 
the  assistance  of  competent  educators  in  grading  the  work 
done. 

The  Superintendent  has  no  option  to  select  students  from 
different  counties,  but  must  be  guided  by  scholarship  as 
shown  by  the  examinations,  by  the  physical  health  of  the 
applicants  and  their  purpose  to  make  teaching  their  reo-ular 
profession.  Thus  the  applicant's  location  as  to  county  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  securing  a  scholarship. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  receiving  appointment 
of  scholarship  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1897  : 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stancell,  Jackson,  N.  C,  October  i,  1897,  for 
two  years. 

Miss  Blanch  Dupey,  Davidson,  N.  C,  October  i,  1897, 
for  two  years. 

Miss  Emma  Conn,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  October  i,  1897,  for 
two  years. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Simms,  Dillsboro,  N.  C,  October  i,  1897,  for 
two  years. 

The  above  persons  were  awarded  the  scholarships  by  com- 
petive  examinations. 

At  the  special  request  of  Dr.  Curry  made  to  this  office  by 
President  Payne,  Miss  Mary  Hufham,  of  Henderson,  was 
appointed  as  a  scholarship  student. 
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W.  H.  Payne,  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College, 
nominated  the  following  non-scholarships  in  accordance 
with  Article  III,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Circular  of  Inform- 
ation :  » 

Miss  Kate  Bagley,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Mr.  William  G.  Reeves,  Lee,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sallie  C.  Smith,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Leander  W.  Trivitte,  Net,  N.  C. 

These  persons  were  appointed  as  nominated  by  President 
Payne. 

There  were  nine  vacancies  for  Peabody  scholarships  for 
North  Carolina  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term,  1897,  at 
Nashville  Peabody  Normal  College. 

President  Payne  nominated  Wm.  T.  Graybeal  and 
Joseph  C.  Wright  as  scholarship  students  to  fill  two  of 
these  vacancies.  This  was  done  by  the  President  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  III,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Circular  of 
Information. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  to  whom  scholarships 
were  awarded  by  competitive  examination  to  fill  the 
remaining  seven  vacancies  : 

Miss  Eva  Culbreth,  Clinton,  Sampson  county,  N.  C. 

Miss  Stella  M.  Ray,  Asheville,  Buncombe  county,  N.  C. 

Miss  Carrie  Owen,  Winton,  Hertford  county,  N.  C. 

Miss  Leila  Thornton,  F^aison,  Duplin  county,  N.  C. 

Mr.  J.   D.   Everett,  Robersonville,  Martin  county,  N.  C. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Crabtree,  Haywood  county,  N.  C. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Lyon,  Wilkesboro,  Wilkes  county,  N.  C. 

These  scholarships  are  good  for  two  years  ;  worth  ^loo 
per  year  and  railroad  fare  to  and  from  the  college  by  the 
nearest  route. 

The  Peabody  Fund  is  given  to  the  State  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Fund. 

The  State  Superintendent  receives  and  disburses  this 
fund  according  to  the  ad\-ice  and  direction  of  the  General 
Agent. 
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Dr.  Curry  confers  with  the  State  Superintendent  as  to 
where  and  how  the  money  shall  be  spent  so  as  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  State  Superintendent  receives  nothing  from  this 
Fund  for  his  services  and  gives  no  bond. 

The  statement  of  receipts  shows  how  much  money  has 
been  received  by  me  since  I  came  into  this  office. 

The  statement  of  disbursements  shows  to  what  schools 
the  money  was  paid,  when  paid,  and  how  much  to  each 
one. 

The  vouchers  are  on  file  in  this  office  for  each  item  of 
disbursements. 

North  Carolina  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  George  Peabody.  Though  dead  he  speaks  in 
our  midst  to-day. 

There  are  young  men  and  women  in  our  State  who  call 
him  blessed,  who,  without  the  aid  received  from  the  Pea- 
body  F'und,  would  have  been  compelled  to  grope  in  dark- 
ness, but  because  of  this  aid  are  a  power  and  blessing  to 
our  State,  who  are  letting  their  lights  shine  and  giving 
intelligence  and  enlightenment  to  those  about  them. 

I  wish  to  express  to  Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent  of  this 
Fund,  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  people  for  what  he  has  done 
for  us  in  educational  matters,  not  only  in  the  generous  and 
philanthropic  spirit  shown  to  us  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Peabody  Fund,  but  for  his  hearty  interest  shown  in  our 
legislation  pertaining  to  education. 

I,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  have  had 
most  pleasant  business  relations  with  him,  and  words  of 
encouragement  from  time  to  time,  for  which  I  am  person- 
ally very  grateful. 

We  have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances with  the  funds.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  results 
altogether.     Perhaps  in  some  instances  I  expected  to  much. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND 
BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  State  school  fund  is  apportioned  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  State  Board 
for  several  years  to  allow  the  fund  to  accumulate  until  it 
would  amount  to  from  eighj;  to  ten  cents  per  capita  of  the 
school  population.  This  fund  is  composed  of  interest  on 
bonds,  sale  of  public  lands  and  swamp  lands. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  varies,  as  some  years  very  little 
land  is  sold,  while  other  years  the  sales  may  be  much 
larger. 

The  following  apportionment  was  made  August,  1897, 
giving  to  each  county  nine  cents  per  capita  of  school  popu- 
lation, according  to  Superintendent's  report  for  the  schol- 
astic year  1895  and  '96 : 

The  amount  of  the  bonds  belonging  to  the  State  school 
fund  is  $145,250.  Of  this  amount  $143,250  is  four  per 
cent,  bonds,  and  the  remaining  $2,000  is  six  per  cent,  bonds. 

In  the  apportionment  following,  no  part  of  the  bonds 
were  used,  only  the  interest  that  had  accumulated  since  the 
last  apportionment  by  the  former  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1894.  In  this  apportionment  there  is  also  the 
money  received  from  sale  of  public  lands 

There  is  now  (November  14th)  to  the  credit  of  the  State 
school  fund  $5,331.01  in  addition  to  the  bonds  mentioned 
above. 

XO.  TOTAI.  FOR 

COTNTTKS.  CHILDREN.  COUXTV. 

Alamance 8,093  $  728  37 

Alexander 3.722  334  98 

Alleghany 2,819  253  71 

Anson 7>9o8  7"  72 

Ashe 7,oiS  631  62 

Beaufort 7,842  705  7^ 

Bertie 7,879  709  1 1 

Bladen 6,813  613  17 

Brunswick 4,328  389  52 
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NO.  TOTAL  FOR 

COUNTIES.                                                                                                               CHILDREN.  COUNTY. 

Buncombe i4,55^  1.310  04 

Burke 6,217  559  53 

Cabarrus 7. 49°  674  10 

Caldwell 5.42o  487  89 

Camden i,854  166  86 

Carteret 3.802  342  18 

Caswell 4-902  441   18 

Catawba  (census  of  1894) 7.632  686  88 

Chatham 9,i75  S25  75 

Cherokee • 4.365  392  85 

Chowan •' 3.045  273  75 

Clay ._ 1. 715  15435 

Cleveland .' 9659  869  31 

Columbus 7,593  683  37 

Craven 7.ii5  64035 

Cumberland 9.266  83394 

Currituck 2,204  198  36 

Dare ^.494  13446 

Davidson 8, 156  734  04 

Davie 4.683  421  83 

Duplin 7.542  67878 

Durham  ( census  of  1894) 7.09r  638  i9 

Edgecombe 8,617  775  53 

Forsyth 11.8S1  979  29 

Franklin 6,096  548  64 

Gaston 8,650  778  50 

Gates 3.972  357  48 

Graham 1.473  13257 

Granville 7.525  677  25 

Greene  (cen.sus  of  1894) 3.7^3  340  47 

Guilford 10,870  978  30 

Hahfax ".587  1.042  83 

Harnett 5. 70S  513  72 

Haywood 5.959  536  3^ 

Henderson 5.427  488  43 

Hertford 5.3o7  477  63 

Hyde 3.375  303  75 

Iredell ^o,  150  9^3  5o 

Jackson 4.2 10  37890 

Johnston 11.017  991  53 

Jones 2,891  260  19 

Lenoir 5.8or  522  09 

Lincoln...... 5,33o  479  7o 

Macon " 4,230  38070 

Madison 5.  i59  464  3 1 
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NO.  TOTAL  l-'OK 

(JOfNTli;S.                                                                                                                CHILDREN.  COUNTY. 

Martin  (census  of  1894) 5.763  518  67 

McDowell 4.330  389  70 

Mecklenburg 13.3S4  1,204  56 

Mitchell 5,783  520  4? 

Montgonier}- 4,53i  407  79 

Moore 8,406  756  54 

Nash 8,758  788  22 

New  Hanover 7.609  684  Si 

Northampton 7,878  709  02 

Onslow 4,085  367  65 

Orange 4,815  433  35 

Pamlico   ^ 2,842  255  78 

Pasquotank 4,354  '-^9^  86 

Pender 4,940  444  60 

Perquimans 3,556  320  04 

Person 5, 108  459  72 

Pitt 10,582  952  38 

Polk 2,426  2i8  34 

Randolph 10, 105  909  45 

Richmond 9,725  875  25 

Robeson 12,916  1,167  84 

Rockingham 10,325  929  25 

Rowan   9,488  853  92 

Rutherford 8,796  791  64 

Sampson 9,673  870  57 

vStanly 4,963  446  67 

vStokes 7,095  638  55 

Surrj' 6,686  6or  74 

Swain  (census  of  1894) 2,222  199  98 

Transylvania 2,375  213  75 

Tyrrell 1,676  15084 

Union 9, 740  876  60 

Vance 5, 470  492  30 

Wake 17,724  1,595   16 

Warren 6,980  628  20 

Washington 3,626  326  34 

Watauga 4,658  419  22 

Wayne   10,605  954  45 

Wilkes 9,988  S98  92 

Wilson 8.579  772   II 

Yadkin 5,333  479  97 

Yancey 4,279  335   1 1 

631, 65t    156,849  13 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATlSTICvS. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  FOR   1S97  AND   189S. 

1897.  1898. 

General  poll  tax: |305,647  93  '$3'^^,933  5^ 

General  property  tax 416,183  00  441,526  92 

General  property  tax,  local  acts 13,167  13  21,522  32 

Fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties 13,507  74  15,653  50 

Liquor  license 65,998  74  74,777  of 

Auctioneers 70  So 

Estrays 9  49  1 1  24 

State  Treasurer 56,849  13 

Other  sources 15,98615  57, 170  35 

Total 1830,500  18        1986,514  85 

SUMMARY  OF  DISBURSEMENTS  1897  AND   1898. 

1S97.  1898. 

Paid  white  teachers   |45i,474  84  I412.455  43 

Paid  colored  teachers   227' 195  27  228,033  97 

Paid  houses  and  sites,  white 30,663  63  41,823  34 

Paid  houses  and  sites,  colored 16,507  61  12,177  28 

Paid  County  Superintendents 149  o7  21:283  08 

Paid  Institutes,  whites 697  73 

Paid  Institutes,  colored 234  74 

Paid  Treasurer  commission 17,269  77  18,071  06 

Paid  milage  per  diem  Board  of  Education..  .          3,217  62  5,'^86  03 

Paid  expenses  Board  of  Education 2,976  26  3,903  71 

Paid  city  schools   34,490  76  37,075  5^ 

Paid  other  purposes 46,292  90  49,50i   18 

Total 1830,237  73        1931,082  86 

CENSUS  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  FROM  6  TO  21   YEARS. 

WHITE.        COI^OREn.        TOTAL. 

For  1897 412,143    211,51^    623662 

For  189S  415,262    213,218    628,480 

ENROLLMENT    IN    SCHOOLS. 

WHITE.        COLORED.        TOTAL. 

For  1897 222,252    131,404    353,656 

For  189S 261,223    138,152    399,375 
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PER   CKNTAGE   OF   SCHOOI,   CHILDREN    ENROLLKl>    IN    SCH()OI,S. 

WHITE.  COI,OREI). 

For    1897 53f'o  per  cent.         62 1%  per  cent. 

For    1897     62;^"n  per  cent.         64 j%  per  cent. 

AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE   ON   SCHOOL.S. 

WHITE.        COI.ORED.        TOTAI.. 

For    1897 110,677  58,548        169,225 

For    1S97 144,357  6S.894         213,240 

PER    CENTAGE   OF   SCHOOIv   POPUI,ATlON   IN   AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE    ON 

SCHOOLS. 

WHITE.  COLORED. 

For    1897 26/ij  per  cent.         27i';y  per  cent. 

For    189S 34-j-V  per  cent.         32f^  per  cent. 

PER   CENT.    OF     ENROLLMENT    IN   AVERAGE   .\TTENDANCE   ON   SCHOOLS. 

WHITE.  COLORED. 

For    1897 54y-o  per  cent.         44 j\  per  cent. 

For    1898 55y-L  per  cent.         54^^  per  •cent. 

AVERAGE   LENGTH   OF   SCHOOL   TERMS   IN   WEEKS   OR   DAYS. 

WHITE.  COLORED. 

For  1897 I  If  weeks  or  58  days.     10  i  weeks  or  54  days. 

For  1898 144  weeks  or  71  days.     i2i  weeks  or  64  days. 


AVERAGE   SALARY   OF   TEACHERS   REPORTED. 

For  1897 — White  males ^23  21 

For  1897 — White  females 20  81 

For  1897 — Colored  males 21  54 

For  1897 — Colored  females 18  25 

For  1898 — White  males 24  66 

For  1898 — White  females 22  96 

For  1898 — Colored  males 21  64 

F'or  1898 — Colored   females 19  85 

yALUE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PROPERTY  REPORTED. 

For  1897— Whites 1644,309  75 

For  1897— Colored 234,324  00 

Total $878,633  75 

For  1898— Whites $683,363  00 

For  1898— Colored 246,851  00 

Total 1930,214  GO 
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NUMBER   OF  SCHOOL   HOUSES   REPORTED. 

For  1897— White 4,369 

For  1897— 2,037 

Total 6,406 

NUMBER   OF   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   TAUGHT. 

For  1S97— White 4,369 

For  1897— Colored 2,037 

Total 6,406 

For  1S98— White 4,297 

For  1S98— Colored 2,042 

Total 6,339 

NUMBER   OK   SCHOOLS   DISTRICTS   REPORTED. 

For  1887— White 5, 247 

For  1897 — Colored 2,540 

Total 7,787 

For  1898— White 5,083 

For  189S — Colored .  .   2,404 

Total 7,387 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS  FROM  18S4  TO  1S98,  INCLUSIVE. 

Receipts  for  1884 1  580,311  60 

Receipts  for  1885 ....  631,904  38 

Receipts  for  1886 670,671  79 

Receipts  for  1887 647,407  81 

Receipts  for  1888 670,944  73 

Receipts  for  1889    (8  months) 612,151  31 

Receipts  for  1890  721,756  38 

Receipts  for  1891 714,966  27 

Receipts  for  1892 775,449  63 

Receipts  for  1893 751,608  11 

Receipts  for  1894 777, 079  29 

Receipts  for.  1895 825,988  84 

Receipts  for  1896 824,238  08 

Receipts  for  1897 822,757  09 

Receipts  for  1898 988,409  11 

CENSUS    FROM   6   TO    21    YEARS. 

White.  Colored.  Total. 

Fori884 321,561  193,843  5^5,404 

For  1885 330,880  199,237  530,127 
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While. 

Kor  i8S6 338  059 

For  1887 353.4S1 

For  188S 363,982 

For  1889— Not  taken. 

For  1890 370, 144 

For  1&91 380,718 

For  1892 386,560 

For  1S93 399.753 

For  1894 389,709 

For  1895 403,81  2 

For  1896 420,809 

For  1897 412, 143 

For  189S 415,262 

ENROLLMENT. 

For  1884 170,925 

For  1885 185,225 

For  1886 188,036 

For  1887 202, 134 

For  1888 211,498 

For  1889.. 

For  1890 205,844 

For  1891 214,908 

For  1892 215,919 

For  1893 232,560 

For  1894 ■. 235,486 

For  1895 245,413 

For  1896 231,059 

For  1897 222,252 

For  1898 261,223 

AVERAGE   ATTENDANCE. 

For  1884 106,316 

For  1895 115,092 

For  1886 117,121 

For  1887 124,653 

For  1888 133,427 

For  1889 

For  1890 134, 108 

For  1891 120,747 

For  1892 133,001 

For  1893 142,362 

For  1894 149,046 

For  1S95 136,954 

For  1896 137, 1 15 

For  1897 110,677 

For  1898 -M4,346 


Colored. 

Total. 

209,249 

547.308 

212,789 

566,270 

216,837 

5S0.819 

216,524 

586,668 

213-859 

594,577 

211, 696 

588,256 

2iS7.s'8 

618,541 

212,191 

601,900 

217,437 

621,249 

223,376 

634,185 

211,519 

623,662 

213,21s 

628,480 

113,391 

284,316 

112,941 

298,166 

117,562 

305.598 

123,145 

325.279 

125,884 

337,372 

116,689 

322,533 

115,812 

330,720 

119,441 

335,358 

124,398 

356,958 

323,899 

359.385 

128,150 

373,563 

117,551 

348,616 

331,404 

353,656 

138,152 

399  375 

66,679 

172,995 

70,486 

185,578 

68,585 

185,706 

71,466 

196,119 

75,230 

208,657 

68,992 

203,912 

71,016 

201,863 

66,746 

198,747 

74,417 

216,779 

71,246 

220,250 

70,461 

207,415 

67,088 

204,203 

58,548 

169,225 

68,894 

213,240  „ 
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12' 


AVERAGE   LENGTH   OE  SCHOOL   TERMS. 


11-75 
12 
12 
12.30 


For  1884 1 1.50  weeks  for  whites  aad  1 1 .75  for  colored. 

For  1885 12 

For  1886 11.75 

For  1887 12 

For  1888 12. So 

For  1889 

For  I S90 1 1 . 85  "  "  1 1 .8 1 

For  1891 12.14  "  "  1 1. 91 

For  1892 12.66  "  "  12.15 

For  1S93   12.81  "  "  12 

For  1894 12.85  "  "  12.12 

For  1895 12.45  "  "  11.83 

For  1896 12.42  "  "  11-75 

For  1897 11-73  "/  "  10.86 

For  1898 14.06  y^  "  12.79 


A\TERAGE   SALARY   OF   TEACHERS. 


For  1886 white 

For  1887 

For  18S8  

l'*or  I S90 

l'"or  1S91 

For  1 892 

For  1893  

For  1894 

For  1S95  

For  1896  

For  1897.  .  .  

For  1898  


For  1887. 
For  1888. 
For  1890. 
For 1891 . 
For  1892. 
For  1893 . 
For  1894. 
For  1895 
For  1896, 
For  1S97. 
For  i8q8. 


lite  males,  I26  23;  females, 

I23  77 

25  10; 

23  30 

25  68; 

22  82 

25  80; 

22  95 

25  03; 

23  II 

"    "    26  20;    " 

25  72 

"    "    26  46;    " 

23  .^7 

25  53; 

23  oS 

24  87: 

22  39 

24  75; 

21  64 

23  21; 

20  81 

24  66; 

22  96 

)lored  males  24  69;  females, 

20  36 

"    "    24  10;    " 

19  60 

"    "    22  67;    " 

20  45 

"    "    22  72;    " 

20  36 

"    "    22  23;    " 

IS  45 

23  33; 

20  14 

23  33; 

21  28 

23  08; 

19  27 

23  14; 

20  91 

"    "    26  70;    " 

20  96 

21  54; 

18  25 

"    "    21  64;    " 

19  «5 
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VAI,UE  OK  PUBLIC   SCHOOL   PROPERTY 

1888— For  whites   $  506,291  90 

1888— For  colored 230,218  68 

Total  in  1888  I  735-51°  5^ 

1890— For  whites  I  612,303  5 1 

1890— For  colored   240,402  60 

Total  in  1890 $  852,705   1 1 

i89i_For  whites I  606,922  00 

iSqi— For  colored 241,15-2  00 


Total  in  1891 1     848,074 


00 


1892— For  whites I  636,525  00 

1892 — For  colored -55.839  00 

Total  in  1892 $  892,364  00 

1893  —For  whites   • •  •  •  ■   $  785.637  34 

1S93— For  colored 269,147  60 

Total  in  1S93 $  1,054,784  94 

1894— For  whites I  817,148  08 

1894— For  colored 301,  I49  80 

Total  in  1894 1  1,118,297  88 

1S95— For  whites $  721,160  00 

1895— For  colored 372,074  5° 

Total  in  1895 $  1,093,234  5o 

1896— For  whites I  654,925  75 

1896— For  colored '. 233,206  60 

Total  in  1896 1  888,132  35 

1897— For  whites I  644,309  75 

1897— For  colored 234,324  00 

Total  in  1897 ' I  878,632  73 

1898— For  whites I  683,363  00 

1898— For  colored 246,851  00 

Total  in  1898 1  930,214  00 
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NUMBER  OF   PURUC   SCHOOI^    HOUSES. 

1888— For  whites 3.779 

18SS— For  colored 1.766 


Total  in  1888 5.543 

1S90 — P'or  whites 3-973 

1890  -  For  colored i  .820 


Total  in  1S90 5.793 

iggi — For  whites 4.034 

1891 — For  colored 1.779 


Total  in  1891 5.8i3 

1892 — For  whites 4,i6S 

1S92 — For  colored 1.992 


Total  in  1S92 6, 160 

1893 — For  whites 4.271 

1893 — For  colored  ( tive  counties  not  reporting) i,942 


Total  in  1893 6,213 

1894 — For  whites. 4.356 

1894 — For  colored  (three  counties  not  reporting) 2,010 


Total  in  1894 3,366 

1895— For  whites 4.372 

1895— For  colored 2,213 


Total  for  1895 6,585 

1896 — F'or  whites 4.875 

1896— For  colored 2,374 


Total  for  1896 7.249 

NUMBER   OF   PUBi;iC  SCHOOI^  TAUGHT. 

1888— For  whites 4-438 

1888— For  colored 2,317 


Total  in  1888 6,775 

9 
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1S90 — For  whites 4,5oS 

1890 — For  colored 2,327 


Total  in  1890 6,835 

1S91  —  For  whites 4i574 

1S91 — For  colored 2,260 


Total  in  1S91 6  834 

1892 — For  whites 4.603 

1892 — For  colored 2,376 


Total  in   1892 6,979 

1 893.— For  whites 4.599 

1893 — For  colored 2,219 


Total  in  1S93 6,818 

1894 — For  whites 4,81 1 

1894 — For  colored 2,296 


Total  in  iJ 


1895 — For  whites 4>372 

1895 — For  colored 2,213 


Total  for  1895 6,585 

1 896 — For  whites 4,897 

1896 — For  colored 2374 


Total  in  1896 7,249 

1897 — For  whites 4,368 

1897 — For  colored 2,037 


Total  in  1897 6,406 

1 898 — For  whites 4,279 

1 898— For  colored 2,042 


Total  in  1898 6,339 

NUMBER   OF   DISTRICTS   REPORTED. 

1888— For  whites 4,763 

1888— For  colored , 2,031 

Total  in  188S 6,794 
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1890 — For  whites 4?893 

1 890 — For  colored 2, 289 

Total  in  1890 7,182 

1 891 — For  whites   4.926 

1891 — For  colored 2,302 

Total  in  1891 7,228 

1892 — For  whites   5, 168 

J  892 — For  colored    2,387 


Total  in  1892 7,5  = 


53 


1893 — For  whites  (  four  counties  not  reporting) 4-937 

1893 — For  colored     "  "  ''  "  ...    2,296 

Total  in  1893    7,233 

1894 — For  whites  (three  counties  not  reporting) 5,123 

1894 — For  colored     "  "  "  •'  2,424 

Total  in  1894 7)547 

1S95— For  whites 4,484 

1895 — For  coioretl    .  .  .  _ 2,290 

Total  in  1895 -6,774 

1896 — For  whites 5,i57 

1896 — For  colored. 2,404 

Total  in  1896 7,56o 

1897 — For  whites  5,247 

1897 — For  colored 2,540 

Total  in  1897 7,787 

1898 — For  whites 5,083 

1898 — For  colored 2,403 

Total  in  1898 7,487 
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TOWNSHIPS  WITH  SPECIAL  DONATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  counties  and  townships  which 
raised  the  amounts  named.  These  amounts  were  dupli- 
cated by  the  State,  according  to  special  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  1897. 

The  total  amount  of  donations  raised  is  $8,596.63,  which 

being  duplicated  by  the  State,  makes  an  increase  in  the 
School  Fund  of  these  townships  of  $17,193.26. 

SPKCIAI,   FUND   BY   SUBSCRIPTION. 

Greene  county Snow  Hill  township $  354  50 

Greene  county District,  No.  5 37  25 

Haywood  county Township,  No.  4 210  00 

Haywood  county District,  No    i 50  00 

Jackson  county Webster  township,  No.  6 220  00 

Jackson  county Cullowhee  township,  No.  9   35  00 

Jackson  county Coney  Fork  township.  No.  11....  60  00 

Jackson  county River  township.  No.  10   50  fo 

Rutherford  count)- Rutherfordton  township,  No.  i.  .  500  00 

Kutherford  county High  Shoal  township,  No.  5 500  00 

Rutherford  count}- Coal  Spring  township.  No.  7 403  00 

Rutherford  county Logan's  Store  township.  No.  10.  .  447  35 

Mecklenburg  county  ..    Clear  Creek  township   .  .  .^ 250  00 

Buncombe  county Avery's  Creek  township,  No.  r .  .  60  00 

Buncombe  county Lower  Hominy  township.  No.  2.  .  163  20 

Buncombe  county Upper  Hominy  township,  No.  3.  .  147  00 

Buncombe  county Leicester  township,  No.  4 56  69 

Buncombe  county.  .  .  ; Lime  Stone  township,  No.  6 22  50 

Buncombe  county Swannanoa  township,  No.  8 12  00 

Buncombe  county Asheville  township.  No.  9 147  00 

Buncombe  county .  .Reem's  Creek  township.  No.  to.  .  30  00 

Buncombe  county Ivey  township.  No.  12 500  00 

Cleveland  county Township,  No.  3 265  00 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  4 120  ckj 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  5 too  00 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  7 50  00 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  8 50  00 

Surry  county Township,  No.  6 50  00 

Surry  county Township,  No.  5 250  00 

Yancey  count}- District,  No.   10 1 25  co 

Yancey  county..  .  .    Jack's  Creek  township,  No.  6...  .  122  40 
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Cleveland  county Township,  No.  9   

Eorsyth  county Kernersville  township 

Fors}-th  county Kernersville  township    

Forsyth  county Old  Town  township 

Forsyth  county. ...    Middle  Fork  township 

Forsyth  county Vienna  township   

Forsyth  count}- Vienna  township 

Pitt  county Farniville  township 

Watauga  county Beaver  Dam  township 

Beaufort  county Washington  District 

Forsyth  count}- South  Fork  township 

Forsyth  county Lewi.sville  township 

Greene  county Hookerton  township,  Dist.  No.  3, 

Buncombe  county   Leicester  township 

Buncombe  county Swannanoa  township 

Buncombe  county Black  Mountain  township 

Gaston  county District,  No.  6   

Mecklenburg  county Pineville  township 

Jackson  county District,  No.  9 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  2 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  3 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  4 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  5 

Cleveland  county District,  No.   6 

Cleveland  county District,  No.   7 

Cleveland  county District,  No.  8 

Cleveland  county District,  No.   10 

McDowell  county Crooked  Creek  township 

Buncombe  county Asheville  township,  No.  9 

Haywood  county   District,  No.   i 

Greene  county District,  No.   i    

Madison  county District,  No.   14  

Total I   8,596  63 
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50 
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32 
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25 
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55 
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TOWNSHIPS  VOTED  LOCAL  TAX. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  townships  that  voted  the 
special  tax  according  to  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1897. 
This  is  a  small  beginning,  but  we  hope  the  number  will 
increase  until  every  township  in  the  State  will  have  its 
own  special  tax  for  schools  : 

vSPECIAL  TAX  VOTED. 

Bertie  county WoodviUe  township   $  356  97 

Watauga  county, North  Fork  township 50  87 

Jackson  county Hamburg  township 85  00 

Mecklenburg  county Pineville  township,  Dis.  No.  4 291   74 

Davidson  county Yadkin  College  township 103  41 

Surry  county Ararat  township 1 14  28 

Hyde  county Lake  Landing  township,  Dis.  No.  5  483  48 

Surry  county Granite  township 238  74 

vSurry  county Granite  township 202  7 1 

Surry  county Ararat  township 94  73 

Dare  county East  Lake  township 105  86 

Macon  county ElHja  township    '32  28 

Total |2,26o  07 
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NORMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF   THE  CULLOWHEE 
HIGH    SCHOOL. 

The  Legislature  of  1893  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  Department  in  the  Cullowhee  High  School, 
located  in  Jackson  county,  by  the  enactment  of  the  follow- 
ing statute,  Chapter  120,  (Private  Laws  of  1893)  which 
the  Legislature  of  1896  amended  to  read  as  printed  below  : 

Ax  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  170,  Private  Laws  1891,  Amending 
Chapter  of  the  Cullowhee  High  School,  as  Amended  by  Chap- 
ter 59,  Private  Laws  of  1895. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  i.  That  section  one,  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy,  Pri- 
vate Laws  of  1 89 1,  be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the 
following  :  "  And  there  shall  be  established  in  connection  with  said 
High  School  a  Normal  Department  to  fit  and  train  young  men  and  women 
for  the  position  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
Said  Normal  Department  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  and  David  Coward,  John  T. 
Wike,  A.  J.  Long,  Sr-,  Zebulon  Watson  and  D.  D.  Davis,  as  a  Board  of 
Local  Managers  ;  and  said  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Local  Managers 
shall  have  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  the  same.  Said  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Local  Managers  shall 
also  have  power,  upon  being  satisfied  that  said  Normal  Department  is  in- 
efficient or  unnecessary,  to  discontinue  the  same,  and  the  appropriation 
herein  provided  for  shall  thereupon  cease.  The  Principal  of  said  High 
School,  upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  in  the  Normal 
Department,  shall  grant  certificates  which  shall  entitle  the  holders  to 
teach  in  any  of  the  schoels  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  general  school  laws 
of  the  State  as  to  character,  which  certificates  shall  be  good  for  three 
years,  subject  to  examinations  upon  branches  that  may  be  subsequently 
added  to  the  public  school  course  :  Provided,  that  all  young  men  and 
young  women  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers  shall  pay  no 
charges  for  tuition. 

Sec.  2.     That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Local  Board  of  Managers: 
J.  M.  Cowder,  David  Coward,  J.  R.  Long,  A.  J.  Long,  John 
T.  Wike,  J.  H.  Painter,  A.  C.  Queen,  H.  C.  Cannon  and 
D.  D.  Davis. 
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REPORT   OF    ROBT.   L.   MADISON  AND  W.  D.   WIKE  OF   THE 
CULLOWHEE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Painter,  N.  C,  May  19,  1898. 
To  the  Local  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Cullo- 
'.vhee  High  School. 

Gentlemen  : — We  respectfully  present  herein  our  joint  report  of  the 
work  done  in  our  Normal  Department  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms 
of  the  session  i897-'98 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  session  is  seventy. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  adhered  to  faithfully.  This  embraces  the 
common  school  branches,  and,  in  addition,  algebra,  physics,  physical 
geography,  English  composition,  civil  government,  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  principles  of  education,  history  of  education,  psychology, 
practice  teaching,  lectures  and  professional  reading.  The  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  we  believe,  will  be  found 
in  accord  with  the  latest  practical  advancement. 

The  work  of  the  past  five  years  has  been  eminently  satisfactory,  judged  » 
in  the  light  of  results.  And  we  point  with  pride  to  the  educational  im- 
provement made  in  this  section  of  the  State,  in  which  this  department 
has  played  no  small  part.  Our  graduates  have  nearly  every  one  attained 
conspicuous  success,  and  we  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  them 
as  teachers  in  this  county  and  those  adjoining.  Four  of  them  are  at  pres- 
ent coiinty  surveyors,  one  was  a  county  examiner,  one  is  the  head  of  a 
high  school  in  Rockingham  county,  one  taught  a  nine  months'  school  in 
Jackson  count)-  last  year  and  Avill  teach  at  the  same  place  ten  months' 
this  year  at  an  increased  salary,  and  thirty  or  forty  others  might  be  men- 
tioned who  have  completed  our  course  with  credit,  and  are  doing  or  have 
done  superior  and  lasting  work  for  the  vState. 

Our  present  equipment,  while  small  and  limited,  is  good.  The  library  is 
small  but  select,  and  should  be  increased  at  an  earh-  date  by  the  a^idition 
of  sonic  of  the  best  recent  professional  publications  Also,  the  readin.<r 
table  should  be  provided  with  a  few  more  of  the  most  approved  educa- 
tional periodicals  An  appropriation  to  purchase  needed  apparatus  for 
the  class  in  phvsics  should  he  made  before  the  spring  term,  1899. 

The  department  is  now  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  outlook  is 
brighter  than  ever  before.  State  Superintendent  .Mebane  paid  us  a  visit 
at  the  close  of  the  .session,  and  delivered  before  the  school  and  its  patrons 
and  friends  an  address  of  great  power,  replete  with  practical  suggestions 
and  timely  advice.  The  results  of  this  speech  will  be  widespread  and 
long-continued. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  give  hearty  expression  of  our  gratitude  to  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  Normal  Department  for  their  kindness,  helpful- 
ness and  encouragement  to  us  and  their  faithful  endeavors  to  promote 
ever}'  interest  of  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted,  ROBT.    L.   IVL\UISON, 

W.    D.    WTKK,  Principal  of  Cnllozvhrc  llloh  School. 

Teacher  in  charge  of  Aornial  Department. 
\pproved  bv  A.    \.  LONG,  Sr  ,  I  Committee  Appointed  to 
'    J.  11.  PAINTER,      J       Receive  the  Report. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER,  1897  To  189S. 

J.  D.  Coward,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  Cullowhee  High  School  : 

Dr. 

1S97 — Received  from  Z   V.  Watson,  ex  Secretary $        4  09 

Oct.  15. — Auditor's  warrant   1,000  00 

1898 — March  18. — Auditor's  warrant 1,000  00 

Total |2,oo4  09 

Cr. 

By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed  with  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction |^i,974  19 

1898 — Sept.  2 — Balance  on  hand 29  90 

Total .12,004  09 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

This  institution  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Jackson  county.  It  was 
established  in  1SS8  and  incorporated  in  1891.  More  than  one  thousand 
students  have  attended  since  the  opening,  representing  nine  States  and 
one  territory.  In  the  past  six  j'ears  there  have  been  one  hundred  and 
two  graduations.  The  present  organization  includes  two  literary  societies 
and  seven  departments,  as  follows:  Primary,  Intermediate,  Classical, 
State  Normal,  Commercial,  Military  and  Fine  Arts.  The  enrollment 
last  session  was  234. 

SOME  RESULTS. 

PO.SITIONS   OF   .A.    FEW   GRADUATES   AND   TENDER-GRADUATES. 

W.  Galloway,  attorney  at  law,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Lena  Smith  Wallace,  assistant  teacher  Government  Indian  School, 
Reserve,  Wis. 

C.  A.  Wallace,  primary  teacher  Government  Indian  School,  Reserve, 
Wis. 

W.  D.  Wike,  teacher  in  charge  Normal  Department  Cullowhee  High 
School. 

J.  N.  Wilson,  ex-County  Examiner  Jackson  county;  law  student  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

A.  C.  Wike,  Normal  .student  I'uiversity  of  Georgia,  1897;  Normal 
student  Howard  Payne  College,  Texas. 

J.  U.  Gibbs,  County  vSupervisor  of  .Schools  .Swain  count}-. 

F.  E.  Alley,  nominee  for  office  Clerk  Superior  Court  Jackson  county. 

J.  N.  Moody,  County  Supervisor  Schools  Ciraham  county. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Wilson  Brown,  primary  teacher  Cullowhee  High  School. 

J.  K.  Henderson,  ministerial  student  Wake  Forest  College. 

H.  A.  Price,  student  Tusculum  College,  Tenn. 
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T.  B.  Davis,  Principal  of  River  Hill  School,  Jackson  county. 
J.  Robt.  Long,  nominee  for  office  Register  of  Deeds  Jackson  county. 
A.  G.  Pless,  Principal  Glenville  School,  Jackson  county. 
M.   Parker,   nominee  for  office  of   Clerk   of   Superior  Court  Jackson 
count)-. 

J.  Parker  Moore,  nominee  for  office  of  Register  Deeds  Macon  county. 
S.  B.  Parris,  Principal  of  Bryson  City  School,  Swain  county. 
J.   E.   Triplett,  Principal   of  Stoneville  Collegiate  Institute,   Rocking- 
ham county. 

J.  H.  Painter,  County  Supervisor  of  Schools  Jackson  county. 

Judson  Corn,  County  Supervisor  of  Schools  Transylvania  county. 

Miss  Nellie  Smith,  primary  teacher  Cullowhee  High  School,  i896-'97 
and  iSgj-'gS. 

Miss  Ida  Smith,  primary  teacher  Cullowhee  High  School,  iS94-"95. 

Mrs.  Mary  Robinson  Sims,  teacher  of  Dillsboro  School,  Jackson  county. 

W.  T.  Jenkins,  nominee  for  office  of  Register  of  Deeds  Swain  county. 

J.  H.  Clayton,  traveling  salesman  for  J.  B.  8i  E.  C.  Atkins,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  C.  Moss,  private  in  U.  S.  Army,  engaged  at  Santiago,  July,  1898. 

L.  J.  Zachary,  merchant.  Grange,  Transylvaria  county. 

Miss  Lela  Potts,  postmaster,  Sylva,  N.  C. 

R.  D.  Sisk,  attorney  at  law,  Franklin,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Bryson,  photographer,  Vinita,  Indian  Territory. 

N.  A.  Davis,  salesman,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

UNDERGRADUATES. 

A.  J.  DeHart,  Register  of  Deeds  Swain  county. 

C.  B.  Wike,  telegraph  operator,  Washington,  D.  C 

W.  H.  Hayes,  nominee  for  office  of  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  Swain 
county. 

W.  H.  Painter,  conductor  on  Southern  Railway— Asheville  to  Salisbury. 

A.  D.  Raby,  attorney  at  law,  Robbinsville,  N.  C. 

John  M.  Moore,  Presbyterian  minister,  Vinita,  Indian  Territory. 

John  Green,  ex-County  Superintendent  Jackson  county. 

Nine  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  besides  about  eighty 
public  school  teachers  in  various  counties. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE    COLORED    RACE. 

STATE  APPROPRIATION  $1^,000  PER  ANNUM. 

NAMES   OF   I^OCAL   BOARDS   OF   MANAGERS   AND    PRINCIPALS. 

Salisbury. — Sen.  J.  A.  Ramsey,  Capt.  Chas.  Price,  Sen.  S.  A.  Earn- 
hardt, Dr.  J.  Rumple,  Treasurer  ;  Hon.  Theo.  F.  Klu  z.  Rev.  John  O. 
Crosby,  Principal. 

Winston.— H.  E.  Fries,  W.  A.  Blair,  Treasurer;  Rev.  J.  H.  Clewell, 
Maj.  J.  T.  Brown,  J.  J.  Blair,  D.  D.;  U.  C.  A.  Reynolds,  S.  G.  Atkins, 
Principal. 

Elizabeth  City.— John  Poleman,  M.  B.  Culpepper,  W.  J.  Griffin,  C. 
E.  Kramer,  Treasurer;  Prof  S   L.  Sheep,   Prof.  P.  W.  Moore,  Piincipal. 

Franklinton.— H.  E  Longf,  B.  S.  Mitchell,  J.  A.  Havvkin,  Jas.  I. 
Moore,  T.  H.  Whitaker,  Treasurer  ;  Prof.  J.  A.  Savage,  Principal. 

Plymouth. — L,.  N.  C.  Spruil,  Stewart  Jones,  Capt.  G.  W.  Horney, 
James  Hassell,  F.  M.  Bunch,  Treasurer  ;  Prof.  J.  W.  McDonald,  Principal. 

Fayetteville.— S.  R.  Deal,  Dr.  N.  P.  Melchor,  F.  P.  Williston, 
Treasurer  ;  D.  A.  Bryant,  G.  A.  P.  Wilkerson.  Secretary  ;  L.  E.  Fairley, 
Principal. 

GOLDSBORO.— Dr.  J.  D.  Spincer,  \V.  D.  Herring,  Treasurer ;  A.  C. 
Davis,  B.  S.  Stephens   Rev,  P.  W.  Russell,  Principal. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WINvSTON. 

Winston,  N.  C,  June  7,  1897. 
Jo  the  I, oral  Board  of  Central   State  JVormal  Sclioo/.    M'iustoii  Salem, 
N.  C. 

Gentlemen  : — As  Principal  of  the  Normal  Scliool  under  your  direc- 
tion, I  beg  to  submit  the  following  brief  statement  concerning  the  work 
being  done. 

The  Normal  School  here  has  been  organized  only  two  years.  From  the 
first  we  have  undertaken  to  develop  a  course  of  instruction  and  practice 
work  that  would  offer  such  normal  preparation  as  is  considered  important 
for  teachers  in  the  public  schools  This  we  have  undertaken  by  doing 
three  things  especially,  viz. : 

1.  Giving  the  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  school 
branches,  including  all  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  our  public  schools. 

2.  Acquainting  them  with  the  main  facts  of  the  science,  art  and  his- 
tory of  education  through  both  text-books  and  lectures,  using  Page's 
"Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, "  Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching,"  and 
White's  "  School  Management"  as  text-books. 
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Our  reference  library  on  Pedagogics  includes  such  widely  used  profes- 
sional books  as  White's  "  Elements  of  Pedagogy,"  Spencer's  "Educa- 
tion," Payne's  "Lectures  of  Education,"  Baldwin's  "Art  of  School 
Management,"  Parker's  "Talks  on  Pedagogics,"  Swett's  "  Methods  of 
Instruction,"  Partridge's  "The  Ouincy  Methods,"  Bains  "  P^ducation 
as  a  Science,"  "  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,"  etc. 

3.  Illustrating  before  the  normal  classes  the  principles  thus  learned  by 
actual  contact  with  class  room  work — sometimes  the  students  observing 
and  sometimes  teaching  under  criticism. 

Our  plan  is  to  enlarge  this  course  of  professional  training  bj'  lectures, 
accompanied  by  diagrams  and  blackbo-ird  outlines  on  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation with  Quick's  "Educational  Reformers"  as  a  basis.  We  have 
made  it  a  point  to  make  haste  with  all  necessary  deliberation  by  requir- 
ing our  students  to  take  a  course  so  full  and  thorough  as  to  guarantee 
the  best  preparation  when  they  leave  us. 

Although  the  Normal  School  has  been  open  only  two  years,  we  might 
easily  have  graduated  a  class  from  courses  of  study  often  so-called  nor- 
mal' if  we  had  been  satisfied  to  send  them  out  poorly  prepared  to  defend 
their  diplomas. 

But  we  think  it  better  to  lay  the  foundation  well  in  our  sub-normal  de- 
partment, and  pass  the  students  up  regularly  and  successfully,  than  to 
rush  them  out  with  unsatisfactory  preparation. 

With  the  next  school  term  there  will  pass  regulaily  into  the  sub-normal 
department  seventy-eight  (78)  pupils,  and  into  the  normal  department 
proper  twelve  (12). 

A  number  of  these  students  have  already  taught  and  a  large  number  of 
them  are  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession.  The  methods  and 
means  of  doing  this  work  for  the  vState  will  be  greatly  improved  with  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

By  the  co-operative  arrangement  with  the  Slater  Industrial  Academy 
we  shall  have  a  stronger  Facult)-  and  superior  accommodations  in  an  up- 
to-date  new  building  next  session. 

This  arrangement  has  added  one  of  the  strongest  teachers  of  the  State 
to  the  Faculty,  and  thus  furnished  the  Normal  a  larger  instruction  force 
than  it  would  otherwise  have.  Besides,  it  has  been  determined  that  in 
the  near  future  a  model  school,  after  the  New  England  type,  shall  be 
opened  under  an  expert  to  illustrate  in  the  most  modern  and  scientific 
way  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  teaching. 

In  this  way  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  we  trust,  to  fur- 
nish the  vState  in  the  Normal  School  here  such  facilities  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  such  results  as  will  prove  of  ever-increasing  value. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  ATKINS. 
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Principal's  Okkice, 

State  Normai,  vSchool. 
Winston,  N.  C,  August  29,  189S. 
To  the  Local  Board  of  Managers, 

State  Normal  School,    Winston,  N .  C. 

Gentleman  : — I  beg  to  submit  to  your  honorable  Board  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  w'ork  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  past 
school  session  : 

The  school  is  still  in  its  period  of  development,  having  been  established 
only  three  years  ago,  and  our  effor.s  have  necessarily  been  limited  by  the 
conditions  which  always  obtain  in  the  first  years  of  the  history  of  a 
school.  We  have  been  devoted  during  these  three  years  mainly  to  the 
development  of  the  course  of  instruction  and  to  building  up  the  classes 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  course  of  instruction.  The  class  of  1S99 
will,  therefore,  be  the  first  regular  graduating  class  from  the  full  course. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  called  to  our  courses  of  study  as  laid 
in  the  catalogue.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  co-operation  of  the  Normal 
School  with  the  Slater  Industrial  Academy  gives  a  decided  advantage,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Academic  Department  of  the  Academy  furnishes  the 
literary  foundation  requisite  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  course  in 
the  Normal  Training  Department.  This  enables  the  institution  to  calcu- 
late upon  purely  professional  training  in  the  Normal  Training  Depart- 
ment, or  Department  of  Pedagogy  ;  and  thus  put  us  in  position  to  do  the 
real  normal  work  so  much  needed  for  the  colored  teachers  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  fact  about  the  Normal  School,  as  co-operating  with  the  Slater 
Industrial  Academy,  to  which  we  can  well  afford  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  and  that  of  the  public  at  large. 

This  co-opera tton  has  done  even  more  for  us.  In  the  course  of  train- 
ing of  the  Slater  Industrial  Academy,  besides  the  Academic  Department, 
there  are  the  Industrial  Department,  the  Music  Department  and  the 
Commercial  Department.  The  Industrial  Department  furnishes  training 
for  men  in  carpentry,  shoe-making  and  agriculture,  and,  for  girls,  in 
sewing,  cooking  and  general  domestic  economy. 

All  of  this  we  feel  to  be  important  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  ;  and 
in  view  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  all  these  departments,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  your  humble  servant  that  your  Board,  as  well  as  the 
State,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an  arrangement  which  offers  such  all-around 
training  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  responsible  place  of  teacher 
in  our  public  schools. 

The  growth  of  the  school  in  numbers  and  in  the  public  favor  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  steady,  and  the  outlook  for  the  next  session 
is  unusually  bright.  Several  of  the  instructors  in  the  Normal  School  are 
visiting  different  places  in  the  State  in  order  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  State  to  the  benefits  which  are  offered  by  the  State  Normal 
School  under  your  direction,  and  I  am  receiving  letters  from  them  daily 
which  give  assurance  of  a  largely  increased  attendance  of  boarding  pupils 
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the  next  year.  Others  of  the  faculty  have  been,  during  this  vacation, 
attending  celebrated  summer  schools  for  teachers  in  New  England. 

There  was  enrolled  in  the  Normal  and  Sub-Normal  Departments  of  the 
school  last  year  95  males  and  150  females,  including  the  attendance  upon 
the  summer  term.  ' 

The  sunmier  term  of  the  school  is  held  during  one  of  the  sunmier 
months,  and  is  intended  for  only  those  who  are  actively  connected  with 
the  work  of  teaching,  or  engaged  in  it. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  model  school  for  observation  and  practice 
work  may  be  brought  up  to  the  desired  standard  next  year.  This  model 
school  will  exhibit  the  work  of  an  expert  teacher  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  of  our  Normal  Training  Department. 

It  will  doublle.ss  be  interesting  to  the  Board  to  know  that  fifteen 
counties  of  the  State  were  represented  among  our  students  during  the 
the  past  session.  The  names  of  the  counties  are  as  follows  :  Fors3-th, 
Davidson.  Wilkes,  Rockingham,  Surry,  Iredell,  Durham,  Wake,  New 
Hanover,  Craven,  Wilson,  Nash,  Yadkin,  Davie  and  Guilford 

In  addition  to  the  means  of  training  referred  to  above,  the  members  of 
the  school  have  the  benefit  of  a  good  library,  literary  societies,  and  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  C.  E.  society,  organized  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
.school. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  school  is  notably  high.  The  teachers  are  all 
active  christian  workers,  and  their  influence  is  telling,  not  only  in  the 
class  room,  but  particularly  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils.  The 
effort  is  to  do  more  than  produce  scholars.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  make 
good  men  and  women  with  substantial  character,  who  will  go  out  from 
the  school  prepared  to  lift  the  colored  race  up  along  the  lines  that  make 
for  permanent,  progressive,  christian  citizenship. 

The  Board,  I  am  sure,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  splendid  new 
building,  which  we  have  been  trying  to  erect  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  completed  and  occupied.  This  building  will  furnish  us  unusual 
facilities  for  successful  work,  and  it  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
institution. 

I  should  not  fail  to  make  special  reference  to  the  generosity  of  friends 
at  home  and  in  the  North,  and  of  both  races,  who  have  aided  in  erecting 
and  furnishing  the  building.  The  iaterest  which  has  been  manifested  by 
the  members  of  this  Board  has  been  particularly  gratifying.  Without 
desiring  to  be  invidious,  I  wish  to  mention  especially  Mr.  H.  E.  Fries 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Blair,  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  their  unceasing  labors  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  in  view  of  their  frequent 
contributions  of  financial  aid  to  the  school  in  its  struggles.  The  time 
and  labor  which  both  of  them  have  given  to  the  building  up  of  the  school 
are  not  to  be  easily  estimated.  I  desire  also  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  to  Profs.  J.  J.  Blair  and  John  W.  Woods  for  their  co-operation 
and  help  in  making  out  the  course  of  study  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  with 
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our  effort  to  bring  the  school   up  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  as  a 
Normal  vSchool. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Board  will  join  with  me  in  acknowledging  our  grati- 
tude to  Superintendent  Mebane. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  laying  our  needs  and  opportunities  before  the  next  Legislature. 
Normal  education  in  North  Carolina  for  the  colored  teachers  has  never 
been  more  than  an  experiment,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  change  this  condition  of  things.  I  am  sure  that  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  help  bring  about  this  good  result.  In  doing  this 
we  can  only  be  true  to  the  ideal  which  we  have  already  been  endeavoring 
to  attain. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  will  give  you  the  condition  of  our  finances. 
Thanking  the  Board  for  their  uniform  kindness  and  co  operation,  I  am 
Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  G.  Atki.n.s. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SLATER  INDUSTRIAL  ACADEMY  TO  THE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AS   PROVIDED   BY'  ACT  OF  THE 

LEGISLATURE  OF  1S95. 

(  See  Public  Laws  of  1S95,  Chapter  393.) 

Of  the  amount  which  goes  to  the  Normal  School  at  Winston  under  Act 
of  the  Legislature,  1895,  as  shown  by  the  Public  laws  of  1S95,  chapter 
393.  $1,000  is  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Slater  Industrial 
Academy,  on  condition  that  the  Academy  should  raise  a  like  amount. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  Act  is  in  point: 

"For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Slater  Industrial  School,  located  near 
said  towns  (Winston-Salem),  and  for  securing  for  the  use  of  the  State  the 
buildings  erected  and  now  used  by  the  Slater  Industrial  School,  the  State 
Treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  the 
sum  annually  raised  by  the  trustees  and  officers  of  the  Slater  Industrial 
School;  provided,  that  the  amount  in  any  one  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars." 

Reference  is  made  also  to  the  report  of  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  ex- 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  i894-'96.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  Act  gives  the  Slater  Industrial  Academy  one  thousand  dollars  on  con- 
dition that  it  will  raise  one  thousand  dollars,  and  makes  it  an  independent 
appropriation  solely  for  the  benefit  of  said  institution,  in  order  that  the 
Normal  School,  established  under  the  same  Act,  may  profit  bv  the  one 
thousand  dollars  which  the  Slater  Industrial  Academy  is  required  to  raise 
to  secure  the  appropriation  therein  made. 

W.  A.  Bi^AlR,    Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  IN- 
STRUCTION AND  INCIDENTALS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  STATE  NORMAL    SCHOOL  AT  WINSTON. 

W.    A.    Blair,  Secrctarv  and  Treasurer, 

In  account  with  Local  Board  of  Directors. 

Dr. 

To  State  appropriation  for  Normal  School  I    1,852  00 
To  State  appropriation  for  benefit  of  the 
Slater  Industrial  Academy,  on  condi- 

dition  that  it  raise  a  like  amount 1,000  00 

To  Peabody  appropriation 400  00 

I  3.252  <X) 

Cr. 

By   disbursements   as  per  account  filed 
with  the  vSuperintendent  Public  Instruc- 

1898.  tion I   3,200  00 

Aug.  29.     By  balance  on  hand 52  00 

I  3.252  00 

W.    A.    Blair,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  GOLDSBORO. 

State  Norm.\l  vSchool, 
For  the  Training  of  Colored  Teachers, 

GoLD.SBORO,  N.  C,  January,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

The  school  now  enjoys,  I  think,  the  moral  support  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, which  is  inspiring  both  to  the  students  and  teachers. 

Early  in  the  session  we  organized  a  class  in  methods,  which  soon  com- 
mended itself  to  the  aspiring  teachers  of  the  community  and  section. 
Only  a  short  time  was  necessary  to  enroll  in  this  department  of  the 
Normal  School  more  than  twenty  teachers  of  this  and  adjacent  counties. 
They  continued  in  regular  attendance  until  the  district  schools  opened 
last  fall.  Most  of  these,  in  fact  all  of  them  save  two,  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching  in  this  and  neighboring  counties. 

We  have  now,  and  have  had  all  along,  a  training  class  of  some  thirty 
others,  who  have  never  been  examined  to  teach.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  course  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history  physiology, 
etc.,  which  this  class  is  pursuing,  it  receives  weekly  instruction  and 
training  in  pedagogics.  At  the  close  of  the  session  the  Faculty  hopes  to 
be  warranted  in  commending  the  members  of  this  class  as  suitable  can- 
didates for  certificates  to  teach. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  district  schools  will   begin   to  close,  and  the  mem- 
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bers  of  our  class  in  methods  are  expected  to  return  to  the  Normal.  With 
the  proper  vigilance  and  interest  put  forth  by  the  Faculty  of  our  school 
tht  re  is  no  reason  why  the  number  enrolled  ic  the  class  in  methods 
vshoxild  not  be  doubled  after  the  schools  in  country  districts  close. 

This,  however,  can  the  better  be  done  by  the  addition  of  another,  or 
rather  by  the  increase  of  our  teaching  force  to  four,  for  the  work  of  in- 
structing and  drilling  the  class  in  methods  will  require  about  all  the  time 
of  the  Principal,  especially  if  the  work  be  conducted  as  has  been  de- 
signed. And  to  continue  the  routine  work  of  the  school  as  mapped  out, 
there  must  necessarily  be  at  least  three  teachers,  as  there  are  twenty-four 
recitations  to  be  heard  daily. 

I  have  respectfally  recommended  to  the  Local  Board  of  Managers  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  instructor.  The  instructors  are  anxious  to 
effect  the  best  results  possible  under  existing  circumstances.  Doubtless 
the  Local  Board  will  expect  good  results  from  the  session  ;  and  certainly 
the  Stale  vSuperiiitendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  desirous  to  have  the 
school  accomplish  all  it  possibly  can  to  prepare  proficient  teachers  for 
the  pulilic  schools  of  the  State,  and  thus  assist  in  the  development  of 
useful  and  patriotic  citizens. 

The  Normal  School  here  is  certainly  located  in  a  section  of  the  Slate 
thickly  settled  b}-  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  to  directly  benefit,  and 
with  the  proper  encouragement,  and  efficiently  managed,  it  might  easilv 
become  one  of  the  most  useful  schools  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Already 
the  attendance  of  the  present  session  surpasses  that  of  any  former  year; 
and  permit  me  to  remark  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  the  students  en- 
rolled are  neith>n-  children  nor  "trashy,"  as  has  been  stated  by  one. 
The  age  of  the  students  range  between  twelve  and  forty  years.  Students 
unknown  to  the  Faculty  are  required  to  present,  upon  application  to  en- 
ter the  school,  testimonials  of  good  character.  All  must  be  twelve  years 
of  age  or  upwards,  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic  and  geography.  Last  week  our  daily  attendance  was 
nearly  one  hundred.  Respectfully, 

E.  E.  Smith,  Si(pcriiit,)HJent. 

REPORT  OF  TREASl'RER. 
H.   L.   Gr.\NT,    Treasurer, 

In  account  zritli  Go/dsboro  Colored  Normal  School. 

1896.  Dr. 

To  balance  last  report f       277  97 

Sept.   4.     To  warrant 783  33 

1897. 

Jan.     4.     To  warrant 783  33 

Mar.    3.     To  check  (Peabody  Fund) 200  00 

I   2,044  63 

1897.  Cr. 

By  voucher %    1,800  00 

By  voucher 164  48 

Amount  turned  over  to  J.  F.  Dobson, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 80  15 

10  '  f   2,044  63 
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REPORT  OF   TREASURER. 

W.   D.  Herring,    Tfeasurer, 

1)1  account  -vitli   Gohhhoro  Norma/  Scl/ool. 

Dr. 

1897. 

Sept.    8.  Received  of  former  Treasurer $        31  25 

Sept.    8.  Received  of  former  Treasurer,  cash ...  '  38  90 

Oct.    25.  Received  of  Supt.  Public  Instruction.  .  500  00 

1898. 

Feb.     I.  Received  of  Supt.  Public  Instruction.  .        i,357  14 


2,027  29 


Cr. 

By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction f    1,288  77 

1898. 
June  II.     To  balance  on  hand 738  52 


$   2,027  29 


REPORTS  OF   THE  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SALISBURY. 

State  Normai,  School, 

Salisbury,  N.  C,  June  5,  1897. 
To   file   Hon.    C.    H    Mehane,  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction  of 
North  Carolina,  and  tlie  Directors  of  the  Salisbury   State  Normal 
School. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Salisbur}-  State  Normal  School  for  the  session  beginning  September  21, 
1S96,  and  ending  May  6,  1897: 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  session  134  students,  58  males  and  76 
females,  an  increase  of  more  than  19  per  cent,  over  the  enrollment  of  the 
previous  session,  notwithstanding  the  age  for  admission  was  raised  from 
12  for  girls  and  13  for  boys  to  14  for  girls  and  15  for  boys. 

Fifteen  counties  were  represented,  as  follows: 

Alamance  i.  Buncombe  5,  Cabarrus  5,  Catawba  5,  Davie  5,  Davidson 
7,  Forsyth  2,  Ciuilford  i,  Gaston  2,  Iredell  3,  McDowell  2,  Mecklenburg 
3,  New  Hanover  i,  Rowan  88,  Union  2.  Of  those  accredited  to  Rowan 
county,  56  give  Salisbury  as  their  postoffice  addre.ss,  and  the  remaining 
32  give  their  addresses  as  follows:  Gold  Hill  i,  Millbridge  3,  Omega  4, 
Trading  P'ord  2,  China  Grove  i,  Mountulla  2,  Spencer  7,  Woodleaf  2,  Zeb 
I,  Watsonville  2,  and  Rockwell  2.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
of  these  students  should  be  accredited  to  other  counties,  as  some  of  the 
above  named  postoffices  are  near  the  county  line.  At  all  events,  only  63 
of  the  students  are  from  Salisbury  and  vicinity,  which  includes  Spencer. 

During  the  session   of  iS95-'96  there  were  enrolled   112  students,  44 
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males  and  68  females,  representing  12  counties,  as  follows:  Anson  2, 
Cabarrus  4,  Catawba  2,  Davidson  i,  Davie  4,  Forsyth  2,  Gaston  2.  Iredell 
3,  Mecklenburg  2,  Rowan  87,  Union  i,  and  South  Carolina  r.  Of  the  87 
from  Rowan,  53  were  from  Salisbury  and  vicinity,  including  what  is  now 
called  Spencer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  of  the  last  session  that  46 
students  were  non-residents  of  Rowan  county,  as  against  25  during  the 
previous  session.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  more  than  half  the  total  enroll- 
ment are  non-residents  of  Salisbury  and  vicinity.  I  write  this  to  show 
that  the  school  is  not  altogether  local  in  its  character.  Of  the  134,  fifty- 
eight  were  new  students.  The  average  age  was  17;*'.',  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  the  largest  within  the  history  of  the  institution. 
There  were  five  graduates.  The  deportment  of  the  students  was  excel- 
lent, the  general  progress  commendable,  and  the  relation  of  faculty  and 
students  harmonious.  Every  student  went  home  well  pleased  with  his 
year's  work,  and  with  the  hope  of  returning  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session.  Respectfully, 

J.  O.  Crosby. 

State  Normal  School, 

Salisbury,  N.  C,  June,  1898. 
To   file   Hon.    C.    H.  Alebanc,   Supcrinfendctit  of  Public  I)tstriictioii  of 

North    Carolina,    and  the  Directors  of  the   Salisbury   State  Normal 

School. 

vSiRS  : — The  session  of  the  State  Normal  at  Salisbury,  which  closed  on 
the  26th  of  April,  1S98,  was,  in  all  respects,  the  most  successful  within 
the  entire  history  of  the  institution.  The  total  attendance  was  162 — 
fifty-nine  males  and  103  females,  the  average  age  being  a  little  more  than 
iSyi  years.  Not  onlj  was  the  enrollment  larger,  but  the  average  daily 
attendance  exceeded  that  of  any  former  session.  By  reference  to  the  ac- 
companying list  of  names  it  will  be  seen  that  fifteen  counties  and  four 
vStates  were  represented.  The  enrollment,  which  is  the  greatest  ever  re- 
corded, would  have  reached  even  a  greater  number  had  it  not  been  for 
the  "  smallpox  scare  "  which  led  the  city  to  adopt  an  ordinance  in  favor 
of  compulsory  vaccination.  Some  students,  rather  than  be  vaccinated, 
left  the  school,  and  others  lived  in  daily  dread  both  of  the  smallpox  and 
the  vaccination. 

Just  as  the  "  scare  "  was  over,  and  things  began  to  assume  their  normal 
condition,  a  genuine  case  of  smallpox  broke  out.  This  put  an  end  to 
further  additions  to  the  enrollment,  as  the  quarantine  continued  till  the 
end  of  the  session.  The  sohool,  however,  has  sustained  no  permanent 
injury-,  as  each  student  went  to  his  home  with  the  full  determination  to 
return  to  the  State  Normal  early  next  session.  But  we  do  not  rely  upon 
the  enrollment  alone  to  measure  the  success  of  the  school — the  work  in 
the  class-room  furnishes  a  truer  index  to  the  real  standing  of  an  institu- 
tion, and  the  industry  and  moral  tone  of  the  students  a  better  guage  for 
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measuring  its  rank.  We,  therefore,  prefer  to  estimate  our  success  or 
failure  b}'^  these  standards.  For  many  years  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Salisbury  ranked  first  for  its  thoroughness  and  efl&ciency,  and  its 
graduates  compared  favorably  with  those  from  other  schools  of  greater 
pretensions  and  longer  standing. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  those  in  authority  are  making  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  bring  the  institution  back  to  its  former  position  ;  but  this 
takes  time  as  well  as  labor,  as  only  so  much  is  possible  within  a  given 
period.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Peabody  mone}-  cannot  be  otherwise  re- 
garded than  as  an  unwarranted  and  unjust  discrimination  against  an  in- 
stitution, which,  in  point  of  usefulness  and  opportunity,  is  second  to  no 
Normal  School  in  the  State,  and  whose  local  directors.  Faculty,  graduates 
and  students  merit  better  treatment.  The  action  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Curry 
has  greatly  hampered  the  school. 

A  fact  that  seems  to  have  escaped  general  notice  is.  that  the  colored 
]iopulation  of  this  section  of  the  State  is  sparse  and  widely  distributed, 
and  j-et  the  school  with  its  meager  facilities  and  cramped  accommoda- 
tions has  sustained  itself  nobly  ;  and  measured  by  its  work,  and  the  men 
and  women  it  has  sent  forth,  and  even  by  its  enrollment  (which  does 'net 
include  small  children)  has  many  things  of  which  it  feels  justly  proud. 
Notwithstanding  the  apportionment  to  colored  districts  does  not  exceed 
forty  to  fifty  dollars,  our  j'oung  men  and  women  have  managed,  by  hard 
labor  and  rigid  economy,  to  save  sufiicient  money  each  year  to  take  a  few 
months  in  school. 

The  deportment  of  the  students  has  been  excellent,  and  their  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  school  unprecedented.  The  institution  has  been  greatly 
favored  with  lectures  by  distinguished  persons,  who  have,  from  time  to 
time,  dropped  in  to  visit  us.  These  lectures  have  been  of  a  high  order 
and  well  received  by  the  students  and  friends  of  the  school.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  given  weekly  lectures  on  ' '  Theory  and  Practice," 
"  North  Carolina  History,"  "  vSchool  Management,"  etc. 

The  Faculty  themselves  have  endeavored  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  to  this  end  have  held  frequent  meetings  to  discuss  methods  of  in- 
struction, discipline,  etc.  At  these  meetings  the  Post  Graduate  and 
Senior  classes  were  present. 

The  present  needs  of  the  school  are  many,  but  the  most  urgent  ones 
are,  a  good  building,  improved  apparatus  and  two  additional  teachers. 
With  these  a  broader  and  more  liberal  policy  can  be  inaugurated  which 
will  be  very  helpful  to  those  who  are  to  lead  in  educational  affairs  among 
the  colored  people  of  the  section.  The  colored  teacher,  in  order  to  be 
highly  successful,  must  be  accomplished,  in  some  degree  at  least,  in  many 
useful  things.  In  most  committees  the  teacher  is  a  cyclopedia  of  general 
information. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  session  are  bright.  We  are  under  many 
obligations  to  yourself  and  the  State  Board  of  FMucation  for  the  timely 
aid  given  the  institution.  But  for  this  assistance  the  school  would  have 
suffered  permanent  harm. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  ().  CroSHV,  Pri)ici pal. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

J.  RUMPI^E,    Trrasitnr, 

hi  iiccoiini  -vith  Salishi(ry  State  Normal  School. 

Dr. 

1896. 

May   iS.     To  balance  on  hand %        66  49 

June    3.     To  aniound  received  from  J.  C.  Scar- 
borough     60  00 

Sept.    9.     To  amount  received  from  J.   C.  Scar- 
borough     1^1  lo 

1S97. 
Jan.      5.     To  amount  received  from  J.  C.  .Scar- 
borough   783  33 

April  15.     To  amount  received  from  C.  H.  Mebane  20000 

May  26.     To  amount  received  from  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Peabody  Fund     _ 100  00 

$  1,993  15 

Cr. 

By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 
with  Superintendent   of   Public   In- 
struction : 
1897. 

May   26.     Total  expenditures %    1,943  61 

To  balance 49  54 

I   1.993  15 

REPORT   OF   TREASURER. 

J.  Rumple,    Treasurer, 

In  account  7vifk  Salisbury  Colored  Xormal  School. 

Dr. 

1897. 

Jan.     16.     To  balance  last  report f;         49  54 

Sept.  22.     To  warrant  Supt.  Mebane 500  00 

Nov.  26      To  warrant  vSupt.  Mebane 500  00 

189S. 

Jan.    31.     To  warrant  Supt.  MeVjane 657   15 

Mar.   28.     To  warrant  .Supt.  Mebane 200  00 

$  1,906  69 

Cr. 

By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 
with    Superintendent   of    Public    In- 
struction : 
1898. 

May  30, •. I    [,86i  43 

IMay  30.     To   balance 45  26 

I  1,906  69 
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BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
FAYETTEVILLE. 

Fave'TTEVILI^E,  N.  C,  August  17,  1898. 
7V>  the   Slate  Sufcyiiitoidcnf  Public  Instrnctioji,  Hon.    C.  H.  Mclxnic, 
R  a  lei  oh  ^  N.    C. 

As  Assistant  Principal  of  the  above  named  school  for  1896 -'97,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report  for  that  interim: 

The  school  opened  September  6,  1S96,  with  its  usual  encouraging  pros- 
pects. The  activity  of  Principal  and  teachers  during  the  vacation  in  put- 
ting the  claims  and  advantages  of  this  school  before  the  public  did  much 
to  enhance  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  opening. 

The  school  has  done  much  for  the  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  people  of  this  section,  and,  indeed,  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  have  taken  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  here  afforded. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  school  were  the  condilions  and 
environments  more  conducive  to  a  continuation  of  its  usefuhiess  than 
now. 

Being  the  first  Normal  School  founded  in  this  State  for  the  training  of 
colored  people,  she  enjoys  a  prestige,  which  constantly  acts  as  a  stimuli 
to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  lo  keep  her  in  the  front  rank  among  her 
Junior  Normals. 

Among  those  who  have  been  trained  here,  are  men  in  all  the  professions 
and  useful  occupations  of  life.  Quite  a  large  per  cent,  of  her  graduates 
have  engaged  in  and  distinguished  themselves  as  teachers.  Many  w-ho 
did  not  finish  the  course  are  rendering  acceptable  service  as  instructors 
in  the  county  schools. 

She  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  principalled  by  some  of  the 
ablest  negro  educators  in  the  State,  viz.:  Harris,  Smith,  Chestnut,  Wil- 
liams, et  al.  These  worthy  Principals  have  usually  been  supported  by 
able  assistants — Hood,  Council,  Simpson,  et  al. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments — Normal  and  Preparatory 
Normal.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  Normal,  60;  number  in 
the  Normal  Department,  83. 

The  Preparatory  Normal  is  designed  to  fit  pupils  for  the  higher  branches, 
by  giving  them  a  thorough  rudimentary  training. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term  a  very  successful  Institute  was 
conducted  by  the  Principal  and  faculty.  This  was  quite  a  stinmlus  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  Institute  was  addressed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  educators  of  the  State.  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Superintendent  of 
the  City  Schools  of  Wilmington,  took  charge  for  a  whole  day. 

Number  of  males  enrolled  in  the  Institute,  40;  number  of  females 
enrolled,  77.  Total  enrollment  in  the  Normal  for  the  term,  153.  Total 
enrollment  in  the  Institute,  270.  Enrollment  of  different  students  and 
teachers  in  both  Normal  and  Institute,  205.  Per  cent,  of  daily  attend- 
ance in  Normal,  94;  in  the  Institute,  985. 
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Duration  of  term,  in  weeks,  34. 

Duration  of  Institute,  two  weeks. 

Number  of  counties  represented,  11. 

Number  graduated  during  the  term,  10. 

This  school  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  support  of  both  races.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  influence  it  sheds  upon  the  community  evince  the 
good  results  that  emanate  from  it. 

The  school  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  vSeptember  with  the  largest 
opening  number  in  its  annals.  This  number  was  augmented  the  entire 
term  by  fresh  recruits,  making  the  enrollment  during  the  year  the  most 
numerically  flattering  of  any  previous  year. 

The  school  has  a  large  area  of  operation,  being  located  in  a  section  of 
the  State  densely  peopled  by  that  race  for  whom  it  was  founded.  It  is 
now  in  a  measurably  healthy  condition. 

This  school,  in  common  with  other  State  Institutions,  has  had  its  use- 
fulness impaired,  at  stated  times  in  its  history,  by  political  bearings. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  more  toward  crippling  the  efforts  of  these 
Normal  Schools  than  any  other  evil.  The  local  political  boss  feels  that 
they  are  public  patronage;  that  he  must  control,  and  hence  endeavors  to 
secure  his  nominees  for  members  of  Local  Boards,  and  thereby  largely 
controls  the  appointment  of  teachers.  You  may  readily  see  how  a  gate- 
way is  opened  for  the  influx  of  incompetents. 

The  grand  old  man  and  statesman,  in  whose  mind  the  idea  of  the 
founding  of  these  schools  originated,  saw  with  prophetic  eye  and  vision 
clear  their  imperative  demand.  Any  failure  on  their  part  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  demand  is  attributable,  not  to  a  want  of  clearness  in 
the  horizon  of  conception,  but  in  our  application  of  his  idea  to  actual 
conditions.  This,  however,  need  not  discourage  us.  "  It  is  easier  to  plan 
than  to  execute." 

We  readil3'  concede  that  our  school,  located  here,  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  usefulness,  nor  has  it  come  up  to  the  very  san- 
guine expectations  of  some,  but  all  things  being  considered,  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  more  could  have  been  accomplished  under  the  circumstances. 

Let  the  friends  of  education  unite  in  helping  us  to  secure  local  officers 
of  these  schools,  who  will  not  be  actuated  by  partisan  views  or  selfish 
motives  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Let  the  vState  Board  lend  its  influ- 
ence in  extirpation  of  the  evil  effects  brought  to  bear  upon  our  Normals 
by  the  little  politicians  who  try  to  control  them  for  selfish  ends. 

We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  very  excellent  service  being  rendered 
the  State,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  by  our  present  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane. 

TEACHERS. 

The  school  has  four  teachers,  two  males  and  two  females.  These  are 
now  men  and  women  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  competency. 
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LOCAL   BOARD    OF   MANAGERS. 

These  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  youth  of  the  State  such  liberal  education  as  shall  fit  them 
for  usefulness  and  good  citizenship. 

The  school  disseminates  a  good  influence  upon  the  community,  very 
often  evoking  high  praise  from  individuals  of  both  races.  "  Do  right  " 
is  our  motto. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  departments — Normal  and  Preparatory 
Normal.  The  latter  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  Normal 
course,  and  give  him  a  thorough  rudimentary  training. 

SOCIETIES. 

A  Literary  Society,  which  meets  every  Friday  night,  and  a  Band  of 
Hope- Templars,  are  among  the  agencies  designed  for  the  liter.,  rj'  and 
moral  culture  of  the  students. 

Total  enrollment  during  the  term,  163.  Number  of  males  enrolled,  65; 
number  females  enrolled,  9.S.  Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance.  96.  Dura- 
tion of  session,  in  weeks,  36.  Number  having  completed  cour.se  this 
year,  8.  Number  looking  forward  to  teaching,  75.  Number  in  .school 
having  already  taught,  25.     Counties  represented,  11.     States,  2. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 
Prof.    L.    F'.    F'airlv,   A.    IM.,   Prinripal. 

REPORT  OF  TRKASURER  FOR   1S97  AND   1898. 

F.  P.  WlI.LISTOX,    TriKSiirrr, 

111  (Uiount  ivHli  Faxitfcvillc  Colortd  JVoyiiui/  Sc/ioo/. 

Dr. 

vSept.     I.     I>y  balance  last  report $  37  5^ 

vSept.    I.     By  State  vouchers 833  33 

Jan.    22.     By  State  vouchers 833  33 

Mar.   19.     By  Peabody  fund 200  00 

Apr.    22.     By  Peabody  fund    190  00 

$    2,094  24 

Cr. 
1S97. 
May    14.     Total  expenditures  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  In.struction $  1,923  38 

Balance  on  hand 170  86 

$   2,094  24 

Dr. 

'897- 
May   19.     By  balance  last  report |       1 70  86 

By  Peabody  fund 300  «' 

1898. 

Tulv    29.     By  amount  all  other  sources 1,857  M 

•^     -^  I    2,328  00 
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Cr. 
1898. 

May    29.     By  disbursments  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction $  2,046  50 

Balance  on  hand 281   50 

$     2,328    GO 


REPORTS  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
ELIZABETH  CITY. 

E1.IZABETH  CiTv,  N.  C,  June  S,  1897. 
//()«.   C.  H.  Mebunr,  Supt.  Public  /n  sir  net  ion,  Ra/eii;/i,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — -I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my 
sixth  annnal  report  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  State  Color- 
ed Normal  School,  located  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  for  the  year  i896-'97. 

The  session  was  begun  Monday,  September  14th,  1S96,  and  closed  Fri- 
day, May  28th,  1897,  making  a  session  of  nine  months.  During  this 
time  162  pupils  were  enrolled,  representing  twenty  (  20)  counties  as  fol- 
lows :  Pasquotank,  Camden,  Perquimans,  Currituck,  Chowan,  Dare, 
Northampton,  Washington,  Pamlico,  Martin,  Wayne,  Tyrrell,  Gates, 
Jones,  Onslow,  Beriie,  Pitt,  Hyde,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and   Southampton,  Va. 

Fifty-three  (531  of  the  above  number  are  public  school  teachers. 
Twenty  (20)  have  first-grade  certificates  ;  twenty-six  (26)  have  second- 
grade  certificates,  and  seven  (7  )  have  third-grade  certificates,  while  there 
are  others  as  well  (lualified,  who  have  never  applied  for  a  teachers'  certi- 
ficate. 

The  graduating  class  consisted  of  eleven  (n  )  3-oung  men  and  women, 
who  will  continue  to  teach  in  the  pulilic  schools  of  the  State.  A  portion 
of  the  class  will  apply  for  first-grade  life  certificates. 

Much  of  the  work  done  consisted  of  real  class-work  in  the  common 
school  branches,  because  the  students  were  deficient  in  these  branches. 
A  student  cannot  be  taught  very  well  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
until  he  learns  how  to  work  arithmetic.  Nevertheless,  we  accomplished 
some  excellent  professional  work  with  the  graduating  class  and  with  the 
members  of  the  middle  class.  We  have  used  White's  Elements  of  Peda- 
gogy for  two  years  as  a  text-book  in  the  Senior  class.  Page's  Theory 
and  Practice  has  been  used  in  the  Middle  class.  Simple  lectures  on  the 
best  and  most  effective  methods  of  teaching  have  been  made  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. The  "  Practice  work  "  has  been  done  with  the  Preparatory  class, 
and  with  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  teaching  each  other,  while  act- 
ing in  turn,  as  student  and  teacher,  respectively.  We  have  pursued  this 
course  for  the  lack  of  funds,  and  because  a  large  amount  of  academic 
work  had  to  be  done.  The  work  for  training  teachers  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  has  been  greatly  improved  for  the  next  year. 

A  one-year  professional  course  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study, 
including  a  Training  School  for  practice,  both  of  which  are  hereto  sub- 
joined : 
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ONE-VKAR    PROFESSIONAL   COURSE. 

The  Professional  Teachers'  Course  of  study  for  one  3ear  comprises  the 
following  subjects  : 

1.  Psychology,  Pedagogy  (Compayre's),  School  Management,  Child 
Study  (in  connection  with  Psychology),  History  of  Pedagogy  and  Solid 
Geometry. 

2.  Methods  of  teaching  the  Elementary  English  branches  of  study  and 
Ctesar. 

3.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  Training  School,  observation  in  the 
city  public  school,  and  the  school  law  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  Students  completing  the  Teachers'  Course  of  study  will  be  required 
to  write  a  thesis  evidencing  some  independent  reasearch  with  reference 
to  authorities  substantiating  the  views  set  forth. 

Note  — There  will  be  occasional  lectures. 

TRAINING    .SCHOOL. 

The  training  school  will  contain  pupils  in  the  Primary  and  Intermedi- 
ate grades.  The  Primary  grade  is  divided  into  first,  second  and  third- 
reader  grade.  The  Intermediate  is  the  fourth-reader  grade.  Students 
in  the  Intermediate  grade  pursue  some  of  the  Preparatory  class  studies 
by  which  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  Normal  Department. 

Each  grade  is  limited  as  to  number  of  pupils;  first,  for  lack  of  accom- 
modation; second,  in  order  that  the  student  teacher  may  gain  skill  in 
management  before  he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  larger  classes. 

The  work  in  the  practice  school  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
pubHc  schools  of  the  State.  The  teaching  is  to  be  done  by  students  of 
the  Senior  and  Professional  classes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School  until  money  is  available  to  employ  a  teacher 
for  the  Training  School. 

Our  plans  in  this  department  are  not  perfect.  As  soon  as  we  can  have 
sufficient  funds  the  course  of  study  will  be  varied  and  improved,  to  the 
extent  that  we  ma}'  educate  and  train  teachers  who  will  do  most  effective 
and  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Training  School  is  to  afford  the  students  of  the 
Senior  and  Professional  classes  an  opportunity  to  manifest  their  natural 
aptitude  to  leach  and  to  apply  the  methods  and  principles  learned  in  their 
other  professional  work. 

We  humbly  but  sincerely  ask  that  you  use  your  best  influence  with 
Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  for  sufficient  aid  of  the  Peabody  funds  to  run  the 
school  successfully. 

Three  assistant  teachers  are  needed  regularly  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, and  one  teacher  in  the  Training  School. 

Complete  harmony  prevailed  in  the  school  during  the  session.  Our 
students  are  faithful,  earnest  and  courteous  in  deportment.  They  are 
taught  how  to  be  virtuous,  moral  and  upright  ladies  and  gentlemen.  We 
have  but  one  rule — "  Do  right." 


I 
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The  daily  average  attendance  was  by  far  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 

The  citizens  manifested  considerable  interest  in  boarding  the  students 
and  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  school. 

The  Commencement  Exercises  were  more  largely  attended  than  ever 
before.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  eight  or  nine  hundred  people 
were  present  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings  of  Commencement 
week.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Felton,  of  Winfall, 
N.  C,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  "96.  The  Diplomas  were  presented  in  a 
most  happy  and  graceful  manner  bj-  Rev.  C.  S.  Blackwell,  of  Elizabeth 
City. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Local  Board  of  Managers,  under  whose  very  wise 
and  efficient  management  the  school  has  steadily  improved  for  six  con- 
secutive 3'ears  in  usefulness  and  power,  for  the  great  interest  and  untir- 
ing energy  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

Faithfully  submitted, 

P.  W.  Moore,  Principal. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  June  37,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mehane,  Superintendent  Public  Inst  ruction,  Rahigli,  N.   C. 

De.^R  Sir  : — Obeying  legal  requirements,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  offer 
herewith  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  public,  a  brief  report  of  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  State  Colored  Normal  School, 
located  at  this  place,  for  the  year  ending  May  27,  1898. 

This  institution  having  completed  six  years  of  iis  useful  existence,  re- 
sumed the  task  of  the  seventh  session  September  13,  1897,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  sixty-three  ((53)  pupils,  who  represented  nine  (9)  separate  coun- 
ties and  twenty  (30)  post-offices. 

The  Normal  Department  was  in  session  thirty-six  weeks,  being  a  term 
of  nine  (9)  months.  For  lack  of  funds  the  Model  School  Department 
was  not  formally  opened  until  November  17-  The  Model  .School  was  in 
session  six  months  and  thirteen  days. 

The  following  account  of  the  year's  work,  as  compared  with  the  resiilts 
of  former  sessions,  proves  the  session  just  closed  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful one  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  Normal  Department  maintains 
five  separate  classes,  represented  as  follows  : 

Preparatory  class 58 

Junior  class (j4 

Middle  class 33 

Senior  class 34 

Professional  class 5 

Total  number  of  students  in  the  Normal  Department  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  (184),  representing  fifty-seven  (57)  post-offices,  and 
twenty-one  (21)  counties.  During  the  session  of  1896-'97,  we  enrolled 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  (103)  pupils,  representatives  of  twenty  (30) 
counties  and  about  forty  (40)  post-offices. 
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In  the  Nornial  Department  we  aim,  first,  to  assist  the  student  in  laving  a 
substantial  foundation  in  all  the  common  school  branches  of  learning  which 
is  necessary  to  good  teaching.  In  fact,  it  is  essential  that  academic  instruc- 
tion be  given  before  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  pedagogy  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  can  be  acquired  and  comprehended,  but  our  students 
readily  acquire  this  knowledge  afterwards  by  theory,  observation  and 
practice  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  and  the  Model  vSchool. 

The  Model  School  is  organized  with  four  grades — first,  second,  third 
and  fourth — which  embrace  the  principles  that  are  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  rural  schools.  Not  having  teaching  force,  this  school  did  not  ad- 
mit but  thirty-five  (35)  pupils,  which  makes  the  total  number,  including 
both  departments,  two  hundred  and  nineteen  (  219)  pupils. 

Thirty-nine  normal  pupils  of  the  senior  and  professional  classes  de- 
voted, on  an  average,  one  recitation  period  daily  to  observation  and  prac- 
tice under  efficient  supervision  iu  the  Model  School.  The  instructo  of 
this  school  and  the  Principal,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Pe- 
dagogy, demonstrated,  as  observation  work,  the  most  approved  methods 
of  teaching  the  common  school  branches  from  time  to  time.  The  class 
also  had  practice  in  organizing,  classifying  of  pupils,  and  in  school  gov- 
ernment, including  lectures  on  the  different  phases  of  these  topics. 

All  of  this  work  throughout  is  planned  and  executed  with  reference  to 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Twenty-three  (  23)  of  the  students  who  attended  the  Normal  during  the 
session  have  first  grade  certificates.  Forty  (40)  taught  in  the  public 
schools  a  few  months  during  the  session. 

We  thank  the  following  counties  for  patronage  :  Pasquotank,  Hyde, 
Perquimans,  Martin,  Pitt,  Washington,  Dare,  Bertie,  Wayne,  Gates, 
Jones,  Onslow,  Camden,  Tyrrell,  Craven,  Northampton,  Currituck, 
Chowan,  Beaufort,  Norfolk,  (Va.,)  and  New  Haven,  (Conn.  ) 

It  is  evident  that  the  Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School  is  doing  as 
thorough  and  practical  work  as  can  reasonably  be  hoped  under  its  pres- 
ent equipment.  However,  it  shall  be  our  constant  aim  to  improve  along 
every  line  year  by  3'ear. 

The  general  deportment  of  the  students  for  the  year,  in  school  and  l)e- 
fore  the  public,  was  commendable,  with  few  exceptions.  We  teach  our 
students  chiefly  by  example  to  be  courteous,  truthful,  honest,  orderly  and 
to  do  and  act  right  because  it  is  right.  They  are  also  taught  the  neces- 
sity of  honest  labor.  They  are  told  that  good  education  helps  one  to  be 
more  useful  in  the  performance  of  any  task,  whether  it  be  cutting  wood 
or  cooking  a  meal.  Rut  until  better  facilities  are  afforded  us  there  can 
be  but  little  accomplished  along  industrial  lines. 

A  kind  and  gracious  providence  greatly  favored  us  during  the  session. 
There  was  no  serious  sickness  among  us,  and  not  one  student  was  lost  by 
death. 

.STUDENT  te;.a.chers. 
Besides  doing  practice-teaching  in  the  IModel  School,  the    following 
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students,  who  have  first-grade  certificates,  taught  one  recitation  period 
per  day  for  several  weeks  in  the  preparatory  class,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Principal  : 

Miss  H.  S.  Rayner  (Bertie),  Geograph}-. 

Miss  Georgianna  Harrell  (Northampton),  Grammar. 

Miss  M.  E.  Mebane  (Chowan),  Grammar. 

Miss  M.  E.  Brockett  (Pasquotank),  Spelling. 

Miss  M.  E.  Lewter  (Bertie),  Spelling. 

Mr.  I.  Williams  (Camden),  Negro  History. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Parker  (Ouslow),  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Whitfield  (Pitt),  Negro  History. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Pierce  (Bertie),  Reading. 

The  teachers  who  were  associated  with  me  were  faithful  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  assigned  to  them,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
students  was  helpful. 

The  following  gentlemen  visited  and  addressed  the  Normal  School  : 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  deliv- 
ered an  interesting,  highly  instructive  and  practical  address  to  the  school 
in  a  happy  and  pleasant  style.  He  impressed  the  school  as  a  Christian 
gentleman  of  broad  culture.  Mr.  C.  E.  Kramer,  Treasurer  of  the  Nor- 
mal, accompanied  the  Superintendent  and  made  a  practical  address 
which  was  highly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  the  Faculty  and  students. 
Dr.  Palemon  John  delighted  the  school  by  his  presence  and  visit  to  each 
room  by  which  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  character  of  the  work. 
1  lis  address  was  a  literary  treat.  It  greatly  encouraged  us.  Hon.  John 
C.  Dancy,  Collector  of  Customs,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  addressed  the 
school  on  the  subject,  "  Be  True  to  Yourself  ;"  Misses  Waugh  and  Wil- 
liams, of  James  City,  '•  Morals  and  the  Heart ;"  that  scholar  and  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  Prof.  T.  H.  Briggs,  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  subject,  "  How  to  Study  a  Poem  ;'"  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cart- 
wright,  "Africa  ;''  Rev.  C.  C.  Somerville,  "  Which  Way  Out ;"  Rev.  S. 
P.  Smith,  "Dihgence  and  Its  Reward;"  Rev.  Luke  Pierce,  "  A  Great 
Resolution."  Among  others  whose  addresses  were  beneficial  are  :  Dr. 
John  A.  Savage,  Principal  of  Franklinton  Normal  School  ;  Rev.  Davis, 
of  Raleigh  ;  Dr.  Mabrey  ;  Rev.  Byrd,  of  Newbern  ;  Rev.  Russell,  of 
Goldsboro  ;  Rev.  Bonard,  of  Wilmington  ;  and  Prof.  Vick,  of  Wilson. 

The  closing  exercises  were  on  a  higher  order  than  formerly.  They 
were  well  attended  and  much  enjo5'ed  by  those  who  witnessed  them. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Johnson,  of  Raleigh,  delivered  the  annual  address,  subject  : 
"  Self-Reliance."  The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  P.  R.  An- 
derson, of  this  city,  and  the  address  before  the  Normal  School  Lyceum 
was  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Rogers,  of  Columbia,  N.  C,  member  of  the  class 
of  '97.  There  were  no  graduates.  The  course  of  study  has  been  raised. 
Students  are  required  to  know  more  subject  matter  and  be  better  quali- 
fied to  teach.  We  are  succeeding  in  convincing  our  students  that  short 
cuts  in  learning  are  detrimental  to  intellectual  and  moral  developments, 
and  that  teaching  should  be  a  profession  in  the  sense  in  which  law  and 
medicine  are  orofessions. 
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I  wish  herein  to  make  acknowledgements  of  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  manifest  interest  in  the  Normal  School  at  this  place,  and  in  the  edu- 
cational uplift  of  the  whole  people  of  North  Carolina. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  enrollment  for  the  session  is  the  largest  in 
the  existence  of  the  school,  and  the  results  in  qualifying  teachers  the 
best.  This  school  is  located  within  accessible  reach  of  a  large  numlier  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  gradually  being  induced  to  enter  this 
Normal  for  training. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  placing  myself  upon   record  in 
gratefulness  to  the  Local  Board  of  Managers,  under  whose  helpful  super- 
vision and  wise  counsel  I  have  worked  during  the  past  session  for  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  shown  to  me  by  them. 
Sincerely  submitted, 

P.  W.  Moore,  Principal. 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER,   1896  TO  1898. 

F.  F.   Cahoon,    Treasurer, 

In  account  ivith   Elizabeth    City    Colored  Xormal  School. 

Dr. 
1896. 

Aug.     I.     To  balance  on  hand %       289  14 

1897. 

To  Peabody  Fund 330  00 

To  State  appropriations 1,066  66 

June     I.     To  Peabody  Fund  (Paid  C.  E.  K.).  .  .  .  115  00 

%    1,800  80 

Cr. 
iS96-'97. 

By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction   |    1,789  75 

1896. 

July     6.     By  balance  on  hand 1 1  05 

%    1,800  80 

C.   E.   Kramer,    'freasiircr, 

hi  account  -ivith   Elizabeth    Citv  Normal  School. 

Dr. 
1897. 
May   25.     To  check  Peabody  Fund  (C.  H.  Mebane)  I       21000 

Aug.    3.     To  check  Peabody  Fund(C.  H.  Mebane)  100  00 

Oct.    25.     To  State  appropriation 500  00 

Dec.    16.     TocheckPeabody  Fund (C.  PI.  Mebane)  30000 

Feb.      I .     To  .State  appropriation ' i357   ^4 

Aug.     I.     Amount  due  from  F.  F.  Cahoon n  05 

I    2,47s  19 

Cr. 
i897-'98. 

By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction |  1,899  79 

189S. 

Aug.     I .     Balance  on  hand 578  40 

I    2,47s  19 
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A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  STATE 
COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Plymouth  Normal  School  was  established  by  an  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  appropriating  a 
small  sum  for  that  purpose.  This  institution,  located  at 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  opened  its  first  session  on  August  8th, 
1 88 1,  under  the  super vison  of  Prof.  Alexander  Hicks,  Jr. 
He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  session,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  H.  Cheatham,  (now  Recorder  of  Deeds, 
Washington,  D.  C.)  who  acceptably  filled  the  position  of 
Principal  for  the  next  two  sessions.  He  resigned  to  become 
Register  of  Deeds  of  Vance  county,  N.  C.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Principal  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Pope.  The  institution 
was  rapidly  losing  its  prestige,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1886, 
the  late  Dr.  H.  C.  Crosby  was  elected  Principal.  He  at 
once  completely  reorganized  the  school,  adopting  new 
methods  and  awakening  a  great  educational  enthusiasm 
throughout  this  section.  The  school,  under  his  superior 
management,  took  on  new  life,  and  for  eleven  years  increas- 
ed in  popularity  and  usefulness,  until  it  is  now  regarded 
as  the  beacon  light  of  education  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. Under  his  control,  not  only  was  its  enrollment  in- 
creased from  eighty-four  (84)  in  1886-87  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  (184),  representing  nineteen  counties,  but 
there  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  dollars  a 
beautiful  two-story  frame  building,  25  feet  by  60  feet, 
capable  of  accommodating  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250) 
scholars.  Nowhere  else  in  North  Carolina  has  there  been 
constructed  a  building  especially  for  a  State  Colored  Nor- 
mal School.  This  fact  should  be  emphasized  and  credit 
given  to  whom  credit  is  due,  for  this  fact  shows  the  interest 
the  citizens  of  both  races  take  in  the  Plymouth  Normal. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1887  appropriated  an  additional 
one    thousand    dollars,    annnually,    for  its  support.     The 
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lamented  Dr.  H.  C.  Crosby,  having  resigned,  owing  to  ill 
health,  in  April  1897,  the  present  Principal,  Prof.  John  W. 
McDonald,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  That  there  is 
no  better  Colored  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina  than 
that  located  at  Plymouth,  N.  C,  is  evidenced  by  its  work. 
There  have  been  two  thousand  and  ninety-five  (2,095) 
students  matriculated  during  its  seventeen  sessions.  Its 
graduates  are  among  the  best  colored  teachers  in  the  State. 
It  has  in  the  past  sixteen  years  sent  out  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men  and  women  to  instruct  the  youth  and 
bless  the  homes  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the  State.  Besides 
teachers  it  has  sent  out  a  score  of  preachers,  three  doctors, 
two  lawyers,  several  government  clerks,  two  postmasters, 
several  merchants  and  seamstresses,  and  two  mechanics,  all 
of  whom  are  a  credit  to  the  school.  Prominent  among  the 
teachers  are  Profs.  J.  H.  M.  Butler,  A.  M.,  Greensboro  A. 
and  M.  College  ;  George  T.  Hill,  Scotland  Neck  Training 
School ;  R.  H.  Riddick,  Edenton  Industrial  High  School  ; 
R.  R.  Cartright,  J.  C.  Cordon  and  J.  W.  McDonald,  (all 
teachers  in  the  Plymouth  State  Normal);  L.  F.  Sharp, 
Albemarle  Training  School ;  W.  A.  Taylor,  Hertfort  Acad- 
emy, and  others.  Among  ministers,  Revs.  M.  W.  D.  Nor- 
man, A.  M.,  ex-Dean  of  the  Theological  Department  of 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  W.  W.  Ryan,  Connecti- 
cut ;  A.  S.  Dunston,  Z.  W.  White,  North  Carolina,  and  J. 
T.  Askew,  Pennsylvania.  Among  doctors,  Drs.  A.  L. 
Winslow,  Danville,  Va.,  and  J.  S.  Sessoms,  Rendville, 
Ohio.  Among  lawyers,  J.  E.  White,  Esq.,  Chicago,  and 
G.  H.  Walker,  Esq  ,  Portsmouth,  V'^a. 

This  institution  is  indeed  a  fountain  of  life  and  light  in 
its  section — a  truth  accentuated  by  the  annual  increase  of 
its  attendance.  Under  the  present  management  the  in- 
crease in  enrollment,  regular  actual  attendance,  interest 
manifested  in  study,  are  phenominal.  Among  the  iirfprove- 
ments  this  session  the  most  important  is  the  addition  of  a 
sevnng  deparimeni  for  girls.     The  .students  Sewing  Club 
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raised  the  major  part  of  the  money  to  purchase  the  sewing- 
machines.  The  opening  of  this  department  necessitated 
the  use  of  another  building,  and  an  annex  of  some  forty 
feet  was  generously  given  by  our  colored  citizens.  In  the 
few  months  since  this  department  has  been  added,  some  fifty 
dresses  and  other  garments  have  been  made,  besides  quilt- 
ing, knitting,  crocheting,  etc.  The  work  in  vocal  music, 
writing  and  drawing  departments  is  excellent. 

Plymouth  Normal  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
iraiiimij  colored  teachers  in  the  common  school  branches  ; 
and  along  this  line  we  have  labored  faithfully,  and  en- 
deavored to  do  our  work  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  but  we 
have  not  failed  to  give  special  attention  to  moral  training 
as  well,  for  we  believe  now,  as  we  always  have,  that  the 
training  of  the  heart  is  of  more  importance  than  that  of  the 
head.  We  believe  in  virture,  truthfulness,  honesty,  industry 
and  economy,  for  without  these  no  home  can  be  happy  and 
no  people  prosperous.  "With  this  end  in  view,  a  number 
of  lectures  by  the  teachers  and  prominent  white  and  color- 
ed clergymen  have  been  delivered  to  the  students  this  ses- 
sion. The  Plymouth  Normal  is  doing  her  share  as  best 
she  can  in  purifying  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  home. 
We  are  striving  to  brighten  the  prospects  of  the  next  gen- 
aration  by  properly  training  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools,  and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  both  manual 
and  moral  training. 


II 
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REPORTS  OF  vSTATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  PLYMOI'TIL 

Plymouth,  N.  C,  June,  1897. 
To  tlie  State  Suppyintendetit  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh^  N.  C, 

Dear  Sir. — I  take  pleasure  in  submitting,  for  your  consideration,  the 
following  report: 

The  sixteenth  session  of  the  Plymouth  State  Normal  opened  Septem- 
ber 7,  1896,  and  continued  forty  weeks,  closing  June  11,  1897. 

We  enrolled  fifty-eight  males  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  females, 
making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  representing  seventeen 
counties. 

For  January,  February,  March  and  April,  the  average  attendance  was 
over  a  hundred;  for  the  entire  session,  it  was  about  ninety. 

The  health  of  the  students  was  good,  their  deportment  commendable, 
and  their  advancement  in  study  was  all  that  might  be  expected. 

Plight  young  men  and  one  young  woman  finished  the  course  of  study 
and  received  diplomas. 

Peace  and  harmony  prevailed  among  the  pupils  from  the  opening  to 
the  close.  There  was  no  friction  of  any  kind  in  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  everything  moved  on  like  clock  work.  All  things  considered, 
I  believe  the  last  is  the  best  session  this  school  ever  had. 

For  further  information,  we  refer  you  to  the  catalogue  of  i896-'97,  all 
of  which  we  most  respectfully  submit  for  you  consideration. 

H.   C.  Crosby. 

Plymouth,  N.  C,  June  11,  189S. 
lion.  C.  H.  Mebanc,  Stitte  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
Plymouth  State  Colored  Normal  School  to  your  consideration  : 

The  seventeenth  session,  just  ended,  opened  August  30,  1897,  continued 
forty  weeks,  and  closed  June  3,  1898.  There  were  enrolled  205  pupils — 
72  males  and  133  females.  Thirteen  counties  were  represented,  as  follows  : 
Beaufort,  i  ;  Bertie,  14  ;  Camden,  3  ;  Chowan,  2  ;  Gates,  5  ;  Halifax,  i  ; 
Hertford,  i  ;  Martin,  23  ;  Pitt,  2  ;  Washington,  146  ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  i  ; 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2  ;  Norfolk,  Va.,  4. 

The  average  attendance  was  better  than  ever  before.  The  course  of 
study  was  adhered  to  and  the  most  strenous  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
teach  more  thoroughly  than  ever  the  branches  prescribed.  There  were 
seven  members  of  the  Senior  class,  one  of  which  completed  the  required 
course  and  received  a  certificate  of  graduation.  He  is  above  the  average 
graduates  of  this  school.  Financial  environments  prevented  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  others,  hence  they  failed  to  complete  the  course.  Du- 
ring the  year  White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy  was  added  to  the  course, 
otherwise  the  course  remains  unchanged  from  previous  reports.     vSpecial 
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lec'.ures  on  moral  and  intellectual  subjects  were  delivered  weekly  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistants  during  the  session.  Not  only  have  the  colored 
people  of  the  community  shown  a  deeper  interest  in  the  school,  but  the 
whites  have  really  manifested  a  magnanimous  spirit.  Never  have  they 
shown  so  much  concern  in  the  moral  and  educational  welfare  of  the  stu- 
dents as  this  session  by  their  frequent  visits  and  telling  lectures  to  the 
school.  The  following  white  gentlemen  delivered  lectures  to  the  school  : 
Reverends  F.  T.  Wooten,  J-  L.  Cuninggim,  D.  W.  Davis,  Editor  W.  F. 
Ausbon  and  Hon.  L.  N.  C.  Spruill,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Board.  The 
following  colored  gentlemen,  prominent  in  church  and  educational  work, 
al.so  delivered  lectures  :  Revs.  W.  L.  Clayton,  S.  P.  Knight,  of  Edenton, 
X.  C;  John  A.  Faulk,  of  Hertford,  N.  C;  C.  C.  Summerville  ;  A.  B.  Eas- 
ton.  District  Missionary,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C;  Messrs.  W.  A.  Taylor,  of 
Hertford  Academy  ;  B.  F.  Haley,  Edenton,  N.  C;  R.  A.  Lloyd,  Williams- 
ton,  X.  C;  J.  J.  Jones,  Henry  Williams,  medical  students,  and  H.  G. 
Wilson,  law  student  of  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

These  practical  lectures  have  had  telling  effect,  and  much  good  was 
accomplished.  Special  attention  was  given  this  session  to  drawing,  vocal 
music  and  composition  work.  Prizes  were  offered  to  stimulate  interest 
in  drawing  and  essay  writing.  The  results  of  these  "  special  efforts  " 
were  gratifying  in  every  way. 

During  the  session  an  Industrial  Department  was  added,  to  the  delight 
of  both  students  and  patrons.  The  moment  the  establishment  of  the  de- 
partment was  assured  the  school  took  on  new  life.  Applications  from 
new  students  began  to  pour  in.  Never  was  an  addition  to  a  school  hailed 
with  greater  joy.  Not  only  did  the  enrollment  far  surpass  any  in  the 
history  of  the  school,  but  the  actual  regular  attendance  was  unprece- 
dented. The  leisure  hours  of  the  female  students,  which  had  been  fruit- 
lessly wasted  in  previous  sessions,  were  now  utilized  in  sewing,  and 
when  called  to  the  recitation  rooms  they  were  as  cheerful  and  deeply  in- 
terested in  their  studies  as  soldiers  ever  were  when  they  charged  under 
the  strains  of  music.  Even  in  the  spring  term  the  listless  stiident  was 
-seldom  seen.  Early  in  the  session  clubs  were  organized  to  raise  money 
to  assist  in  purchasing  machines.  The  willingness  and  eagerness  of 
these  young  people,  both  sexes  (for  the  brothers  were  glad  to  see  the  op- 
portunity of  their  sisters  to  learn  how  to  sew),  would  alone  satisfy  Dr. 
Curry  for  his  liberal  donation.  The  wisdom  of  this  great  man  has  been 
more  than  vindicated  in  this  school.  During  the  few  months  this  de- 
ment has  been  opened  some"  two  hundred  (200)  different  pieces  have 
been  made  by  the  students.  Besides  crocheting,  quilting,  knitting,  cut- 
ting, fitting,  making  chair  tidies,  etc.,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  dresses 
for  the  clobing  exercises  were  made  by  them.  Several  who  had  some 
knowledge  before  have  gone  home  and  commenced  to  take  sewing  for 
others.  One  student  went  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  Soldiers  Home  at  a  good  salary.  Never  has  the  Peabody  money 
been  spent  wiser  in  this  school  nor  the  results  more  gratifying.  At  an 
art  exhibition,  which  the  students  gave  to  show  their  needle  work,  map 
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drawing,  writing,  two  white  gentlemen,  who  examined  the  needle  work, 
and  the  colored  people  generally,  expressed  astonishment  at  the  results. 
The  number  of  teachers  sent  out  this  session  was  larger,  and  the  high 
character  of  their  work  won  the  commendation  of  the  supervisors.  It  is 
estimated  that  twelve  hundred  pupils  were  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Plymouth  Noi'mal's  students  the  past  winter  and  spring.  An  "  era  of 
good  feeling"  and  harmonious  work  characterized  this  school  year. 
Every  one  apparently  gave  their  heartiest  support.  The  mouth  of  the 
"croaker  "  was  closed.  The  unique  closing  exercises  were  a  fitting  cli- 
max to  the  year's  work.  Besides  the  regular  exercises  of  public  debate, 
annual  oration  and  class  exercises,  an  annual  sermon  was  preached  and 
memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Clay  Crosby,  ex-Prin- 
cii)al,  added  greatl}-  to  the  occasion.  Many  distinguished  friends  from 
afar,  and  many  white  ladies  and  gentlemen,  attended  the  exercises  and 
expressed  surprise  at  the  work  accomplished.  Every  one  sa3'S  they  were 
the  finest  literary  exercises  ever  held  in  this  section  of  the  State.  A  gen- 
tleman who  had  visited  four  of  the  State  Normals  says  the  work  of  this 
school  was  far  above  the  others.  From  applications  already  coming  in 
the  prospects  for  next  year  are  indeed  bright.  Great  credit  is  due  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Dance,  Prof.  R.  R.  Cartwright,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Corprew  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Cordon,  assistant  teachers,  for  the  success  which  has  attended  this  session 
of  the  Plymouth  Normal.  They  did  all  in  their  power  to  build  the 
school  up. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  our  profound  gratitude  to  Dr.  J.  L,.  M.  Curry 
for  his  invaluable  aid,  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Superintendent,  for  his 
instruction,  the  Local  Board  for  their  encouragement,  our  white  friends 
for  their  advice,  the  patrons  generally  for  their  loyal  support,  and  Hon. 
Wheeler  Martin  for  the  donation  of  a  gold  medal  to  the  school.  A 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  school  for 
which  there  was  no  compensation.  This  has  indeed  been  the  best  session 
of  the  Plymouth  State  Normal  School. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Catalogue  for  iSgy-'gS. 

J.  W.  McDox.\I4>,  Principal. 


REPORT  OF  TRE.^SURER  FOR  i896-'97. 

George  W.   Horney,    Treasurer^ 

In  accotoif  xvitJi  PIxuiouth   Colored  Xornial  School. 

Dr. 

1S96. 

June    6.     To  balance  on  hand  last  report $      266  26 

Oct.    14.     To  vState  appropriation 783  33 

1S97. 

Jan.      6.     To  State  appropriation 783  33 

April  24.     ToC.  H.  Mebane,  check  Peabody  Fund,  290  cxd 

$    2,122  92 
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Cr. 

1897. 

May   14.     By   disbursements   filed  with  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction $    1,782  84 

May  24.     To  balance  paid  (F.  M.  Bunch) 340  08 

—  $   2,122  92 

F.   M.   Bunch,    Treasurer, 

In   account  zvith    Plymouth    Colored  Normal  School. 

Dr. 

1897. 

May  24.     Balance  on  hand |      340  oS 

Oct.    21.     vState  warrant 500  00 

Dec.     7.     State  warrant i^oo  00 

Dec.  17.     Peabody  Fund 150  00 

189S. 

Feb      2.     State  warrant 357  \s^ 

Feb.     5.     State  warrant 500  00 

I   2,347  23 

Cr. 

1898. 

Feb.     5.     By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction |   2,325  69 

Feb.     5.     Balance  on  hand 21  54 

%   2,347  23 


REPORTS  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT 
FRANKLINTON. 

Frankunton,  N.  C,  June  9,  1897. 
Hon.  C.  II.  Mebane,  State  Suferiutendent  Public  Instruction  of  North 
Carolina . 

Honored  Sir: — I  beg  leave  to  submit  our  annual  report,  covering  the 
academic  year  of  i896-'97. 

Our  term  began  October  5,  1896,  and  closed  May  14,  1897,  making  a 
tenn  of  eight  months. 

There  were  enrolled  258  pupils  from  the  following  counties:  Alamance, 
Cabarrus,  Carteret,  Craven,  Bertie,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Granville' 
Greene,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Iredell,  Jones,  Nash,  Johnston,  Lenoir,  Meck- 
lenburg, Moore,  Northampton,  Orange,  Robeson,  Vance,  Richmond, 
Wake,  Warren,  Wayne  and  Wilson. 

We  employed  ten  teachers  during  the  year,  and  in  the  main  they  were 
competent  and  faithful. 

The  industrial  feature  of  the  school  is  made  very  prominent.  The 
young  men  do  all  of  the  carpenter  work  and  shoe-making.  The  young 
ladies  are  under  proficient  teachers,  and  are  taught  housekeeping,  wash- 
mg,  cooking,  etc.,  as  well  as  their  regular  Normal  studies. 
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The  needs  of  my  people  are  peculiar,  and,  to  meet  tliem,  an  industrial 
education  is  imperative. 

Our  teachers  can  do  their  best  work  when  they  can  teach  books  and 
every  day  economies  by  precepts  and  examples. 

The  girls  deserve  great  praise  for  the  progress  the}*  have  made  in  the 
art  of  home-making. 

Our  cottages  are  models  of  neatness.  We  have  ample  facilities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  great  things  here. 

The  discipline  is  good.  No  insubordination,  no  scandal.  The  sexes 
are  kept  apart,  and  live  in  separate  buildings  with  their  teachers. 

The  location  is  happy.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  large  negro  popula- 
tion, and  this  town  is  ver}-  healthy.  The  races  live  happih'  together  in 
ail  their  business  relations.  The  entire  white  population  is  proud  of  this 
school  and  its  work  for  the  negro.  All  of  our  entertainments  are  largely 
attended  by  the  best  people  of  the  city,  both  white  and  colored.  The 
school  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and  the  race. 

Our  plan  has  been  to  require  all  applicants  for  admission  to  our  senior 
class  to  bring  a  teacher's  first-grade  certificate,  as  well  as  stand  the  exami- 
nation here.  Persons  thus  prepared  can  easily  take  the  advanced  studies, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  do  practice  work  in  our  model  school.  Our  grad- 
uates will  work  in  ungraded  schools,  and  should  be  trained  for  that 
specific  work.  It  is  quite  easy  for  one  to  accommodate  himself  to  graded 
school  work  if  such  a  position  should  come  to  him. 

Our  efforts  are  in  the  direction  of  bettering  the  country  school.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  a  regular  district  school  is  organized  for  the  training  of  the 
senior  class  in  actual  teaching.  The  best  teacher  in  the  school  is  put  at 
the  head  of  this  work. 

During  the  year  several  gentlemen  delivered  lectures  before  the  school 
and  public  on  practical  themes. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  well  attended  by  both  races,  and 
the  citizens  seemed  to  be  pleased. 

We  graduated  a  class  of  ten.  Several  of  our  pupils  are  teaching  in 
diflferent  counties  in  the  State,  and  the  reports  sent  up  indicate  great  im- 
provement on  all  lines  in  school  work. 

Our  Local  Board  of  Managers  exercised  a  helpful  oversight,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  make  our  school  a  success. 

We  own  over  |io,ooo  of  property,  free  from  all  incumbrance.  The 
State  has  the  use  of  all  of  it. 

Believe  me,  kind  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  A.  Savage. 

Franki^inTon,  N.  C,  July  i,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  JI.  Mcbane,  State  Superintc7idc>it  Public  Instriictioti,  Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

Dear  and  Honored  Sir  : — I  respectfully  submit  the  report  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Colored  State  Normal  School  of  the  above  named  place 
for  the  year  i897-"98. 
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The  term  began  October  4,  1897,  and  closed  May  13,  1898,  making  a 
term  of  eight  months. 

There  were  enrolled  during  the  term  268  pupils  from  41  counties. 

Ten  teachers  were  employed  last  scholastic  year. 

While  thr  primary  object  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youth,  by  thoroughly  grounding  them  in  the  essentials 
of  English,  Mathematics,  History,  Hygiene,  Physiology,  Geography, 
Drawing  and  Music,  a  high  standard  of  morality  is  held  up  and  insisted 
upon,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  industry  in  all  departments. 

The  location  is  everything  that  c^uld  be  desired,  being  near  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  large  negro  population, 
and  this  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  this  Congressional  District. 
The  town  is  healthy  as  well  as  inexpensive  to  those  who  come  to  us  from 
afar.  The  races  live  happily  together  in  all  of  their  business  relations. 
The  entire  white  population  speak  kindly  of  the  work  done  here,  and 
encourage  us  on  all  public  occasions.  All  of  our  entertainments  are 
largely  attended  by  the  best  people  of  the  city,  both  white  and  colored. 
The  school  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and  the  race. 

During  the  year  several  lectures  on  practical  subjects  were  given  by 
prominent  educators. 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  term  a  Normal  Institute  was  held,  and  at- 
tended by  teachers  from  all  over  the  State.  The  departure  was  a  happy 
one.  In  this  Institute  the  most  improved  and  successful  methods  of 
teaching  were  used  by  able  and  efficient  instructors.  The  interest  raised 
and  fostered  by  this,  our  first  Normal  Institute,  has  encouraged  us  to 
devote  two  weeks,  at  the  beginning,  next  term,  to  the  same  kind  of  Insti- 
tute work.  This  is  done  that  old  teachers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  and  learn  improved  methods,  and  carry  them  with  them  in  their 
winter's  work. 

The  commencement  exercises  were  well  attended  by  both  races,  and 
the  citizens  seemed  to  be  pleased.  We  graduated  a  class  of  five.  The 
grade  of  the  school  is  varied,  and  the  requirements  more  than  ever;  hence, 
the  few  to  graduate  this  year.  The  class  will  be  larger  and  better  after 
this. 

The  teachers  have  been  faithful  and  are  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

Several  of  our  people  are  now  teaching  in  different  counties  of  the 
State,  and  the  reports  sent  us  up  to  date  indicate  great  improvement  on 
all  lines  in  school  work. 

Our  receipts  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to  |6,ooo.  We  report  no 
debt — the  salaries  have  been  too  small. 

Our  Local  Board  of  Managers  exercised  a  helpful  oversight,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  make  our  school  a  success.  They  visited  the  school  several 
times  during  the  year. 

We  thank  you  personally  for  your  interest  in  our  behalf,  and  for  the 
words  of  comfort  and  good  cheer  you  brought  us. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Savage,  Principal. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER,   iS96-'97. 

B.  W.  Baixard,    Treasurer, 

In  account  ivith  Frayiklinton    Colored  JVormal  School. 

Dr. 
1896. 

June  30.     To  balance  on  hand %        54  01 

Sept.    I.     To  R.  M.  Furnian  (voucher) 783  33 

1897. 

Jan.    15.     To  R.  M.  Furnian  (voucher) 783  33 

April  20.     To  C.  H.  Mebane  (Peabody  Fund).  .  .  .  290  00 

I    1,910  67 

Cr. 
1896. 
June  30.     By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction %  1,910  67 

REPORT  OF  TREAvSURER,  i897-'98. 

T.  H.  WhiTAKER,    Treasurer, 

In  account  -vith   Franklinton    Colored  Norinal  School. 

Dr. 
1897. 

Aug.  25.     To  State  warrant  (C.  H.  Mebane) %      250  00 

Oct.    29.     To  State  warrant  (C.  H.  Mebane) 500  00 

Dec.  15.     To  Peabod}'  Fund  (C.  H   Mebane) 200  00 

1898. 

Jan.    31.     To  State  warrant  (C.  H.  Mebane) 1,107   ^4 

i   2,057   14 

Cr. 
1898. 
June  30.     By  disbursements  as  per  account  filed 

with  Supt.  Public  Instruction |    1,759  3^ 

Musical  instrument 280  00 

June  30.     To  balance 17  Si 

$   2,057  13 
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STATE  BOARD  OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  present  State  Board  of  Examiners  is  composed  of 
the  following  persons  : 

C.  H.  Mebane,  President,  ex-officio  ;  W.  L.  Poteat,  M.  C. 
S.  Noble  and  L.  L.  Hobbs. 

This  Board  prepared  the  first  set  of  examination  ques- 
tions for  life  certificate  during  the  spring  of  1897.  The 
list  of  questions  for  that  year  and  for  the  year  1898  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages. 

There  were  very  few  applicants  the  first  year  on  account 
of  lack  of  time  to  put  the  matter  before  our  people.  Only 
two  were  granted  diplomas  the  first  year,  as  follows  : 

R.  C.  Craven  and  A.  M.  Garwood. 

The  second  year  (which  is  the  present,  1898)  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  number  of  applicants.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  receiving  diplomas  this  year  : 

C.  N.  Jervis,  Mrs.  N.  W.  P.  Garden,  O.  E.  Sams,  E.  P. 
Mendenhall  and  J.  N.  Bradly. 

This  Board  also  prepared  a  course  of  study  for  teachers 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  this 
Report. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  diploma  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners : 
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LIFE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  following  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
1897  in  regard  to  life  certificates: 

"  The  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  shall  have  power  to  grant  first- 
grade  life  certificates,  which  may  be  used  in  any  county  in  the  State,  and 
shall  furnish  to  the  public,  through  the  several  County  Supervisors,  at 
least  one  month  before  the  regular  annual  county  examination  of  teach- 
ers, full  information  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  requirements 
for  such  first-grade  life  certificates  ;  it  shall  annually  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  several  County  Supervisors  a  set  of  examination  questions  covering 
subjects  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
which  shall  be  submitted  at  the  regular  annual  county  examination  of 
teachers  in  July  to  all  applicants  for  a  first-grade  life  certificate,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  may 
prescribe.  The  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  shall  examine  and 
grade  the  papers  of  all  applicants  for  a  first-grade  life  certificate,  and  shall 
issue  said  certificate  to  such  applicants  as  are  properh'  qualified  and  justly 
entitled  thereto,  and  all  examination  papers  of  applicants  to  whom  first- 
grade  life  certificates  shall  have  been  granted  under  this  act  shall  be  kept 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Provided,  that  each  applicant  for  a  first-grade  life  certificate  shall  pay  in 
advance  to  the  County  Supervisor  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  which  shall  be 
reported  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  paid  into  the  general  school 
fund  of  the  county  :  /  Provided  further,  that  every  first-grade  life  certifi- 
cate, to  continue  va'id  and  operative,  shall  be  renewed  by  the  State  Board 
of  School  Examiners  every  five  years,  and  before  such  board  shall  renew 
said  certificate  it  shall  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  of  the  teacher 
holding  said  certificate  that  he  or  she  has  been  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  since  receiving  said  certificate,  or  since  its  last  renewal,  and 
no  charge  shall  be  made  for  such  renewal." 
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The  following  is  the  examination  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  applicants  for  life  certificates  dur- 
ing the  year  1897  : 


HISTORY  EXAMINATION. 


1.  What  nations  settled  North  America,  and  where  did  each  settle? 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  War." 

3.  Bound  the  United  States,  as  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  and  describe 
briefly  the  territorial  growth  of  the  country. 

4.  Tell  something  of  the  public  acts  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

5.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  "  War  of  1812  ?" 

6.  What  was  the  "  Omnibus  bill  ?"     Tell  something  of  its  author. 

7.  Tell  something  of  the  early  settlement  of  North  Carolina. 

8.  Describe  briefly  any   battle  fought  in  North  Carolina  during  the 
Revolution. 

9.  Give  a  short  account  of  any   one  of  the  following  battles  :  Benton- 
ville,  vSeven  Pines,  Gettysburg,  F'ort  Fisher  and  The  Crater. 

10.  Name  five  important  inventions  made  by  Americans  and  give  the 
name  of  the  inventor. 
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PHYSICS  EXAMINATION, 


r.   Define  (a)  energy,  (b)  matter,  (r)  tenacity. 

2.  Give  the  three  laws  of  motion. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  adhesion  and  cohesion  ?     Illustrate. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "  specific  gravity  ?"     Tell  how  it  is  found. 

5.  Why  do  we  make  two  openings  in  a  barrel  of  vinegar  when  we  wish 
to  tap  it  ? 

6.  Define  (<?)  ohm,  {l>)  volt. 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  most  metals? 

8.  State  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  induction  and  conduc- 
tion. 

9.  Define  luminous,  translucent  and  transparent  bodies. 

10.  Define  centrifugal  force  and  give  an  illustration  of  it. 

11.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  oz.  What  is  the  pressure  upon 
the  bottom  of  a  tank  which  is  ten  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high,  when 
the  tank  is  three-fourths  full  of  water? 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


1.  Define  organ  and  tissue  and  give  examples. 

2.  Tell  how  bones  are  nourished. 

3.  Explain  the  advantage  of  exercise. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  and  state  the  functions  of  the  skin. 

5.  Explain  how  the  body  maintains  a  uniform  temperature. 

6.  Define  waste  and  repair. 

7.  How  does  food  pass  from  the  alimentary  canal,  where  it  is  digested, 
to  the  tissues  where  it  is  used? 

8.  Explain  the  differeace  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

9.  Mention  the  chief  ganglia  of  the  brain  and  state  their  function. 
10.   Explain  "  short-sight  "  and  "long-sight." 
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ALGEBRA  EXAMINATION. 


1.  Explain  whj-  —  3X  —  2^6. 

2.  When  is  a°  +  b°  divisible  by  a  +  b?  a"  —  b"  divisible  by  a  +  b? 

a°  —  b"  divisible  by  a  —  b  ?  * 

3.  Factor  in  as  many  v\-ays  as  possible  a'-'  —  b'-;  a'"  —  b'";  Factor  a-  — 

a  —  42;  a^  -|-  a  —  12;  a?  —  loa  +  24;  a^  +  12a  +  35;  x'  +  x'^,  y'^ 

m^  +  n^  +  2mn — c-         ni  +  n  4-  c 
c"''  —  m^ —  n"^  +  2inn    '     n  +  c  —  m ' 

5.  Divide  20  into  two  parts  such  that  the  sum  of  three  times  one  part 

and  five  times  the  other  part,  may  be  84. 

6.  A  can  do  half  as  much  work  as  B,  B  can  do  half  as  much  as  C,  and 

together  they  can  complete  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days;  in  what 
time  conld  each  alone  complete  the  work  ? 

7.  X  -j-  2y  ^  7,  and  x  +  y  =  5,  find  value  of  x  and  y. 
8. =  a, =  b, \-    -  -   =  c. 

X       '       y  '     X        '        z  '       y       '        z 

9    The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  twenty-four;  their  difference  is  eight; 
what  are  they  ? 

10.  Expand  (a  -f-  b)  (a  —  b)  (a^  —  b^)  (a*  —  b'). 
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SCHOOL  LAW.- 


ist.  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  Public- 
Instruction? 

2d.   Name  some  of  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

3d.   Who  compose  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

4th.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
established? 

5th.  How  are  the  County  Boards  of  education  elected,  and  what  are 
their  duties  ? 

6th.  Who  elects  the  County  Supervisor,  and  what  are  his  duties? 

7th.  Where  does  the  school  fund  come  from  ? 

8ih.  Who  adopts  the  text-books  to  be  used  in  our  public  schools,  and 
how  often  ? 

9th.  How  would  a  public  school  teacher  proceed  to  obtain  his  salary  ? 

loth.   Give  some  of  the  duties  of  the  School  Committee. 
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ARITHMETIC  EXAMINATION. 


1st.  If  silk  is  worth  $3-4  a  yard,  how  much  can  be  bought  for  $2-3  ? 

If  satin  is  worth  I2-5  a  yard,  how  much  can  be  bought  for  $j-8  ? 

In  these  two  examples  is  the  arithmetical  thought  identical?  If  so, 
explain.  If  not,  explain.  Under  which  one  of  the  "Four  Rules"  is 
each  of  these  examples  classed?     State  the  "  Rule." 

2d.  Tell  how  you  would  explain  to  a  class  why  "you  divide  by  2  to 
find  one- half  of  a  number,"  as  for  instance  $24. 

3d.  A  can  build  a  fence  in  six  days,  B  in  ten  days,  and  C  in  twelve 
days.  If  they  all  work  together,  how  long  will  it  take  them  to  finish  the 
fence  ? 

4th.  At  what  per  cent,  miist  I  mark  goods  so  that  I  may  fall  25  per 
cent,  below  the  marked  price  and  still  make  25  per  cent,  on  the  original 
cost? 

5th.  I  have  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each  15  yards  long;  one  is  25  per  cent, 
longer  than  it  should  be,  and  the  other  25  per  cent,  shorter  than  it  should 
be.  What  would  be  the  combined  length  of  the  two  pieces  if  each  was 
of  the  proper  length  ? 

6th.  The  commissioners  of  a  certain  county  wish  to  build  a  court- 
house, to  cost  $18,000.  The  cost  of  collecting  this  sum,  together  with 
several  incidental  expenses,  will  amount  to  $[,644.  The  total  cost  must 
be  raised  by  a  tax  on  property  valued  at  16,584,000.  How  much  will  I 
have  to  pay  on  a  piece  of  property  valued  at  ^987.63  ? 

7th.  An  estate  is  divided  among  three  persons,  A.  B  and  C,  so  that  A 
has  5-8  of  the  whole,  and  B  twice  as  much  as  C.  It  is  found  that  B  has 
27  acres  more  than  C.     How  large  is  the  estate? 

8th.  Copper  weighs  550  lb.  and  tin  462.1b.  to  the  cubic  foot.  What  is 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  mixture  containing  6  parts  of  copper 
and  five  parts  of  tin? 

9th.  A  has  $S  and  B  $7,  with  which  they  buy  a  boat  for  $15.  C 
gave  1 10  for  y^  interest  in  the  boat,  with  the  understanding  that  each 
of  them  shall  own  only  >^  of  the  boat.  How  much  of  the  $10  re- 
ceived from  C  belongs  to  A  and  how  much  to  B  ? 

loth.  Find  the  difference  beween  the  bank  discount  and  the  true  dis- 
count on  $987.56  due  in  one  year,  6  months  and  15  days,  money  being 
worth  6  per  cent. 

12 
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GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION. 


1st.   Define  mathematical,  physical  and  political  geography. 

2d.  How  many  motions  has  the  earth,  and  what  is  the  effect  of  each  ? 

3d.  Describe  the  great  globe  water-parting  and  name  the  principal 
rivers  on  either  side  of  it. 

4th.  How  does  the  climate  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina  com- 
pare with  that  of  western  Europe  ? 

5th.  Name  six  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  and  tell  some  facts  of 
importance  about  each. 

6th.  Name  and  locate  six  places  (cities,  counties,  or  towns)  in  North 
Carolina  named  after  foreign  places,  and  locate  these  also. 

7th.  Name  and  locate  five  countries  in  Europe,  tell  some  fact  of  impor- 
tance about  each,  give  their  form  of  government,  name  and  locate  the 
capital  of  each. 

8th.  Describe  the  surface  and  drainage  of  Asia. 

9th.  Draw  a  map  of  North  Carolina,  locate  and  name  the  principal 
rivers,  mountain  ranges,  capes  and  sounds.  Locate  Raleigh,  Wilming- 
ton, Asheville,  Charlotte,  Winston,  Greensboro,  Goldsboro,  Newbern, 
Durham,  and  tell  one  fact  of  either  commercial  or  historical  importance 
about  each. 

loth.  Write  a  very  short  sketch  (not  more  than  200  words)  about  your 
county. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


1.  (a)  How  many  members  in  Congress,  counting  both  branches? 
(b)  How  are  Senators  elected?  (c)  If  a  vacancy  should  occur,  what 
would  be  done?  {d)  If  there  should  be  no  election  as  provided  by  law 
what  would  be  the  result? 

2.  (a)  How  many  Justices  on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Bench  ? 
How  are  they  chosen  and  what  is  the  term  of  office  ?  (d)  Could  Congress 
abolish  the  United  States  Supreme  Court?  (c)  Could  Congress  increase 
the  number  of  Justices?     (d)  What  is  a  circuit  justice? 

3.  {a)  How  is  the  President  elected?  (b)  Give  full  account?  (c)  Is 
the  vote  of  the  Territories  counted  in  election  of  the  President  ?  {d)  The 
twenty-three  smallest  States  have  57  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  ten  largest  States  have  229  votes  ;  if  the  House  should  have  to  elect  a 
President  in  1900  and  these  twenty-three  States  with  57  Representatives 
should  vote  solidly  for  a  Republican,  these  ten  States,  with  229  votes,  for  a 
Democrat,  and  the  remaining  States  should  give  their  votes  all  for  a  Pop- 
ulist, who  would  be  elected?  {e)  Suppose  no  President  should  be  elect- 
ed before  the  4th  of  March,  1901,  what  would  be  done? 

4.  (a)  How  many  members  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State?  {b)  How  are  they  elected ?  (c)  Can  the  Governor  veto  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  ?  [d)  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  ? 

5.  (rt)  How  many  Justices  on  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Bench? 
(5)  Can  the  number  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  Legislature?  (c) 
How  are  the  Superior  Court  Judges  chosen?  {d)  How  are  Solicitors 
chosen?  (e)  What  is  the  salary  of  Judges ?  Are  the  Solicitors  all  paid 
the  same  ? 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


1.  The  English  :  Their  original  home,  their  migration  to  the  British 
Islands,  their  rrlii^ioyi^  their  language,  their  relations  to  the  original 
Britons. 

2.  The  Normans  :  Their  origin,  their  conquest  of  England,  their  influ- 
ence on  the  English  language  and  literature. 

3.  Elizabethan  England  :  Give  the  various  influences  that  were  shap- 
ing the  rational  life  and  literature  at  this  time. 

4.  Modern  period  :  Give  the  various  causes,  politieal,  soeial,  religious 
and  literary  which  brought  about  the  rcvix'al  in  literature  in  the  iSth 
century. 

5.  Brief  biographical  sketch  of  any  one  of  the  following  :  vShakespeare, 
Milton,  Addison,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Tennyson. 
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QUESTIONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGY. 


1.  Define  Psychology,  and  mention  some  phenomena  belonging  to  this 
science. 

2.  Into  how  many  classes  may  all  psychical  phenomena  be  divided  ? 

3.  Give  an  example  under  each  of  the  above  classes. 

4.  Point  out  the  distinction  between  the  terms  subjective  and  objec- 
tive.    Which  preceded,  the  objective  or  the  subjective,  Brooklyn  bridge  ? 

5  Define  attention,  and  name  one  or  more  conditions  which  operate  tf) 
secure  attention.  Comment  upon  the  difference  between  the  force  or 
power  of  attention  of  a  robust  and  a  sickly  child  ;  upon  food,  ventilation, 
exercise,  sleep,  as  they  ma}-  be  related  to  mental  growth. 

6.  Define  perception,  and  show  how  its  cultivation  may  be  promoted. 
Why  is  its  cultivation  in  early  life  important  ?  Mention  some  studies 
which  are  useful  in  the  cultivation  of  perception.  What  effect  w^ll 
drawing  have  ?     Why  ? 

7.  Define  memory,  and  show  how  the  power  of  memory  may  be  ef- 
fected by  perception,  and  by  cultivation,  and  suggest  some  means  by 
which  its  cultivation  at  school  may  be  promoted. 

8.  Point  out  the  difference  between  the  will  element  and  the  emotional 
and  cognitive  elements  in  any  psychical  state. 

9.  Suggest  one  or  more  ways  by  which  the  power  of  right  willing  may 
be  cultivated. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 


1.  Choice  of  words:  Explain  what  is  meant  ( i )  by  standard  iisage  ; 
(2)  by  good  taste.  Give  two  rules  under  each  head,  and  illustrate  by 
examples  from  your  own  experience. 

2.  Phraseology  :  Give  three  rules  for  placing  of  modifiers  and  illustrate 
by  examples. 

3.  The  sentence  :  (i)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ntiitv  of  the 
sentence.  (2)  Give  three  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  structure  or  organ- 
ism of  the  sentence.  Illustrate,  as  far  as  yo\x  can,  by  examples  under 
each  head. 

4.  The  paragraph  :  Define  the  paragraph,  showing  how  it  is  related 
to  the  sentence.  How  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  paragraph  indicated  1 
Illustrate  in  the  page  you  are  now  writing.  Give  two  i>eneral  principles 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  paragraph  as  a  whole. 
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EXAMINATION  ON   BOTANY. 


1.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  seed. 

2.  Describe  root-hairs  and  state  their  function. 

3.  What  changes  take  place  during  the  germination  of  a  seed  ? 

4.  What  constitutes  a  fruit? 

5.  What  are  the  parts  and  functions  of  a  typical  leaf? 

6.  Give  some  of  the  properties  of  protoplasm  ? 

7.  What  food  does  the  plant  get  from  the  soil  and  what  from  the  air  ? 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  a  typical  flower  and   state   the   function   of  each 
part. 

9.  Mention  some  special  contrivances  for  the  dispersal  of  seeds. 
10.  Describe  two  ways  in  which  stems  increase  in  diameter. 
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Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who  can  entertain  it,  and  of  him  who 
can  accurately  place  it. — Emerson. 

Oh,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  home, 

I  mock  at  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 

And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines, 

Where  the  evening  star  so  holj'  shines, 

I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  pride  of  man, 

At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan  ; 

For  what  are  they  all  in  their  high  conceit, 

When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  they  meet? — Eiucrsoii. 

The  first  five  rjuestions  refer  to  the  paragraphs  above  : 

1.  Name  the  various  kinds  of  clauses. 

2.  Classify  the  verbs  as  {a)  transitive  or  intransitive,  (  /')  regular  or  irre- 
gular, giving  your  reason  for  such  classification. 

3.  Give  two  modifiers  each  for  mock,  laugli  and  am  stretched. 

4.  State  to  what  part  of  speech  each  of  the  following  words  belong  : 
Who,  holy,  all,  their,  for. 

5.  Give  all  the  case  forms,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  my,  their,  -vho, 
man,  pride. 

6.  (a)  Give  the  plurals  of  genus,  so7i-i n-la-M ,  goose-quill,  pailful,  fish, 
skv,  motto,  staff,  flagstaff,  axis,  {b)  Give  the  feminine  of  Sultan,  hero, 
administrator,  Paul,  tiger. 

7.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  participle  used  as  a  noun,  and  a 
sentence  containing  a  participle  used  as  an  adjective. 

8.  Write  sentences  containing  {a)  a  noun  used  as  an  adjective,  (/')  an 
adjective  used  as  a  noun,  (r)  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  (d)  a  verb  in  the 
imperative  mode,  (<^')  a  noun  used  as  an  adverb. 

9.  What  determines  the  person,  number,  gender  and  case  of  a  relative 
pronoun  ? 

10.  Correct,  if  necessary,  and  give  your  reason  for  so  doing  :  {a)  May  I 
lay  down  for  an  hour?  {b)  How  could  you  set  still  and  see  the  barrel 
bursted  by  those  careless  children?  (c)  There  comes  the  butcher,  baker 
and  milkman,  (d)  No  time,  no  money  and  no  labor  was  spared,  {e) 
rive  dollars  was  offered  for  the  book. 
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The  following  is  the  examination  prepared  by  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  for  applicants  for  life  certificates  dur- 
ing the  year  1898  : 


HISTORY  EXAMINATION. 


1.  Write  a  short  account  of  De  Soto. 

2.  Define  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  and  tell  who  was  Monroe. 

3.  What  was  the  "  Missouri  Compromise?  " 

4.  Give  a  short  account  of  "  The  Battle  of  King's  Mountain." 

5.  Give  the  cause  and  result  of  the  "  Mexican  War." 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Virginia  (Merrimac) 
and  the  Monitor,  and  tell  the  influence  of  that  battle  upon  modern  war- 
fare. 

7.  Tell  something  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Roanoke  Island. 

8.  Locate  and  name  three  early  permanent  settlements  in  North 
Carolina. 

9.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek. 

10.  Tell  one  or  more  facts  about  Wm.  A.  Graham,  James  C.  Dobbin, 
Z.  B.  Vance,  T.  H.  Benton,  Thos.  L.  Clingman,  Jos.  E.  Johnson,  Gen. 
Wolfe. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


1.  Give  the  "Rule"  for  the  division  and  addition  of  Decimal  Frac- 
tions and  give  the  reason  for  the  "  Rule  "  in  each  case. 

2.  A  pole  60  feet  high  broke  into  two  pieces,  such  that  two-fifths  of  one 
piece  equalled  two-sevenths  of  the  other.  What  was  the  length  of  each 
piece  ? 

3.  Three  men  bought  a  factory.  A  gave  $20,000,  B  gave  two-fifths 
more  than  A,  and  C  gave  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  total  amount  paid  by 
both  of  the  others.  If  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  is  declared  on  the  capital 
stock,  how  much  money  should  C  receive  ? 

4.  A  man's  property  is  assessed  at  f6,74i.  His  State  tax  is  41^^  cents 
on  a  hundred  dollars,  his  county  tax  is  22}^  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars, 
his  road  tax  is  2  cents  on  a  hundred  dollars,  and  his  poll  tax  is  :t^2.  What 
is  his  whole  tax  ? 

5.  At  what  per  cent,  above  cost  must  I  mark  goods  so  as  to  fall  10  per 
cent,  below  the  marked  price  and  still  make  12^  per  cent.  ? 

6.  What  are  the  proceeds  of  a  note  for  fgSS,  due  in  90  days,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and  discounted  at  a  bank  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  ? 

7.  A  note  dated  January  4,  1895,  for  19,874.69,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent.,  had  the  following  indorsements: 

July  I,  1895,  received  1379.28. 
February  18,  1896,  received  $458.74. 
What  was  due  on  the  note  January  i,  1898? 

8.  Two  men  start  from  the  same  point.  One  travels  30  miles  due  north, 
and  the  other  travels  40  miles  due  west  in  the  same  time,  and  then  they 
both  turn  and  travel  towards  each  other  at  their  former  rates  of  speed. 
When  they  meet,  how  far  will  each  have  traveled  from  the  common  start- 
ing point? 

9.  A  man  bought  hats  for  f  1.25  each.  He  sold  half  of  them  at  a  profit 
of  33K  per  cent.  The  remainder  he  sold  at  a  loss  of  $50,  and  then  found 
that  he  had  lost  8}^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  transaction.  How  many  hats 
did  he  buy  ? 

10.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  wall  2  feet  thick  and  6  feet  high,  built 
about  a  rectangular  cellar  whose  interior  dimetisions,  when  the  wall  is 
completed,  snail  be  20  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide? 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 


1.  Name  and  define  the  three  principal  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  How  is  the  President  elected? 

3.  (a)  How  are  Senators  elected  ?     (b)  Members  of  the  House  ? 

4.  If  you  had  a  bill  drawn  up  in  due  form,  explain  how  this  could  be 
made  a  law. 

5.  (a)  Name  some  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Government,  (b)  Of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  (c)  Secretary  of  State,  (d)  State  Treasurer, 
(e)  Attorney  General,  (f)  Auditor,  (g)  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

6.  (a)  How  many  Justices  on  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  Bench ? 
(b)  How  are  they  chosen?     (c)  How  are  Superior  Court  Judges  chosen  ? 

7.  How  are  Solicitors  chosen,  and  what  are  some  of  their  duties? 

8.  Explain  how  a  case  may  pass  from  a  Magistrate's  Court  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State. 

9.  Explain  how  a  bill  is  found  by  a  Grand  Jury  and  a  case  made  out 
against  a  man  for  violating  a  law  of  the  State. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 


1.  Name  the  organs  which  lie  in  the  thorax  and  those  which  lie  in  the 
abdomen. 

2.  Describe  the  articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

3.  State  the  function  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

4.  Explain  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

5.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  heart. 

6.  Explain  the  movement  of  the  air  into  and  out  of  lungs  in  respiration. 

7.  .State  the  function  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 

8.  Describe  the  structure  and  state  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

9.  Distinguish  voice  from  speech. 

10.  Name  the  structures  through  which  air  vibrations  pass  to  the  audi- 
torv  centre  in  the  brain. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


1.  Show  how  the  introduction  of  Christianity  influenced  the  early  lit- 
erature of  England. 

2.  King  Alfred  and  his  work  in  behalf  of  literature. 

3.  The  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  English  literature.     Name 
four  cycles  or  groups  of  poems  that  grew  up  under  Norman  influence. 

4.  Discuss  at  some  length  Shakespeare  and  his  works,  referring  to  such 
of  the  plays  as  you  have  read. 

5.  Addison  ;  his  life  and  his  work  as  the  originator  of  a  new  form  of 
literature. 

6.  Tennyson,  as  the  representative  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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SCHOOL  LAW. 


1.  Who  compose  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  what  are  the  duties 
of  this  Board  ? 

2.  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  State  Board  created? 

3.  Explain  why  we  have  five  months  school  in  some  counties,  and  only 
two  and  a  half  in  others. 

5.  (a)  How   is   the    County   Board   of   Education    elected?     (b)  The 
County  Supervisor?     (c)  The  School  Committee? 

6.  When  and  by  whom  are  text  books  adopted  for  our  public  schools  ? 

7.  (a)  Give  the  principal  dudes  of  County  Supervisor,     (b)  Duties  of 
the  committees  under  the  present  law. 

S.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  public  school  fund  ? 

9.  How  would  a  public  school  teacher  proceed  to  obtain  his  salary  ? 
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PHYSICS  EXAMINATION. 


1.  Define  hardness  and  brittleness. 

2.  State  the  law  of  inertia. 

3.  With  what  momentum  would  a  steamboat,  weighing  12,000  tons, 
strike  against  a  sunken  rock  if  the  steamboat  were  running  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour  ? 

4.  Define  adhesion  and  capillarity. 

5.  Are  any  two  plumb  lines  parallel  ?     If  they  are,  why  ?     If  not,  why  ? 

6.  What  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  piece  of  ground  eight  feet  long 
and  six  feet  wide? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  noise  and  music  ? 

8.  What  is  a  spectroscope  ? 

9.  Define  evaporation. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  static  and  dynamic  electricity? 
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1.  "  The  whole  cavalcade  paused  simultaneously  when  Jerusalem  ap- 
peared in  view  ;  the  greater  number  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  laid  their 
foreheads  in  the  dust,  whilst  a  profound  silence,  more  impressive  than 
the  loudest  exclamations,  prevailed  over  all  ;  even  the  Moslems  gazed 
reverently  on  what  was  to  them  a  holy  city,  and  recalled  to  mind  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  their  forefathers.  '  Hast  thou  not  a  blessing  for  me, 
also,  O  my  father  ? '  " 

2.  "  Having  reached  the  house  I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely 
lodged,  and  in  serene  possesssion  of  himself,  beside  a  fire." 

Questions  i — 5  refer  to  the  first  selection,  and  No.  6  to  the  second. 

1.  Give  all  the  dependent  clauses  and  state  how  each  one  is  used. 

2.  What  are  the  modifiers  oi  paused,  silence  and  appeal  ? 

3.  (a)  Write  in  separate  columns  the  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs. 
(b)  Write  in  separate  columns  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  (c)  Give 
the  principal  parts  of  all  of  the  irregular  and  07ie  of  the  regular  verbs. 

4.  State  the  voice  of  any  two  of  the  transitive  verbs,  and  change  the 
clauses  in  which  they  are  used  so  that  the  verbs  will  be  in  the  other  voice. 

5.  (a)  Give  the  rules  for  the  capital  letters  in  this  selection,  (b)  W^hat 
part  of  speech  is  tvhat,  and  how  is  it  used  in  this  selection  ? 

6.  (a)  Analyze  the  second  selection,  (b)  Give  the  case  of  each  noun 
and  pronoun,  and  your  reason  for  thinking  so. 

7.  Correct  the  following,  if  needful,  giving  reason  for  each  correction. 
( a )  Who  can  this  telegram  be  from  ?  ( b)  My  head  feels  badly  this  morn- 
ing,    (c)  She  is  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old.     (d)  It  is  I  that  you  fear. 

(e)  This  has  been  a  real  cold  day. 

8.  Write  the  plural  of  ;^j//,  rowWyarrf,  German,  Eiiglishman,  soii-hi- 
lazi\  deer,  spoonful,  tooth-pick,  daisy,  gulf,  sheaf. 

9.  (a)  Write  the  possessive  form,  singular  number,  of  James,  mot  her - 
in-la-w,  fox.  (b)  The  possessive,  both  singular  and  plural  of  chair,  child, 
chimney,  zvho,  ally. 

TO.  Write  sentences  containing,  (a)  A  participle  used  as  a  noun,  (b)  A 
participle  used  as  an  adjective,  (c)  An  infinitive  phrase  used  adverbially, 
(d)  An  infinitive  phrase  used  as  an  adjective,     (e)    A  relative  clause. 

(f)  An  adverbial  clause,     fg)  A  noun  clause. 
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ALGEBRA. 


1.  If  — 9  is  an  example  in  substraction,  why  do  you  change  the  sign 

of  the  subtrahend  and  add  it  to  the  minuend? 

2.  Factor  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  a'' — b",  a-'-fb-'-f-c- — 2ab — 2ac-f- 
2bc,  C-*— y-',  x-i+x^yz-l-y*. 

I  r         51  I         17 

3. 1 =  — , 1 ^=  — .     Find  value  of  x  and  y- 

X  y  6    2x       3y        36 

4.  Find  greatest  common  divisor  of  2a^-(-2a- — 4a,  3a^-(-6a' — ga^,  4a'' — 
2oa'*-|-i6a^. 

II  I  I  3      I  I 

5- 1 =1, 1 =  — , 1 =  2.   Find  value  of  a,  b  and  c. 

a         b  b         c         2     c         a 

6.  If  I  be  added  to  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  its  value  is  J^,  if  i  be 
added  to  the  denominator  its  value  \s,%.     Find  the  fraction. 

7.  Find  the  square  root  of  4x^ — 4x' — 3x--|-2x-|-i. 

8.  Separate  29  into  two  parts,   such   that   the   larger  divided  by  the 
smaller  will  give  3  as  a  quotient  and  i  as  a  remainder. 

4a — b        a+b 


2a — b        a — b 

.  Reduce  to  simplest  form 

a2+b2 

a2— b2 

a2— b2 

a2+b2 

a+b 

a— b 

a— b 

a+b 

13 
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BOTANY. 


1 .  Desbribe  the  vegetative  organs  of  a  young  seedling. 

2.  Explain  the  passage  of  soil  water  into  the  root-hairs. 

3.  Distinguish  trees,  shrubs  and  herbs. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  a  bud. 

5.  Mention  examples  of  the  daily  movement  of  leaves. 

6.  What  is  pollen  ?     .State  three  ways  by  which  it  reaches  its  destination. 

7.  State  the  characteristics  of  the  fungi. 

8.  Tell  how  ferns  reproduce  themselves. 

9.  Explain  the  wilting  of  a  cut  stem. 
10.  Describe  a  cell. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


1.  Give  a  definition  of  the  term  psychology  and  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  words  used  in  your  definition. 

2.  Give  the  usual  classification  of  the  mental  powers,  state  why  such 
classification  is  made,  what  it  means,  what  it  does  not  mean,  show  their 
interdependence,  and  give  examples  of  phenomena  belonging  to  each 
class. 

3.  What  constitutes  the  nervous  system  proper,  and  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  mind  to  the  nervous  system  ? 

4.  Mention  some  facts  which  illustrate  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body. 

5.  Explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  consciousness. 

6.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  presentative  power,  and  distinguish  the 
same  from  representative  power.    To  which  of  these  does  memory  belong? 

7.  Define  and  illustrate  induction  and  deduction. 

8.  Give  an  example  showing  the  operation  of  the  will  element  in  a 
mental  activity. 
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GEOGRAPHY  EXAMINATION. 


1.  DescriVje  the  surface  of  Asia  and  tell  some  of  its  striking  features. 

2.  Describe  the  surface  and  drainage  of  North   America  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  South  America. 

3.  Give  a  brief  outline  of  your  plan  of  teaching  Geography  to  a  class  of 
beginners. 

4.  Name  live  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Uuited  States  and  give  some 
facts  of  importance  in  regard  to  each. 

5.  What  city  or  town  in  North  Carolina  has  bright  prospects  of  growth 
liecause  of  its  geographical  advantages  ?     Name  those  advantages. 

6.  Name  five  European  cities,  and  give  some  facts  of  importance  relat- 
ing to  each. 

8.  Define  Latitude,  Longitude,  Tropic  of  Cancer,  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

9.  Name  all  the  larger  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  its  gulfs 
and  bays. 

9.  What   is   a   river   basin  ?     In  what  river  basin  do  you  live  ?     \\'hat 
river  basins  bound  the  one  in  which  you  live. 

10.  Draw  a  map  of  North  Carolina,  locate  and  name  the  sounds,  capes, 
rivers,  lakes  and  mountains. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  .State  Board  of  Pvxaniiners  to  help  especially 
those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 

Under  the  various  subjects  will  be  found  helpful  suggestions  not  onh- 
upon  the  work  in  the  school-room,  but  also  suggestions  on  private  study 
for  the  teachers. 

We  feel  sure  that  there  are  many  honest,  conscientious  teachers,  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  qualifications  for  their  work,  but  are 
not  sure  just  what  to  do  or  what  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  make  pro- 
gress and  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  the  school-room  and  its  duties. 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  books  at  this  time,  the  average  public- 
school  teacher  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  l^est  for  him  when  he  needs  a 
book  on  any  special  subject. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  suggested,  under  each  subject,  books 
that  are  among  the  best.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  average  teacher  will 
purchase  all  of  the  books  on  any  subject.  If  only  one  can  be  purchased, 
we  think  the  first  one  named  under  a  given  subject  should  be  selected. 

We  would  like  especially  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance 
of  making,  if  necessary,  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  some  good  educational 
books.  You  should  study  the  history  and  the  science  of  education. 
You  should  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  master  minds  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Our  successful  lawyers  study  law.  Our  successful 
phj'sicians  study  medicine.  Our  successful  business  men  study  business, 
and  no  less  true  is  it  that  our  successful  teachers  study  teaching. 

Let  not  anv  teacher  throw  aside  this  book,  with  the  idea  that  it  may  do 
some  good  to  teachers  who  are  in  the  school-room  for  eight  or  ten 
months  in  the  year,  but  for  a  teacher  of  three  or  four  months  work  it  will 
be  of  no  service.  The  subjects  were  especially  prepared  with  this  in 
mind,  that  the  terms  are  very  short,  and  because  the  terms  are  short 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  the  teacher  to  be  prepared  for  his 
work.  The  shorter  the  time  to  teach  the  chddren  the  better  prepared 
should  be  the  teacher  in  order  for  results  to  be  what  they  should. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
pamphlet.  These  subjects  are  passed  over  lightly  and  sometimes  totally 
disregarded  by  some  teachers.  The  "  Care  of  the  Eyes,"  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
should  receive  careful  study  by  our  teachers. 

These  things  are  perhaps  of  more  importance  in  the  public  schools  than 
in  private  schools.  To  many  children  the  standard  or  ideal  of  what  is 
manly  and  womanly  is  gotten  from  the  school-room. 

We  send  this  pamphlet  out  trusting  it  may  be  helpful  to  many  of  our 
teachers;  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  infusing  life  and  inspiration  in  the 
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hearts  of  some  who  may  have  become  weary,  discouraged  aud  disheart- 
ened; that  it  may  enable  our  teachers  to  more  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  their  work;  and  most  important  of  all,  that  our  teachers  may  realize 
that  they  must  study  aud  keep  up  with  their  profession,  or  fall  out  by  the 
wav  aud  make  room  for  those  who  are  progressive. 

C.  H.  MEBANE,  Pres.  ex-offirio  : 

W.  L.  POTEAT, 

M.  C.  S.  NOBLE, 

L.  L.  HOBBS,  Secretary, 

State  Board  of  Examiners. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


READING. 


Every  pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  our  vState  studies  reading.  One 
half  of  the  pupils  in  our  country  public  schools  never  pass  beyond  the 
Third  Reader,  and  therefore  their  teachers  should  make  a  special  effort 
to  teach  primary  reading  in  the  very  best  way.  Good  reading  means  the 
ability  to  read  not  only  for  one's  self,  but  for  others.  Reading  for  one's 
self  is  silent  reading;  reading  for  others  is  oral  reading  or  "reading  out 
aloud."  In  both  cases  the  pupil  must  get  thought  from  a  printed  page. 
Oral  reading  depends  upon  the  reader's  ability  to  not  only  get  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  but  to  call  plainly  and  distinctly  the  words  that 
contain  the  thought  thereon .  All  reading  lessons  should  finally  be  "  read 
out  aloud  "  by  the  pupil  for  the  teacher's  correction  and  criticism.  Many 
children  come  to  school  unable  to  pronounce  correctly  the  simplest  words 
used  by  them  every  day.  "  Some  of  them  cannot  speak  their  own  names 
correctly;  Smith  may  be  Smif;  Ethel,  Eifel;  Robert,  Wobbet,  etc.* 
Care,  then,  should  be  taken,  at  the  first,  to  teach  beginners  to  correctly 
pronounce  words  in  every-day  use  since  they,  in  the  main,  constitute  the 
words  of  the  First  Reader. 

A  spoken  word  is  a  combination  of  elementary  sounds.  A  written 
word  is  a  combination  of  letters,  or  letters  and  diphthongs,  which  stand 
for  elementary  sounds.  He  who  can  make  the  sound  that  a  letter  or 
dipluhoug  stands  for,  and  knows  how  to  combine  into  a  word  the  sounds 
they  stand  for,  is  able  to  call  at  sight  that  word  without  the  teacher's 
help.  When  he  has  this  power  he  has  mastered  the  first  great  difficulty 
in  reading.  Until  he  knows  words  at  sight,  or  knows  "  how  to  find  them 
out ' '  for  himself,  he  is  unable  to  get  thought  from  the  printed  page. 

The  teacher's  attention  is  called  to  the  following  usual  methods  of 
teaching  reading: 

1.  Alphabetic. 

2.  Word. 

3.  Sentence. 

4.  Phonic. 

5.  A  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  above. 
The  alphabetic  method  consists  of — 

{a)  Having  the  pupil  learn  the  names  of  letters  so  that  he  may  call 
them  at  sight. 

(b)  Having  the  pupil  call  the  names  of  the  letters  in  a  word,  after 
which  the  teacher  pronounces  the  word  for  him. 

(f )  Having  the  pupil  call  the  names  of  the  letters  in  a  word,  and  then 
pronounce  by  memory  the  word  as  it  was  at  first  pronounced  for  him  by 
the  teacher. 


♦Moses'  Phonii-  Reader,  Page  8. 
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The  Alphabetic  Method. — Of  course,  the  first  time  a  pupil  calls  the 
names  of  a  letter  in  a  word  the  teacher  must  tell  him  "  what  they  spell." 

For  instance,  the  pupil  looks  at  the  word  "sit"  and  says  "es-i-te,', 
then  the  teacher  says  "  sit." 

The  word  method  is  the  alphabetic  method,  omitting-  the  calling  of 
the  names  of  the  letters.  The  teacher  shows  the  word  as  a  whole,  and 
trains  the  pupil  to  know  it  at  sight,  wilhout  reference  to  the  powers  of  the 
letters  it  contains. 

"The  sentence  method  begins  with  sentences  rather  than  with  let- 
ters or  words.  The  thought  is  expressed  first  orally,  and  then  the  printed 
or  written  expression  is  presented  and  taught." — Raub. 

THE   PHONIC   METHOD. 

By  the  phonic  method  pupils  are  taught  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and 
how  to  combine  them  into  words,  thus  acquiring  the  ability  to  find  out 
words  for  themselves  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  The  following  indi- 
cates the  order  in  which  the  different  steps  may  be  taken : 

(«)  Teach  pupils  to  pronounce  correctly  simple  monosyllabic  words 
used  by  them  in  their  daily  conversation,  especially  those  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  future  lessons  of  the  First  Reader. 

(/')  Let  the  teacher  pronounce  slowly  the  elementary  sounds  in  a  word 
and  then  have  the  pupils  tell  the  word  thus  pronounced. 

(c)  Pronounce  a  simple  monosyllabic  word  for  the  pupils  and  have 
them  give  the  elementary  sounds  in  that  word,  /.  e.  have  pupils  to  sepa- 
rate a  word  into  its  elementary  sounds. 

i^d)  Teach  pupils  the  sound  each  letter  stands  for,  and  later  on  the 
sound  each  diphthong  stands  for. 

(f)  Have  pupils  look  at  each  letter  in  a  woifd,  give  the  sound  it  stands 
for,  and  then  combine  into  the  correct  word  the  sounds  thus  given. 

The  successive  steps  as  above  given  constitute,  in  the  main,  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  phonic  method.  All  who  have  given  this  method  a 
fair  trial  are  well  pleased  with  it.  A  letter  is  intended  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  that  a  certain  sound  is  to  be  made,  and  the  phonic  method  insists 
upon  teaching  the  power  of  a  letter. 

Those  who  use  the  alphabetic  method  are  finelly  forced  to  resort  to 
either  the  phonic  method  or  the  word  method.  For  instance,  suppose 
the  words,  fit,  bed,  fed,  fun,  sun,  have  been  spelled  by  the  pupil  and 
pronounced  for  him  by  the  teacher,  he  is  then  sent  to  his  seat  and  told 
to  "  study  his  lesson."  In  due  time  he  is  called  up  to  recite.  He 
points  to  the  letters  one  by  one  calls  their  names,  but  fails  to  remember 
the  word  which  a  few  minutes  before  was  pronounced  for  him  by  the 
teacher,  and  hence  comes  to  a  standstill.  At  this  point  the  theacher,  to 
help  him,  either  tells  him  the  word  at  once,  or  pronounces  the  initial 
sound  of  the  word,  which  is  the  sound  represented  by  the  initial  letter. 
Suppose  the  word  be  "  fit  "  and  the  pupii  calls  the  names  of  the  letters, — 
ef,  i,  te,  and  is  yet  unable  to  give  the  word.  Now  the  teacher,  resorting 
to  phonics,  gives  for  him  the  "  f  "  sound  as  a  hint,  next  she  gives  slowly 
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and  distinctly  "  f  "  sound  followed  by  the  sound  of  short  i,  and  finally,  if 
the  pupil  is  yet  unable  to  catch  the  word,  she  gives  the  "f  "  sound,  short 
i  sound,  and  "t"  sound  so  clearly  and  distinctly  that  the  word  is  at  last 
caught  by  the  pupil's  ear.  In  other  words,  she  emphasizes  the  second 
step  of  the  phonic  method.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  phonic  method  is 
the  only  one  by  which  a  pupil  ever  finds  out  for  himself  any  new  word, 
and  then  he  becomes  his  own  helper  in  reading. 

No  matter  what  other  method  a  teacher  maj*  use  with  beginners,  all 
agree  that  the  sounds  of  the  letters  or  phonics  must  be  taught  finally. 
For  those  who  use  either  alphabetic,  word,  or  sentence  method,  a  plan  for 
introducing  the  teaching  of  phonics  is  here  given.  It  has  been  often 
tried  with  gratifying  results. 

The  following  list  of  words,  or  one  similar  to  it,  may  be  made  from 
those  to  be  found  on  the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  pages  of  the  ordinary 
First  Reader  : 

and,  boy,  cat,  dog,  fat,  girl,  hat,  it,  jump,  kite,  let,  me,  not, 
pig,  run,  see,  top,  up,  very,  was,  yes. 
In  making  a  list  of  words  the  teacher  should  have  reference  to  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  initial  letter,  should  take  a  word  for 
each  letter  as  soon  as  found  in  a  lesson,  and  in  the  case  of  words  begin- 
ning with  vowels,  should  take  those  beginning  with  short  sounds  only, — 
as  and,  every,  it,  ox,  up. 

As  soon  as  a  word  has  been  learned  and  adopted  as  a  list  word,  put  it 
there  and  place  the  initial  letter  some  distance  to  the  right,  show  pupils 
that  it  is  first  in  the  word  and  stands  for  the  first  sound  in  the  wcrd. 
Train  them  to  give  this  first  sound  by  "  starting  to  say  "  the  word.  Ask 
them  to  tell  you  some  words  beginning  like  it,  as  for  instance,  if  the 
word  be  "and"  you  will  get  such  words  as  apple,  axe,  ant,  axle,  etc.  In 
this  way  the  sound  of  short  "a"  or  any  other  letter  may  be  taught. 

On  page  5,  Holmes'  First  Reader,  the  new  words  are  cut,  see,  rat,  I. 
When  pupils  reach  this  page,  no  matter  by  what  method,  place  the  three 
first  in  the  list  either  upon  the  blackboard  or  upon  stout  paper.  They 
may  be  written  or  printed,  as  the  teacher  prefers,  but  the  sooner  a  pupil 
knows  written  letters,  the  sooner  the  teacher  may  do  a  much  greater 
amount  of  teaching  by  using  the  blackboard.  The  words  should  be  put 
in  the  list  just  where  they  ought  to  be  after  it  shall  have  been  completed. 
Follow  the  same  plan  with  Lesson  3,  page  6,  at  which  time  the  list  will 
be  in  this  shape  : 

and     a     Lesson  4,  page  6,  has  the  following  words  :  I,  a  can,  cup.     1  and 
....  a  should  be  taught  as  words  pronounced  like  their  names  as  let- 

cat      c     ters.     From  this  point  on  pupils  should  be  taught  to  utilize  the 
....  knowledge  gained  as  to  the  sound  of  letters  in  finding  out  other 

dog     d     words.     I'or  instance,  let  pupils  look  at  the  list  and  tell  whi^h 
...  of  the  new  words  begins  like  the  list  word,  cat.     Pupils  will 

man   m   point  to  the  word  can.     The  teacher  should  now  write  the  list 
word  just  over  the  new  word,  thus  :  cat 

can  ;  after  which  she  should  ask  pu- 
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pils  to  "  begin  to  say  "  cat,  and  show  that  in  beginning  to  say  "  ca'," 
the)'  have  really  begun  to  say  "can."  In  the  same  way  use  "and  ''  of 
the  list  to  get  the  sound  of  short  "a,"  with  which  knowledge  the  pupils 
will  be  able  to  lind  out  for  themselves  almost  all  of  the  new  word  can. 

A  vSuGGESTED  Plan  of  Lesson  XXIII,  Holmes"  First  Reader. 


First  Step.  Awaken  interest  in  the  lesson  and  thus  lead  pupils  to 

wish  to  read  it. 
Means.  Use  picture   which   is   very   suggestive.     The    skilful 

teacher  may,  by  well  directed  questions,  lead  the  pupils 
to  use  the  new  words  in  .sentences  descriptive  of  the  pic- 
ture. These  sentences  may  be  like  the  following,  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  written  on  the  blackboard  : 

I  see  a  szi'an. 

A  swan  is  a  fu'rd. 

A  swan  can  swim. 
.   A  swau  can  swim  fast. 

A  swan  can  swim  very  fast. 

A  swan  cannot  walk  very  fast. 

I  see  the  neck  of  the  swan. 

I  see  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Second  Step.  The  above,  or  similar  sentences  having  been  written  on 

the  board,  have  pupils  point  out  the  new  words  in  each. 

Learning  the  Write  "  sw  "  on  the  board,  give  the  combined  sound  of 

new  words.         the  two  letters,   and  have  pupils  repeat  the  sound  after 

you. 
Method.  Next,   give  four  pupils  the   sound   that  "an"  has  in 

"  swan  "  and  have  them  repeat  it  after  you,  and  by  again 
giving  the  sounds  of  "  sw  "  and  "  an  "  more  and  more 
rapidly,  pupils  doing  the  same,  lead  them  to  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  to  the  word. 

"  Swim  "  is  easily  taught  after  "swan"  has  been  taught. 
It  is  merely  a  combination  of  the  sw  sound,  short  i,  and 
the  m  sound. 

The  next  word  in  the  lesson  is  "bird,"  and  is  easily- 
taught  if  the  pupils  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  phonics. 
The  "ir"  sound  has  been  learned  in  the  word  "girl" 
on  page  8.  The  three  sounds  involved  are  the  "b" 
sound,  "  ir "  sound,  and  the  "d"  sound.  And  again, 
even  if  the  pupils  should  be  led  by  the  teacher  to  give 
the  sound  of  b,  short  i,  r,  and  d,  he  would  so  nearly  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  as  to  know  how  it 
should  be  pronounced  and  call  it  accordingly. 

"Side"  maybe  taught  by  telling  pupils  that  "e"  at  the 
end  of  a  word  makes  "  i  "  say  its  own  name. 

"Very."     Here  we  have  a  "v"  sound  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  a  word.  Show  how  to  give  its  sound  by  placing 
the  upper  teeth  upon  the  lower  lip  and  causing  breath  to 
pass  out  of  the  mouth. 

"Fast"  and  "  neck  "  are  regular  save  that  ck  in  neck 
has  the  same  .sound  that  either  c  or  k  has  by  itself. 

"  Walk  "  may  be  utilized  to  show  that  "  a  "  before  "  1  " 
has  the  sound  of  "  a  "  in  the  word  all. 
After  the  above  has  been  rapidly  developed  before  the  class,  Lesson 
XXIII  may  be  assigned  for  the  "  next  lesson,"  which  may  then  well  be- 
come a  "  recitation." 

Pupils  will  have  acquired  much  power  for  finding  out  new  words  for 
themselves  when  they  have  learned  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels,  the 
sounds  of  the  consonants,  that  final  "e"  in  words  of  one  syllable 
lengthens  the  other  vowel  and  makes  it  say  its  own  name,  that  "a  "  be- 
fore "1"  has  the  'au"  sound,  and  before  "r"  has  the  sound  of  "a" 
in  "  car  ". 

"THE   BLUE   BACK   SPELLER." 

This  book  is  yet  used  in  many  of  our  public  schools.  If  it  is  used  as 
its  author  intended  it  should  be  used  ;  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  First  and 
Second  Reader  pupils,  in  that  it  will  drill  tlif  m  in  the  use  of  the  powers 
or  sounds  of  the  letters  in  finding  out  a  new  word.  Its  author  believed 
absolutely  in  the  phonic  method,  and  never  for  a  moment  thought  that 
teachers  would  ever  abuse  the  book  by  having  their  pupils  call  the  letters 
in  a  word  as  a  means  of  finding  out  the  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

There  is  a  phonic  chart  on  the  top  of  every  page,  and  there  is  a  seven- 
page  preface  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  On 
page  8  we  read:  "Each  of  the  vowels  has  its  regular  /(>;/.;'•  niid  short 
sounds,  which  are  most  used,  and  also  certain  occasional  sounds,"  etc. 
Guided  by  this  it  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  give  careful  drill,  first 
in  such  words  only  as  contain  short-vowel  sounds;  next,  those  contain- 
ing long-vowel  sounds,  and  after  that,  those  which  contain  vowels  having 
the  "occasional  sounds,"  in  the  order  here  suggested:  Nos.  4,  5,  12,  13, 
14,  15  (omitting  bar,  far,  tar,  etc.,  unless  the  teacher  should  prefer  to 
teach  just  here  the  sound  of  "a  "before  "r"),  21  (omitting  the  first 
line  and  carp,  scarp,  etc.,  unless  the  teacher  wishes  to  teach  the  sounds 
of  "ar,"  "or,"  "ur")  36  and  37.  After  this  have  careful  drill  in  the 
short  sounds,  teach  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  "e"  at  the  end  of  a  word 
( monosyllable)  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel  and  makes  it  say  its  name, 
and  drill  in  this  by  use  of  the  following  lessons: 

Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20,  55,  61,  after  which,  the  regular  long  and  short 
sounds  now  having  been  taught,  begin  at  No.  21  and  follow  the  order 
given  in  the  book. 

One  of  the  very  best  books  for  primary  teachers  wishing  to  learn  or 
teach  the  phonic  method  is  Moses'  Phonic  Reader,  published  by  Edwards 
&  Broughton,  Raleigh.  Nearly  every  page  contains  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  for  the  teacher. 
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SPELLING. 

Every  person  who  writes  spells  some  way  or  other,  but  every  writer  is 
not  a  correct  speller. 

One  should  not  write  a  word  unless  he  knows  its  meaning,  therefore  it 
would  be  well  to  see  that  the  pupil  knows  the  meaning  of  every  word  in 
the  spelling  lesson  that  you  assign.  Part  of  the  spelling  time  might  be 
well  spent  in  "going  over  "  with  the  class  the  words  in  next  day's  les- 
son and  helping  each  child  to  master  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
written  recitation  is  the  best  that  can  be  used,  but  nothing  works  up 
more  enthusiasm  than  an  old  time  spelling  class  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  allowing  the  pupils  to  have  "  cutting  down." 

WRITING. 

The  teacher  should  rule  the  slates  of  all  pupils  who  do  not  have  copy- 
books. The  slates  should  be  ruled  in  conformity  to  the  copy-book  used 
in  the  school.  The  ruling  should  be  done  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  bear  too  hard  upon  the  knife  while  ruling. 

Many  teachers  devote  much  time  to  their  writing  lessons  and  yet  spoil 
it  by  imposing  writing  tasks  for  bad  conduct  or  bad  lessons.  These  tasks 
are  not  performed  with  care,  and  thus  the  good  effects  of  the  training  in 
writing  are  lost. 

TEACHING   ENGLISH. 

Language  teaching  should  be  made  incidental  with  instruction  in 
History,  Geography'  Botany,  and  especially  with  reading. 

In  all  recitations,  whatever  be  the  subject,  care  should  be  exercised,  in 
a  kind,  helpful  way,  over  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  language  of 
pupils. 

A  clear  and  forceful  reading  of  a  sentence  will  often  bring  to  light 
the  relations  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses  not  before  seen  by  pupils  ;  and 
it  is  not  possible  for  teacher  or  pupil  to  give  such  reading  without  a  per- 
ception of  such  relation.  Good  reading  will  aid  deficient  knowledge  of 
language  ;  and  clear  linguistic  perception  will  facilitate  good  reading. 

The  tendency  of  our  children  is  to  adopt  the  incorrect  forms  of  speech 
uttered  in  their  hearing  ;  and  our  schools  should  make  intelligent  and 
persistent  effort  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  inspire  pupils  with  a 
love  for  our  mother  tongue  in  its  purity  and  simplicity.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  has  a  two-fold  object  before  him— to  secure  in  pupils  the 
habitual  use  of  good  English,  and  to  inspire  in  them  a  love  of  our  Eng- 
lish Classics.  Happily  in  this  day  of  multiplied  books,  there  are  very 
valuable  aids  to  teaching  the  English  language  to  young  pupils  in  some 
of  the  admirable  books  published  for  this  purpose. 

Less  is  said  about  formal  Grammer  than  about  language-learning,  he- 
f-ause  formal  Grammar  is  an  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Greece  and  Rome  and  is  not  neccessary  to  the  understanding  of 
English  :  while  language-learning  concerns  every  child  from  the  time 
the  first  words  are  spoken  till  the  use  of  good  English  has  become  a  fixed 
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habit.  The  purpose  sought  in  our  schools  in  the  teaching  of  English 
may  be  better  gained  by  giving  more  time  to  Language  Lessons  and 
composition,  and  less  to  technical  English  Grammer. 

The  length  of  time  our  children  are  likely  to  remain  in  school  cannot 
wisely  be  ignored  by  a  teacher  in  adjusting  subjects  to  be  taught ;  and  it 
is  ever  well  to  remember  that  a  few  things  well  learned  will  be  much  bet- 
ter than  a  smattering  in  many. 

The  following  are  given  as  example  lessons  in  the  beginning  of  this 
subject.  The  best  plan  will  probably  be  to  get  the  best  text-book  pub- 
lished, if  possible,  and  follow  it  with  such  abreviation  and  variation  as 
the  needs  of  the  people  may  clearly  show. 

If  the  length  of  time  during  which  all  the  schools  are  operated  were 
the  same,  and  the  text-books  the  same,  a  scheme  might  here  be  presented 
that  would  be  very  helpful  to  many  teachers.  The  following  outline  of 
lessons  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  and  thereby  helpful. 

LESSON  ON  THE  SENTENCE. 

The  thought  must  precede  its  expression.  The  sentence  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought.  The  proper  method  will  require  first  the  study  of  the 
thought,  and  second  the  study  of  the  sentence. 

Teacher.  Children,  you  may  write  something  on  your  slates  about 
horses,  dogs,  birds,  men. 

You  may  write  thus  : 

Horses  run. 

The  pupils  write  : 

Horses  run. 

Men  walk. 

Birds  fly. 

T.     Which  did  you  do  first,  think,  or  write? 

Pupils.     We  thought. 

T.     What  then  do  the  words  written  tell  ? 

P.     They  tell  what  we  thought. 

T.  From  this  lesson  I  wish  you  to  learn  that  words  so  put  together  as 
to  express  a  thought,  form  a  sentence. 

Definition  : 

A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  in  words.  Copy  this  and  be 
able  to  repeat  it  to-morrow. 

T.     Do  the  words  as  thus  arranged  express  a  thotight :   Horses  run. 

P.     They  do. 

T.     What  is  a  sentence? 

P.     A  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought  in  words. 

T.     What  then  may  we  call  the  expression,  Horses  run  ? 

P.     A  sentence. 

T.     Men  walk. 

P.     A  sentence. 

T.     Birds  fly  ? 

P.     A  sentence. 

Continue,  if  time  allows,  bj'  other  examples. 
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I,ESSON   ON   SUBJECT    AND    PREDICATE. 

1.  Apples  are  good. 

2.  The  teacher  rang  the  bell. 

3.  The  boys  brought  water. 

4.  The  school  closed  on  Friday. 

T.     What  may  each  of  these  four  expressions  be  called  ? 

P.     A  sentence. 

T.     About  what  is  something  said  in  the  first  ? 

P.     Apples. 

T.     In  the  second  ? 

P.     Teacher. 

T.     In  the  third,  in  the  fourth  ? 

T.  That  part  or  word  in  a  sentence  which  tells  the  person  or  thing 
about  which  something  is  said  is  called  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 

T.     What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  sentence? 

P.     Apples. 

T.     Of  the  second  ? 

P.     Teacher. 

T.     Of  the  third  ? 

P.     Boys. 

T.     Of  the  fourth  ? 

P.     School. 

T.     What  is  said  in  the  first  sentence  about  apples  ? 

P.     Are  good. 

T.     What  in  the  second  about  teacher? 

P.     Rang  the  bell— the  teacher  rang. 

T.     What  in  the  third  about  boys? 

P.     Brought  water. 

T.     What  in  the  fourth  about  school  ? 

P.     Closed  on  Frida}-. 

T.     Copy  the  following  definition  : 

What  is  said  of  the  subject  is  called  the  predicate. 

T.  Class,  what  is  the  predicate  of  the  first  sentence  ?  Of  the  second  ? 
Of  the  third  ?     Of  the  fourth  ? 

Other  examples  may  be  given  and  the  pupils  asked  to  name  subject 
and  predicate  in  each  and  give  their  reasons  for  so  thinking. 

LESSON  ON  The  noun. 

T.  Each  pupil  please  name  five  things  that  may  be  seen  in  the  school- 
room . 

P.     Chair. 
Desk. 
Stove. 
Books. 
Boys. 
T.     Each  of  these  is  the  name  of  something,  and  so  is  called  a  name, 
or  noun,  the  two  words,  noun  and  name,  meaning  the  same  thing. 
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T.  Class,  please  to  write  five  sentences  using  the  names  you  have 
mentioned  as  subjects. 

Pupils  -write  : 

The  chair  stands  on  four  legs. 

The  desk  is  made  of  wood. 

The  stove  is  made  of  iron. 

Books  are  read  by  the  boys. 

Boys  like  to  play  ball. 

T.     Name  every  noun  in  these  five  sentences. 

The  pupils  name  all  but  "legs,"  "wood,"  and  "iron." 

T.     Does  the  word  "  legs  "  name  anything? 

Think! — "  Legs"  is  the  name  of  the  four  wooden  posts  on  wlr'ch  the 
chair  stands,  as  a  man  stands  on  his  two  legs.  Also  wood  is  the  name  of 
the  material  out  of  which  th'e  chair  is  made;  and  "iron,"  the  name  of 
the  metal  or  material  of  which  the  stove  is  made.  Therefore  they  are 
nouns. 

Write  the  folio-wing  definition  on  your  slates: 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  anything. 

"Write  ten  names  of  things  not  before  used  in  this  lesson: 

Pupils  write  birds,  horses,  hog,  chicken,  duck,  water,  bread,  fire,  tree, 
axe. 

T.     Why  do  you  think  the  word  birds  is  a  noun  ? 

P.     Because  it  is  a  name. 

The  same  may  be  asked  of  every  other  of  the  ten  words. 

T.     What  is  the  definition  of  noun  ? 

P.     A  noun  is  the  name  of  anything 

LESSON   ON   KINDS   OF   SENTENCES. 

A  sentence  may  make  a  statement,  ask  a  question,  give  a  command,  or 
utter  an  exclamation. 
Examples: 

1 .  The  boy  went  home. 

2.  Has  the  boy  gone  home  ? 

3.  Bring  in  some  wood. 

4.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you! 

T.  Each  pupil  please  write  four  sentences  of  each  of  the  four  kinds 
here  mentioned. 

A  sentence  that  declares  is  called  declarative. 

A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  is  called  interrogative. 

A  sentence  that  commands  is  called  imperative. 

A  sentence  that  expresses  an  emotion  is  called  exclamatory. 

LESSON   ON  ERRORS. 

The  following  expressions  are  correct.  Drill  the  pupils  on  them,  and 
call  attention  to  the  errors  heard  in  the  school  or  at  home  in  relation  to 
these  expressions: 
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1.  He  doesn't  know  anj'thing  about  it. 

2.  I  don't  know  where  my  book  is. 

3.  He  does  not  recite  well. 

4.  We  do  not  wish  to  go. 

5.  We  don't  wish  to  go. 

6.  I  wasn'st  there. 

7.  I  was  not  there. 

8    It  was  I  that  broke  that  slate;  it  was  not  she. 

9.  It  is  they  that  need  advice,  and  not  we. 
10.  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  hats. 

Teachers  of  English  Language  should  carefully  study  the  text-books 
adopted  in  their  counties.  Valuable  aid  may  be  obtained  from  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney's Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  and  the  same  author's  Language  and 
Language  Study,  from  Tarbell's  Lessons  in  Language,  and  Hyde's  Prac- 
tical Lessons  in  the  use  of  English. 

See  also  Rev.  A.  H.  vSayce's  article  on  Grammar  in  Encyclopsedia 
Brittannica.  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Sweet  on  \^'ords,  Logic  and  Grammar; 
also  Richard  Grant  White's  Everyday  English,  and  Lounsbury's  History 
of  the  English  Language. 

It  is  suggested  that  teachers  may  render  great  service  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  teach  by  leading  in  the  formation  of  School  Libra- 
ries. In  some  counties  Literary  Societies  have  been  formed,  and  such 
deserve  encouragement.  These  cannot  be  conducted  satisfactorily  with- 
out books.  A  school  can  do  nothing  better  for  a  child  than  the  implant- 
ing of  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  reading.  Books  are  cheap,  yet  wisdom  is  needed  in  their  selec- 
tion. 

The  following  list  is  suggested  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  help- 
ful to  those  teachers  throughout  the  State  who  are  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Seek  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  Library  in  every  community  in  which 
you  teach. 

No  effort  is  made  to  indicate  the  importance  of  a  book  by  the  order  in 
which  it  is  named. 

1.  Grimm's  Tales,  selected,  2  vols.,  Ginn  &  Co. 

2.  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Gulden  River,  Ginn  &  Co. 

3.  Robinson  Crusoe,  condensed,  Ginn  &  Co. 

4.  Hans  Andersen's  Tales,  first  and  second  series. 

5.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

6.  Beautiful  Joe,  the  story  of  a  dog. 

7.  Black  Beauty,  the  story  of  a  horse. 

8.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Ginn  &  Co. 

9.  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

10.  Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

11.  Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature,  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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12.  Boyesen's  Viking  Tales,  Scribners. 

13.  Miss  Alcott's  Little  Women. 

14.  Miss  Alcott's  Old-fashioned  Girl. 

15.  The  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  edited  by  C.  E.  Norton 

16.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

17.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

18.  Church's  Stories  from  Homer. 

19.  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 

20.  Dickens'  Child's  History  of  England. 

21.  The  Boys  of  '76. 

22.  Scott's  Novels. 

23.  Leatherstocking  Stories,  by  Jas.  Fennimore  Cooper. 

24.  Self-Help,  by  Samuel  Smiles. 

25.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  x\ncient  Rome. 

26.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

27.  The  First  and  Second  Jungle  Book  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Harris.     Uncle  Remus,  Songs'and  Sayings. 

Andrews      Ten  Boys.     (Ginn&Co.) 
Longfellow.     Evangline.     (Crowell  ) 
Lubbock.     Beauties  of  Nature.     (Macmillan.) 
Creasy.     Fifteen  Decisive  Battles.     (Crowell.) 
George  Eliot.     Silas  Marner.     (Crowell.) 
vScott.     Lady  of  the  Lake.     (Crowell.) 
Buckley.     Fairy  Land  of  Science.     (Appleton. ) 
Osgood.     Citizen  Bird.     (Macmillan.) 
Osgood.     Four  Footed  Americans.     (Macmillan.) 
Goldsmith.     Vicar  of  Wakefield.     (Crowell.) 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  teacher  should  always  be  mindful  of  Matthew  Arnold's  maxim 
that  "  a  single  line  of  poetry,  a  single  great  thought,  put  to  work  in  a 
pupil's  mind,  is  worth  any  number  of  facts  of  literary  history."  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  pupil  should  be  given  real  literature  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Mere  selections  are  to  be  avoided,  and  the  traditional  "  Reader,"  if 
retained,  should  be  supplemented  with  unmutilated  classics  in  prose 
and  verse.  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  should  pupils  be  given 
disjointed  passages  from  the  novelists  or  dramatists.  It  will  be  found 
helpful  to  give  a  small  part  of  each  day  to  reading  aloud  some  short  story 
or  poem  to  the  whole  school.  Drill  in  elocution,  when  directed  to  read- 
ing, rather  than  to  speaking,  is  time  well  spent.  Pupils  should  be  espe- 
cially encouraged  to  memorize  passages  of  prose  and  verse  suited  to  their 
age  and  progress. 

The  following  course  of  supplementary  reading  is  recommended  : 
First  Reader  Grade. — Golden-Rod  Book  No.  i  (University  Publish- 
ing Co.,  20c.);  Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Part   1. 
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Second  Reader  Grade.— Golden-Rod  Book  No.  2  (25c.);  Scudder's 
Fables  and  Folk  Stories,  Parts  2  and  3  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  15c.  a 
part  in  paper,  or  all  three  parts  in  one  volume,  cloth,  40c). 

Third  Reader  Grade. — Hans  Andersen's  Tales,  first  series  (Ginn  & 
Co.,  25c.);  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River  (Maynard's  Classics,  loc. ); 
Golden-Rod  Book  No.  3  (30c). 

Fourth  Rearer  Grade. — Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury,  (Macmil- 
lan  Co,  50c);  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  (Maynard's  Classics,  ioc.>; 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies  (Ginn  &  Co.,  25c.);  Selections  from  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  (Ginn  &  Co.,  25c.);  Robinson  Crusoe  (Maynard's 
Classics,  20c). 

teacher's  course. 

The  basis  of  the  teacher's  private  study  should  be  Pancoast's  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Literature,  supplemented  by  Green's  Short  History  of 
the  English  People.  The  following  classics  shou'.d  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  periods  they  illustrate  : 

I.  Norman-French  Period. — Tennyson's  Harold,  Shakespeare's 
King  John,  Scott's  The  Betrothed  and  Ivanhoe,  Bulwer's  Last  of  the 
Barons. 

II.  Elizabethan  Period. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  King  Lear,  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  (Part  I),  Scott's 
Kenilworth. 

III.  Puritan  Period. — Scott's  Woodstock,  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II 
Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Paradi&e  Lost  (Books  I  and  II),  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

IV.  Eighteenth  Century. — Selections  from  Addison  and  Steele  and 
Macaulay's  Life  of  Addison  (Allyn  and  Bacon's  edition  in  one  volume, 
50c.);  Macaulay  s  Life  of  Johnson  (Maynard's  Classics,  loc);  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village  (Maynard's  Classics,  loc. );  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock 
(Maynard's  Classics,  loc  );  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (Part  III),  Burns' 
Tam  O'Shanter  and  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  (Maynard's  Classics,  loc). 

In  fiction,  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond  and  The  Virginians  cover  this 
period. 

V.  The  Modern  Period. — Wordsworth  (Selections  in  Maynard's 
Classics),  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon  (Maynard's  Classics,  loc);  Scott's 
Marmion  (Maynard  s  Classics,  loc. )  ;  Keats'  St.  Agnes'  Eve  (Maynard's 
Classics,  IOC. );  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  Locksley  Hall,  Crossing  the 
Bar  (the  Astor  edition  of  Tennyson  may  be  had  for  35c. );  Dickens'  David 
Copperfield,  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  and  Oliver  Twist  ;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner,  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and  Adam  Bede  ;  Thackeray's  The  New- 
comes,  Pendennis,  and  Vanity  Fair. 

The  novels  mentioned  above  may  be  had  in  the  Astor  edition  at  35c. 
Shakespeare  may  be  studied  alone  best  in  Hudson's  edition  (Ginn  &  Co., 
40c.  a  play).  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  ma\  be  had  in  the  school  edi- 
tion at  50c.  (Macmillan  Co.);  the  .selections  from  Milton,  one  volume, 
with  notes  (Houghton,  Mifflu  &  Co.,  40c). 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

In  too  many  schools  Geography  is  confined  to  the  printed  page  of  the 
text-book.  The  recitation  consists  of  the  teacher's  asking  the  questions 
laid  down  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and  requiring  the  pupil  to  give  the 
correct  answer.  If  the  pupil  succeeds  he  has  "  said  his  lesson,"  if  not, 
he  is  "  kept  in  at  recess"  or  "must  say  it  after  school."  Geography 
teaching  of  this  kind  has  no  connection  with  nature  anS  develops  in  the 
pupil  no  profitable  interest  in  a  study  which  is  of  the  greatest  value,  on 
account  of  the  mental  training  and  culture  to  be  derived  from  it  when 
properly  taught.  The  average  child  comes  to  school  possessing  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  facts  and  phenomena  that  are  the  basis  of  much  geographi- 
cal knowledge.  He  should  be  taught  to  so  use  these  facts  as  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  world  far  removed  from  his  every-day  life.  It 
will  be  impossible  to  give  at  length  in  this  manual  a  full  discussion  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  geography.  It  is  hoped  that  many  may 
make  an  effort  to  bring  their  work  to  a  higher  standard  each  year.  The 
work  done  by  the  class  would  be  more  permanent  in  its  results  if  the 
teacher  would  make  for  review  a  short  blackboard  outline  of  what  has 
been  studied.  Certainly  after  each  continent  has  been  stiidied,  the 
teacher  should,  with  the  aid  of  the  class,  make  a  blackboard  outline  of 
the  leading  facts  learned.  This  should  be  preserved  and  made  the  basis 
of  frequent  reviews.  The  following  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  is  of- 
fered by  way  of  suggestion,  as  a  brief 

AN.\I.YSIS   OF    NORTH   AMERICA. 

Position  — 

1.  In?  Hemisphere. 

2.  North  (?)  or  South  (?)  of  Equator. 

3.  In?  Zones. 

Boundaries — North,  South,  East,  West. 
Size — 

1.  Length  and  breadth  1  approximately). 

2.  Third  in  size. 

3.  ?  are  larger  and  ?  smaller. 
Form — 

1.  General  Form — Triangular. 

2.  General  direction  of  Arctic  coast-line. 

3.  General  direction  of  Atlantic  coast-line. 

4.  General  direction  of  Pacific  coast-line. 

5.  Prominent  projections.  Peninsulars  and  Capes,  on  coast  from  Gulf 

of  California  northward  to  Point  Barrow. 

6.  Prominent  projections  from  Point  Barrow  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

7.  Prominent  indentations  (Gulfs   and    Bays)    from   Point   Barrow   to 

Yucatan. 
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S.  Prominent  indentations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Surface  — 

1.  Atlantic  Highlands. 

2.  Atlantic  Slope. 

3.  Pacific  Highlands. 

4.  Pacific  Slope. 

5.  Great  Central  Plain. 

6.  Height  of. Land. 
Atlantic  Highlands — 

I.   Green  Mountains. 
2    Adirondacks. 

3.  White  IMountains. 

4.  Alleghanies. 

5.  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

6.  Smoky  Mountains. 
Pacific  Highlands — 

1.  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  Sierra  Nevada. 

3.  Coast  Range. 

4.  Sierra  Madre. 
Drainage — 

1.  Atlantic  Slope — give  six  rivers. 

2.  Pacific  Slope — give  four  rivers. 

3.  Northern  Portion  of  Great  Central  Plain — give  two  rivers. 

4.  Southern  Portion  of  Great  Central  Plain — give  two  rivers. 

Lakes — 

1.  Fresh. 

2.  Salt. 

Islands— Give  larger  ones  only. 

Climate — 

1.  With  reference  to  distance  from  the  Equator— Northern,  Southern 

and  Central  portions. 

2.  As  modified  by  elevations,  winds,  oceans  currents. 
Vegetation — 

1.  In  extreme  Northern  portion. 

2.  In  extreme  Southern  portion. 

3.  In  intermediate  portion. 

4.  Locate  corn,  cotton,  wheat. 
Minerals — 

1.  Gold. 

2.  Silver. 

3.  Copper. 
4    Iron. 

5.  Lead. 

6.  Coal. 
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Inhabitants — 

1.  White. 

2.  Negro. 

3.  Indian. 
Political  Division.s — 

1.  British  America. 

2.  Danish  Arherica. 

3.  United  States. 

4.  Mexico. 

In  using  this  "Analysis"  for  a  review,  point  to  each  topic  and  have 

pupils  tell  about  it.     Have  pupils  supply  the  proper  word  where  the  "  ?  '• 

occurs. 

TEACHERS'  COURSE. 

Teachers  should  carefully  study  the  books  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools 
in  their  county,  and  should  endtavor  to  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  author's  plans  of  teaching  the  subject. 

The  following  books  are  especially  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  increase 
their  knowledge  and  power  of  teaching  Geography: 

King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geographj'. 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

Maury's  Physical  Geography. 

Geological  Story  Briefly  Told.     (Dana). 

Frye's  Child  and  Nature. 

N.  C.  Edition  of  the  Geography  adopted  in  your  county. 

North  Carolina  and  Her  Resources.     (Agr.  Department,  Raleigh). 

Bulletin  and  all  Oiher  publications  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Raleigh. 

All  publications  of  N.  C.  Geological  Survey.  (Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C). 

Any  advertising  matter  published  by  Railroads  of  the  State. 

Railroad  Commission  Map  of  the  State. 

This  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  it  is  thought  better  to 
recommend  a  few  than  too  many  for,  etc. 

HISTORY. 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  HISTORY  TEACHING. 

1.  To  increase  our  love  of  home  and  native  land — to  make  our  boys  and 
girls  true  patriots. 

2.  To  get  a  view  of  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  be  thereby  stimulated 
to  endeavor  to  become  like  them. 

3.  To  learn  wisdom  by  studying  the  lives  of  great  men. 

4.  To  learn  how  the  blessings  of  liberty  were  secured,  and  how  they 
nmst  be  preserved. 

5.  To  strengthen  the  memory,  cultivate  the  imagination,  and  to  acquire 
such  knowledge  from  the  experience  of  others  as  will  enable  us  to  judge 
wisely,  and  act  correctly  at  all  times. 
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HOW  AND  WHEN  TO  INTRODUCE  THE  STUDY. 

Children  like  stories  and  pictures;  every  teacher  of  history,  therefore, 
should  know  how  to  tell  a  story  and  draw  a  map  upon  the  blackboard. 
He  must  know  how  to  draw  as  he  talks,  and  how  to  fill  in  each  detail  on 
the  map  as  he  speaks  of  it  to  the  class.  The  school  terms  in  our  State 
are  so  very  short,  and  of  such  unequal  lengths  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
just  what  should  be  accomplished  in  each  school.  In  the  average  school 
of  three  or  four  months  term,  it  would  be  well  to  divide  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  into  three  classes  in  history,  as  follows  : 

1.  All  who  cannot  read  well  enough  to  study  a  book  or  who  will  not 
get  one. 

2.  Those  who  read  well  enough  to  study  the  primary  history  book 

3.  Those  who  are  prepared  to  study  the  larger  book. 

Vl^HAT  TO  TEACH  EACH  CLASS. 
First  Class. 

Teach  orally  stories  of  Columbus,  the  Indians,  omitting  cruelties,  the 
Mound  Builders,  Americus  Vespucius,  the  Cabots,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Balboa, 
De  Soto,  Magellan,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Amadas 
and  Barlowe,  Roanoke  Settlements,  Drake,  Pocahontas  and  John  Smith. 

Second  Class. 

This  class  should  begin  the  use  of  the  smaller  history.  Teach  orally 
Plymouth  Rock,  Jamestown,  Cartier,  Champlain,  Father  Marquette,  La 
Salle.  Locate  on  the  map  all  the  places  connected  with  the  above.  The 
fact  that  the  class  has  or  has  not  reached  all  of  these  topics  as  laid  down 
in  the  text-book  need  not  prevent  you  from  teaching  them  orally.  This 
oral  instruction  should  be  given  carefully  so  as  to  emphasize  these  im- 
portant and  leading  facts  in  American  history.  If  your  county  is  named 
after  a  person,  your  pupils  should  be  taught  something  of  his  life,  and 
every  pupil  should  know  after  whom  our  State  was  named  and  something 
of  his  history. 

Third  Class. 

This  class  should  study  the  larger  book.  In  studying  the  Revolution, 
reinforce  the  text-book  by  teaching  carefully  and  thoroughly  the  battles 
of  Moore's  Creek,  Alamance,  Ramsour's  Mill,  King's  Mountain,  and 
Guilford  Court  Plouse,  and  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  Stamp  Act  Disturbances  on  the  Cape  Fear  should  be  taught  by  all 
means.  When  the  anniversary  of  any  of  these  important  revolutionary 
events  occurs  during  the  school  term  it  should  be  observed  by  the  whole 
school  and  made  the  special  lesson  of  the  day. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO   TEACHERS. 

The  amount  of  work  assigned  to  each  class  should  be  made  larger  or 
smaller,  as  the  interests  of  the  pupils  may  demand. 
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First  Class. 

The  most  available  help  for  teaching  any  of  the  subjects  in  this  class  is 
found  in  the  opening  chapters  of  any  United  States  History.  The  in- 
struction need  not  necessarily  be  given  daily,  and  should  be  entirely  oral 
or  read  to  the  children  from  some  well-written  history.  If  a  pupil  should 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  subject  as  to  bring  to  school  any  old 
history  book  he  might  find  at  home,  it  may  stimulate  the  others  to  let 
him  read  aloud  certain  passages  selected  by  the  teacher.  Reading  "The 
Story  of  Columbus"  from  first  one  history  and  then  another  will  not  tire 
the  pupils,  but  will  hold  their  interest.  The  same  is  true  of  stories  de- 
scriptive of  the  Indians.  These  stories  may  be  as  many  and  as  compre- 
hedsive  as  desired,  but  the  main  points  should  finally  be  brought  out  in 
short  sentences,  written  in  reply  to  such  questions  as  the  following,  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard  : 

Where  did  Columbus  live  ? 

What  was  his  occupation  ? 

What  did  he  think  was  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 

What  country  did  he  think  he  could  reach  by  sailing  westwardly  ? 

In  sailing  westwardly  what  country  did  he  reach  ? 

What  country  did  he  think  it  was  ? 

These  questions  are  merely  suggestive  and  should  be  added  to.  Those 
who  know  the  answers  and  are  unable  to  write  the  replies  should  be  al- 
lowed Jto  answer  orally. 

Second  Clans. 

Follow  the  same  general  plan  laid  down  for  the  first  class,  but  make 
the  work  more  comprehensive.  Insist  upon  a  great  deal  of  written  work 
in  reply  to  questions  on  the  blackboard.  In  this  kind  of  work  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  let  pupils  give  oral  replies  before  they  attempt  to  write 
them.  Be  sure  to  answer  such  questions  as  may  be  answered  with  a 
short  sentence. 

Third  Class. 

Continue  plan  used  in  the  other  classes.  Throw  light  upon  the  text  by 
reading  occasionally  to  the  class  the  same  subject  from  another  book. 
Make  frequent  use  of  "  Topical  Outline  "  and  "  Blackboard  Form  "  as 
an  aid  in  review  lessons.  Let  these  be  written  on  the  board  and  "  ques- 
tioned "  about  as  they  are  built  up  before  the  pupils. 

TEACHERS'    COURSE. 

Study  the  text-books  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Study  also  any  history  that  you  may  get  posession  of,  whether  you  re- 
gard it  as  trustworthy  or  impartial  or  not.  The  fairest  student  of  history 
will  read  not  only  those  books  which  he  regards  as  impartial,  but  those 
also  which  are  said  to  be  partial,  and  thus  make  an  honest  investigation 
for  the  truth.  In  teaching  United  States  History  much  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  history  of  our  own  State.     The  following  books  are  very 
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helpful  :  Spencer's  First  Steps  ;  Moore's  History  of  North  Carolina  ; 
Tales  of  the  Cape  Fear  (Sprunt);  A  Colonial  Officer  and  His  Times 
(VVaddell);  Wiley's  North  Carohna  Reader  ;  Caruthers'  Old  North  State; 
Wheeler's  History  of  North  Carolina  ;  Colonial  Records  (Office  Clerk  of 
Court). 

PEDAGOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 
The  Essentials  of  Method,  (DeGarmo). 
Applied  Psychology,  (McLellan). 
Elements  of  General  Method,  (McMurray). 
Herbart  and  the  Herbartians. 
Practical  Lessons  in  Pedagogy,   (Krohn). 
Talks  on  Pedagogics,  (Parker). 
History  of  Education,  (Painter). 


A  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  CIVICS  OUTLINED  FOR  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Introductory. — A  prominent  educator  spoke  a  great  truth  when  he 
said,  "  The  object  of  education  is  not  to  teach  men  to  be  great  scholars, 
hut  l/oiv  to  live.''  The  teacher  has  no  grander  opportunity  to  carry  out 
this  idea  than  in  teaching  civil  government.  The  study  of  civil  govern- 
ment, or  Civics,  is  finding  out  how  people  live  under  government,  and  its 
object  should  be  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  best  way  of  living.  And 
would  not  our  teaching  be  more  effective  if  we  should  impress  upon  their 
minds  that  they  become  citizens,  in  the  broader  sense,  as  soon  as  they  are 
born,  and  that  they  should  strive  to  be  good,  patriotic  citizens— begin- 
ning right  tiozv. 

Pupils  cannot  too  early  be  taught  to  be  patriotic,  but  this  is  often  done 
improperly.  Patriotism  does  not  consist — as  many  suppose— in  bragging 
about  one's  country,  nor  in  sneering  at  other  nations  or  races.  Patriots 
are  those  people  who  love  their  country  and  can  tell  wJiv  they  love  it. 
They  can  only  tell  7t;//v  when  they  know  something  of  its  government. 
A  man's  opinion  aboiit  his  country  isn't  worth  much,  and  will  not  be 
respected,  unless  it  is  based  upon  knowledge,  for  "  knowledge  is  power." 
Patriots,  then,  are  men  who  know  the  history  of  their  country,  how  it  is 
governed,  how  its  laws  are  made,  what  rights  are  to  be  enjoj-ed,  and  what 
duties  are  to  be  performed.  People  who  are  without  this  knowledge  are 
nearly  always  narrow-minded,  prejudiced,  unscrupulous,  wavering,  and 
ready  to  follow  any  popular  craze  that  comes  along. 

The  class  of  people  above  referred  to  is  becoming  a  dangerous  element 
in  our  country,  and  the  only  sure  way  of  meeting  the  danger  is  to  begin 
with  the  public  schools,  and  there  apply  the  remedy. 

Let  all  the  public  school  pupils  in  our  country  be  instructed  in  the 
history  of  our  government,  its  constitution,  its  laws,  and  the  great  princi- 

FooT  Note.— The  course  in  Civics  was  prepared  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Tomlinson,  Winston, 
at  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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pies  that  guided  its  founders,  and  then  there  need  be  no  fears  for  our 
future. 

In  preparing  the  following  brief  course  in  Civics  the  forniost  aim  of  the 
writer  has  been,  not  to  stick  strictly  to  the  "pedagogic  arrangement  of 
the  course/'  but  to  present  something  that  is  suitable  for  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  just  as  we  find  them' /o-da\ — a  course  that  may 
be  completed  in  three  months'  time,  and  one  which  every  teacher  holding 
a  certificate  should  be  able  to  teach  successfully. 

B00K.S. — The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  "The  American  Citizen" 
by  Dole  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  |r.oo);  "  Finger's  Civics,"  (Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y.,  60  cents);  "Civic  Reader"  (Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  60  cents),  and  a  World's  or  Washington  Post 
Almanac.  The  first  mentioned  book  contains  an  excellent  list  of  addi- 
tional works — some  of  which  maj'  be  desired.  If  the  pupils  can  afford  a 
book,  Finger's  Civics  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  them,  as  it  contains  the 
State  Constitution. 

Classes. — A  public  school  may  be  divided,  for  our  pur^wses,  into  two 
classes — the  one  composed  of  younger  pupils,  the  other  of  older  In  a 
school  of  65  pupils  probably  40  would  rank  in  the  former  and  25  in  the 
latter  class.  The  outline  given  is  intended  to  be  followed  only  by  the 
older  pupils.  But  the  younger  ones  (not  including  beginners)  should  not 
be  left  out  entirely.  Read  them  a  chapter  three  times  a  week  from  that 
elegant,  yet  simple  Civic  Reader  mentioned  in  the  book  list.  Ask  them 
questions  on  what  is  read,  and  they  will  know  the  book  from  cover  to 
cover  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

OUTI.INE  OF  WORK. 

Civil  government  is  inseparably  associated  with  history — therefore  the 
historical  feature  of  the  study  should  receive  all  the  consideration  nec- 
essar}'  to  make  the  course  complete.  It  will  also  stimulate  interest  and 
original  research  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

The  Village. — Every  village,  every  town  or  city,  every  couuty,  has  a 
history.  Let  the  pupils,  if  they  live  in  a  village,  find  out  all  they  can 
about  its  history.  Who  were  some  of  its  first  inhabitants  ?  Have  any 
very  prominent  men  lived  in  it?  Has  it  grown  fast?  If  not,  are  the 
reasons  to  be  attributed  to  its  location,  its  soil,  its  climate,  or  lack  of  the 
progressive  spirit?  All  sorts  of  answers  to  such  questions  will  be  given 
by  the  pupils,  but  they  will  all  help  to  get  down  to  the  real  facts. 

Do  any  officers  live  in  the  village  ?  A  Justice  of  the  Peace  ?  How  did 
he  become  an  officer?  Who  appointed  or  elected  him?  Does  he  get  a 
good  salary  !*  What  are  his  duties?  Can  he  send  a  horse  thief  to  the 
penitentiary  ?  Can  he  send  him  to  the  county  roads?  Could  he  settle  a 
dispute  over  a  piece  of  land  valued  at  I500? 

Similar  questions  may  be  asked  concerning  any  other  officer  that  lives 
in  or  near  the  village.  If  the  public  school  is  in  a  larger  town,  or  city, 
which  has  a  Mayor,  commissioners,  policemen,  tax  collectors,  school  com- 
mittee and  numerous  other  officers,  the  duties,  election,  salaries,  etc.,  of 
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these  men  should  be  fully  discussed.  The  topic  might  be  concluded  with 
a  general  debate  on  the  question:  "  Resolved,  that  country  life  is  prefer- 
able to  town,  or  city  life." 

TheXounty. — This  must  be  the  starting  point  with  man}'  schools 
situated  in  thinly  populated  districts,  for  the  people  in  such  districts  come 
in  contact  only  with  the  officers  of  county  government.  A  historical 
study  of  the  county  is  first  made  when  formed,  for  whom  named,  county 
seat,  for  whom  named,  etc.  Take  Mecklenburg  county  for  an  example. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  George  III — Charlotte  of  Mecklen- 
burg. We  can  easily  see  in  a  moment  just  where  the  name  of  county  and 
county  seat  came  from.  And  as  it  was  Admiral  Anson  who  brought 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg  to  England,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  county 
adjacent  to  Mecklenburg  should  be  named  for  him — hence  Anson  county. 
These  two  counties  being  very  large,  it  was  thought  best  in  1842  to  unite 
adjoining  parts  of  each,  and  form  a  new  county.  The  result  was  Union. 
These  exercises  may  be  made  exceedingly  interesting. 

Next  take  up  the  county  officers — their  names,  duties,  salaries,  when 
and  how  elected.  Taxes  will  also  be  an  interesting  topic  to  discuss.  Let 
the  pupils  find  out  the  meaning  of  poll-tax,  tax  on  personal  and  real 
property,  what  taxes  are  used  for,  why  every  citizen  should  pay  tax,  etc. 
They  should  know  also  that  in  North  Carolina  the  rule  is  that  the  tax  on 
I300  worth  of  property  must  always  be  the  same  as  the  poll-tax  Give 
them  simple  problems  like  this  :  "  What  tax  must  a  man  pay  on  $750 
worth  of  property,  if  poll-tax  is  I1.50?  What  will  his  total  tax  be?" 
Each  pupil  should  knoA'  the  rate  of  taxation  in  his  own  county,  and  how 
much  is  used  for  county,  and  how  much  for  State  purposes. 

The  State. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  State — such  as  may 
be  found  in  Superintendent  Noble's  Supplement  to  Mauray's  Geography — 
should  be  read  to  the  class,  even  if  they  have  made  North  Carolina  His- 
tory a  regular  study  previously. 

Departments  of  State  Government  follow — Legislative,  Judicial,  Ex- 
ecutive. 

The  pupils  should  know  that  the  Legislature  is  divided  into  two 
bodies  -House  and  Senate,  the  one  composed  of  120  members,  the  other 
of  50.  The  members  of  the  two  Houses  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
counties.  Each  county  must  be  represented  in  the  Legislature.  The 
Legislature  meets  everj'  two  years  in  Raleigh — the  capital.  The  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor presidee  over  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  over  the  House. 
The  duty  of  the  Legislature  is  to  make  laws. 

The  Judicial  Department  finds  out  whether  or  not  the  laws  made  are 
just  and  constitutional.  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  should  be  known, 
where  they  meet,  how  often,  etc. 

The  Superior  Courts,  held  in  each  county  at  stated  times,  are  a  branch 
of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  State.  There  are  twelve  Superior  Court 
Judges  and  a  like  number  of  judicial  districts.  The  pupils  ought  to 
know  the  judge  from  their  own  district,  and  all  the  officers  that  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Superior  Court  held  in  their  county. 
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They  should  know  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury,  solicitor,  regular  jury, 
etc.,  understand  such  terms  as  indictment,  bail,  evidence,  testimony,  the 
oath,  cross-examination,  and  appeal.  Also  explain  what  the  judge  does 
when  he  "  charges  the  grand  jury." 

The  Executive  Department  sees  that  the  laws  of  the  State  are  executed, 
or  enforced.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Governor.  The  names, 
duties,  salaries,  term  of  office,  etc.,  of  all  the  executive  officers  should  be 
known.  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  does  not  have  as  much  power 
as  governors  of  some  States,  because  he  cannot  veto  bills.  The  Governor 
has  a  Conncil  of  State  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  public  concern.  This 
council  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Auditor,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

When  the  Executive  Department  is  studied,  a  history  of  all  the  gover- 
nors of  the  State  excites  interest  and  brings  out  valuable  information. 
The  study  of  the  Judicial  Department  should  cause  inquiry  concerning 
the  State's  greatest  jurists  and  members  of  the  bar. 

When  the  Legislative  Department  is  taken  up  each  pupil  should  know 
who  represents  his  county  in  the  Legislature.  Let  the  teacher  add 
further  topics  under  State  government  according  to  the  time  that  can  be 
devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  General  Government. — Why  do  we  .say  "General  Govern- 
ment "  ?  Because  this  government  makes  laws  that  affect  people  gener- 
ally. It  does  not  legislate  for  any  particular  section.  It  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  all  the  States  united. 

The  .study  of  the  General  Government  may  be  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  vState  government.  It  is  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  departments,  with  corresponding  duties.  Possibly  the  best 
way  to  study  this  topic  is  through  the  Constitution,  which  we  take  up 
later.  All  along,  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  note  the  points  of  simi- 
larity between  State  and  General  Government.  For  example,  the  term 
of  a  member  of  the  Legisiature  begins  when  he  is  elected,  while  the  term 
of  a  congressman  does  not  begin  until  the  4th  of  March  following  his 
election.     By  contrasting  such  facts,  they  will  easily  be  remembered. 

The  State  Constitution. — The  first  Constitution  of  North  Carolina 
was  made  at  Halifax  in  December,  1776,  by  "  representatives  of  the  free- 
men of  the  State."  This  continued  to  be  our  fundamental  law  until  1835, 
when  a  convention  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  adopted  amendments 
which  were  ratified  by  the  people.  Subsequent  amendments  have  been 
made  from  time.  There  are  two  ways  of  changing  our  State  Constitution: 
(i.)  By  calling  a  convention.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  members  can  make 
a  change.  (2.)  By  legislative  enactment.  Three-fifths  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  must  first  pass  the  constitutional  change,  then  pub- 
lish it,  and  then  it  must  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  7ie\t 
legislature. 

Under  the  old  Constitution  a  man  could  not  vote  unless  he  had  property 
in  land,  or  paid  a  certain  amount  of  taxes.  The  State  officers  were  then 
elected  by  the  Legislature.     By  amendments  to  the  Constitution  any  free- 
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man  may  no^v  vote,  and  State  officers  are  no  longer  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature, but  by  the  people  directly. 

The  present  State  Constitution  may  be  divided  into  fourteen  leading 
topics,  viz:  (i.)  Declaration  of  rights.  (2.)  Legislative  department. 
(3.)  Executive  department.  (4.)  Judicial  department.  (5.)  Revenue 
and  taxation  (6.)  Suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office.  (7.)  Municipal 
corporations.  (8.)  Other  corporations.  (9.)  Education.  (10.)  Home- 
steads and  exemptions.  (II.)  Punishments.  ( 12. )  Militia.  (13.)  Amend- 
ments— how  made.     (14.)  Miscellaneous. 

The  best  way  to  study  the  Constitution  is  to  make  an  outline  of  each 
topic,  copy  on  the  blackboard,  and  require  the  pupils  to  fill  in  the 
answers.  In  this  way  they  not  only  read  the  Coastitution  but  make  an 
analysis  of  it  also. 

Below  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  ninth  topic— Education.  The  teacher 
can  easily  outline  the  others  in  a  similar  manner,  always  guarding  against 
too  many  details,  for  it  is  the  Constitution  as  a  whole  that  we  wish  to  be 
familiar  with.     Details  destroy  its  unity. 

f  I.  Why  the  State  should  educate. 

f  Free   public    school,  for 


II. 


*  Legislature 
required  to 
provide 


both  races,  for  all  child- 
ren of  State  between 
ages   of   6  and  21,   said 


IX.  Education. 


\ 


provide  for 


I  schools  to  be  maintained 
I  at  least  four  months  in 
[  every  year. 
I     I.  State  University. 
I    2.  Colleges  of  Agricul- 

III.  *Legislature  /«<fj  ]  ture.  Mechanics,  Mining, 
]  Normal  Colleges,  etc. 
I    3.  Compulsory   attend- 
[  ance  in  public  schools. 

IV.  Sources  of  support  for  public  education. 

V.  State  Board  of  Ed-  f  i.  Of  whom  composed, 
ucation.  I  2.  Powers. 

Constitution  of  United  States. — May  be  studied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  that  of  the  State.  Pupils  are  often  required  to  commit  to  memory 
the  Preamble,  but  do  they  always  get  the  full  meaning  out  of  it  ?  If  not, 
place  on  blackboard,  as  the  first  lesson  on  the  Constitution,  the  following 

outline  : 

The  Constitution  of  U.  S.  f 

I.  Parties  to  the  compact. 


I 


IL  Purposes. 


3 

4 

|5 

16- 

( 

III.  Things  done,  i 


r  I 

\2 


*  These  questions  filled  out  to  illustrate  the   methiKl. 
■f  Doles"  American  Citizen. 
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Ask  the  pupils  to  get  every  a?rszver  to  the  above  from  the  Preamble. 
When  they  have  done  this  they  will  not  only  know  the  Preamble,  but  also 
know  'u'//y  they  should  know  it. 

********* 

The  outline  may  be  continued  after  the  following  manner,  always  requir- 
ing that  the  answers  be  fitted  in  directly  from  the  Constitution  itself. 

I.  Parts  of  the  General  Government. 

((7.)  Law-making  power,  or  Congress. 

1.  House  of  Representatives  composed  of  357  members  (at 
present),  apportioned  to  the  various  States  according  to  popu- 
lation. The  qualifications,  election,  term  of  office,  salary,  etc., 
of  Representatives  should  be  noticed.  North  Carolina  has 
nine  Congressmen  from  as  many  districts.  The  pupils  should 
at  least  know  the  Congressman  from  their  own  district. 

2.  Senate — composed  of  90  members,  two  from  each  State. 
Apply  same  questions  given  above  to  Senators. 

{b.)  Judicial  or  Law- Interpreting  power. 

1.  Judges  of  Supreme  Court. 

2.  Judges  of  Inferior  Courts  held  in  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Numerous  examples  should  be  given  of  cases  that  come  before  the 
United  States  Courts  at  their  sessions  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
(c. )  Executive. 

1.  President — term,  election,  qualifications,  duties,  pow- 
ers, etc. 

2.  Vice-President  (same  questions). 

Duties  of  cabinet  officers  should  be  considered  here  also.  The  name  of 
each  cabinet  officer  should  be  known. 

II.  Powers  granted  to  Congress. 

III.  Powers  denied  to  Congress. 

IV.  Powers  denied  to  the  States. 

All  powers  not  granted  to  Congress  nor  denied  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served for  the  people  of  the  States. 

Tne  final  work  along  this  line  should  be  a  comparison  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  with  the  Federal  Constitution — so  far,  at  least,  as  is  nec- 
essary to  show  that  the  one  is  a  Constitution  of  limitations,  while  the 
other  is  one  of  grants  ;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  LTnited  States  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  only  because  the  States  have  made  it  so,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  real  supremacy  in  our  government  lies  in  the  people, 
as  members  of  sovereign  States. 

SUPPLEMENT.\RY — DUTIES  OF   CITIZENS. 

Pupils  may  easily  get  the  notion  that  the  object  of  the  study  of  Civics 
is  to  enable  them  to  discover  all  the  rights  that  are  due  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately  the  average  citizen  knows  too  well  how  to  get 
something  out  of  the  government,  but  too  little  about  what  his  duties 
to7vard  the  government  are. 
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Our  government  fulfills  its  mission,  and  helps  the  people,  just  in  pro_ 
portion  as  the  people  do  their  duty  toward  it.  Because  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  idea,  a  brief  supplementary  outline  is  added. 

I.  Some  Duties  of  Citizens. 

(i.)  Voting. 

(2.)  Pay  taxes. 

(3.)  Assume  responsibility. 

(4.)  Work  for  education  of  all  the  people. 

(5.)  Make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  all. 

(6.)  Obey  the  laws. 

(7.)  Respect  authority. 

(8.)  Protect  public  property. 

(9. )  Serve  the  public  for  the  public  good. 

(10.)  Possess  public  spirit. 

II.  Somp:  Abuses  Good  Citizens  Should  Seek  to  Remedy. 

(i.)  Government  meddling  with  business. 

(.2. )  Oifensive  partisanship. 

(3.)  Selfishness  on  part  of  those  in  power. 

( 4. )   "  Jobbery  ' '  and  ' '  patronage. ' ' 

(5.)  Government  going  into  debt. 

(6.)  Allowing  ignorant  men  to  vote. 

(7.)   Lobbying. 

(8.)  Following  popular  crazes. 

III.  Finally  let  the  pupils  sum  up  the  qualities  that  a  person  should 
possess  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  Their  statements  summarized  will 
doubtless  include  the  following  : 

A  Good  Citizen  is  one  who  is  obedient,  polite,  orderly,  clean,  chival- 
rous, able  to  control  himself,  has  a  high  sense  of  honor,  knows  how  to 
use  money,  is  thorough,  truthful,  respects  authority,  does  not  shirk  re- 
sponsibility, knows  how  to  use  power  rightly,  is  conservative  yet  liberal, 
and  is  always  hopeful  that  good  will  triumph  over  evil. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The  teacher  of  arithmetic  should  ever  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
subject  is  of  great  practical  value  and  that  the  pupil  will  have  an  imme- 
diate need  for  a  knowledge  of  it  in  every  walk  of  life.  As  necessary 
preparation  for  the  teacher  the  following  is  suggested  : 

(I.)  All  possible  arithmetical  knowledge. 

(2.)  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  value  of  problems  and 
puzzles. 

(3. )  A  clear  conception  of  the  aims  of  the  author  of  the  text-book  used. 

(4.)  Such  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  arithmetic  as  will  enable  him  to 
know  what  subjects  in  the  book  should  be  either  omitted  or  postponed 
until  the  more  useful  subjects  have  been  mastered. 

(5  )  A  knowledge  of  what  problems  are  of  greatest  worth. 
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(6.)  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  problems  occurring  in  the  liusiness 
circles  of  the  community  where  the  school  is  located,  and 

(7.)  To  thoroughly  understand  that  a  "  Rule  "  should  be  derived  from 
experience  in  solving  a  problem,  and  that  it  shou'd  not  be  first  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  then  used  as  a  means  of  "  finding  the  answer." 

(8.)  To  know  how  to  make  charts  that  will  hlep  in  the  work,  and  not 
only  to  know  ho-tv  to  make  them  but  to  actuallj^  make  them  and  use 
them . 

The  following  order  of  teaching  the  different  subjects  treated  in  the 
usual  arithmetics  is  suggested  as  the  best  to  be  followed  so  as  to  impart 
the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge  in  the  short  time  the  pupils  spend  in 
our  schools : 

1.  The  four  fundamental  processes  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplica- 
tion and  division. 

2.  Common  fractions. 

3.  Decimal  fractions. 

4.  United  States  currency. 

5.  Compound  quantities. 

6.  -Percentage. 

7.  Interest. 

8.  Analysis 

In  following  the  above  order  it  will  be  necessary  to  skip  much  of  the 
text  in  the  book,  but  this  may  be  done  without  injury  to  the  class  and 
then  those  subjects  which  have  been  postponed  may  be  taken  up  after 
the  more  important  subjects  are  thoroughly  understood. 

"THE   FOUR   FUNDAMENTAI,   RUIZES." 

It  will  be  impossible  in  this  manual  to  present  an  extended  discussion 
of  the  many  excellent  devices  and  methods  employed  by  the  best  teachers 
of  arithmetic. 

Addition.  A  careful  study  of  objects  should  precede  the  use  of  figures. 
After  addition  has  been  studied  objectively,  make  a  chart  containing  the 
following  combinations  : 

2         I         7         S         I         6         I     '     2         4         6        .•;         3         8 


4         2 

4 

8 

6 

5 

4 

7 

2 

5 

7         2 

2         I 

3 

2 

I 

3 

4 

I 

2 

5 

3         6 

6 

5 

2 

6 

4 

6 

7 

5 

4 

3 

6 

8 

9 

7 

8 

5 

8 

9 

7 

9 

4 

8 

5 

8 

7 

3 

9 

7 

8 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

9 

8 

9 

7 

9 

6 

This  chart   should  be  made  on  a  large  piece   of   manilla   paper   and 


^Mi^iLbii^ 
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fastened  to  the  wall  and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  know  the  sum 
of  each  group  at  sight  as  the  teacher  points  to  it. 

Give  a  great  many  examples  like  these  for  slate  work. 

Give  longer  columns  to  the  higher  classes.  There  should  be  frequent 
drill  in  addition  and  children  should  never  be  allowed  to  "  count  on  their 
fingers  "     Aim  at  accuracy  first,  and  then  rapidity. 

In  adding  a  column  of  figures  like  the  ones  here  given   do  not  7 

iet  pupils  say  :     "  Two  and  six  are  eight,  and  eight  and  five  are  ^ 

thirteen,  and  thirteen  and  four  are  seventeen,  and  seventeen  and  ^^ 

4 
three  are  twenty,  and   twenty   and   eight  are   twenty-eight,   and  c^ 

twenty-eight  and  seven  are  thirty-five."     Insist  upon  their  adding  6 

in  this  way  :     Two,  eight,  thirteen,  seventeen,  etc.  2 

vSprague's  Rapid  Addition,  price  10  cents,  published  by   Ginn  cSc 
Co.,  will  help  any  teacher. 

Substracfiofi. — Three  classes  of  problems  occur. 

1.  I  had  9  cents  and  spent  3  cents.  How  many  did  I  then  have  •'  This 
problem  involves  the  use  of  nine  objects  of  the  same  kind  and  is  readily 
understood  by  any  child  who  knows  that  9  cents  is  the  sum  of  6  cents 
and  3  cents. 

2.  I  had  9  cents  and  John  had  3  cents.  How  many  cents  did  I  have  more 
than  John  ?     This  problem  involves  the  use  of  12  objects  of  the  saine  kind. 

3.  A  farmer  had  9  horses  and  3  mules.  How  many  more  horses  than 
mules  did  he  have?  This  problem  involves  the  use  of  12  objects  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  The  first  of  the  above  should  be  taught  thoroughly  before 
the  others  are  studied.  The  process  of  substraction  is  soon  understood 
and  mastered  by  the  pupils.  The  process  of  "  borrowing  and  carrying  " 
is  too  often  so  very  much  explained  as  to  become  difficult  to  imderstand. 

Multiplication. — Great  care  should  be  used  in  teaching  the  "  thought  " 
of  multiplication.  Very  frequently  teachers  begin  the  subject  by  requir- 
ing the  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  a  part  or  all  the  table  by  a  certain 
time.  Of  course  it  must  be  .finally  committed  to  memory,  but  the 
"thought  "  should  be  taught  first  and  then  the  process.  We  have  here 
,  three  groups  of  two  each  or  "three  times  two  =  six.  Sub- 
stitute X  for  "  times  "  and  we  may  write  it  3X2=6.  Make  this  plain  by 
having  pupils  write  on  slates  figures  for  .*..•.  =  ,  "  ",  "=  ,  as 
2X3=6,  3X4=12. 

Next  require  pupils  to  express  with  figures  in  the  same  way  such 
examples  as 

?     •*•     •*•     •*•     •*•  1     •••     •*•     •*•  • 

Give  a  great  many  examples  in  multplication,  but  be  sure  to  have  many 
short  problems  rather  than  a  few  long  ones.     Such  an  example  as, 

7897643 
298764 

31580572 
47395858 
etc.,  are  too  long  and  tedious  for  real  profit. 

A  few  short  problems  are  far  more  valuable  than  one  like  the  above. 
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Diviso)i.—\  few  intelligent  remarks  by  the  teacher  will  make  division 
very  simple  for  those  who  know  the  multiplication   table.     Show   the 

meaning  of  such  expressions  as  i2-i-3=4.     Illustrate  by  drawing 

and     dividing    them    into    groups    of    three,  as 

Show  that  the  quotient  4  and  the  dividend  12  are  equal,  the  one  being 
four  threes  and  the  other  being  twelve  ones.  Long  division  should  be 
taught,  as  every  one  does,  just  after  short  division.  Remember  that  the 
operation  is  a  difficult  one  to  perform,  and  hence  require  pupils  to  go 
slowly. 

7^;'rt<-;'/()«.s.— The  size  of  this  manual  will  not  admit  of  any  extended 
outline  of  a  treatment  of  fractions.  They  should  be  taught  thoroughly 
rather  than  rapidly,  and  the  addition,  subtraction,  multii^licaiion,  and 
division  of  fractions  should  be  taught  by  means  of  objects.  Each  princi- 
ple should  be  learned  from  objects.  In  fact,  all  arithmetic  should  be 
taught  fron  objects,  and  in  no  other  way. 

Pupils  should  be  required  to  explain  each  problem  in  correct  English, 
and  in  a  proper  tone  of  voice.  Insist  upon  neat  work  and  plain  figures. 
Occasionally  give  exercises  in  such  multiplication  as  9876 

7435  and  require  the 

figures  of  the  product  to  be  written  in  straight  columns.  Dictate  many 
long  columns  to  advanced  classes  for  addition  and  reqtiire  neat  work. 

The  •'  Four  Fundamental  Rules  "  are  employed  every  day  in  business, 
and  pupils  should  receive  careful  instruction  in  them.  Time  spent  upon 
(.Greatest  Common  Factor,  Least  Common  Multiple  and  Allegation  is, 
practically,  time  lost.  • 

PHYvSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE. 

Instru.ction  in  these  subjects  is  prescribed  by  the  school  law,  as  are  the 
text- books  to  be  used  The  study  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol 
and  narcotics  is  important,  but  it  is  a  mistake  and  a  perversion  to  subor- 
<linate  the  whole  science  of  physiology  to  it.  The  best  practical  results 
for  the  pupil  should  be  expected,  not  from  exaggerated  accounts  and 
flaming  pictures  of  abnormal  conditions,  but  from  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  normal  processes  that  go  forward  in  the  body.  The  text-book 
ought  to  be  supplemented  by  demonstrations  wherever  possible.  For  ex- 
ample, the  relations  of  the  bones  to  one  another,  the  different  kinds  of 
joints  and  levers,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  portion  of  the  skeletons  of 
other  animals  ;  so  also  the  structure  of  the  muscles,  the  internal  organs, 
the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  etc.,  may  be  demonstrated  upon  specimens  to 
be  had  by  keeping  an  eye  open  for  the  opportunities  which  the  kitchen 
offers. 

TEACHER'S  COURSE. 

The  teacher  will  find  almost  indispensable  for  his  private  study  some 
such  book  as  Martin's  Human  Body,  Briefer  Course  (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
|;i,2o).      Mo.st  valuable  directions  for  practical  demon.strations  are  given 
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in  the  appendixes  to  a  number  of  the  ch'^pters.  If  a  more  elaborate  re- 
ference book  is  desired,  Kirke's  Handbook  of  Physiology  (Blakiston, 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  14th  edition,  I3),  is  recommended. 

BOTANY. 

The  study  of  plants  ought  to  begin  early  in  the  school  life  of  th'.'  child. 
It  occupies  those  two  faculties  which  are  the  first  to  assert  themselves  in 
development— observation  and  memory — and  the  teacher  cannot  afford  to 
violate  the  order  of  nature. 

The  material  for  the  study  is  everywhere  abundant,  costs  nothing,  is 
easily  handled  and  attractive,  and,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
may  be  had  all  the  year  round.  This  is  important,  because  without  this 
material  botany  counts  for  nothing.  There  can  be  no  profitable  study  of 
plants  apart  from  the  plants  themselves  Indeed,  mere  book  knowledge 
is  here  not  only  worthless,  but  positively  harmful.  Instead  of  feeding, 
it  dwarfs  the  very  faculty  for  the  sake  of  which  botany  stands  in  Ihe 
school  course.  Accordingly,  no  lesson  should  be  given  without  the  ma- 
terial actually  in  hand  to  illustrate  it,  particularly  in  the  case  of  pupils 
beginning  to  study. 

The  school  law  does  not  require  instruction  in  botany,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  the  course  will  not  to  any  extent  displace  what  is  pre- 
scribed. On  the  contrary,  it  will  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
quicken  the  minds  and  enliven  the  energies  of  the  whole  school,  so  that 
when  the  brief  lesson  here  suggested  is  over,  the  pupils  will  turn  refreshed 
to  their  other  work. 

I'irst,  as  to  the  time  of  the  lesson.  It  need  not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes,  say,  three  times  a  week,  though  the  material  in  hand  may  war- 
rant an  extension  beyond  this  limit.  Let  it  be  taken  up  whenever  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  seem  to  call  for  it.  An  occasional  excursion 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  will  be  useful.  It  may  fall  at  the  mid- 
day recess  or  on  Saturday,  according  to  the  distance  to  be  covered. 

The  lesson  itself  will  be  conducted  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  alert 
teacher.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
work  which  may  be  undertaken  profitably  and  the  general  way  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  done.  Turn  the  entire  school  for  the  time  into  one  class. 
Let  there  be  no  text-book.  Direct  attention  to  the  specimen  in  hand  by 
questions,  such  as.  What  is  it  ?  Where  does  it  grow?  What  is  it  good 
for,  etc  ?  vSuppose  the  plant  to  be  a  mushroom  gathered  on  the  way  to 
school.  By  questioning,  guide  the  observation  of  the  pupils  to  the  chief 
features  in  the  structure  of  the  plant  and  give  the  names  (the  common 
names  whenever  possible)  of  these  features.  Cut  the  cap  from  the  stem 
and  lay  it,  gills  down,  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  some  such  statement  as 
"  We  shall  see  to-morrow  what  will  happen."  The  spores  will  be  found 
to  have  fallen  from  the  gills  in  radial  ridges  on  the  paper,  when  the  cap 
is  lifted  carefully.  There  may  follow  comment  on  the  number  of  the 
spores,  their  minute  size,  their  dispersal  by  the  wind,  and  their  work  in 
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making  new  plants  when  they  fall  in  the  proper  places.  The  spores  from 
a  mushroom  which  bears  on  the  underside  many  tubes  instead  of  gills 
may  be  collected  in  the  same  way.  They  will  fall  out  of  the  tubes  in 
little  heaps.  In  a  favorable  season  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  bring  as 
many  different  kinds  of  mushrooms  to  the  school  as  they  can  find,  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  situation  in  which  they  grow  be  noted.  There 
may  follow  a  lesson  on  moulds,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  on 
decaying  fruit,  etc.  In  some  two  or  three  lessons  the  pupils  have  dis- 
covered the  great  group  of  the  fungi.  The  same  method  may  be  pursued 
with  a  moss,  a  fern,  and  a  number  of  flowering  plants.  Germinating 
beans  and  other  seeds  in  wet  sand,  and  noting  the  stages  of  their  growth 
will  be  simple  and  profitable.  There  should  be  lessons  on  leaves,  on  buds, 
on  the  storage  of  food,  on  flowers  and  insects,  and  on  fruits. 

TEACHER'S  COURSE. 

The  more  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  plant  world  the  teacher  is,  the 
more  effective  will  the  instruction  in  botany  be.  But  this  work  may  be 
taken  up  on  a  much  slighter  basis  of  knowledge  than  would  appear  to  be 
ntcessarj',  provided  the  preparation  for  the  particular  lesson  is  genuine 
and  full.  SufiBcient  preparation  for  the  w^ork  here  suggested  may  be 
made  by  the  study  of  the  following  books  :  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  |i.io)  and  Spalding's  Introduction  of  Botany  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  $i).  These  books  supplement  one  another  and  maj'  be  mastered 
without  a  teacher.  Goodale's  little  book  Concerning  a  Few  Common 
Plants  (Heath's  Guides  for  Science  Teaching,  20c.)  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. Wilson's  Nature  Study  (Macmillan  Co.,  90c.)  is  a  teacher's 
manual  and  abounds  in  helpful  suggestions.  Bailey's  Lessons  with 
Plants  (Macmillan  Co.,  |r.io)  will  prove  itself  an  invaluable  companion. 
Geddes'  Chapters  in  Modern  Botany  (Scribner's  Sons,  lii.25),  presents  the 
wider  aspects  of  the  science  and  will  give  the  teacher  a  rich  fund  of  illus- 
trative material.  If  a  microscope  is  available,  so  nmch  the  better  ;  but  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

SCHOOL-ROOM  SUGGESTIONS. 

Have  few  rules  and  never  make  a  rule  unless  you  need  it.  A  good 
teacher  is  seldom  troubled  with  disorder. 

On  the  first  day  of  school — and  every  day  of  school — be  in  the  room 
ready  to  receive  the  pupils.  Organize  at  once  and  endeavor  to  give  each 
pupil  something  to  do  as  soon  as  possible.  Do  dot  talk  your  pupils  into 
di.sorder  by  telling  what  "  nice  boj's  and  girls  "  you  wish  them  to  be,  or 
by  boasting  that  your  last  school  was  the  best  you  ever  had  and  that  you 
don't  see  why  your  present  one  may  not  even  surpass  it.  Stop  talking 
and  go  to  teaching. 

The  teacher  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  disorder  and  to  this 
end  he  should  have  .scholarship  ; 
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Should  carefully  prepare  each  lesson,  neglecting  not  even  the  lowest 
reading  class  ; 

Should  try  to  learn  more  and  more  about  teaching  year  by  year  ; 

Should  know  where  the  lesson  begins  and  not  lose  time  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "  Where  does  the  lesson  begin  to-day?" 

Should  remember  that  too  much  talk  means  too  little  teach  ; 

Should  not  teach  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  ; 

Should  not  teach  unless  the  pupils  are  quiet. 

CARE  OF  SCHOOLROOM. 

The  school-room  should  be  kept  "  neat  and  clean  "  at  all  times.  The 
teacher  who  sweeps  the  floor  will  find  volunteers  among  his  pupils  eager 
to  do  the  sweeping,  and  when  pupils  undertake  the  care  of  the  school- 
room less  ink  will  be  spilled,  less  paper  thrown  on  the  floor,  and  less  mud 
brought  in  on  the  shoes.  With  little  effort  a  wood  box  may  be  secured 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  floor  greatly  improved  by  not  having 
wood  piled  up  near  the  stove. 

Before  leaving  the  school-room  at  the  close  of  the  day  erase  all  work 
on  the  blackboard  and  put  everything  in  readiness  for  the  next  day's 
work. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  importance  of  keeping  the  school- 
room "  neat  and  clean."  Dirty  floors  and  window  panes  indicate  a  care- 
less teacher.  The  teacher  who  likes  a  neat,  tid}'  school-room  will  find  a 
way  to  keep  it  so.  One  who  is  willing  to  teach  where  the  window  panes 
are  dirty,  the  floor  unswept,  and  the  walls  unsightly,  should  not  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  our  youth. 

RECESS. 

Children  should  be  under  the  teacher's  supervision  at  recess.  Many  a 
serious  quarrel  has  begun  in  play  at  recess  and  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  teacher  been  on  the  play-ground.  When  the  recess  signal 
is  given  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  rush  from  the  school-room 
laughing  and  talking.  The  teacher  should  have  the  pupils  rise  and 
march  from  the  building  in  as  perfect  order  as  possible.  They  should 
return  to  the  school-room  itL  the  same  manner  after  recess.  Too  often  at 
recess,  or  when  the  school  is  dismissed,  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
room  in  noise  and  confusion.  When  they  march  from  the  room  require 
them  to  form  in  line  in  the  yard  and  wait  until  a  signal  from  you  before 
the}'  "break  ranks." 

PUNISHMENTS. 

The  best  teachers  resort  to  punishments  less  and  less  the  longer  they 
teach.  It  savors  of  the  brute  when  a  teacher  boasts  of  his  having  "  con- 
quered a  boy"  by  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment.  All  punish-' 
ment,  however,  is  not  corporal  punishment,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best 
teachers  must  punish  occasionally.  It  is  impossible  to  state  how  and  for 
what,  punishment  shall  be  inflicted.     The  teacher's  desire  should  be  not 
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so  much  to  find  out  a  penalty  for,  but  rather  a  preventive  of,  bad  con- 
duct. 

The  best  preventive  is  tact.  Tact  is  inborn,  and  yet  it  may  be  made 
more  and  more  effective  if  the  teacher  strives  to  gain  knowledge  and 
skill  by  studying  the  ways  of  successful  teachers  and  attending  teachers' 
meetings  of  all  kinds. 

The  following  books  are  very  helpful  :  Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching; 
Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order. 

THE  vSCHOOL  MUSEUM. 

As  a  means  of  stimulating  and  guiding  the  observing  powers,  the  gath- 
ering of  natural  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  is  entitled  to  the 
first  consideration:  Let  it  be  understood  that  anything,  whether  com- 
mon or  uncommon,  will  be  acceptable,  so  that  the  collection  will  stand 
as  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  school  district. 

There  are  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  and  minerals,  which  should  be 
reduced  to  approximately  uniform  size,  saj-,  three  inches  diameter  ;  the 
different  kinds  of  soil,  which  may  be  put  in  small  bottles;  mosses,  lichens, 
ferns,  and  flowering  plants,  which  may  be  dried  and  pressed  and  fasten- 
ed to  staff  paper  of  uniform  size  ;  likewise  many  forms  of  animal  life  and 
many  specimens  of  the  work  of  animals 

A  few  simple  shelves  will  suffice  to  receive  the  material,  which  ought 
to  be  grouped  "  with,  the  assistance  "  of  the  pupils  ;  and  here  the  teacher 
has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  training  the  judgment,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  nature  study.  Let  each  specimen  be  named,  if 
possible,  on  a  label,  together  with  its  locality  and  collector. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  select  typical  specimens  from  the  number  of 
duplicates  brought  in,  though  it  is  more  important  to  have  all  the  pupils 
represented  in  the  museum  than  to  save  space  on  the  shelves. 

The  primary  object  sought  in  such  a  museum  is,  not  the  possessions  of 
the  specimens,  but  the  gathering  of  them  by  the  pupils-  The  teacher 
will,  therefore,  feel  no  embarrassment  because  of  his  inadequate  means 
either  of  displaying  or  of  preserving  them.  He  will  seek  to  have  each 
generation  of  pupils  contribute  to  the  collection,  and  so  replace  lost  or 
deteriorated  material,  as  well  as  enlarge  the  number  of  specimens. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  EYES  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

RICH.\RD  H.  LEWIS,  M.  D  ,  RAI.EIGH,  N.  C,  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Of  all  the  sf  ecial  senses,  that  of  sight  is  by  far  the  most  important  to 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  and,  in  general  estimation,  to  his  happiness 
as  well.  The  preservation,  therefore,  of  this  most  precious  sense  in  its 
perfection  should  receive  thoughtful  attention  from  all  those  who  are  in 
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any  way  responsible  for  the  care  and  management  of  their  fellow  beings. 
Inasmuch  as  the  teacher  has  the  immediate  oversight  and  control  of 
nearly  the  entire  population  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  during  the  period 
of  life  when  the  eye  is  most  liable  to  damage  from  preventable  causes, 
which  causes  are  incidental  to  the  work  done  under  his  supervision,  it  is 
manifest  that  upon  him,  above  all  others,  rests  this  responsibility.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  make  as  plain  as  may  be  possible,  in  dealing  with 
a  technical  subject,  how  he  can  best  form  his  duty  in  this  respect.  In  or- 
der to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  best  method  of  caring  for 
an  organ  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  its  structure  and  workings, 
or  functions,  and  so  I  shall  lay  the  foundation  for  the  practical  part  that 
is  to  follow,  by  giving,  as  simply  as  possible,  the  essential  features  of  the 
eye  as  the  organ  of  vision. 

The  eye  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  globe,  a  trifle  less,  as  a  rule,  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  three  layers  lying 
upon  one  another  like  those  of  an  onion,  and  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled 
wiih  three  perfectly  transparent  fluids  or  humors.  The  outermost  of  the 
three  coats  is  called  the  sclerotic,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  hard.  It 
is  white,  opaque  and  very  tough.  It  is  the  skeleton  of  the  eye  and  pre- 
serves its  shape,  at  the  same  time,  by  its  strength  and  toughness,  protect- 
ing from  injury  the  extremely  delicate  structure  it  encloses.  It  is  "the 
white  of  the  eye."  This  white  coat  does  not  cover  the  entire  ball,  but  in 
front  there  is  an  opening  equal  in  area  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
surface.  This  opening  is  filled  in  with  a  transparent  structure  known  as 
the  cornea,  which  is  set  in  the  white  coat  very  much  like  a  watch  crystal 
is  set  in  its  rim.  The  middle  coat,  the  choroid,  is  composed  chiefly  of 
blood  vessels  for  nourishing  the  other  structures,  and  a  kind  of  dark  pig- 
ment, which  is  an  element  in  the  visual  process.  Intimately  connected 
with  the  choroid,  though  an  entirely  different  structure,  is  the  iris  (rain- 
bow), the  beautiful,  many  colored  circular  curtain,  with  a  round  opening 
near  its  center,  the  pupil,  which  ^angs  suspended  from  the  junction  of 
the  sclerotic  and  cornea.  The  pupil,  or  window  through  which  we  see, 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  amount  of  light,  automatically  regulat- 
ing the  amount  that  falls  upon  the  sensitive  retina,  which  is  the  inner- 
most and  most  important  of  the  three  coats.  The  retina  is  an  extremely 
delicate  and  complex  structure,  and  \s  par  excellence  the  organ  of  vision. 
It  may  be  compared  to  the  telegraph  instrument  which  is  connected  with 
the  central  office,  the  brain,  by  means  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve, 
the  conduct, ng  wires. 

Of  the  three  humors  filling  the  hollow  of  the  ball,  the  only  one  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  us  in  this  connection  is  the  crystalline.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely elastic  semi-solid  enclosed  in  a  little  sac  or  bag,  the  capsule. 
Of  the  shape  of  a  double  convex  lens,  it  hangs  suspended  just  behind  the 
iris,  touching  it  at  the  pupillary  border.  Surrounding  the  edge  of  the 
lens  is  a  circular  muscle,  the  ciliary,  or  muscle  of  accommodation,  which 
regulates  the  amount  of  the  convexity  of  the  lens,  thereby  adjusting  its 
focus  of  light  from  objects  at  different  distances. 
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The  eye  is  moved  in  different  directions — up,  down,  out,  in — by  four 
recti,  or  straight  muscles,  and  rotated  on  its  axis  by  two  oblique.  Of 
these,  only  the  internal  recti,  which  converge  the  two  eyes  ou  near  ob- 
jects, as  in  reading,  etc.,  are  of  special  interest  to  us. 

Optically  considered,  the  eye  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  camera  of 
the  photographer,  with  which  many  of  my  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  : 
the  double  convex  lens  which  focuses  the  light  from  the  object  to  be 
photographed,  thereby  making  a  distinct  picture  of  it  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  just  as  the  lens  of  the  eye  does  upon  the  retina  ;  the  perforated 
disc,  the  iris  ;  the  sensitive  plate,  the  retina  ;  and  the  adjusting  screw 
which  regulates  the  focus,  the  muscle  of  accommodation.  In  the  camera, 
when  the  ground-glass  plate  at  the  back,  on  which  the  operator  brings 
out  a  clear  and  sharply  defined  image  of  the  object  to  be  photographed 
before  he  substitutes  for  it  the  plate  covered  with  chemicals  sensitive  to 
light,  is  out  of  focus — too  near  to  or  too  far  from  the  lens — thereby 
blurring  the  image,  he  changes  its  position  by  turning  the  adjusting 
screw  until  the  plate  is  precisely  at  the  focus.  In  the  eye,  the  distance 
between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is  fixed,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  uioved 
to  and  fro  to  find  the  focus,  so  another  method  must  be  employed.  That 
method  consists  in  a  change  in  the  convexity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
which,  owing  to  the  optical  fact  that  the  more  convex  a. lens  the  shorter 
its  focus,  and  vice  vena,  accomplishes  the  same  end  by  putting  the  focus 
exactly  on  the  retina.  This  is  done  by  the  varying  contractions  and  re- 
laxations of  the  ciliary  muscle  which  thus  accommodates  or  adjusts  the 
eye. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  two  methods,  as  bearing  on  our 
subject,  is  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  a  mechanical  process,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  a  vital  one.  Brass  and  steel  never  get  tired,  but  muscles  always 
do,  if  overworked.  And  right  here  is  the  trouble  in  most  weak  eN'es — 
the  overstraining  from  one  cause  or  another  of  this  little  muscle  of  ac- 
commodation. Let  us  see  how  it  can  be  overstrained.  In  the  normal 
eye,  the  retina  is  exacLly  at  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  light,  which  is 
synonymous  with  rays  of  light  from  distant  objects.  So  that  when  we 
look  at  distinct  objects  the  muscles  of  accommodation  and  those  of  con- 
vergence, the  internal  straight  muscles  of  the  two  ey'es,  are  completely 
relaxed — at  rest— just  as  the  muscle  of  our  body  are  when  we  are  lying 
down — we  see  without  effort.  The  nearer  the  object  is  brought  to  the 
eye  the  more  divergent  are  the  rays  of  light,  the  farther  from  the  lens 
and,  therefore,  the  farther  behind  the  retina,  whose  position  is  fixed,  is 
the  focus,  and  the  greater  the  effort  required  of  the  muscle  of  accommo- 
dation, to  sufficiently  increase  the  convexity  of  the  lens  and  shorten  the 
focus  upto  the  retina  and  make  a  distinct  picture  of  the  object,  until, 
finally,  the  limit  of  the  muscle's  power  is  reached,  and  we  can  no  longer 
see  clearly.  The  nearer,  also,  the  object  the  greater  the  effort  required 
of  the  muscles  of  convergence,  which  act  pari  passu  with  the  muscles  of 
accommodation,  to  keep  both  eyes  fixed  on  the  object,  and  they,  too,  are 
strained  by  too  close  an  approximation  of  the  object.     Try  reading  a  few 
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minutes  at  the  very  nearest  point  you  can  see  distinctly,  and  you  will  ob- 
tain a  practical  demonstration  of  eye  strain.  But  all  eyes  are  not  normal. 
Some  are  too  short — the  far-sighted  eye — and  the  focus  for  all  rays  is  be- 
hind the  retina,  and  even  a  distant  vision  requires  an  accommodation 
effort.  Some  are  too  long — the  near-sighted  eye— in  which  a  clear  image 
can  be  made  on  the  retina  only  by  bringing  the  object  sufficiently  near, 
by  making  the  rays  sufficiently  divergent  to  put  the  focus  on  the  retina. 
Then  there  are  other  eyes  whose  curvatures  are  irregular,  in  which  lines 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  can  never  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina 
at  the  same  time.  When  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  object,  for  example, 
are  distinct  the  vertical  are  blurred,  and  when  the  eye  is  adjusted  for  the 
vertical,  the  horizontal  become  correspondingly  indistinct.  Consequently, 
such  an  eye  can  never,  through  any  inherent  power  of  its  own,  see  clearly 
any  object,  eithter  far  or  near.  This  error  is  called  astigmatism,  and  is 
the  most  troublesome  and  annoying  of  all,  being  an  extremely  common 
cause  of  headache  and  other  nervous  symptoms. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  the  muscle  of  accommodation 
is  strained  in  the  normal  eye  if  the  book  is  held  too  close  ;  that  in  the  far- 
sighted  eye  this  strain  is  still  greater,  because  such  an  eye  has  to  use  a 
part  of  its  adjusting  power  for  distance,  and  therefore  has  less  than  the 
normal  amount  of  power  of  adjustment  for  near  objects  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  the  error — the  shortness  of  the  eye  from  before  backward  ; 
that  in  the  near  sighted  eye  the  muscles  of  covergence  are  .strained,  owing 
to  the  necessity  for  approximating  the  object  too  near;  and  the  astigmatic 
eye,  from  the  attempt  of  the  little  muscle,  on  all  occasions,  to  do  two 
things  at  the  same  time,  or  as  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  possible.  Operat- 
ing under  such  unfavorable  conditions,  the  astigmatic  eye  is  easily  fatigued 
by  continuous  work  of  any  kind,  as  in  sight-seeing,  reading  or  sewing. 

Having  paved  the  way  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  it,  we  are  now 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  the  main  thing  in  the  practical  care  of  the 
eyes  school  children  is  to  prevent  too  close  an  approximation  of  the  book 
to  the  eye.  It  should  be  held  at  least  ten  inches  from  the  eye.  How  is 
this  to  be  done?  By  removing  the  causes  of  it.  What  are  the  causes  r 
(i)  Insufficient  light.  Every  one  knows  that  in  a  dim  light  we  must 
hold  a  smallobject  closer  to  the  eye  than  in  a  bright  light.  (2)  Small  or 
bad  print.  (3)  Faulty  arrangement  of  seats  and  desks— such  a  propor- 
tion between  the  heights  of  the  two  as  to  make  the  desk  relatively  too 
high,  thereby  pushing  the  book  up  under  the  child's  nose,  no  matter  how 
erect  he  may  sit.  Seats  without  proper  backs,  compelling  the  child,  for 
want  of  support  to  rest  himself  by  leaning  on  the  desk.  (4)  Improper 
position  in  writing,  which  not  only  brings  the  paper  too  close  to  the  eyes, 
but  puts  a  further  strain  upon  the  external  muscles,  which  direct  and  fix 
the  eyes  upon  the  object,  by  causing  the  writer  to  look  obliquely  instead 
of  straight  ahead  and  slightly  downward — the  natural  direction.  On  this 
account,  as  well  as  because  an  erect  position  of  the  body  is  a  necessity — 
not  to  mention  other  advantages — the  vertical  system  of  writing  is  to  be 
highly  commended.     The  above  enumerated  causes  act  upon  all  eyes,  but 
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with  most  effect  upon  defective  eyes,  which  see  with  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty, at  best. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  strain  upon  the  eyes  ?  Whenever  an  organ  is 
required  to  do  an  unusual  amount  of  work,  nature  provides  the  extra 
power  needed  by  sending  more  blood  to  it.  So  the  over-strained  eye  is 
in  a  state  of  congestion,  and  often  aches  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 
But  the  discomfort  is  not  the  greatest  trouble.  The  nutrition  of  the  eye 
is  impaired  by  the  irregularity  in  the  circulation,  the  retina  becomes  irri- 
table and  sensitive,  and  often  the  other  coats  become  softened  and  the 
ball  being  squeezed  laterally  by  the  excessive  convergence,  these  coats 
gradually  give  way  behind,  and  the  ball  becomes  elongated. 

It  is  in  this  way  near-sightedness  originates  and  is  increased  in  degree. 
Children  are  not  born  near-sighted,  but  become  so  in  the  early  years  of 
their  school  life  when  their  tissues,  including,  of  course,  those  of  the  eye, 
are  soft  and  plastic.  Investigations  on  this  line  show  that  the  proportion 
of  near-sighted  in  some  of  the  large  schools,  particularly  in  Germany, 
varies  from  i  or  2  per  cent,  in  the  first  grade,  to  60  per  cent,  or  more  in 
the  highest.  The  variation  is  not  usually  so  great,  but  there  is  a  marked 
increase  as  school  life  progresses.  The  darker  the  school  houses  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  near-sighted.  The  popular  idea,  that  near- 
sighted eyes  are  strong  eyes  is  an  error  ;  they  are  often  weak,  and  not  in- 
frequently diseased — blindness  occasionally  being  the  final  result  in  the 
worst  forms. 

vStrain  of  any  kind  can  be  better  borne  by  the  strong  and  vigorous  than 
by  the  feeble  and  delicate,  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  anything 
that  lowers  the  vital  powers  will  react  unfavorably  upon  the  eye,  as  well 
as  upon  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Nothing  is  more  important  to  a 
])roper  performance  of  the  vital  processes  than  a  full  supply  of  oxygen, 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Children  suffer  greatly  in  this  respect  in  our  over- 
crowded school-rooms  heated  by  a  close-stove.  So,  in  caring  for  the 
eyes  do  not  forget  the  proper  veniiialion  of  the  school-room. 

But  most  important  of  all  to  the  eye  is  the  proper  lighting  of  the 
school-room.  The  aggregate  amount  of  window  space  should  not  be  less 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  floor  space  ;  3333  would  be  better.  The  windows 
should  be  high,  reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  located  on  the  left 
side  and  behind,  the  wall  in  front  of  the  pupils  being  alwaj-s  without 
openings — a  dead  wall. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  suggest  to  all  teachers  the  advisability  of  test- 
ing* both  the  sight  and  hearing  of  each  pupil  upon  admission,  assigning 
those  with  defective  sight  tn  the  seats  nearest  the  windows,  and  those 
with  defective  hearing  to  the  seats  nearest  the  teacher.  By  doing  this 
many  a  child  would  not  only  be  enabled  to  do  better  work,  but  would 
also  be  saved  the  pain  caused  by  unjust  and  undeserved  reproaches. 


♦The  State  Board  of  Health  has  had  it  in  mind  to  dit-tribute  test  types  with  instruc- 
tions to  all  our  schools,  but  the  appropriation  has  been  too  small  to  permit  the  expen- 
diture necessarv. 
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CARE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 

President's  Office, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.    March  4,  189S. 
To  Instructors  in  the  Public  Scliools  : 

In  consideration  of  the  marked  deterioration  of  the  human  teeth,  so 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  all  practitioners  of  dental  sur- 
gery, the  Dental  Society  of  North  Carolina  has  requested  the  Board  of 
Dental  Examiners  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  most  important  subject, 
and  to  ask  that  you  urge  upon  parents  and  pupils  the  great  necessity  for 
intelligent  care  of  the  teeth. 

In  obedience  to  this  request  we  submit  the  following  : 
First.  The  premature  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  the  disorders  incident  to 
decayed  and  broken  teeth,  are  misfortunes  of  the  gravest  character,  re- 
sulting not  only  in  the  disfiguration  of  the  mouth  and  face,   but  abso- 
lutely destroying  health. 

Second.  The  critical  period  is  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  year. 
The  want  of  attention  to  the  temporary,  or  shedding  teeth,  is  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  health  of  the  child,  and  may  be  an  incalculable 
injury  to  the  permanent,  or  second  set. 

Third.  At  an  early  age  children  easily  contract  habits  which  may  be 
difficult  to  correct  ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  habit  of  swallowing 
food  without  proper'mastication,  a  condition  which  generally  results  from 
the  inability  to  chew  comfortably.  Thus  a  mass  of  food  is  thrown  into 
ihe  stomach,  unmasticated,  and  mmiixed  with  saliva,  in  which  condition 
it  ferments,  and  half  of  its  nutritive  power  is  lost.  Indigestion  and 
chronic  dyspepsia  often  result.  Faulty  nutrition,  arising  from  the  want 
of  proper  assimilation  of  food,  prevents  a  healthy  mental  and  physical 
growth  and  development. 

Fourth.  To  prevent  the  decay  and  premature  loss  of  teeth  the  simplest 
and  most  effective  treatment  is  a  thorough  use  of  the  brush,  with  a  well 
prepared  dentrifice,  at  least  twice  daily — in  the  morning,  and  at  night  be- 
fore retiring.  Those  who  cannot  afford  a  dentrifice,  prescribed  by  some 
competent  dentist,  will  find  English  Precipitated  Chalk  answers  well  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  at  a  trifling  cost. 

Fifth.  Parents  should  direct  and  encourage  their  children  to  cleanse 
their  mouths  and  dislodge  all  particles  of  food  after  each  meal.  Every 
child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  should  be  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  competent  dental  surgeon,  in  order  that  even  the  decay  of  the 
temporary  teeth  may  be  treated,  and  irregularities  may  be  prevented. 

V.  E.  Turner,  D.  D.  S.,  President, 
R.  H.  Jones,  D.  D.  S.,  Secretary, 
Thos.  M.  Hunter,  D.  D.  S., 
J.  E.  Matthews,  D.  D.  S., 
Sid.  P.  HiLLiARD,  D.  D.  S., 
C.  A.  Bland,  D.  D.  S., 

Members  of  Examining  Board. 

I  heartily  endorse  this  letter  and  trust  that  our  public  school  teachers 
will  give  this  important  subject  the  time  and  consideration  it  deserves. 

C.  H.  Mebane, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction  N.  C, 
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The  following  circular   was  distributed  throughout  the 
State  during  the  year  1897  : 


TO  thb:  school  committeemen  of  north 

CAROLINA 

Principal  Points  of   the    Public   School  Law  Ex- 
plained. 

To  the  School  Cormnitteemen  of  North  Carolina: 

For  your  guidance  and  direction  in  performing  the  du- 
ties of  the  important  office  you  hold,  I  send  you  this  circu- 
lar of  general  information  in  regard  to  the  school  law. 

Your  services  and  your  labor  must  be  that  of  love  and  of 
patriotism,  as  there  is  no  compensation  provided  for  you. 
Upon  you  largely  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
public  schools  for  the  next  two  years. 

formation  of  districts. 

The  law  requires  the  County  Board  of  Education  on  the 
first  Monday  in  July  to  divide  the  county  into  as  many 
school  districts  as  there  are  townships  in  each  county.  It 
does  not  require  the  township  lines  and  the  school  district 
lines  to  be  the  same,  but  it  does  require  that  there  shall  be 
the  same  number  of  districts  as  there  are  townships. 

school  near  township  line. 

A  school  may  be  taught  at  or  near  a  township  line  by 
the  consent  of  the  committees  of  the  adjacent  townships, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 
When  children  are  transferred  from  one  township  to  an- 
other, the  j^ro  rata  share  of  the  school  money  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  they  are  transferred  should  be  transferred 
also  to  the  district  into  which  they  are  received. 
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BALANCE   ON    LEDGER. 

The  chairman  of  each  committee  should  obtain  from  the 
County  Supervisor  a  statement  of  the  balance  on  the  school 
fund  ledger  due  each  school,  white  and  colored,  in  his  town- 
ship, as  the  term  of  the  old  committee  has  expired,  and  the 
schools  now  pass  under  the  entire  control  of  the  new  com- 
mittee, and  the  balance  due  each  school  will  be  disbursed 
by  the  new  committee. 

OLD    CONTRACTS. 

While  the  old  committe  had  no  power  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  a  teacher  to  extend  beyond  their  term  of  office, 
yet  several  of  the  old  committees  have  done  so,  and  in  such 
case  the  new  committee  should  endorse  and  carry  out,  in 
good  faith,  all  such  contracts,  provided  they  are  reasonable 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  otherwise  they 
need  not  regard  such  contracts,  as  they  are  not  bound  in 
law  or  morals  so  to  do. 

NEXT    APPORTIONMENT,    HOW    MADE. 

The  next  apportionment  of  school  money  will  be  made 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January  next,  and  each  district's  share  will  be  on  2.  per 
capita  basis,  as  shown  by  the  census  report.  To  illustrate, 
if  there  are  10,000  children  of  school  age  in  the  county,  and 
there  are  $10,000  of  school  money  to  be  apportioned,  ard 
your  district  has  800  children,  then  your  district  will  receive 
$800.  The  County  Supervisor,  on  the  first  oSIonday  in  Jan- 
uary, will  mail  you  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  your  ap- 
portionment. Your  committee  is  then  required  to  meet 
on  the  second  Monday  in  January  and  apportion  this  money 
to  the  various  schools,  white  and  colored,  in  your  district. 
The  law  requires  that  each  committee  shall  have  a  book, 
and  open  an  account  with  each  school.  In  this  book  will 
be  kept  an  account,  not  only  of  the  amount  received  from 
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the  County  Board  of  Education  annually  for  that  district, 
but  also  the  amount  apportioned  by  the  committee  to  each 
school,  the  amount  received  from  teachers  from  pay  pupils, 
and  the  amount  paid  out  for  each  school  for  teachers'  sala- 
ries, for  building  and  repairs,  and  for  all  other  purposes. 

NAME    OF    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

The  names  of  the  districts  of  the  various  counties  have 
been  named  and  designated  by  the  names  of  the  townships 
of  these  counties. 

The  committee  of  each  of  these  townships  will  number 
their  schools  as  follows  :  School  No.  i,  white  ;  school  No.  2, 
white,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  white  schools  are  numbered 
in  their  districts.  Then  they  will  number  the  colored 
schools  likewise,  beginning  with  No.  i,  colored;  school  No. 
2,  colored,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  colored  schools  are  num- 
bered. We  will  suppose  there  are  five  white  schools  and 
three  colored  schools  in  a  township.  If  there  are  $800  ap- 
portioned to  this  township,  it  is  not  divided  among  these 
schools  equally,  nor  is  it  apportioned  between  them  fer 
capita^  but  to  each  school,  white  and  colored,  according  to 
its  grade;  therefore,  the  committee  is  required  to  grade  their 
schools  and  divide  the  money  accordingly,  so  that  each 
school  in  the  district  shall  have  approximately  the  same 
length  of  school  term,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  each  year.  This 
is  the  most  delicate  and  careful  work  that  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  do.  Your  powers  here  are  broad  and  abso- 
lute, and  upon  your  judgment  and  wisdom,  in  dividing  this 
fund  among  your  schools,  depend  the  harmony  among  your 
schools  and  the  success  of  the  new  system. 

HOW    SCHOOLS    ARE    GRADED. 

By  grading,  the  law  does  not  have  reference  to  the  classes 
in  the  schools,  but  has  reference  only  to  the  character  of 
the  schools,  the  qualifications  and  salaries   of   the  teachers 
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required.  The  grade  of  each  school  will  depend  largely 
upon  three  conditions,  namely  :  ist,  The  grade  of  advance- 
ment among  the  pupils  attending  that  school ;  2nd,  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  public 
education  ;  and  3rd,  The  average  attendance  during  the 
school  term.  Let  us  illustrate  :  If  school  No.  i,  white,  has 
a  large  average  attendance,  and  there  is  educational  interest 
in  the  community,  and  the  children  are  advanced,  their 
school.  No.  I,  white,  should  be  so  graded,  and  the  appor- 
tionment to  that  school  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  suitable  teacher  at  a  good  salary. 
If  at  school  No.  2,  white,  no  advanced  pupils  attend,  all 
probably  in  the  primary  grades,  little  interest  is  taken  in 
education  in  that  community,  and  the  average  attendance 
is  small,  then  school  No.  2,  white,  should  be  so  graded,  and 
the  apportionment  so  made  that  they  will  obtain  a  good 
primary  teacher,  at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the  grade 
of  work  required. 

S.\LARIES   OF   TEACHERS   AND    LENGTH    OF   TERM. 

The  apportionment  to  the  other  schools,  white  and  col- 
ored, in  the  township,  will  be  made  according  to  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  those  schools,  as  we  have  out- 
lined above,  but  must  be  made  with  the  purpose  to  give  all 
the  schools  the  same  length  of  term,  and  consequently  in 
apportioning  the  money  the  committee  necessarily  fixes 
the  salary  of  the  teacher  for  each  school. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  above  explanation,  that  the 
money  is  no  longer  apportioned  to  the  schools,  white  and 
colored,  fer  capita^  but  to  each  according  to  the  grade  of 
the  school  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  required 
therein.  Two  schools  may  have  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren in  each  district,  but  in  one  school  the  enrollment  may 
be  twice  as  large,  the  average  attendance  may  be  twice  as 
large,  they  may  be  more  regular  in  their  attendance,  and 
manifest  more  interest  in  education,  and  the  pupils  may  be 
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much  higher  advanced  than  In  the  other  district,  and  to 
give  to  each  of  these  schools  the  same  amount  of  money  as 
we  have  formerly  been  doing,  is  manifestly  unjust,  as  I  can 
show.  Suppose  each  of  these  schools  should  receive  $90 
for  their  annual  apportionment,  and  the  advanced  school 
should  select  a  teacher  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  their 
school,  at  a  salary  of,  say,  $30  per  month,  then  they  would 
have  a  three  months'  school.  The  other  school  may  re- 
quire only  a  primary  teacher  at  a  salary  of,  say,  $15  per 
month,  consequently  they  would  receive  a  six  months' 
school.  Here  both  schools  had  the  same  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  district,  and  receive  the  same  apportionment, 
but  one  had  a  three  months'  school  and  the  other  a  six 
months'  school.  The  new  law  disregards  the  number  of 
children  in  the  district  in  making  the  apportionment  to  a 
school,  and  considers  only  the  average  attendance,  the 
grade  of  work  required,  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  etc., 
and  gives  all  the  schools  the  same  length  of  time. 

TAKING    THE   CENSUS. 

The  County  Supervisor  is  required  to  mail  to  each  com- 
mittee, on  the  first  IMoriday  in  May,  each  year,  a  blank 
report,  on  which  they  are  to  report  the  census  of  the  school 
property  and  children,  white  and  colored,  in  their  township 
district,  which  report  must  be  returned  to  the  County  Su- 
pervisor on  or  before  the  first  IMonday  in  June  of  each  year. 
The  census  report  taken  by  the  old  committee,  this  year, 
will  not  answer  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  next  appor- 
tionment in  January,  consequently  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  new  committee  to  take  the  census  this  fall  for  the  Jan- 
uary apportionment,  blanks  for  which  will  be  furnished  the 
committees  in  due  time. 

AVERAGE    OF    SIXTY-FIVE     PUPILS. 
When  this  census  is  taken,  if  the  committee  finds  that 
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there  are  too  many  school-houses  in  the  district,  and  the 
average  is  less  than  sixty-five  pupils  to  the  school,  then  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  decrease  the  number  of  schools  until 
the  average  is  reached,  or  if  they  find  they  have  the  re- 
quired average  without  interferring  with  any  school,  still, 
thfy  should  not  hesitate  todiscontinueany  school  wherever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  the  children  are  not  inconven- 
ienced thereby.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  township  A  has 
five  white  schools  and  three  colored  schools,  making  a  total 
of  eight  schools  in  that  township  ;  suppose  the  census  shows 
that  township  A  has  600  school  children,  then  it  appears  that 
the  average  to  the  school  is  seventy-five  pupils,  and  no 
change  need  be  made  either  in  the  location  or  the  number 
of  the  schools,  unless  by  so  doing  the  committee  can  bet- 
ter serve  the  school  interests  of  their  township.  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  census  shows  that  township  A 
has  only  450  school  children  and  eight  schools,  then  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  to  the  school  is  only  about  fifty-six 
pupils,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  discontinue  some  school  in  order  that  they  will 
not  fall  under  the  required  average. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  each  school  shall  have 
sixty-five  children  assigned  to  it,  no  more  and  no  less,  for, 
on  account  of  geographical  reasons,  in  certain  localities, 
impassable  streams  and  creeks,  and  sparsely  settled  areas,  it 
will  not  be  practicable  to  have  as  many  as  sixty-five  chil- 
dren for  each  school,  and  for  these  reasons  one  school  may 
have  fewer  than  thirty  children,  but  others  may  have  as 
many  as  ninety  or  one  hundred,  but  the  average,  in  the 
whole  school  district,  should  be  not  less  than  sixty-five. 
Should  it  be  possible  in  any  township  to  have  the  general 
average  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  eighty,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  their  schools  to  do  so,  as  the  greater  the  average  the 
fewer  the  schools,  and  consequently  the  longer  the  school 
term. 
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DIVIDING    LINES    BETWEEN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  committee  of  each  township,  on  or  before  their  Jan- 
nary  meeting,  should  fix  the  dividing  lines  between  the 
various  schools  in  their  township  so  as  to  designate  the 
school  for  the  children  in  each  locality  to  attend.  These 
lines  may  be  continued  as  they  have  been  formerly,  or  they 
may  be  changed  by  the  committee  whenever  by  so  doing 
they  can  better  accommodate  the  children  of  the  district. 
The  boundary  and  description  of  each  school  should  be 
recorded  by  the  secretary  in  the  committee  book. 

The  committee  need  have  no  fear  that  the  boundaries,  as 
formerly  established,  have  been  too  large,  for  they  have 
been  remarkably  small,  and  the  number  of  schools  has  been 
too  large  in  many  instances.  I  heard  of  one  section  where 
there  are  three  small,  weak  schools,  and  the  whole  territory 
might  be  combined  into  one  strong  school,  and  no  child  in 
said  territory  would  have  to  walk  even  two  miles.  Evils 
of  this  kind  should  be  remedied  at  once. 

SMALL    ATTENDANCE. 

While  these  facts  are  deplorable,  yet  the  same  conditions 
exist  throughout  the  State.  The  census  report  for  North 
Carolina  shows  that  only  6i  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance  is  only  62  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment ;  conse- 
rjuietly  there  is  little  danger  of  making  your  districts  too 
large,  provided  the  children  can  reach  the  school-house 
without  great  inconvenience.  When  our  districts  are  made 
larger  and  the  number  of  our  schools  reduced  (which  can 
easily  be  done,  as  shown  in  the  case  referred  to  above) ,  then 
will  our  schools   have  longer  terms  with  the  same  money. 

The  respective  County  Supervisors  and  County  Boards 
of  Education  will  be  ready,  I  feel  sure,  to  co-operate  with 
you,  the  committeemen,  and  will  join  in  your  efforts  to 
enlighten  the  masses  of  your  poor  illiterate  children  in  your 
respective  counties.  C.  H.  ME  BANE, 

Sn-periuteuderd  Public  Inslrnctvni. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OFTHE  MEETING  OFSUPERVISORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C,  DECEMBER 

30,   1897. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION. 

This  report  is  published  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  accordiance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  of  Supervisors. 

I  regreat  that  we  cannot  publish  all  the  papers  read  before  the  Associa- 
tion and  a  full  report  of  each  general  discussion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  took  down  only  a  synopsis  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, not  knowing  at  the  time  that  we  would  publish  the  report. 

I  have  written  out,  as  best  I  could,  from  the  Secretary's  report,  the 
general  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

I  have  copied  a  great  deal  from  the  report  given  in  the  JVews  and  Ob- 
server. 

The  Supervisors  and  I  were  very  much  gratified  to  see  such  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  Raleigh  press. 

The  Supervisors  who  were  not  at  this  meeting  missed  a  great  deal. 

I  feel  sure  that  every  one  present  went  away  more  determined  to  make 
progress  than  when  he  came. 

Inspiration  and  zeal  were  kindled  here  that  will   surely  have  its  effect. 

I  appreciate  most  sincerely  the  sacrifice  that  was  made  by  some  of  the 
Supervisors  to  attend  this  meeting.  It  speaks  well  for  them  and  the 
cause  they  represent. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  of  school  officers  to  Prof.  Brewer's  ad- 
dress on  "  Grading  Schools  in  the  Township." 

I  trust  this  meeting  was  only  the  beginning  of  what  shall  be  at  the  fu- 
ture Annual  Meeting. 

This  meeting  was  an  experiment  on  my  part,  and  I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  result  so  far. 

C.  H.  Mebank, 
Superintendent  Public  Intruction. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  C.  H.  Mebaue,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  County  Supervisors  assembled 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  Thursday  morning,  De- 
cember 30,  1S97. 

The  Supervisors  from  the  following  counties  were  pres- 
ent, to-wit : 

D.  L.  Ellis.  Buncombe  county.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  New  Hanover  Co. 
J.  D.  Rowe,  Catawba  county                   A.  W.  Cooper.  Onslow  county. 

R.  B.  Lineberry.  Chatham  county.  J.  R.  Tingle,  Pitt  county. 

Robt.  S.  Green,  Jr.,    Davidson  Co.  N.  C.  English,  Randolph  county. 

A.  P.  Davis,  Forsyth  county.  M    N.  Mclver,    Richmond  county. 

B.  S.  Mitchell,  Franklin  county.  W.  R.  Surls,  Robeson  county. 
Alex.  Baker.  Granville  county.  E    P.  Ellington,  Rockingham  Co. 
Jas.  A.  Butler,  Iredell  county.  Street  Brewer,  Sampson  county. 
J.  H.  Painter,  Jackson  county.  A.  M.  Matics,  Vance  county. 

Ira  T.  Turlington,  Johnson  county.  H.  W.  Norris,  Wake  county. 

E.  A.  Simpkins,  Lenoir  county.  '  J.  R.   Rodwell,  Warren  couty. 
H.  A.  Grey,   Mecklenburg  county.  E.  T.  Atkinson,  Wayne  county. 
J.  M.  Deaton,  Montgomery  county.  Jas.  W.  Hayes,  Wilson  county. 
E.  M.  Cole,  Moore  county. 

H.  W.  Norris,  of  Wake  county,  called  the  meeting  to 
order.     Song,  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  was  sung. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Glenn,  of  Raleigh  Central  Methodist  Church.  The  Scrip- 
ture read  was  a  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  fol- 
lowed by  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  prayer. 

Election  of  a  presiding  officer  resulted  in  the  unanimous 
choice,  by  acclamation,  of  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Education. 

Mr.  Mebane,  on  accepting  the  chair,  appointed  J.  R. 
Rodwell,  of  Warren  County,  as  Secretary,  and  delivered  a 
most  excellent  address  on  the  object  and  importance  of 
the  meeting.  He  also  took  occasion  in  his  address  to  pay 
a  very  high  compliment  to  the  press  of  the  State  for  its 
effort  in  behalf  of  public  education.  He  wanted  it  dis- 
tictly  understood  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  not 
to  make  a  display  of  oratory,    but   to   come   together  in  a 
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practical   organization    for    practical   and  effectual    work. 
He  spoke  in  detail  as  follows  : 

I  am  very  niuch  encouraged  to  see  you  here.  This  meeting  was  called 
that  we,  as  school  officers  and  educators,  might  see  each  other  face  to 
face,  that  we  may  reason  together  for  each  other's  good  in  the  great  work 
entrusted  to  us  ;  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  each  other  in  securing  the  best  result  under  the  present  school 
law  ;  that  we  ma}-  have  unity  of  action  for  one  great  object,  namely,  the 
improvement  and  progress  of  our  public  schools 

I  know  you  have  the  interest  of  the  public  schools  at  heart  and  want 
to  make  progress  in  your  work,  because  you  have  made  a  sacrilice  to 
attend  this  meeting  in  order  that  you  may  accomplish  more  in  your  work 
when  you  return  home,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  in  this  particular  your 
expectations  may  be  fully  realized. 

My  sympathies  go  out  to  those  who  are  with  us  in  interest  and  good 
wishes,  but  are  not  able  to  be  present  in  person. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  of  great  encourage- 
ment to  all  of  us  here,  to  know  that  every  single  Supervisor  has  endorsed 
this  meeting  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  present. 

This  meeting  represents  that  interest  upon  which  the  future  of  North 
Carolina  depends.  The  boys  and  girls  of  your  respective  counties  of  to- 
day are  to  be  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow.  What  the  future  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  our  State  shall  be  largely  depends  upon  you, 
who  are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  what  instruction  the  majority  of 
the  children  will  receive. 

Would  that  I  could,  to  some  extent,  impress  upon  you  the  greatness  of 
your  responsibility. 

Would  that  you  could  more  fully  realize  that  the  life  and  inspiration  of 
the  public  schools  of  your  respective  counties  must  come  from  you. 

Would  that  you  could  realize  that  you  must  make  and  create  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public  education. 

Would  that  I  could  make  you  more  fully  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
make  progress  in  our  public  school  work  is  to  keep  everlastingly  at  it. 

Would  that  I  could  make  you  realize  that  the  most  important  and  most 
responsible  county  office  is  that  of  Supervisor  of  the  public  schools. 

What  is  our  responsibility  in  this  meeting?     Great,  you  say. 

Yes,  it  is  even  awful.  Whose  interest  do  we  represent?  Not  that  of 
any  political  party,  not  that  of  any  party,  but  we  represent  the  children 
of  North  Carolina.  We  are  making  history  to-day.  How  long  shall  this 
history  last  ?  Shall  this  meeting  and  its  results  be  like  the  morning 
cloud  and  the  early  dew,  which  soon  passes  away  ? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  sow  seed  here  that  shall  spring  up  and 
bring  the  sunshine  of  intelligence  into  many  homes  that  are  now  grop- 
ing in  ignorance,  that  we  shall  go  out  from  this  meeting  full  of  in.spira- 
lion  and  zeal  for  the  great  w'ork  of  })ublic  education,   and  that  the  entire 
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State  may  feel  the  effects  of  this  meeting.  Let  no  Supervisor  hesitate  to 
s]5eak  out  in  our  general  discussions.  Let  those  whose  names  are  not  on 
the  programme  take  no  less  interest  in  this  meeting  than  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  programme. 

VVe  want  to  hear  of  the  difficulties  peculiar  to  any  particular  county. 
We  want  to  hear  of  the  success  of  any  particular  county. 

In  short,  we  want  us  all  to  feel  that  we  are  benefited  and  better  ])re- 
pared  for  our  work  by  having  attended  this  meeting. 

The  first  subject  on  the  programme,  "  Organization  of 
Supervisors'  Association  "  was  taken  up  by  H.  W.  Norris, 
of  Wake. 

On  motion  of  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe  county,  the  Chair 
was  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Organization, 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  :  D.  L.  Ellis,  of 
Buncombe  ;  AI.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  New  Hanover  ;  H.  A.  Grey, 
of  Mecklenburo". 

At  this  point  the  Chairman  read  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Russell  will  be  glad  to  receive  the 
County  Supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  in  the  public, 
high  and  graded  schools,  and  other  friends  of  education  in 
attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Supervisors,  at  the 
Mansion  this  afternoon,  from  5.30  to  6.30,  and  extend  to 
them,  through  you,  a  cordial  invitation  to  be  present. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  E.  Alexander, 
Private  Secretary. 

To  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Siifcrintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  this  invitation,  D.  L. 
Ellis,  of  Buncombe,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Supervisors,  now  in  session,  most 
heartily  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be  re- 
ceived at  the  Mansion  of  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
this  evening  at  5.30  o'clock,  and  hereby  tender  our  sincere 
thanks  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Russell,  for  this  honor  con- 
ferred upon  our  body. 
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President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  State  University,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting-  on  the  "  Training  of  Teachers/ '  After 
some  general  thoughts  on  the  great  importance  of  public 
school  education,  Dr.  Alderman  said  :  The  best  way  to 
establish  in  the  minds  of  a  community  the  great  import- 
ance of  public-school  education,  was  a  good  school  in  that 
community  in  charge  of  a  devoted,  patient,  and  untiring 
teacher.  The  teacher  is  becoming  a  power.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  teacher — the  school-master — was  so  dis- 
tinctive in  peculiarity  of  make-up  that  the  Dickenses,  the 
Washington  Irvings  and  other  writers  caricatured  him  with 
glasses  on  his  nose  and  with  other  funny  school-master  pe- 
culiarities, but  now  the  school-teacher  has  an  economic,  a 
social,  a  business  and  a  political  function  in  life.  He  is  a 
being  reckoned  with  and  consulted  with.  In  North  Caro- 
lina, not  long  ago,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  some 
public  school  money  in  the  Treasury,  the  idea  was  for  some- 
body to  come  along  and  teach  it  out.  The  paramount  idea 
was  not  to  teach  education  into  the  children's  minds,  but 
teach  the  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  This  has  all  changed, 
or  is  changing.  The  teacher  is,  and  ought  to  be,  prepared 
to  teach.  They  are  being  prepared  and  are  preparing 
themselves. 

If  you  want  power  you  must  prepare  for  it.  The  poorest 
teacher  is  the  one  that  locks  the  door  one  evening  and  does 
not  think  about  the  school  until  the  next  morning.  Thos. 
Arnold  wanted  his  boy  to  drink  from  a  running  fountain 
and  not  from  a  stagnant  pool.  "  He  died  learning,"  is  on 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Richard  Green.  When  the  right  kind  of  a 
teacher  dies  this  would  be  an  appropriate  inscription,  "  He 
died  learning." 

Professional  preparation  is  necessary.  Books  can  be  had 
in  this  day  and  time  for  mere  songs. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  pre- 
pare and  suggest  a  little  library  of  the  very  best  books  on 
the  science,  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  for  every  teacher 
and  Supervisor  ;  they  are  available  and  cheap. 
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Character    as    well   as   culture     is    necessary.     Culture 

without  character,   you    say,    is    dangerous.     Likewise,    I 

would  say,  character  without  culture  may  be  dangerous. 

Moral  preparation  is  eminently  necessary.     Teachers,   it  is 

said,  teach  as  they  are  taught,    not   as   they   are  taught  to 

teach.     There  is  no  room  in  the  school-room  for  any  but  a 

I    good  man  or  woman,    pure   and  clean.     That   idea   must 

j   dominate  the  school ;  there  are  great  natural  laws  of  moral- 

!    ity,  great  natural  truths  that  teach  that  a  lie  is  a  lie,  natural 

j   moral  truths  that  are  written  in  the  Bible,  because  they  are 

truths.     Study  these  laws,  ye  teachers,  as  a  part   of  your 

.    great  preparation. 

i        The  entire  address  of  Dr.  Alderman  was  practical  as  well 
[   as  eloquent. 

D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe;  H.  A.  Grey,  of  Mecklenburg  ; 
j  A.  M.  Matics,  of  Vance,  made  short  talks  upon  this  sub- 
:  ject. 

Lieutenant-Gov,  Reynolds  was  present  and  responded  to 

■   a  call  from  the  Chairman  to  address  the  meeting.     He  re- 

I  sponded  most  cheerfully  and  gave  his  hearty  endorsement 

'   to  all  efforts  that  were  for  educational  progress  in  the  State. 

"Grading  Schools  in  the  Townships  "  was  discussed  by 

Street  Brewer,  of  Sampson  County,  as  follows  : 

GRADING  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  TOWNSHIP. 

Mr  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

By  the  request  of  our  worthy  State  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruc- 
tion, I  am  before  you  to  speak  briefly  on  the  subject,  "  Grading  Schools  of 
the  Towhship."  Before  entering  upon  my  subject  proper  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  assembled  Supervisors,  teachers  and  friends  of  education  of 
North  Carolina  on  some  material  and  gratifying  advances  which  our  State 
has  made  within  recent  years.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  rejoice  iu  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  in  North  Carolina  to  discuss  the  question  of 
popular  education.  This  is  now  res  judicata.  As  an  original  question  it 
has  been  decided  by  the  court  of  public  opinion  that  it  is  best  for  organ- 
ized society  to  educate,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  prevent  crime  than  to  pun- 
ish the  criminal,  because  the  safety  of  a  republic  depends  on  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  voter,  and  because  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  instruct 
because  it  commands. 
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The  couuiion  school  is  a  rich  inheritance  from  the  fathers.  This  is  all 
conquered  territory — the  fortified  base  of  all  future  advance.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  it  fortified  and  repel  occasional  attacks,  but  it  will  never 
be  necessary,  in  all  human  probability,  to  make  the  conquest  again.  In 
the  second  place,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  last  General  Assembly  of  our  dear 
old  State,  though  greatly  divided  and  much  confused  over  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  and  the  ninety  nine-year  railroad  lease,  did  not  for- 
get the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  but  gave  such  aid  to  all  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning  as  was  practicable  under  the  then  existing  conditions. 
In  all  of  which  we  have  cause  to  rejoice,  be  thankful  and  take  fresh  cour- 
age. But  the  most  signal  advance,  however,  made  during  recent  years, 
and  the  one  in  which  all  the  friends  of  popular  education  should  espe- 
cially rejoice,  is  the  "  New  School  Law,"  passed  at  the  last  session  of  our 
State  Legislature— the  change  from  the  little  one-horse  school  district  sys- 
tem to  the  "  township  system."  It  would  be  ungenerous,  it  would  be  un- 
just—it would  be  to  a  limited  extent  untrue— to  say  that  a  man's  confi- 
dence in  the  "township  system  "  is  a  measure  of  his  intelligence  as  to 
school  systems.  But  there  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  another  ques- 
tion of  school  policy  upon  which  the  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  judge 
was  so  unanimous  as  it  is  to  day  in  opposition  to  the  further  existence  of 
the  little  school  district.  The  oldest  American  educational  idea  was  that 
of  Massachusetts,  which  looked  to  one  elementary  school  in  every  town 
containing  fifty  householders,  with  ^  grammar-school  where  there  were 
fifty  more  householders.  A  somewhat  recent  but  more  widely-spread  idea 
was  to  have  ordinary  schools  in  every  township,  a  higher  school  for  each 
county,  and  a  college  or  university  for  the  State.  The  township  was  the 
unit  of  the  whole  school  system.  The  little  district,  as  we  have  had  here- 
tofore, was  a  territorial  unit  not  only  too  narrow,  but  too  variable  to  serve 
either  as  the  basis  for  a  wise  distribution  of  school  funds  or  for  efficient 
supervision  of  the  schools  Chance,  caprice,  sometimes  the  interests  of  a 
single  family,  or  an  insignificant  village  rivalry,  sometimes,  also,  the 
prejudice  or  carelessness  of  a  single  man,  would  determine  the  fate  of  a 
locality  in  regard  to  its  public  school.  The  old  district  system  has  been 
tried  ;  it  was  not  liberty,  but  chaos.  That  it  has  proved  a  dismal  failure 
no  well-informed,  unbiased  mind  will  deny.  But  it  is  not  mv  purpose  in 
this  paper  to  attempt  to  show  all  the  benefits  of  the  "  township  system," 
but  recently  inaugurated  in  our  State.  The  first  condition  of  progress  is 
the  recognition  of  settled  issues.  In  wise  minds  debate  precedes  decision, 
but  never  follows  it.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  "  township  system  "  is  not  a  debateable  question,  at  least  in  this  assem- 
blage. I  have  read  of  an  old  man  who  replied  to  a  younger  friend  who 
attacked  one  of  his  beliefs,  "  Sir,  my  mind  is  weakened  ;  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  argue  with  you.  But  when  my  powers  were  as  vigorous  as  yours 
are,  I  studied  this  question  carefully,  and  I  reached  a  conclusion  which 
experience  has  made  a  conviction.  I  have  no  skill  to  defend  it,  but  I  have 
faith  to  trust  it;  I  forgot  the  solution,  but  I  am  sure  the  answer  iscorrect." 
Life  results  in  little  to  those  who  have  not  something  of  this  spirit.     The 
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algebra  of  human  thought  nmst  have  known  qualities.  The  man  who 
can  never  clear  either  side  of  his  equation  from  X's  will  never  advance. 
'Tis  true  education  abounds  in  problems.  Its  nature,  its  applications,  its 
methods  are  matters  of  question  in  every  detail.  No  two  of  you  would 
give  the  same  definition  of  education,  unless  you  had  committed  some 
one's  else  to  memory  for  use  in  an  examination ;  and  as  an  assemblage  of  Su- 
pervisors and  teachers,  you  would  be  divided  and  subdivided  if  it  was  asked 
whether  mental  arithmetic  should  form  a  special  recitation,  whether  spell- 
ing should  be  taught  orally,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  recess.  And  yet, 
well-rpad  and  thinking  teachers  know  that  some  questions  are  settled  ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  every  County  Supervisor  in  North  Carolina  is  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  "  township  system,"  and  is  using  his  very  best  efforts 
to  make  it  a  success  ;  for,  to  be  sure,  fellow  Supervisors,  no  one  could 
intelligently  expect  to  make  any  system  a  success  unless  he  has  studied  it, 
has  faith  in  it,  and  is  fully  in  accord  with  it.  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
there  are  no  fine-spun  theories  connected  with  the  subject  which  has  been 
as.signed  me.  No  need  of  conception,  perception,  apperception,  correla- 
tion of  forces,  nature  study,  etc.,  in  "  grading  the  schools  of  a  township." 
My  purpose  is  to  tell  you  how  we  graded  the  schools  of  my  county,  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  and  the  advantages  I  claim  for  the 
"  grading  system." 

To  my  mind,  there  is  no  one  feature  of  the  present  school  law  upon 
which  its  ultimate  and  sure  success  depends  as  much  as  it  does  upon  the 
proper  grading  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  it  is  the  fulcrum  on  which  the 
whole  structure  of  the  school  law  rests.  Take  away  the  grading  of  the 
schools,  and  it  is  robbed  of  all  its  benefits.  In  order  to  make  a  success  of 
"gradmg,"  the  whole  matter  needs  to  be  judiciously  managed,  and  the 
administration  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  friends  of  lib- 
eral public-school  education.  It  is  possiVjle  so  to  manage  the  new  system 
that  the  new  order  of  affairs  shall  contain  all  the  faults  of  both  district 
and  township  systems,  and  but  few  of  the  advantages  of  the  latter.  In 
such  case  failure  must,  of  course,  be  the  result.  Great  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Supervisor  and  the  committee  in  this  needful  and  delicate 
work.  It  is  the  dut}-  of  the  County  Supervisor  to  assist  the  committee  in 
"grading  the  schools,"  audit  is  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  require  the  Supervisor  to  do  the  work  and  pay  him  for  it  Economy 
by  the  Board  in  preventing  the  Supervisor  from  doing  this  work  will  lose 
the  count}'  several  thousand  dollars  each  year.  After  my  election  as 
County  Supervisor  of  Sampson  county  my  first  resolve  was  (as  it  has 
always  been  in  the  school-room)  to  heed  the  injunction  Paul  gave  Timo- 
thy when  he  sent  him  out  to  preach,  "Study  to  prove  thyself  a  workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed."  My  county,  like  the  other  counties  of 
the  State,  seemed  averse  to  any  change.  I  saw  as  Supervisor  that  there 
was  much  circumspection  to  be  used,  and  really  necessary  to  get  all  the 
information  possible  and  to  use  to  the  very  best  advantage  that  modicum 
of  common  sense  which  I  claim  to  have.  I  have  been  favored  in  having 
access  very  often  to  vSenator  George  E.  Butler,  the  author  or  prime  mover 
of  the  new  school  law. 
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I  procured  the  school  statutes  from  several  States  which  are  working; 
wholly  or  in  part  under  the  township  system,  but  by  comparison  I  found 
that  our  school  law  is  different  in  most  of  its  features  from  theirs,  espe- 
cially iu  the  "grading  system."  We  have  the  colored  race — an  impor- 
tant factor  in  our  schools.  Their  interests  must  be  jealously  guarded  and 
cared  for,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  whites.  Under  the  district  sys- 
tem, when  the  colored  schools  were  controlled  entirely  by  colored  com- 
mittees, they  were  verj'  extravagant  in  paying  their  teachers,  therefore  it 
requires  a  double  discretion  to  grade  satisfactorily.  My  first  step  was  to 
have  a  conference  meeting  with  the  committees  of  the  different  townships 
throughout  the  county.  I  met  them  on  separate  days  in  each  township 
and  assisted  them  in  grading  the  schools  We  used  the  Superintendent's 
instructions,  entitled  "Principal  Points  of  the  School  Law  Explained."' 
Id  "  grading  the  schools  "  we  took  into  consideration,  ist.  The  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  ;  2d.  The  average  attendance,  and  the  inteeest  mani- 
fested in  education  in  the  community  ;  3d.  The  number  of  pupils  within 
the  boundary  of  the  school,  and,  lastly,  the  teacher  suited  for  the  school, 
and  what  he  or  she  was  really  worth  per  month  as  a  teacher.  By  thus 
"grading  our  schools  "  we  have  saved  Sampson  county  the  present  school 
year  over  |;2,5oo.  The  term  of  our  schools  is  increased  over  three  weeks 
for  the  white  schools  and  four  weeks  for  the  colored  schools.  We  made 
few  changes  in  number  and  location  of  schools  because  we  desired  to  ob- 
viate any  radical  changes,  owing  to  the  apparent  opposition  among  the 
people  to  the  new  system  ;  also  realizing  that  they  must  be  gradually 
brought  into  the  "  new  order  of  things,''  and  feeling  that  a  mistake  in  the 
beginning  might  work  an  irreparable  injury.  Our  prices  paid  teachers 
per  month  range  from  I35  down  to  $17  per  month.  The  new  law  discon- 
tinued third-grade  teachers  and  left  only  two  grades  of  teachers,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  only  two  grades  of  schools,  for  it  will  be  ob- 
served by  all  the  Supervisors  that  there  are  few  schools  in  the  county  of 
the  same  grade  or  requirement  for  a  teacher,  consequently  there  are  sev- 
eral grades  of  schools,  with  as  many  grades  of  salaries  for  teachers  as 
there  are  grades  of  schools.  Saving  |2,5oo  a  year  to  a  county  is  not  a 
small  item  for  the  finst  trial  under  the  "  new  law."  When  the  "  grading 
plan  "  is  rigidly  applied,  as  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  a  few  years,  a  much 
greater  saving  will  be  made.  All  my  schools,  137  in  number,  are  now  in 
successful  operation.  The  people  know  that  each  school  will  be  of  the 
.same  length  as  near  as  may  be,  and  teachers  and  patrons  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  system,  and  it  is  daily  growing  in  favor 
among  both  races  of  our  people.  I  claim  the  following  for  the  "  grading 
plan  "  :  {a)  Equal  school  privileges  ;  (/>)  Imparlial  selection  of  teachers 
(c)  Increased  interest  in  and  respect  for  the  schools  ;  (d)  Higher  educa- 
tion extended  ;  (e)  Economy  of  more  wholesale  and  intelligeut  expendi- 
ture. The  old  district  was  manifestly  and  iniquitously  unequal  and 
unjust. 

The  grading  system  is  advantageous  to  poor  neighborhoods.  Under 
the   old   plan,  the  money  being  apportioned  per  capita  to  the  district, 
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teachers  and  patrons  of  certain  districts  would  succeed  in  getting  every 
family  attached  to  their  district  possible  that  they  could  use  to  advantage 
in  building  up  their  own  private  school,  thus  leaving  a  few  poor  families 
to  shift  for  themselves  as  regarded  school  facilities.  Fundamentally,  the 
whole  matter  rests  upon  a  simple  principle,  that  every  child  of  the  State 
has  an  equal  right  to  the  education  provided  by  the  State.  Grading  the 
schools,  and  each  school  of  equal  length,  is  the  panacea  for  the  great  dis- 
parity heretofore  existing.  I  find  selecting  the  teachers  at  the  same  time 
the  schools  are  graded  works  admirably.  It  beats  the  old  plan  of  the 
teachers  canvassing  each  committeeman  separately  and  getting  Mr.  Smith 
to  say  if  Mr.  Jones  is  willing  he  is  willing.  Then  he  goes  and  sees  Jones 
and  tells  Jones  Smith  is  willing  for  him  to  have  the  school.  Now  he  has 
two  of  the  committee  secured,  gets  the  school — is  not  really  the  choice  of 
an}-  of  the  committee  and  perhaps  none  of  the  patrons,  and  the  school  is 
practically  a  failure.  In  connection  with  the  feature  of  the  law  that  pro- 
vides that  all  the  schools  shall  be  in  session  at  one  time,  it  prevents  teach- 
ers from  monopolizing  two  or  three  schools  the  same  year,  thus  keeping  as 
worthy,  or  perhaps  worthier,  teachers  than  themselves  out  of  employment, 
and  some  of  the  schools  taught  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  children 
could  not  attend —all  to  accomodate  some  dear  relative  or  other  special 
favorite.  "  Grading  the  schools  "  also  prevents  dishonest  and  unprinci- 
pled committeemen  from  receiving  bribes  or  a  part  of  the  teacher's  salary, 
as  has  been  sometimes  done  in  the  past  under  the  old  district  system  by 
both  races.  ' '  Grading  the  schools  "  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  competent 
and  true  teacher.  The  two  great  requisites  to  a  profession  of  teaching 
are  discrimination  in  hiring  and  permanency  of  appointment.  Both  of 
these  are  promoted  by  the  grading  system.  Instead  of  a  multitude  of 
ignorant  and  indifferent  committeemen,  unacquainted  with  other  schools 
than  their  own,  and  hiring  a  teacher  as  they  would  stick  an  old  hat  into 
a  broken  window-pane,  merely  to  stop  a  chink,  choosing  him  instead  of 
some  other  because  he  happens  to  chime  in  best  with  their  whims — our 
schools  are  in  charge  of  five  efficient  men,  each  school  graded,  which 
fixes  the  salarv  of  the  teacher.  There  is  now  no  cuttiiig  of  prices,  as 
under  the  old  system.  The  committee,  with  the  Supervisor,  can  compare 
the  work  of  the  teachers  and  dismiss  or  promote,  according  to  the  work 
really  done.  The  schools,  instead  of  being  a  rope  of  sand,  will  have  or- 
ganic connection  and  form  part  of  a  system  in  which  each  will  get  help 
from  all  the  rest.  The  wages  of  efficient  teachers  will  rise,  while  the  in- 
efiBcient  will  be  gradually  dropped  from  the  ranks.  In  short,  the  ten- 
dency under  the  "  grading  system  "  is  toward  the  development  of  a  pro- 
fession of  teaching  where  unprepared  novices  will  have  no  foothold,  and 
experts  will  command  the  respect  and  the  salary  their  ability  deserves. 
It  is  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  economy  of  expenditure  de- 
pends, that  you  must  get  what  you  pay  for.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles 
heretofore  under  the  old  district  has  been  a  lack  of  systematic  and  bus- 
iness like  management.  In  one  colored  district  in  my  county  in  which 
the  average  attendance  was  less  than  a  dozen,   the  teacher  received   a 
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salary  of  535  per  month.  That  school  now,  under  the  "  grading  system  " 
is  being  taught  at  a  salary  of  $iH  per  month,  a  saving  of  $17  per  njonth 
in  one  school.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  waste  of  the  State 
school  money  under  the  old  district  system  is  both  startling  and  ludicrous. 
One  instance  came  to  my  attention  a  few  years  ago,  where  a  young  lady 
was  teaching  a  public  school  with  only  two  pupils,  at  a  salary  of  |20  per 
month.  She  carried  her  crocheting,  and  one  of  the  pupils  her  knitting, 
to  the  school-house,  and  the  State  paid  for  their  household  work.  I  could 
cite  other  cases  equally  as  ridiculous,  but  the  cases  given  show  how  the 
little  public  money  we  get  from  the  State  has  been  wasted  by  ignorant 
and  prejudiced  committeemen.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  in  some  counties 
no  attention  at  all  has  been  given  to  the  "grading  of  the  schools."  All 
the  friction  and  disadvantages  of  the  new  system,  with  none  of  its  bene- 
fits, will  be  the  result  in  these  counties  where  the  schools  are  not  graded, 
because  the  grading  is  the  one  feature  of  the  new  law,  around  which  its 
success  or  failure  depends.  In  those  counties  where  they  have  not  graded 
their  schools  the  new  law  will  not  be  a  success,  and  I  am  afraid  there  will 
be  a  public  sentiment  for  a  change  back  to  the  old  system.  The  reason 
of  changing  from  thirty  or  more  committeemen  in  a  township,  to  only  five, 
was  to  obtain  wiser,  better,  more  economic  and  judicious  management, 
but  all  this  change  is  a  nullify  if  the  schools  are  not  graded.  Again,  how 
will  the  committe  apportion  the  school  money  in  January,  if  the  schools 
are  not  graded?  The  new  law  says  that  it  is  not  to  be  apporiioiied  per 
capita,  but  according  to  the  grade  of  the  school.  In  conclusion,  allow 
me  to  say,  fellow-Supervisors,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  new 
school  law  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  County  Supervisors  of 
North  Carolina.  They  can,  by  enlisting  public  sympathy,  and  trying  to 
mould  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  new  system,  accomplish  much  good. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  try,  by  all  legitimate  means,  to  create  such 
favorable  sentiment.  Let  us  remember  that  "  that  towering  over  Presi- 
dents and  State  Governors,  over  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,over  Con- 
ventions and  the  vast  machinery  of  party,  public  opinion  stands  out,  in 
the  United  States,  as  the  great  source  of  power,  the  master  of  servants, 
who  tremble  before  it."  There  have  been  autocrats  whose  will  was  law. 
There  have  been  oligarchies  whose  decrees  were  unalterable.  There 
have  been  assemblies  whose  edicts  were  undisputed.  But  no  Roman 
Emperior,  no  Venetian  Council,  no  French  Convention,  was  ever  so  com- 
plete and  so  undisputed  a  sovereign  as  the  power  that  rules  the  Ameri- 
can people  to-day.  In  former  times  the  English  people  were  accustomed 
to  say,  "  lex  is  rex,"  and  the  same  boast  is  sometimes  made  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  But  with,  us,  at  least,  the  assumption  is  unfounded.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  law  unsupported  by  public  opinion  is,  in  our 
Republic,  a  dead  letter.  Congress  may  enact  it,  the  President  may  ap- 
prove it,  and  the  courts  may  affirm  it,  but  unless  public  opinion  sustain 
it  no  power  known  to  a  free  public  can  enforce  it.  Let  us  try  to  get 
public  opinion  behind  us,  and  }  o  i  may  be  sure  the  average  legi.slator  is 
the  last  man  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  it.     He  would  as  soon  place 
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himself  in  front  of  an  express  train.  We  muat,  therefore,  wake  public 
opinion,  which  will  support  and  endorse  what  we  want.  Let  us  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  past.  What  we  have  gained  has  been  achieved,  because 
in  the  course  of  time  we  have  enlisted  public  opinion  in  our  favor.  And 
this  will  ever  be  the  case.  The  success  of  all  future  effort  will  depend 
upon  securinij  the  support  of  this  most  ineslimible  of  all  moral  and  po- 
litical forces.  . 

Adjourned  for  dinner. 

The  afternron  sessioa  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chair- 
man at  3  o'clock. 

D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe,  discussed  a  plan  for  Super- 
vising County  Schools,  as  follows  : 

SUPERVISING    COUNTY    SCHOOLS. 
BY  D.  I..  EI.US,  SUPERVI.SOR  BUNCOMBE  COUNTY. 

It  will  be  admitted,  no  doubt,  without  argument,  that  the  count)- 
schools  ought  to  be  supervised  ;  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  as  now- 
organized,  administered,  and  sustained,  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  any 
salisfactorj^  supervision. 

Indeed,  the  law  creating  this  office  and  qualifying  its  executive  officer, 
render  it  impossible  properly  to  do  the  necessary  work  of  supervising 
tlie  schools,  from  the  fact  that  it  implies  in  its  limitatioas  that  the  Super- 
visor is  not  expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  all  his  powers  to  this 
great  and  exceedingl)'  important  work.  And  let  me  .say,  that  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  are  not  enough  time,  each  year,  for  any 
man  to  do  the  work  required  in  supervising  the  schools  in  the  smallest 
county  in  this  State.  How,  then,  shall  any  one  of  us  hope  to  do  this 
important  business  in  eighty  days— our  school  year? 

At  present  we,  as  Supervisors,  are  acting  mainly  as  clerks  to  the  Boards 
of  Education  throughout  the  State.  In  some  cases  we  are  actually  try- 
ing to  teach  and  do  the  work  of  a  Supervisor  at  the  same  time,  stopping 
a  day  now  and  then,  to  run  out  to  see  about  putting  in  stove  flues  or  pro- 
viding fuel  for  some  school  that  has  raised  a  complaint. 

But  is  this  supervision  ?     Nay,  verily. 

Let  me  give  my  conception  of  supervision  : 

It  is  to  have  constant,  perioiial  contact  and  oversight  of  all  the  details 
of  the  school  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  ;  to  give  that  work 
its  proper  directions  by  suggestions,  counsel  and  illustrative  teaching, 
after  a  close  inspection  of  methods  already  in  use,  and  to  look  narrowly 
after  the  school-room  management,  the  comfort  and  health  of  pupils  ;  to 
shape  public  sentiment  ;  to  encourage  the  professional  progress  and 
growth  of  teachers — in  a  word,  to  grasp  the  whole  situation,  and  legislate 
for  each  school  to  its  best  interests,  by  a  y  erf ect  knowledge  of  its  needs 
and  remedies  for  the  same. 
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Now  all  this  is  impossible  for  the  average  man  to  accomplish  in  eighty 
days. 

The  proposed  plan  of  supervision  is  briefly  this  : 

1.  To  subdivide  the  schools  of  the  county  into  three  groups,  no  two  of 
which  shall  be  in  session  at  the  same  time,  thus  giving  each  section  four 
months  of  school,  subject  to  the  proper  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
legal  ofHcer  (Supervisor). 

2.  To  require  the  Supervisor  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  schools,  and 
pay  him  an  annual  salary  for  his  services. 

3.  To  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  the  salary  of  teachers  to  the 
highest  possible  limit. 

4.  To  require  the  Supervisor  to  be  properly  qualified  by  experience, 
training,  and  scholarship  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently. 

5.  To  qualify  and  pay  school  committees  for  their  work.  But  some 
one  complains,  "  Oh,  we  can't  do  this  ;  it  is  at  variance  with  the  law,  the 
public  sentmient,  and  we  could  not  put  such  a  plan  into  operation  under 
the  present  educational  system."  I  very  readily  and  cheerfully  grant 
that  the  plan  is  inoperative  ho-m  ;  but  are  we  working  and  planning  for 
the  J>rcsr/it  only.  Not  so,  but  the  next  two  years,  the  next  century,  if 
you  please 

We  are  bound  hand  and  foot  at  present,  but  I,  for  one,  am  not  content 
to  remain  so  bound. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  same  group  of  teachers  could  be  em- 
ployed in  all  the  schools  in  the  county,  thus  making  it  possible  to  secure 
and  pay  the  very  best  teaching  talent  obtainable  anywhere.  The  skilled 
Supervisor,  having  four  months  to  devote  to  twenty  or  thirty  schools, 
could  make  his  powers  felt  in  the  minutest  workings  of  the  system  ;  he 
could  easily  gather  his  thirty  teachers  into  weekly  or  monthly  training 
classes,  where  a  critical  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  could 
be  carried  on.  By  an  active  public  policy  he  could  bring  almost  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  people  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  duty  toward  the  public 
school,  and  their  enthusiastic  support  of  the  same. 

Then,  again,  it  is  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  plan 
proposed  could  not  succeed  because  the  people  would  not  send  their 
children  to  school  except  in  the  fall  of  the  year— that  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  the  children  at  home  for  work.  Now,  this  is  all  stuff  and  nonsense. 
Who  can  blame  any  one  from  not  patronizing  the  average  public  school 
as  now  conducted  at  inconvenient  seasons?  The  schools  do  not  merit 
patronage — that  is  why  they  are  not  crowded  to  the  doors  at  every  session. 
I  have  a  few  teachers  in  my  county  that  teach  from  eight  to  thirteen 
months  at  different  points  in  the  county  every  year,  in  four  months 
schools,  and  they  always  have  about  80  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
school  population  in  regular  attendance.  "  The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars, 
dear  Brutus,  but  in  our"  traclur  Siwd  school  official'. — to  change  the  quota- 
tion slightly. 

The  people  will  readily  fall  into  the  ranks  under  the  proposed  direc- 
tion ;    and  soon  every  school  will  be  run  eight  or  ten  months  by  supple- 
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men  ting  the  public-school  funds  by  private  subscription,  as  is  done  in 
every  progressive  State  in  the  Union. 

It  is  clearly  not  sense  or  business  to  expect  school  coniniittemen  to 
spend  ten  or  twenty  days  in  the  service  of  the  schools  during  the  year 
without  some  pay  for  their  work.  They  are  either  a  useless  appendage, 
or  else  we  have  no  idea  of  the  fitness  of  things,  if  we  expect  them  to  do 
this  work  efficiently  and  properly  without  pay  and  without  being  duly 
fitted  by  special  training  for  their  duties. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  meddle 
with  the  school  interests  of  the  State  or  county  without  due  preparation 
and  certification  for  his  duties,  and  that  after  such  preparation,  he 
should  be  paid  a  salary  commensurate  wiih  his  duties  and  labor. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  anybody  can, teach,  when  any  lawyer,  doc- 
tor, retired  preacher,  or  the  man  who  is  out  of  a  job,  can  act  as  Super- 
visor of  schools.  A  good  teacher  is  cheap  at  any  price,  a  poor  one  dear 
at  the  smallest  salary.  It  is  an  axiom  that  the  article  is  always  related  in 
quality  to  its  value  in  the  market ;  so  the  price  we  pay  our  teachers  is  in 
proportion  to  their  worth— small  salaries,  little  teachers.  You  cannot 
catch  real,  live  birds  with  chaff. 

Let  us,  then,  brother  Supervisors,  encourage  one  another  in  this  great 
work  upon  which  we  are  entering.  Labor  without  ceasing  for  the  up- 
building of  every  interest  of  your  schools.  Form  a  close  copartnership 
with  your  school  boards  and  committeemen,  and  outline  a  bold  and 
rugged  policy  ;  place  your  ideal  high  and  strive  to  raise  it  year  by  year. 
Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  a  "policy  man,"  and  try  to  secure  your  office 
for  years  to  come  by  the  effort  to  p/easc  everybody  to  the  neglect  of  your 
sworn  duty. 

You  will  win  both  approval  and  criiicism— the  latter  is  your  truest 
reward  ;  for  no  man  can  succeed  without  opposition  and  criticism,  often 
of  the  most  violent  type. 

Remember  that  the  thousands  of  children  in  your  county  look  to  you 
for  their  protection  and  guidance.  You  have  takeu  a  great  responsibility 
upon  yourself  worthy  to  wear  the  badge  of  your  office  as  Supervisor  of  a 
system  of  county  schools  in  our  grand  old  State  of  North  Carolina  ! 

J.  D.  Rowe,  of  Catawba,  addressed  the  body  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Uniiorni  Examinations."  He  treated  his  subject 
well  and  made  some  vahiable  suggestiors. 

An  interesting  general  discussion  was  participated  in  by 
several, 

A  motion  was  made  by  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe,  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  uniform  examinations,  and  to  correspond  with 
the  various  County  Supervisors  of  the  State,  with  power  to 
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act,  if  results  can  be  obtained  through  this  measure.  The 
motion  was  adopted,  and  the  following  were  appointed  on 
this  committee  :  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe  ;  E.  P.  Elling- 
ton, of  Rockingham  ;  Street  Brewer,  of  Sampson  ;  A.  P. 
Davis  of  Forsyth  ;  N.  C.  English,  of  Randolph. 

"  What  may  be  done  by  combining  some  of  our  smaller 
schools,"  was  discussed  by  H.  A.  Grey,  of  Mecklenburg. 
He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  concentration  of  schools  at  bet- 
ter salaries,  rather  than  for  more  schools.  There  were  al-  ■ 
ready  in  his  colony  too  many  schools.  His  observations 
were  thoroughly  practical,  and  from  his  experience  as  Su- 
pervisor, which,  at  the  request  of  some  of  those  present,  he 
took  occa.sion  to  outline,  in  a  very  entertaining  way.  He 
gave  his  method  of  visiting  the  schools  and  of  his  present 
plans  of  bringing  together  two  or  more  schools  into  one  to 
the  advantage  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

"  What  Supervisors  may  do  to  raise  the  standard  of 
scholarship  among  our  Public  School  teachers,"  was  the 
subject  of  an  able  and  most  entertaining  address  by  M.  C. 
vS.  Noble,  vSupervisor  of  New  Hanover  county,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 

Professor  Noble  emphasized  the  value  of  trained  teach- 
ers, and  said  that  the  Supervisor  ought  to  endeavor  to  get 
committees  to  employ  such,  even  if  by  so  doing  the  school 
term  is  shortened,  for  a  good  teacher  can  do  more  in  one 
month  than  a  poor  teacher  can  do  in  two  or  three  months. 
The  value  of  a  school  taught  by  a  scholar  will  assert  itself, 
and  then  a  longer  term  will  be  demanded. 

Read  the  best  educational  books  and  jounals.  Be  men 
of  scholarship  yourself  and  strive  to  master  the  best  meth- 
ods of  imparting  instruction.  Conduct  monthly  teachers' 
meetings  and  give  outlines  of  model  lessons. 

After  Professor  Noble's  address  the  meeting  adjourned. 
The  Supervisors,  with  their  friends,  some  college  men, 
high-school  men  and  others,  repaired  to  the  Governor's 
Mansion.     The  leceiving  party  was  composed  of  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  Mrs.  Russell,  the  State  officers,  Private  Secretary 
Alexander,  Miss  Belvin,  Miss  Bessie  Belvin  and  Miss  Ivey 
Hayes.  The  halls  of  the  Mansion  were  never  more  bril- 
liant, and  formality  never  seemed  less  formal  than  on  this 
pleasant  occasion.  Mrs.  Russell  knows  just  how  to  make 
the  receipients  of  her  generosity  and  goodness  feel  at  home 
even  on  State  occasions.  The  hour  spent  at  the  Mansion 
will  long  be  remembered  by  each  one  present, 

NIGHT    SESSION. 

The  night  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman. 
"  Moral  Character  as  a  Factor  in  Granting  Certificate?,'' 
was  discussed  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  editor  of  the  Biblical  T\e- 
rorder^  as  follows  : 

MORAL  CHARACTER  AS  A   FACTOR  IN  GRANTING  THE 
TEACHER'S  CERTIFCATE. 

CONDKNSED  BV  J.   W.   BAUvEV. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Superintendent,  that  in  the  closing  days  of  your 
first  year  as  head  of  the  Public  School  system  of  North  Carolina,  you  have 
added  the  achievement  of  this  meeting  to  your  laurels.  I  congratulate 
you,  Supervisors,  upon  the  success  of  this  meeting.  It  may  no  longer 
be  said  that  our  public  school  system  is  friendless  ;  here  are  friends 
whose  very  presence  is  emphatic  testimony  to  their  zeal  in  the  cause  to 
which  they  have  been  called.  If  I  mistake  not,  we  have  in  your  presence 
a  token  of  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  for  our  public  schools  and  a  grander 
era  for  our  noble  Commonwealth. 

You  have  heard  to-day  the  discussion  of  some  important  phases  of 
your  work  ;  you  will  hear  others  when  I  have  taken  my  seat.  But  as  I 
see  it,  the  subject  assigned  me  transcends  all  others.  For  though  you 
have  an  infinite  fund  of  money,  and  your  schools  run  all  the  year  round 
in  reach  of  every  child,  and  your  teachers  be  learned  as  sages,  our  public 
school  system  will  nevertheless  be  a  curse  upon  us  unless  the  teachers  are 
men  and  women  of  moral  character  and  make  it  their  chiefest  ambition 
to  implant  moral  principles  in  their  pupils. 

Our  State  is  a  moral  institution.  North  Carolina  was  not  founded  upon 
the  theory  that  its  voters  should  all  be  able  to  read  and  write  ;  for  it  was 
founded  in  a  day  when  this  was  undreamed  of, — and  though  it  is  dreamed 
of  now,  it  is  yet  only  a  dream — please  God  may  it  soon  be  realized.  But 
our  Commonwealth  was  founded  upon  the  theory  that  her  citiztns  were, 
and  ever  should  be,  men  of  moral  character,  for  it  would  have  been  the 
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height  of  wild  folly  to  deliberately  entrust  the  destiny  and  the  power  of 
a  great  State  into  immoral  hands.  So,  therefore,  our  State  is  a  moral 
institution,  in  that  its  foundation  rests  upon  the  morality  of  the  people  of 
whom  ifconsists  and  by  whom  it  has  its  being.  It  is,  moreover,  a  moral 
institution,  in  that  its  governing  principle  is  a  moral  one — that  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  For  should  you  require  of  me  a  definition 
of  morality,  I  would  answer  that  morality  is  that  principle,  or  system  of 
piinciples,  in  a  man  that  impels  hitn  to  seek  justice  that  is  right,  for  all 
his  fellow-men. 

I  can  perceive  how  an  absolute  monarchy  might  sustain  itself  for  a 
considerable  time  notwithstanding  the  immorality  of  its  people;  a  king 
may  rule  by  the  terribleness  of  his  sceptre.  But  even  then  the  king  must 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  throne  upon  moral  character,  else  in  due  season 
his  sceptre  will  reap  destruction.  Trace  any  line  of  history  you  choose, 
and  you  will  find  one  thesis  writ  large  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood,  and 
that  is,  that  no  nation  can  endure  except  it  be  founded  in  moral  charac- 
ter. When  Israel  forgot  Sinai,  God's  own  kingly  line  fell  into  servitude. 
Babylon  with  all  her  splendor,  Persia  with  all  her  glory,  Greece  with  all 
her  culture,  Rome  with  all  her  world-conquering  power,  and  the  empire 
of  the  mighty  Napoleon,  have  passed  like  troubled  dreams  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  because  detp  down  in  their  sources  of  life  there  were  no 
springs  of  moral  character,  either  for  the  people  or  for  their  rulers.  If 
culture  could  preserve  a  nation,  the  sun  of  Greece  had  never  set ;  if  trans- 
cendent power  were  the  essential  of  empire,  Rome  would  still  be  mistress 
of  the  world  ;  if  mighty  genius  could  make  a  nation,  Napoleon  had  not 
died  on  St.  Helena ;  if  the  favor  of  the  Almighty  could  insure  the  pre- 
servation of  a  people,  Miriam's  harp  had  not  been  hanging  on  the  willow 
tree  all  these  centuries,  Israel  had  not  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  But  it  is  not  culture,  it  is  not  might,  it  is  not  genius,  and  it  is 
not  God's  favor — it  is,  and  is  eternally,  moral  character  in  the  nation,  its 
rulers  or  its  people,  that  make  it  strong  to  endure  all  the  battering  storms 
of  political  existence  throughout  all  the  trying  tide  of  time. 

True  of  monarchies,  true  of  the  past,  a  thousand-fold  more  essentially 
true  is  this  thesis  with  respect  to  free  countries  in  which  the  people  rule, 
and  of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  And  the  truth  comes  home  to  us 
that  North  Carolina  is  a  free  country  of  self  governing  citizens;  the 
truth  comes  home  to  us  that  the  sovereign  of  our  Commonwealth  is  yon- 
der citizen  with  ballot  in  hand.  He  is  Ctesar,  and  if  he  fails,  then  has 
failed  the  last  hope  of  free  government.  I  say,  in  all  soberness,  that 
when  our  people  depart  from  the  principal  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,  which  is  the  noblest  expression  of  individual  and  national 
morality,  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  is 
doomed  to  perish  from  the  earth.  Our  nation  is  young  yet  ;  the  testing 
crisis  is  in  the  future,  and  I  am  not  so  blinded  with  the  achievments  of 
our  first  century,  nor  so  unmindful  of  present  conditions,  as  not  to 
believe  that  that  future  is  near  at  hand,  and  to  tremble  at  the  prospect. 
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Shall  the  people  of  North  Carolina  be  men  and  women  of  moral  char-' 
acter?  Shall  our  Commonwealth  abide  in  the  faith  of  the  fathers; 
shall  our  State  continue  to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  by  all  men  ? 
Shall  North  Carolina  endure  a  grand  Commonwealth  of  noble  freemen  ? 
I  ask  you,  Supervisors,  because  the  answer  to  the  question  rests  not 
lightly  upon  those  who  have  charge  over  the  schools  of  the  children 
to-day,  the  citizens  who  shall  to-morrow  stand  with  ballots  in  hand  as 
makers  and  rulers  of  our  State.  I  ask  you,  Supervisors,  because  you 
have  charge  over  the  schools  from  which  the  North  Carolina  of  to-mor- 
row shall  march  forth  full  grown.  I  ask  you,  Supervisors,  because  the 
only  hope  of  morality  in  thousands  of  our  citizens-to-be  rests  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  you  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates to  teach  in  our  public  schools. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  is  some  hope  in  the  Sunday-schools,  but 
I  know  that  less  than  one  third  of  all  the  host  of  our  six  hundred  thou- 
sand children  are  reached  by  these  schools,  and  tfley  inadequately.  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  value  of  our  Private  Schools,  but  I  must  con- 
front the  fact  that  of  all  this  rising  host  of  citizens  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  are  reached  by  these  institutions.  I  thank  God  for  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  churchss  which  adorn  our  State,  but  I  cannot  be  unmindful 
that  our  preachers  preach  to  men  and  women,  not  to  children,  and  that 
they  do  this  for  the  most  part  only  twelve  times  a  year  I  take  courage 
for  the  hope  there  is  in  thousands  of  our  homes  ;  but  you  know  too  well 
that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  homes  in  which  there 
is  no  ground  for  such  hope — many  in  the  cities  and  towns,  many  around 
the  factories  so  rapidly  increasing,  and  manj-  out  in  the  backwoods  away 
from  the  railroads  and  the  newspapers  and  the  touch  of  the  world,  out 
yonder  where  the  heart  of  North  Carolina  is. 

I  have  shown  to  you  the  absolute  essentiality  of  moral  character  to 
enduring  government.  I  have  shown  to  you  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
moral  character  in  many  of  our  future  citizens  save  in  the  teachers  in 
our  public  schools.  I  would  to  God  that  I  could  drive  home  to  your 
hearts  to-night  this  one  conviction,  that  unless  you  withhold  your  cer- 
tificates from  charlatans,  weaklings  and  scoundrels,  unless  you  choose 
for  teachers  men  and  women  of  strong  moral  character,  there  is  for 
many  no  hope  at  all,  and  the  very  foundations  of  our  State  are  threat- 
ened. There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  teachers  of  moral  characrer  by 
examinations,  but  there  is  a  way  of  selecting  them  by  knowledge  of 
men  and  it  is  your  duty  to  use  this  knowledge  in  granting  your  certifi- 
cates. If  the  president  of  the  greatest  univeisity  should  stand  a  perfect 
examination  before  you,  and  you  should  know  he  was  without  moral 
character,  in  the  name  of  all  you  hold  sacred,  you  should  refuse  him 
your  certificate.  And  as  for  the  Supervisor  who  is  moved  in  this  matter 
by  political  motives,  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  trust,  to  the  children,  to  his 
State,  and  a  shame  upon  his  Creator. 

You  cannot  teach  the  children  morality  out  of  text-books.  I  wouldn't 
give  a  peanut  for  a  text-book  of  morality  in  the  hands  of  an  immoral 
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teacher.  All  depends  upon  the  teacher.  One's  character  i.s  determined 
by  the  environment  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Heredity  is  powerful 
to  assert,  but  environment  declares  and  determines.  As  the  physician 
can  niirture  the  child  out  of  the  weakness  which  has  been  inherited,  as 
the  surgeon  can  straighten  the  twisted  joint,  even  so  the  teacher  can 
nurture  the  mind  out  of  its  weakness  and  cure  the  conscience  of  its 
immoral  taint.  If  the  teacher  is  true,  all  well  ;  but  if  the  teacher  is  weak 
or  false,  he  can  damn  the  children  to  a  degradation  of  heart  and  con- 
science, which  will  be  aggravated  instead  of  alleviated  by  the  learning 
they  receive.     Oh,  it  is  a  critical  moment  when  a  child  begins  school  1 

"God  made  men  before  he  made  books."  The  child  in  the  school 
.studies  the  teacher  more  than  he  studies  arithmetic,  language  or  geog- 
raphy. It  is  a  thousand  times  more  important  that  the  child  learn  the 
right  things  of  his  teacher  than  that  he  learn  anything  from  his  books. 
I  would  rather  have  a  million  illiterate  moral  citizens  to  constitute  the 
body  politic  of  my  state  than  one  thousand  immoral  sages.  It  is  char- 
acter, not  learning,  that  makes  a  nation  strong  and  great.  It  is  charac- 
ter that  the  child  receives  from  the  teacher;  it  is  only  learning  that  is 
gotten  from  the  text-books. 

Yours  is  the  responsibility,  Supervisors.  If  a  man  or  woman  of  weak 
moral  character  is  teaching  in  your  county  schools,  it  is  your  fault.  If, 
by  the  influence  of  that  teacher,  the  character  of  one  child  is  injured 
instead  of  improved,  the  curse  be  upon  you,  for  it  was  yours  to  prevent. 
You  are  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  North  Carolina  ;  you  are  the 
stewards  of  the  State's  most  precious  treasurer. 

I  am  no  dreamer,  but  I  believe  in  visions.  I  have  a  vision  of  my 
North  Carolina;  it  is  not  of  her  matchless  resources — I  am  content 
to  let  them  wait  the  inevitable  fruition  of  time.  It  is  not  of  her  gra- 
cious rivers  rolling  their  mighty  waters  unused,  but  not  wasted,  into  the 
Atlantic.  I  am  content  with  their  beauty  as  they  are.  It  is  not  of 
her  mountains  so  rich  in  minaral  wealth,  so  marvellous  in  their  mag- 
esty.  I  am  content  that  I  may  stand  upon  their  heights  sometimes 
and  breathe  the  incense  of  heaven  and  worship  God  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  tabernacle.  No,  no,  it  is  not  of  North  Carolinia's  material 
blessings :  My  vision  is  of  her  children  to  day,  herself  to-morrow. 
I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  no  longer  shall  her  children  cry  for 
schools,  when  no  longer  shall  her  school-houses  be  closed  forty 
weeks  in  the  year,  when  no  longer  shall  the  minds  of  her  children  be 
sacrificed  upon  the  altars  of  prejudice,  politics  and  poverty  ;  when  we 
shall  no  longer  be  content  with  any  but  teschers  of  unquestionable  moral 
character,  and  then  I  shall  be  content  to  depart  without  entering  but  hav- 
ing seen  the  era  in  which  each  rising  sun  that  kisses  our  eastern  waters 
shall  grow  brighter  and  each  setting  sun  shall  smile  as  it  sinks  to  rest 
beyond  Mitchell's  lofty  peak,  beholding  a  race  of  men  and  women, 
"  diviner  but  still  human,  solving  the  riddle  old,  shaping  the  age  of  gold," 
who  serve  each  other  as  brothers,  seeking  the  common  good  of  all,  equal 
and  exact  ju.stice  between  man  and  man.     I  look  upon  the  four  months' 
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public  schools,  and  a  shadow  seems  to  come  over  me  ;  I  look  upon  the 
teachers,  and  I  yearn  to  tell  them  what  destiny  hangs  upon  them,  I  look 
upon  you.  Supervisors,  and  my  tongue  fails  me  to  express  my  feelings. 
P^or  my  heart  tells  me  that  in  these,  and  therefore  in  you,  rests  much  of 
the  hope  of  my  vision.     Please  God,  may  it  come  true. 

In  the  presence  of  the  pj'ramids  Napoleon  inspired  his  men  with  rhe 
exclamation,  "  Soldiers,  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."  We  are 
in  a  presence  more  inspiring  than  they.  Here  the  Father  of  his  Country 
beholds  us,  and  here  the  political  redeemer  of  his  Commonwealth — Vance 
— looks  down  upon  us.  Shall  we  not  re-dedicate,  re-consecrate  ourselves 
to  this  cause,  their  cause,  our  cause,  humanity's  cause,  God's  cause,  the 
uplifting  our  people  by  education. 

The  next  subject,  "(ieneral  Course  of  Study  for  County 
Schools,"  was  discussed  in  a  very  masterly  way  by  P.  P. 
Claxton,  of  the  State  Normal  College.  As  a  proof  of  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  splendid  address  of  Prof.  Clax- 
ton, the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Supervisors  respectfully  ask  Prof.  Claxton  to  formu- 
late and  publish,  at  his  leisure,  \.\\ro\\gh.X.\\&  Journal  of  Education,  the 
outline  of  the  course  of  study  discussed,  for  the  benefit  of  our  sceools. 

Submitted  by  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe. 

"  What  Supervisors  may  do  to  secure  needed  legislation 
in  1899,"  was  discussed  by  Charles  D.  Mclver,  President 
of  the  State  Normal  College.  His  address  contains  much 
that  deserves  careful  thought  and  consideration.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"WH.\T  SUPERVISORS  MAV'  DO    TO    SECURE  NEEDED  LEGIS- 
LATION,'' 

Was  discussed  by  President  C.  D.  Mclver,  of  the  State 
Normal  College. 

He  took  the  ground  that  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
legislation  needed,  but  that  the  local-tax  election  next  year 
ought  to  be  held  on  the  same  day  as  the  regular  election. 

This,  he  said,  would  save  expense  and  also  insure  more 
general  public  interest  in  the  election  and  its  results. 

Without  local  taxation  supplementing  the  State  tax,  no 
18 
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system  of  schools  has  ever  been  satisfactory  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere. 

He  discussed  township  ownership  of  text-books  and  suf^- 
gested  it  as  a  means  of  securing  uniformity  of  books  at  a 
cheaper  rate  to  the  people,  and  as  a  means  of  securing  a 
better  attendance,  as  many  parents  keep  their  children 
away  from  school  because  they  do  not  feel  able  to  buy 
books. 

The  possibility  of  securing  good  school  buildings  by  is- 
suing bonds  was  suggested,  as  bonds  are  issued  for  rail- 
roads, new  county  houses,  paved  streets  and  other  public 
improvements,  where  the  expense  of  inaugurating  them  is 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  one  generation. 

The  only  two  public  improvements  that  go  practically 
to  every  man's  door  are  the  public  schools  and  public  roads, 
and  yet  no  bonds  have  ever  been  voted  for  them. 

They  are  the  most  important  permanent  public  improve- 
ments in  any  agricultural  community. 

He  also  advocated  a  mild  form  of  compulsory  education, 
by  requiring  that  every  boy  who  comes  to  his  majority  after 
1905  must  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  Stale 
and  of  the  United  States,  both  of  which  he  will  swear  to 
support,  before  he  can  vote.  This  would  not  deprive  any 
man  who  is  now  unable  to  read  of  his  vote,  but  would 
simply  prevent  recruits  to  the  great  army  of  illiterate  voters 
after  1905,  or  such  date  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  County  Supervisors,  it  is  necessar}-  to 
have  nine  or  ten  District  Supervisors,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  stimulate  educational  thought  and  activity  among 
the  teachers  and  the  people. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  the  only  man  employed  for 
all  of  his  time  to  act  as  a  School  Supervisor  and  educational 
leader. 

Some  one  of  the  strongest  representatives  of  public  edu- 
cation ought  to  come  in  contact  with  each  community 
every  year.      Such  supervision   and   leadership  cannot  be 
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secured  by  our  system  of  County  Supervisors,  or  the  old 
system  of  County  Superintendents.  In  order  to  secure  the 
best  service  a  man  can  give  he  must  be  employed  all  his 
time  in  one  field  and  must  be  able  to  make  his  living  in 
that  field. 

Supervisor  Green,  of  Davidson,  offered  the  following 
motion,  which  was  adopted  : 

Motion,  appoint  a  Legislative  Committee  of  five,  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Chairman ;  President  C.  D. 
IMcIver,  Supt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Prof.  N.  C.  English,  and 
Prof.  H.  A.  Grey  :  Provided,  that  any  Supervisor  shall 
have  the  privilege  to  submit  suggestions  as  to  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  needed  reforms  and  changes  in  our  school  law. 

Made  by  D.  L.  Ellis  and  R.  S.  Green. 

The  following  note  of  symyathy  and  interest  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Academies : 

To  the  Meetini^  of  Coiinfv   Supcrx'isors : 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Academies  of  North 
Carolina  sends  hearty  greetings  to  the  County  Supervisors,  and  assures 
them  of  the  heart)-  sympathy  of  the  Academies  in  the  great  work  of  pub- 
He  education.  W.  T.  WhiTSETT, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Prof.  Noble,  in  behalf  of  the  Association  of  City  Super- 
intendents, assured  the  Supervisors  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  city  Superintendents  to  advance  the  cause  of 
public  education. 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton  spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

After  this,  a  motion  prevailed  adopting  the  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  as  the  organ  of  the  Supervisors. 

The  columns  of  this  journal  are  open  to  any  Supervisor 
who  has  anything  to  say  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  made  a  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted. 
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The  following  is  the  Constitution  adopted  : 

ORGANIZATION  OF  SUPERVISORS'  ASSOCIATION. 
CONSTITUTION. 

We,  the  County  Supervisors  of  Schools  in  North  Carolina,  do  hereby 
organize  ourselves  into  an  Association,  which  shall  be  known  as  "  The 
Association  of  County  Supervisors  of  North  Carolina  Public  Schools," 
and  hereby  adopt  the  following  Constitution  for  our  government  and 
guidance : 

Article  I — Offickrs. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  :  i.  A  President,  ex-o/fi'i/o,  the 
State  Superintendent  ;  2.  A  \'ice-President,  elected  by  the  Association  ; 

3.  A  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  President  at  opening  of  every  session  ; 

4.  An  Executive  Committee  of  five,  appointed  by  the  Chair  :  Provided, 
that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and  shall  be 
selected  to  represent  as  largely  as  possible  the  whole  State  ;  5.  A  Pro- 
gramme Committee  of  five,  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

Article  II.^Membershii'. 

The  County  Supervisors  of  the  State  and  the  membeis  of  County 
Boards  of  Education. 

Article  III— Meetings. 

The  Association  shall  hold  one  meeting  annually,  and  the  sessions 
shall  be  held  at  Raleigh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, between  the  dates  December  26-31,  of  such  length  as  the  aforesaid 
Executive  Committee  shall  elect. 

Article  IV — Duties  of  Officers, 

Section  i.  President — The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Association. 

Sec.  2.  Other  Officers — All  other  officers  shall  discharge  the  duties 
that  appertain  to  their  offices. 

vSec.  3.  Programme  for  Annual  Meetings — The  Annual  Progranmies  of 
the  Association  shall  be  published  and  distributed  to  the  Supervisors 
sixty  days  before  the  stated  meetings,  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Article  V— Amendments. 

Amendments  and  By-Laws  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  pre- 
senting them  in  writing  and  receiving  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 

Article  VI — Quorum. 
A  (juorum  shall  consist  of  twenty  members  assembled  in  regular  session. 
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ART1C1.E  VII— Minutes. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Associatton  shall  be  published  by  the  State  vSuper- 
intendent  and  sent  out  to  the  County  Supervisors. 

D.  I,.   Ei^US,  Chairman, 

M,  C.  S.  Noble, 

H.  A   Grev, 

Committer  on  Organizatioii . 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  adopted  : 

Resoli'ed.  That  the  Association  of  Supervisors  hereby  express  to  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh  their  hearty  appreciation  of  numerous  courtesies 
shown  to  them  ;  to  the  houses  of  public  entertainment  for  low  rates  and 
hospitable  cheer  ;  to  the  State  officers  for  the  use  of  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  to  the  Railroad  Commissioners  for  railroad  maps  ;  to  our  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  President  Alderman  and  Mclver  ;  Prof.  P.  P.  Clax- 
ton  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bailey,  for  their  scholarly,  admirable  and  timely  ad- 
dresses. 

Submitted  by  D.  L.  Ellis,  of  Buncombe. 
H.  A.  Grey,  of  Mecklenburg,  was  elected  Vice-President. 
After  singing  that  patriotic  song,  "  America,"  the  Asso- 
ciation adjourned. 

C.  H.  MEBANE, 
J.  R.  RoDWEi.L,  President. 

Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  request  was  made,  and  blanks  sent  out,  to  secure  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  teachers  in  the  respective  coun- 
ties. The  following  names  were  taken  from  the  lists  of 
the  Supervisors  who  complied  with  the  request: 

AI.AMANCK    COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Union  Ridge  Academy,  Union  Ridge,  Rev.  T.  W.  Strowd. 

Methodist  Academy,  Burlington,  Prof.  G.  O.  Green. 

Union  High  School,  Burlington,  Prof.  E.  E.  Britton. 

Graham  High  School,  Graham,  Prof.  W.  P.  White. 

Swepsonville  vSchool,  Swepsonville,  Prof.  E.  Lee  Fox. 

Miss  Mary  Bason,  Miss  Connie  Heuley,  Burlington;  Miss  Berta  Mor- 
ing,  Miss  Irene  Johnson,  Miss  Julia  Long,  Prof.  W.  P.  Lawrence,  Prof. 
J.  O.  Atkinson,  Dr.  J.  U.  Newman,  Prof.  S.  A.  Holleman,  Prof.  W.  C. 
Wicker,  Elon  College. 

ALEXANDER  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Taylorsville  Classical  Institute,  Taylorsville,  Rev.  J.  A.  White. 
Hiddenite  High  School,  Hiddenite,  A.  F.  Sharpe. 

Miss  Nola  Sharpe,  Hiddenite;  Miss  Grace  A.  Sloan,  O.  F.  Pool,  W.  L. 
Beach,  Taylorsville;  Mrs.  Mamie  Sharpe,  Hiddenite. 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Sparta  Institute,  Sparta,  S.  W.  Brown. 
Whitehead  Academy,  Whitehead,  E.  L.  Wagoner. 

ANSON  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Anson  Institute,  Wadesboro,  Prof.  D.  .A.  McGregor. 

Polkton  Academy,  Polkton,  Prof.  Humbert. 

Ansonville  High  School,  Ansonville,  Prof.  R.  B.  Clarke. 

Morven  Academy,  Morven- — Miss  Virginia  Lillv,  Wadesborc;  Mr.  W. 
L.  Clarke,  Mr.  L.  M.  Clarke,  Miss  Mary  Dunlap,  Cedar  Hill;  Prof.  J.  A. 
McRae,  White  Store;  Prof.  J.  C.  Hines,  Morven. 

ASHE  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Creston  Academy,  Creston,  C.  H.  Lowe. 

Sutherland  Seminary,  Sutherland,  W.  H.  Jones. 

Nathan's  Creek  Academy,  Nathan's  Creek,  R.  E.  Plummer. 

Jefferson  Academy,  Jefferson,  — —  Parks. 

Laurel  Academy,  Graybeal,  E.  C.  Graybeal. 

Lansing  Academy,  Lansing,   W.  H.  Graybeal;  J.  H.  Cole,  .Sutherland. 
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BEAUFORT  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Aurora  Acadenn  ,  Aurora,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Lane. 

Aurora  High  School,  Aurora,  Miss  SalHe  Bonner, 

Trinity  Classical  School,  Chocowinity,  Rev.  N.  C.  Hughes. 

Alexander  Academy,  Edward,  L.  H.  Ross. 

Beckwith  School,  Washington,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Beckwith. 

Ouinn  School,  Washington,  Mi-ss  Annie  Ouinn. 

Bath  High  School,  Bath,  C.  N.  A.  Yonce. 

BERTIE  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

.  Bertie  Academy,  Windsor,  R.  L.  Kerney. 
Windsor  Academy,  Windsor,  E.  S.  Askew. 
Rosefield  School,  Windsor,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gillam. 
Coleraine  Academy,  Coleraine,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Etheridge. 
Aulander  Male  and  Female  Academy,  Aulander,  Spright  Dowell. 
Roxobel  Academy,  Roxobel,  Miss  Mattie  Luiesman. 
Mdway  School,  Lewiston,  Miss  Rosa  O.  Speight. 
Woodville  Academy,  Lewiston,  Miss  E.  H.  Clarke. 
Miss  Minnie  Gray,  Miss  Helen   Gillam,   Windsor  ;  Miss  Delia  Poole, 
Miss  Cheek,  Aulander. 

BRUNSWICK  COUNTY,  N.   C. 

Southport  Collegiate  Institute,  Southport,  Palmer  Dalrymple. 
Shallotte  Academy,  Shallotte,  George-  Leonard. 

BUNCOMBE    COUNTY,    N.  C. 

Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Asheville,  Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Home  Industrial  School,  Asheville,  Miss  Florence  Stephenson. 

Weaverville  College,  Weaverville,  T.  M.  Yost. 

Camp  Academy,  Leicester,  A.  L.  Reynolds. 

Farm  vSchool,  Swannanoa,  Rev.  Samuel  Jeffreys. 

Collegiate  Institute,  Fair  View,  D.  L.  Ellis. 

Skyland  Institute,  Asheville,  T.  J.   Dickey. 

Ravenscroft  Church  School,  Asheville,  Rev.  McNeely  Dubose. 

Antioch  Seminary,  Democrat,  G.  K.  Grant. 

Morgan  Hill  Academy,  Morgan  Hill,  J.  J.  Ammons. 

Sand  Hill  High  School,  Acton,  S.  F.  Venable. 

Bingham  School,  Asheville,  Robert  Bingham. 

Cove  School,  Weaverville,  Miss  Evangeline  Garbold. 

Young  Men's  Institute,  (colored)  Asheville,  A.  D.   Baker. 

Hominy  Institute,  Candler,  O.  F.  Thompson. 

Mt.  Dale  Academy,  Barnardsville,  Walter  Hurst. 

E.  P.  Stradley,  C.  B.  Way,  Asheville;  Mrs.  N.  B.  McDowell,  Weaver- 
ville. D.  L.  Ellis,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Ellis,  J.  W.  King,  Asheville;  Miss  Mary 
Merrill,  Fair  View;  A.  H.  Felmet,  Acton. 
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Colored  Teachers. —  Miss  Lillian  Murray,  Acton;  Miss  Lucy  Johnson, 
Candler;  R.  D.  Berthea,  James  W.  Young,  H.  L.  Watkins,  West  Ashe- 
ville;  J.  vS.  Chambers,  Asheville;  A.  B.  Logan,  Barnardsville;  Miss  Marj- 
Coison,  Fair  View;  Miss  Annie  McKesson,  Asheville;  Miss  Olive  Patton, 
Biltmore;  Miss  Lelia  Rankin,  Asheville;  Miss  Sallie  Kilpatrick,  Bar- 
nardsville; P.  M.  I'lack,  Alexander;  J.  H.  Johnson,  Mocksville. 

CABARRUS  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

N.  C.  College,  Mount  Pleasant,  Rev.  M.  C  G.  Scherer,  President. 

Mount  Anioena  Female  Seminary,  Mount  Pleasant,  Rev.  H.  N.  Miller. 

Georgeville  Academy,  Georgeville,  Prof.  E.  A.  (rriffin. 

Poplar  Tent  Academy,  Concord,  W.  W.  Morris. 

Miss Mattie  Query,  Harrisburg;  Miss' C.  S.  Scott,  Miss  Willie  Wei- 
nier,  Pioneer  Mills;  Miss  S.  S.  Milles,  Harrisburg;  I^dgar  Bowers,  George 
F.  McAUister,  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Fisher,  H.  T.  J.  Ludwig,  Miss  Julia  Hintz, 
Miss  A.  G.  Seiber,  Miss  Bessie  Simmers,  Miss  Leah  Fisher,  Miss  Virgie 
Shoupe,  Mount  Pleasant. 

CAI.DWEIX   COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Lenoir  Boys'  School,  Lenoir,  Rhodes  Massey. 
I'aucett  Academy,  Lenoir,  E.  M.  Faucett. 
Kirkwood  Academy,  Lenoir,  Miss  Emma  Rankin. 
Lenoir  Academy,  Lenoir,  Mrs.  Shell. 
King's  Creek  Academy,  King's  Creek,  I.  H    McNeil. 
Globe  .\cademy.  Globe,   W.  M.  Francuni. 
Patterson  Academy,  Patterson,  G.  P.  Jones. 
Granite  Falls  Academy,  Granite  P'alls,   A.  P.  Sherrill. 
W.  L.  Beach,  Emanuel  ;   J.    J.    Beach,    King's   Creek  ;    E.    B.  Phillips, 
Lenoir. 

CAMDEN  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Old  Trap,  Old  Trap,  M.  B.  Burgess. 

Oak  Ridge,  Riddle,  L.  V.  Owen. 

Belcross  Academy,  Belcross,  Miss  Kate  Harris. 

Shiloh  Academy,  vShiloh,  C.  B.  Garrett. 

CASWKLL  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Brown,  Locu.st  Hill,  Miss  Mary  Brown. 

Miss  Carrie  Herndon,  Locust  Hill,  Miss  Carrie  Herndon. 

Prof.  N.  Seiman,  Youngsville,  N.  Seiman. 

Mi.ss  Mary  Jones,  Youngsville,  N.  Seiman. 

Miss  Addic  Lea,  Blanch,  Miss  Addie  Lea. 

Mr.  L.  K.  Miller,  Leasburg,  L.  K.  Miller. 

Miss  Fannie  Wikson,  Gatewood,   Miss  Fannie  Wilson. 
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CHATHAM  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Mt.  \'ernon  Springs  Academy,  Mt.  Vernon  Springs,  Rev.  O.  T.  Ed- 
wards. 

Thompson  School,  Siler  City,  J.  A.  W.  Thompson. 

Pittsboro  Scientific  .'Academy,  Pittsboro,  A.  B.  Stalvey. 

Moncure  Academy,  Moncure,  Allred. 

Ore  Hill  Academy,  Ore  Hill,  T.  M.  Watson. 

Miss  Fannie  Thompson,  Pittsboro  ;  Miss  Kate  Hanks,  Pittsboro  ;  H.  H. 
Siler,  St.  Lawrence. 

CHhROKEE  COUNTY,  X.  C. 

Bellvue,  S.  W.  Part,  of  Cherokee  county,  J.  W.  Lawing. 
J.  V.  Parker,  Marble  ;  M.  C    Clark,  Hanging  Dog. 

CHOWAN  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Edenton  Acaden-iy,  Edenton,  J.  C.  Kittnell. 
EdentoD  Industrial  Institute,  Edenton,  R.  H.  Riddick. 
Mr.  J.  C   Finch,  Miss  Ava  Moore,  Sophia  C.   Martin,   Lucy  Kittnell, 
Lucy  L.  Kipps,  Edenton. 

CI^EVEI.AND  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

King's  Mountain  High  School,  King's  Mountain.  Dr.  L.  A.  Bickle. 

Grover  High  School,  Grover,  Mr.  W.  L.  Howell. 

Earl  High  «chool.  Earl,  A.  E.  Elliott. 

Boiling  Springs  High  School,  Boiling  Springs,  D   S.  Lovelace. 

Mooresboro  High  School,  Mooresboro,  D.  F.  Putman. 

Cleveland  Mills  High  School,  Cleveland  Mills,  W.  Banks  Dowe. 

Fallston  High  School,  Fallston,  S   C.  Thompson. 

Waco  High  School,  Waco.  W.  O.  Goode. 

Belwood  High  School,  Bel  wood,  Prof.  Craven. 

COLUMBUS  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Jacobs,  Rehoboih,  Rosindale. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Mabrey,  Vineland. 

Miss  Bessie  Hqyle,  Whitesvdle. 

Prof.  N.  D.  Johnson,  Fair  Bluff,  Principal. 

Miss  Laura  Snovvden,  Cerro  Gordo. 

Miss  Georgania  McFadgen,  Lake  Waccamaw,  Principal. 

Miss  M.  C.  Applewhite,  Cronly,  Principal. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Payne,  Houb,  Principal. 

CRAVEN  COUNTY,    N.   C. 

Miss  Mollie  Heath,  Mrs  Annie  Ferebee,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jenkins,  Miss 
Mary  Brown,  Mtss  Mary  Hendren,  Miss  Leah  Jones,  Miss  Fannie  Small- 
wood,  Mr.  T.  R.  Faust,  Newbern. 
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CURRITUCK   COUNTY,   N.  C. 

vShawboro  High  School,  Shawboro,  Miss  Kate  Albertson. 
Miss  Mollie  Goodson,    Jarvisburg  ;    Miss  Emma  Hines,    Kiltie  Hawk  ; 
Miss  Annie  Upton,  Coinjock  ;  Miss  Julia  Poyner,  Currituck. 

DARK    COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Manteo,  Manteo,  N.  C,  Jas.  D.  Harris. 

Wanchese  Academy,  Wanchese,  Chas.  R.  Taylor. 

Nova  Midgett,  Manteo;  C.  M.  Midgelt,  (colored),  Elizabeth  City. 

DAVIDSON  COUNTY,  N.  C, 

Thomasville  High  School,  Thomasville,  Prof.  H.  W.  Reinhart. 

Reeds  Cross  Roads,  Michael,  Rev.  J.  M.  Bennett. 

Yadkin  College  High  School;  Yadkin  College,  Prof.  George  \V.  Holmes. 

High  School,  Denton,  Prof.  J.  A.  Stone. 

Pilgrim  Academy,  Lexington,  Rev.  H.  A.  M.  Holshouser. 

Bethany  High  School,  Miss  Sue  Siceloff,  Bethany. 

Holly  Grove  Academy,  Ilex. 

Hedrick's  Grove,  McKee,  Rev.  S.  W.  Beck. 

Arcadia,  Enterprise,  R.  H.  Beisocker. 

Arnold  Academy,  Arnold. 

Miss  Corinna  Thomas,  Thomasville:  Mr?.  O.  A.  Hege.  Lexington. 

DUPLIN  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Sprunt  Institute,  Kenansville,  Miss  McFarland. 

Warsaw  High  School,  War.saw,  Rev.  C.  J.  Wells. 

Faison  High  School,  Eaison,  Miss  O.  J.  Ireland. 

Magnolia  High  School,  Magnolia,  Thomas  Sloan. 

Oakland  Academy,  Wallace,  Rev.  R.  W.  Grizzard. 

Miss  Nellie  Johnson,  Warsaw;  Miss  Hattie  Cox,  Magnolia;  Miss 
Winnie  Faison,  Faison;  Rachel  Winson,  Miss  Tipping,  Miss  Bumgarden, 
Miana  Loften,  Kenansville. 

DURHAM  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Patrick  Henry  Institute,  S  v,  miles  S.  W.  Durham,  Rev.  R.  T.   Way. 
Miss  Cora  Bolton's  School,  Miss  Cora  Bolton. 

FORSYTH  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Kernersville  Academy,  Kernersville;  Rural  Hall  Academy,  Rural 
Hall;  Salem  Female  Academy,  Salem:  The  Boys'  School,  Salem;  A.  J. 
Butner,  Bethania. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Louisburg  Academy,  Louisburg,  Mr.  W.  W.  Boddie. 
Franklinton  High  School,  I-Vanklinton,  Darious  Eatman. 
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Misscs  Yarborough's  School,  Youiii:sville,  Misses  F.  and  M.  Yar- 
borough. 

Youngsville  High  School,  Youngsville,  Rev.  Siudus  Clapp. 

Cedar  Rock  Academy,  Cedar  Rock,  Spencer  Chaplin. 

Louisburg  Female  College,  Louisbnrg.  W.  S.  Davis. 

Mapleville  High  School,  Mapltville,   Charles  N.  Beebe. 

State  N  jrmal  School,  I'raiiklincon,  Rev.  J.  .A..  Savage. 

Young  Ladies'  Training  School,  Franklinton,  Miss  Augusta  Curtis. 

Christian  College,  Franklinton,  Prof.  Reynolds. 

Good  Shepherd  School,  Lou'sburg,  Mrs.-Sallie  B.  Perry. 

Mr.  Sidney  Mrs.  James  Long,  W,  Wilson,  Rev.  James  Fuller,  Miss  Min- 
nie Dunston,  Rev.  C.  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  Louis  W.  Neal,  Miss  Mary  Bap- 
tist, Mr.  H.  E.  Long,  F'ranklinton;  Miss    B.  R.  Williamson,    Louisburg. 

caSTOn  county,  n.  c. 

Gaston  L'emale  College,  Dallas,  S.  A.  Wolff. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Belmont,  Right  Rev.  Leo  Haid. 

Belmont  Academy,  Belmont,  F.  T.  Hall. 

Cherrvville  Academy,  Cherryville,  Rev.  J.  J.  George. 

Gaston  Institute,  Gastonia,  J.   P.  Reed. 

Oaklanil  Institute,  Gastonia,  B.  .\tkins. 

Jones  Institute,  All  Healin^^,  Rev.  C.  A.  Hampton. 

Lincoln  Academy,  King's  Mountain,  Mi^s. Lillian  S.  Cathcurt. 

GR.A.NVILr-E  COITNIY,  N    C. 

Horner  Military  School,  Oxford,  J.  C    M  )rner. 

Female  Seminar}-,  Oxford,  r\  B.  Hobgood. 

Hdliard  School,  Oxford. 

Masonic  Orphan  Asylum,  Oxford,  James  W.  Lawrence. 

Tar  River  Academy,  Oxford,  T.  J.  Clements. 

Creedmore  Academy,  Creedmore,  L-  T.  Buchanan. 

Miss  B.  C.  Jordan,  Oxford;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Hicks,  Oxford. 

Colored.— Mary  Potter  Memorial  School,  Rev    G.  C.  Shaw. 

GUIIvFORD  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

G.  F.  College,  Greensboro,  Prof.  Dred  Peacock. 
Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge.  J.  A.  and  M.  H.  Holt. 
Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  W.  T.  Whitsett. 
Alamance  Academy,  Hinton,  J.  C.  Wilson. 
McLeansville  Academy,  McLeansville,  Charles  Cobb. 
Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  Dr.  J.  D.  Chavis. 

h.\likax  cot^nty,  n.  c. 

Roanoke  Institute,  Weldon,  Prof.  J.  .A.  Jones. 

Vine  Hill  Male  Academy,  Scotland  Neck,  D.  M.  Prince. 

Vine  Hill  Female  Academy,  Scotland  Nt  ck.  Miss  Lena  Smith. 
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Littleton  Supplemental  School,  Littleton. 

Colored.— Scotland  Neck  Male  Academy,  Scotland  Neck,  G.  T.  Hill; 
Episcopal  Missionary  School,  Littleton,  V.  N.  Bond;  Baptist  Institute, 
Weldon,  A.  P.  Robinson;   Littleton  vSupplemental  School,  Littleton. 

HARNETT  COUNTY.  N.  C. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy,  Poe's,  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell. 

Dimn  High  School,  Dunn,  A.  B.  Hill. 

J^egal  Academy,  Legal,  Rev.  S.  W.  Oldham. 

Bunnlevel  Academy,  Riverdale  Academy,  Bunnlevel;  Lillington  Acad- 
emy, Lillington;  P.  D.  Woodall,  Poes;  Lonnie  Smith,  Bradley's  Store; 
Miss  Lizzie  Lanier,  May;  Miss  Nannie  Clements,  Miss  Emma  Kivett, 
Lillington. 

HAVVVOOD  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Clyde  Academy,  Clyde,  J.  G.  McLaughlin. 
Waynesvnlle  Academy,  Waynesville,  E.  E.  Mayee. 
Canton  Academy,  Canton,  R.  L.  Hoke. 
Rock  Spring  School,  Peru,  Miss  Clora  Haynes 
Bethel  Academy,  Sonoma.  W.  H.  Phillips. 

HYDE   COUNTY,  N.   C. 

Swan  Quarter,  Swan  Quarter,  Yinkie  SwindeJl. 

Fairfield,  Fairfield. 

Juniper  Bay,  Juniper  Bay,  E.  O.  Langston. 

Miss  Bettie  Perry,  Lake  Comfort. 

P.  Made  Phelps,  Lake  Comfort. 

C.  Davis,  Sladesville. 

J.\CKSON  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Cullowhee  High  School,  Painter,  Prof.  Robert  L.  Madison. 
Sylva  Training  School,  Sylva,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Chisholm. 
W.  D.  Wike,  Painter. 
Z.  V.  Watson,  Painter. 

JONES  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Trenton  High  School.  Trenton,  W.  H.  Rhodes. 

Ida  J.  Hargett,  Florence  Wooten,  Maiiie  Noble,  John  B.  Koonce,  Emma 
Thornton,  Trenton  ;  Ora  L.  Koonce.  Comfort ;  Mamie  Kinsey,  Tuck- 
ahoe  ;  G.  G.  Noble,  Trenton  ;  A.  H.  White,  Polloksville. 

I 

LENOIR  COXTNTY,  N.  C.  ** 

Lewis  School,  Kinston.  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis. 

La  Grange  High  School.  La  Grange,  Newbold  Bros. 

High  School,  La  Grange,  Miss  Lula  Whitfield. 
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Mrs.  Y.  T.  Ortnond,  G.  B.  Webb,  Miss  Mianie  Edwards,  Kinston  ; 
Mr.  L.  T.  Righisell,  Falling  Creek  ;  Miss  Fann-ie  Payne,  Miss  Josephine 
Payne,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  Mrs    H.  Archbell,  Kinston. 

UNCOI.N  COUNTY,   N.  c. 

Piedmont  Seminary,  Lincolnton,  j.  C.  Linney. 
Ridge  Academy,  Hen.ry,  L.  M.  Wilson. 
Denver  Academy,  Denver,  W.  M.  Brooks. 
J.  C.  Wessinger,  Henrj-. 

MACON    COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Franklin  High  Scool,  Frank) 'n.  Prof.  T.  J.  Johnson. 
Flats  High  School,  Flats,  Mr.  F.  T.  Gettis. 
Highland  High  School,  Highland,  Mrs.  h-  W.  Cralle. 
St.  Agnes  High  School,  Franklin,  Mrs.  H.  Dyer 

Colored. — B.  T.  L,ac\ ,  Maggie  HoMen,  \V.  B.  Harper,  Franklin  ;  J.  H. 
Morrow,  West  Mills. 

MADISON  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill.  Prof.  R    L.  Moore  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Hall. 

East  Creek,  Reek,   Horace  Sons. 

Heat  Springs,  Heat  Springs,  J.  E.  PhUlips. 

MARTIN  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Hamilton  High  School,  Hamilton,  G.  W.  Mewbern. 

Everett  Acadenty,  Everett's,  C.  B.  Grantham. 

Robersonville  Academy,  Robersonville,  Stephen  Outerbridge. 

Williamston  Academy,  Williamston,  Mrs.  Walter  Hassell. 

Jamesville  High  School,  Jamesville,  R.  J.  Peel. 

W.  E.  Stubbs,  L.  L.  Johnson,  Jamesville  ;  Mrs.  Chloe  Lanier,  Wil 
liamston  ;  M.  T.  Lawrence,  Hamilton. 

Colored. — Jamesville  Academy,  Jamesville,  J.  P.  Butler  ;  Williamston 
Academj',  Williamston,  W.  L.  Andrews  ;  H.  S.  Mayo,  Williamston. 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY,  N.   C. 

Hiintersville  High  School,  Huntrrsville,  R.  J.  Cochran. 

Bain  Academy,  Mint  Hill.  H.  K.  Reid. 

Davidson  Academ)^  Davidson,  Spence. 

Mount  Zion  Academy,  Davidson,  J,  L.  Bost. 

Newell  Academy,  Newell,   P.  E.  Wright. 

Hopewell  Academy,  Hopewell,  L.  K.  Glasgow. 

Paw  Creek  Academy,  Sandifer,  Harrison. 

Dixie  Academy,  Dixie,  C.  C.  Ore. 

Shopton  Academy,  Shopton.  L.  O.  McCutshen. 

Ebenezer  Academy,  Griffith,  R.  B.  Hunter. 
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Sharon  Academy,  Cottonwood,   Thompson. 
Mecklenburg  Academy.   Harrison,  Morrison  Brown. 
Sardis  Academ}-,  Sardis,  J    C.  Re  id. 
Matthews  Academy,  Matthews,   J.  X,  Tolar. 
Darita  Academy,  Darita,  G.  F.  Johnson. 

MITCHELL  COINTY,   N.  C. 

Bowmar  Academy,  Baker.- ville,  J.  J.  Britt. 
.'Karon  Seminary,  Montezuma,  S    Ridemour. 
Ledger  School,  Ledger,  C.  H.  Wing, 
.^prucepine  School,  Sprucepine,  Miss  J.  Eniglish. 
Toe  River  Academy,  Plumtree,  Chas.  E.  Greene. 

MONT(iOMERY  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Mount  Gilead  Academy,  Mount  Gil(  ad.  R.  H.  Skeen. 
Pekin  Academy,  Pekin,  Kirk. 
Troy  Academy,  Troy,  D.  W.  Cochran. 
Troy  Peabody  Academy,  Troy,  Rev.  U    Faduma. 

Miss  Ina  Smitherman,  Troy  ;  Miss  Mittie   Lilly,    Allenton  F'erry  ;  Miss 
Ada  Saurders,  Troy. 

MOORIC    COUNTY,  N.  C. 

LInion  Home  School,  Victor,  J.  E.  Kelly. 
Carthage  Academic  Institute,  Carthage,  R.  T.  Hurley. 
Oak  Grove  Academy,  Bensalem,  T.  M.  Langley 
Sanford  High  School,  Sanford,  J.  A.  W.  Thomp-on. 
Jonesboro  High  School   Jonesboro,  Arthur  Arringtcwi. 
Miss  Adie  StClair,  Victor  ;    Miss  May  Stewart,  Cairthage  ;    Miss  Mary 
H.  Arnold,  Pocket  ;  Miss  Annie  Clegg,  Carthage. 
Colored.— H.  D.  Wood,  Caithage. 

NASH     COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Rocky  Mount  Collegiate  Institute,  Rocky  Mo  mt,  W.  H.  Holmes  Davis. 
Carolina  Institute,  Nashville,  N.  L.  Eure. 
Spring  Hope  .Academy,  Spring  Hope,  F.  L.  Corn  well. 
Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  Glover,  S.  F:.  Eure. 
Dortches  Academy,  Dortches,  J.  A.  Bordgers. 
Cedar  Rock  Academy,  Ceder  Rock,  S[.>encer  Chapell. 
Whitaker  Academy,  Whitakers,  Rev.  Andrew  Moore 
Stanhope  Academy,  Finch,  R.  H.  Wright. 
.\ vents  Academy,  Avents,  W.  O.  Dunn. 
Philadelphia  Academy,  Dukes.  Miss  Florence  Arrington. 
Colored.— Nashville  High  School,   Nashville.   J.    P.    Humphrey;    Miss 
Annie  Lewis,  Rocky  Mount  ;  Miss  Laura  Boddie,  Nashville. 
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NORTHAMPTON    COUNTY,  N.  C. 

e^arysburg  Academy,  Garysburg,  Winston  Parish. 
Seaboard  and  Roanoke  Institute,  Seaboard,  C.  W.  Harris. 
Lasker  High  School,  Lasker,  Osoar  McNewby. 
-  Rich  Square  High  School,  Rich  Square,  S.  B.  Webb. 
vSevern  High  School,  Severn,  J.  W.  Fleetwood. 
Pendleton  Academy,  Pendleton,  J.  R.  Beale. 
Woodland  Academy,  Woodland,  N.  \V.  Britton. 
Jackson  Female  Academy,  Jackson,  Miss  L.  H.  Whitfield. 
Colored. — Garysburg  High  School,  Girysburg,  Rev.  R.  I.  Walden. 

ONvSLOW    COUNTY,   N    C. 

Richlands  High  School,  Richlands,   (V.  V.  Tilley. 
Richlands  High  School,  Richlands,  John  Koonce. 

ORANGK  COXINTY,   N.   C. 

Caldwell  Institute,  Caldwell  Institute,  Prof.  Candler. 

Damascus  High  School,  Lindsay,  Prof.  Herbert  Shollz. 

Rock  Springs  Uigh  School,  Rock  Springs,  Rev.  J.  F.  McDuffie. 

Cedar  Grove  Academy,  Ceder  Grovt-,  Prof.  B.  T.  Hodge, 

Miss  Heartt's  School,  Hillsboro,  Miss  Alice  Heartt. 

The  Wm.  Bingham  School,  Mebane,  Prof.  Gray. 

Hillsboro  Male  Academy,  Hillsboro,  Prof.  Alsbrook. 

Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Chapel  Hill,  Prof.  Canada. 

Miss  Annie  Woods,  Rev.  J.  H.  McCrackeii,  Caldwell  Institute;  Miss 
Sarah  Kollock.  Hillsboro  ;  Mr.  Jesse  Oldham,  Mebane  ;  Miss  Lula  Hen- 
don,  Chapel  Hill. 

Colored.— Mission  School,  Rock  Spring ;  Mission  School,  Mebane, 
Rev.  Hoskins ;  Mission  School,  Hillsboro,  Rev.  Hoskins ;  Mission 
School,  Chapel  Hill.  Mr.  Sosbin  P.  Berry. 

PAMLICO  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Pamlico  Male  and  Female  Institute,  Bayboro,  W.  W.  Cole. 

Vandemere  High  School,  Vandemere,  C.  H.  Paul. 

Grantsboro  High  School,  Grantsboro,  Irvin  W.  Rogers. 

Miss  Lucy  I>ees,  Mi^s  Anna  Landis,  Vandemere  ;  Mis^s  Amanda  Bax- 
ter, Miss  Jesse  Herman,  vStonewall  ;  ^iss  Bessie  Tucker,  Oriental  ;  J.  E. 
English,  MarribuU .  / 

PKNDER  COUNTY',  N.  C.    • 

Burgaw  High  School,  Burgaw,  Rev.  ^V'.  F^'arnell. 
Colored. — Burgaw  Academy,  Burgaw,  Rev.  Summer. 

PRROUIMANS  COUNTY,  N.   C. 

Hertford  Academy,  Hertford,  W.  G.  Gaither. 

Pleasant  Valley  Academy,  Jacock,  Miss  Sallie  M.  Grant. 
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Belvidere  Academy,  Belvidere,  Miss  Lucy  J.  White. 
Private  School,  Winfall,  Miss  Lucy  Twine. 
Private  School,  Winfall,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Whidbee. 

Miss  Helen  Gaither,  Miss  Annie  F.  Stokes,  Hertford;  Miss  Adelaide  E. 
White,   Belvidere. 

PERSON  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Bethel  Hill  Institute,  Bethel  Hill,  Pro:,  lieatn. 

Roxboro  Institute,  Roxboro,  Prof.  Mason. 

Roxboro  Primary,  Roxboro,  Miss  Sallie  vStreet. 

Brookcdale  Academy,  Roxboro,  D.  S.  Parker. 

Olive  Hill  Academy,  Olive  Hill,  Miss  Eugenia  Hradsher. 

PITT  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Greenville  High  School,  Greenville,  Prof.  W.  H.  Ragsdale. 
Farmville  Male  and   Female  Academy,    Farmville,   Prof.   W.  E.  New- 
born . 

Carolina  Christian  College,  Ayden,  Prof.  A.  F.  Moon. 
Bethel  Academy,  Bethel. 

W^interville  Academy,  Winterville,  Miss  Mamie  Cox. 
Miss  Maria  E.  Hill,  Ayden;  Mr.  C.  Dawson,  Littlefield. 
Cooper  Gap,  Cooper  Gap  Township,  A.  L.  McMurray. 
:\Irs.  Alice  Missildine,  Lyon. 

RANDOI.PH  COUNTY,   N.    C. 

Trinity  High  School,  Trinity,  R.  M.  Vestal. 
I'armer  Academy,  Farmer,  L.  M.  H.  Reynolds. 
Why  Not  Academy,  Why  Not,  5.  P.  B  )roughs. 
Mount  Olivet  Academy,  Erect,  T.  C.  Hoyle. 
Shiloah  Academy,  Moffitt,  J.  R.  Miller. 
Ramseur  Hi^h  School,  ?v.amseur,  D.  M.  Weatherly. 
Ashboro  High  School,  Ashboro,  E.  P.  Mendenhall. 
Liberty  Normal  School,  Liberty,  T.  C.  .\mick. 

RICHMOND   COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Laurinburgh  High  School,  Laurinburgh,  W.  G.  Quackenbush. 
(libson  Academy,  Gibson  Station,  F.  D.  Wycho. 
Ellerbe  Spring  Academy,  Ellerbe,  J.  C    Story. 
Rockingham  Academy,  Rockingham,  Gray  R.  King. 
Pee  Dee  Factory  School,  Rockingham,  Mrs.  M.  Thomas. 
Midway  Factory  School.  Rockingham,  Miss  Patt  McRea. 
Spring  Hill  .\cademy,  Fontcol,  A.  A.  McMillan. 
Hoffman  Academy,  Hoffman,  Miss  Page. 
Hamlet  Academy,  Hamlec,  Miss  Nellie  Powers. 
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ROBESON  COliNTV,   N.  C. 

Red  Springs  Seminar}',  Red  Springs,  C.  (i.  Vardell. 

Robeson  Institute,  Lumberton,  John  Duckett. 

St.  Paul's  High  School,  St.  Paul,  D.  R.  McR  le. 

Ashpole  Institute,  Ashpole,  G.  E.  Linberry. 

Lumber  Bridge  High  School,  Lumber  Bridge,  J.  A.  McArthur. 

Maxton  High  School,  Maxton,  R.  P.  Johnson. 

Parkton  Institute,  Parkton,  J.  G.  Murphy. 

Red  Springs  High  School,  Red  Springs,  D.  R.  Mclver. 

Bloomingdale.  Sterling,  W.  R.  Surles. 

Miss  Mattie  Stansel,  Miss  EHza  Stansel,  AUenton. 

Colored. — Whitin  N  >rmal,  Lumberton,  D.  P.  Allen. 

ROCKINC.HAM  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Reidsville  P\"male  Seminary,  Reidsville,  Miss  Annie  Hughes. 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mebane,  Madison;  Mrs.  B.  W.   Ra}-,    Leaksville;  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Wooten,  Reidsville. 

ROWAN  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Church  High  School,  Salisbury,  Burton  Craige. 
Salisbury  High  School,  Salisbury  ,  Mii-s  Josephine  Coit. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Coit,  Miss  Laura  Coit,  vSalisbury. 

Colored. — Livingston  College,  Salisbury,  Rev.  \V.  H.  Gales  ;  Normal 
School,  Salisbury,  Rev.  J.  O.  Crosby. 

RUTHERFORD  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Rutherford  INIilitary  Institute,  Rutherlordton,  Capt.  \V.  T.  R.  Bell. 

Sunshine  Institute,  Sunshine,  Prof.  D.  M.  Stallings. 

Bostic  Academ}^,  Bostic,  Prof.  B.  H.  Budges. 

Forest  City  Academy,  Poorest  City,  Prof.  J.  W.  Smith. 

S.A.MPSON  COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Oakhurst  Academj',  Chance,  Street  Brewer. 

Oak  Grove  Academy,  Timothy,  J.  F.  Jackson. 

Union  Hill  Academy,  Giles  Mills,  J    M.  Page. 

South  River  Baptist  Institute,  Autryville,  C.  M.  Mcintosh. 

Glencoe  High  School,  Herring,  J.  D.  Ezzell. 

Salem  High  School,  Ora,  Howard  Barrett. 

Kerr  High  School,  Kerr,  Isham  Ro}'all. 

Beaver  Dam  High  School,  Newton  Grove,  M.  Blockman. 

Harrell's  Store  School,  Harrell's  Store,  N.  B.  Cobb. 

Well's  Chapel,  Harrell's  vStore,  R.  H.  Gilbert. 

Ida  Bullard,  Hayne  ;  Sarah  J.  Owen,  Roseboro  ;  Lillie  Mcintosh,  Au- 
tryville ;  Mrs.  Cox,  Newton  Grove  ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wright,  Coharie  ;  W.  H. 
Hobbs,  E.  M.  Hobbs,  Mittie  Beaman,  Clinton  ;  G.  I.  Smith,  Roseboro  ; 
Mettie  Mints,  Chance. 
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STANI^Y  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Palmerville  Academy,  Palmerville,  E.  F.  Eddins. 

Norwood  Academy,  Norwood,  A.  P.  Harris. 

New  London  Academy,  New  London,  John  Spence. 

Albemarle  Academy,  Albemarle,  J.  F.  Bivens. 

Miss  Ella  Coggin,  Palmerville  ;  Miss  Mabel  Turner,  Norwood. 

STOKES  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Dalton  Institute,  Dalton,  Prof.  W.  A.  Flynt. 
Sandy  Ridge  Institute,  Sandy  Ridge,  Prof.  Fleming. 
Walnut  Cove  Institute,  Walnut  Cove,  Prof.  Small. 
Germanton  High  School,  Germanton,  Prof.  Harris. 
Mountain  View  Institute,  Mizpali,  M.  T.  Chilton. 

SURRY  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Siloam  High  School,  Siloam,  Allen  &  Cundiff. 

SWAIN  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Whittier  High  School,  Whittier,  Rev.  M.  E.  Merriam. 
Bryson  City  School,  Bryson  City,  L.  Lee  Marr. 
J.  Wilrich  Gibbs,  Whittier. 

TRANSYI^VANIA  COUNTY,  N.  C. 
Epworth,  Brevard,  Fitch  Taylor. 

TYRRELL  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Columbia  Academy,  Columbia,  J.  J.  Calhoon. 

UNION  COUNTY",   N.   C. 

Monroe  High  School,  Monroe,  W.  C.  McAlister. 
Union  Institute,  Unionville,  O.  C.  Hamilton. 
Wdrdlaw  Academy,  W^ardlaw,  C.  R.  Clegg. 
Wingate  Academy,  Wingate,  M.  B.  Dry. 
Morgan  Academy,  Old  Store,  Newel. 
Alton  Academy,  Alton,  Mrs.  Eva  Belk. 
Waxhaw  Academy,  Waxhaw,   Rev.  Hoone. 
Marshville  Academy,  Monroe,  Plummer  Stewart. 

E.  C.  Croxton,  Marshville;  L.  D.  Andrews,  Monroe;  Mrs.  Rosa  Chan- 
dler, Marshville. 

VANCE  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Prof.  John  A.  Gilmer,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gilmer,  Miss  Emma  Hood,  Prof. 
James  Horner,  Mrs.  J.  Horner,  Mrs.  Mariah  Harris,  Dr.  M.  Crachen,  Mrs. 
W.  Rowland,  Mrs.  W.  Annson,  Mrs.  Norwood,  Mrs.  Ellen  Daniel,  Mrs, 
C.  Hunter. 

Colored.  —Prof.  Hawkins,  Kittrell. 
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WAKE  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Carv  High  School,  Cary,  E.  L.  Middleton. 
Wakefield  High  School,  Wakefield,  Rev.  A.  A.  Pippin. 
Mt.  Moriah  M.  &  F.  Academj',  Auburn,  J.  P.  Cannaday. 
Eagle  Rock  Academy,  Eigle  Rock,  S.  T.  Liles. 
Bethlehem  School,  Marks  Creek  Township,  J.  E.  Debnam 
Wendell  High  School,  Wendell,  A.  R.  P'lowers. 
Greeen  Level  Academy,  Ewing,  J.  M.  Holding. 
Wake  Forest  Academy,  Wake  Forest,  W.  C.  Parker. 
Colored.— Apex  M.  &  F.  Academy,    Apex,    W.  H.  Morris  ;    Wakefield 
High  School,  Wakefield,  G.  W.  Howell. 

W.A.RREN   COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Hawkins'  Private  S:hool,  Warrenton,  Miss  Lucy  Hawkins. 

Mrs.  Pendleton's  Private  School,  Warrenton,  Mrs.  Y.  L.  Pendleton. 

Miss  Brown's  Private  School,  Warrenton,  Miss  Mattie  Brown. 

Warrenton  High  School,  Warrenton,  Profs.  Graham  and  Hazg. 

Littleton  Femaie  College,  Littleton,  Rev.  J.  M.  Rhodes. 

Wise  High  School,  Wise,  Miss  Maggie  M.  Hodgins. 

Warren  Plains  High  Schgol,  Warren  Plains,  Miss  Edna  Al.en. 

Miss  Annie  Hawkins,  Miss  Lizzie  Hawkins,  Warrenton. 

Colored. — Shiloh  Institute,  Warrenton,  Rev.  T.  O.  Fuller:  ].  P.  Wil- 
liams, Warrenton;  Miss  vSarah  C.  Johnson,  Warrenton;  Miss  Carrie  C. 
Thornton,  Warrenton. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  N.  C. 

Plymouth  High  »School,  Plymouth,  E.  S.  Edwards. 
Plymouth  Normal  College,  Plymouth,  j.  W.  McDonald. 
Plymouth  Private  College,  Plymouth,  Miss  Marshie  Latham. 
CresA'ill  Academy,  Creswell,  Mrs.  Carrie  Howell. 
Roper  High  School,  Roper,  Miss  Lelia  Savage. 

Miss  Lee  Robinson,  Miss  Gertie  Woodard,  Roper;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Dance 
(colored),  R.  R.  Cartwright,  J.  C.  Cardon,  W.  J.  Hines,    Plymouth. 

WATAUGA  COUN  CY,  N.  C 

Skyland  Institute,  Blowing  Rock,  Miss  Annie  Jackson. 

Valle  Crucis,  Nallicincis,  J.  L-  Nicholson,  Miss  Annie  Dobbins. 

WAYNE    COUNTY,   N.   C. 

Mount  Olive  High  School,  Mount  Olive,  M.  W.  Ball. 
Fremont  Seminary,  Fremont,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Speight. 

WILKES  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Wilkesboro  Academy,  Wilkesboro,  Prof.  R.  H.  McNeil. 
North  Wilkesboro  Seminary,  North  Wilkesboro,  Rev.    John   W.    Wil- 
son. 
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Boomer  High  vSchool,  Boomer,  Prof.  W.  S.  Surratt. 

TraphiM  Insiilute,  Traphill,  Prof.  M.  B.  Joins. 

P'air  View  College,  Traphill,  Prof.  Johnson. 

Moravian  P'alls  Academy,  Moravian  Falls,  Prof.  Stepens. 

Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  Clingman,  J.  E.  Hamton. 

New  Hope  Academy,  Purlier,  James  W.  B'ankenbekler. 

Ronda  High  School,  Ronda;  Miss  Mamie  McEleve,  Miss  (iertrude 
Johnson,  North  Wilkesboro;  Miss  Juda  Perlier,  Moravian  P'al  s;  viiss 
Mattie  Sale,  Brien  Creek. 

A.  and  I.  Institute,  North  Wilkesboro,  S.   G.  Walker. 


\VII,SON  COUNTY,   N.  C. 

Elm  City  Academy,  Elm  City,  James  W.  Hays. 
Kinsey  Female  Seminary,  Wilson,  Joseph  Kinsey. 
Miss  Wahala    Griffin,    Elm   City  ;   Miss  Ida    Warren, 
Levici  Edwards,  Lawrence. 


Couetoe  ;  Miss 


VAOKIN  COINTV.  N.   C. 


Yadkinville  Normal,  Yadkinville,  Z.  H.  Dixon. 
Union  High  School,  East  Bend,  M.  L.  Matthews 
Yikin  Valiey  Institute,  Boouville,  R.  B.  Ilora. 
Jonesville,  Academy,  JonesWlle,  J.  E.  Johnson. 


YANCEY  COl'NTY,   N     C. 


Mountain  City  College,  Bald  Creek,  E.  W.  Elliot. 
Bnrnsville  Academy,  Burn^ville,  C.  R.  Hubbard. 
Petterson  Academy,  Day  Book,  W.  N.  Peterson. 
Blue  Rock,  Flinty,  Josephine  English. 
Miss   Maggie    Ray,    Bertie    Aurther,    Burn,sville  ; 
Creek  ;  C.  C.  Peterson,  A.  H.  McCoun,  Day  Book. 


Claud    Davis,     Bald 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  was  organized 
in  1884,  and  has  held  large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  each 
year  since.  Teachers  from  every  grade  and  kind  of  our 
schools,  from  every  department  of  our  educational  life ;  to- 
gether with  leaders  in  church  and  State  have  year  after 
year  gathered  for  consultation  upon  educational  problems 
and  conditions. 

Experts  have  been  secured  to  discuss  the  best  and  latest 
methods,  and  the  full  and  free  discussion  always  allowed 
has  helped  to  solve  many  vexed  problems. 

The  Assetnbly  has  been  for  fifteen  years  a  potent  factor 
in  the  educational  life  of  North  Carolina,  Much  of  the 
best  educational  legislation,  many  changes  in  our  educa- 
tional system >,  and  some  of  our  leading  advances  in  the 
field  of  education  originated  in  the  work  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly. 

The  annual  meetings  are  held  the  second  Tuesday  in 
June,  and  usually  continue  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The 
Assembly  is  supported  by  yearly  membership  fees ;  the  fee 
for  males  is  $2,  for  females  $1.  Life  certificates  of  mem- 
bership are  sold  for  $25. 

The  leading  teachers  of  North  Carolina  have  always  been 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived hearty  support  and  encouragement  from  all  classes 
of  intelligent  and  progressive  citizens. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  Assembly  are  held  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  State,  selected  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

As  an  index  of  the  Assembly's  work  we  append  a  list  of 
oflBcers  for  1898  and  the  programme  of  the  last  meeting. 


23 
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ORGANIZATION   FOR  189S. 
PRESIDENT. 

Alexander  Graham,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Charlotte. 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER. 

W.  T.  WhitseTT,  Superintendent  Whittsett  Institute,  Whilsett. 
FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

W.  H.  RAGSDAI.E,  Male  Academy,  Greenville. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

J.  O.  ATKINSON,  Elon  College.    • 

B.  S.  Sheppe,  City  Schools,  Reidsville. 

E.  P.  Mangum,  City  Schools,  Wilson. 

J.  H.  Clewell,  Salem  Female  Academy. 

W.  H.  PeGRAM,  Trinity  College,  Durham. 

B.  F.  Sledd,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Miss  Maroaret  Milliard,  Female  Seminary,  Oxford. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTE. 

'i 

President,  ex-vfficio^  Alexander  Graham.  \  j 

Vice-President,  ex-officio,  W.  H.  Ragsdale. 

Secretary,  ex-officio,  W.  T.  Whitsett. 

C.  H.  Mebane,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

R.  L.  Flowers,  Trinity  College,  Durham. 

N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest  C  jllege.  Wake  Forest. 

G.  a.  GrimslEY,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Greensboro. 

D.  Matt  Thompson,  Superintenc  ent  City  Schools,  Statesville. 

A.  Q.  Holladay,;  a.  and  M.  College,  Raleigh. 


:-■  I 
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PROGRAMME     NORTH     CAROLINA     TEACHERS'     ASSEMBLY, 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C,  JUNE  14-18,  189S— FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL  SESSION. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  14th. 
8  p.  M. 
Prayer,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Felix,  Asheville. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Starnes,  Asheville. 
Response,  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Education.\l  Interests  of  North  Carolina — 

(1)  ACADAMIES  AND  HiGH  SCHOOLS: 

Supt.  Robt.  Bingham,  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  10  m. 
Prin.  A.  B.  Justi'ie,  Winton  Academy,  Winton,  5  m. 
Prin.  J.  C.  Horner,  Horner  School,  Oxford,  5  m. 

(2)  Public  Schools  OF  THE  State: 

State  Senator  George  E.  Butler,  Clinton,  10  m. 
President  L.  L.  Hobbs,  Guilford  College,  5  m. 

(3)  CoLLEGKS: 

Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle,  Wake  Forest  College,  10  m. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  A.  and  M.  CoUegp,  Raleigh,  5  m.     . 
Prof.  C.  L.  Raper,  Greensboro  Female  College,  5  m. 
Prof.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Elon  College,  5  m. 

(4)  The  People  and  the  Schools: 

Hon.  Daniel  L.  Russell,  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Col.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  5  m. 

Col.  John  S.  Cunningham,  President  N.  C.  State  Fair,  5  m. 
Prof.  John  Graham,  President  N.  C.  Farmers'  Alliance,  5  m. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  15th. 

9:30  A.  M. 

The  Township  System  in  North  Carolina — 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Mebane,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Supt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Wilmington  Graded  Schools. 
Prof.  D.  L.  Ellis,  County  Supervisor  for  Buncombe  County. 
General  Discussion. 
10:45  A.  M. 
Local  Taxation  for  Schools — 

President  C.  D,  Mclver,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Editor  Josephus  Daniels,  News  and  Observer. 
General  Discussion, 
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12:00  M. 

Textile  Schools— 

D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  the  D.  A.  Tompkins  Co.,  Charlotte. 

General  Discussion. 

Afternoon — Recreation. 

8:30  p.  M. 
Annual  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham,  Supt.  Charlotte  City  Schools. 

The   X  Rays   (with  many   experiments  with  a  complete  set  of  appa- 
ratus. ) 
Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  Davidson  College. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  i6th. 

9:30  A.  M. 

Our  Secondary  Schools— 

Prin.  J.  Allan  Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute. 
Prin.  Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh  Male  Academy. 
Prin.  Holland  Thompson,  Concord  High  School. 
General  Discussion. 

10:45  A.  M. 
English  in  Our  Schools — 

Prof.  Edwin  Mims,  Trinity  College. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bivins,  Charlotte  Graded  Schools. 
Prin.  R.  L.  Madison,  Cullowhee  High  School.  '\  | 

General  Discussion. 


:  I 


12:00  M. 

Literature  as  a  Culture  Study — 

Prof.  J.  H.  Clevvell,  Salem  Female  Acadomy. 
General  Discussion. 

12:45  P-  M- 
A  National  University — 

Mrs.  J.  R    Chamberlain,  Raleigh. 

4:00  p.  M. 
Music  Recital— 

Prof.  Albin  Oswald  Bauer,  (Royal  Conservatory,  Leipzig,  Ger- 
many,) Asheville  College  for  Young  Women. 

8:30  p.  M. 
Modern  Greece— 

Dr.  Eben  Alexander,  University  of  North  Carohna. 

9:30  p.  M. 
Reception  to  members  of  Assembly,  by  Buncombe  County  Teachers. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  17th. 

9:30  A.  M. 

Normal  Training  for  Teachers — 

Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
General  Discussion. 
The  Power  of  the  Teacher's  Personauty — 

Editor  J.  W.  Bailey,  Biblical  Recorder. 
Business   Meeting,   Election   of   Ofl&cers   of  the  Assembly,   Choosing 
Place  of  Next  Meeting,  etc. 

11:00    A.   M. 

Exhibition  by  pupils  of  N.  C.  School  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Afternoon — Recreation. 
2:30  p,  M.  to  6:00  p.  M. 

Visit  to  Bii^Tmore  Estate.     (Party  will  assemble  at  Public  Square  at 
2:30  p.  M.) 

8:30  p.  M. 
The  Teacher  Himsei,f — 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  Vanderbilt  University. 
Adjournment. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  18. 

Recreation. 

8:00  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

Visit  to  Biltmore  Estate.     (Party  will  assemble  at  Public  Square  at 
8;oo  a.  m.) 

2:00  p.  M.  to  7:00  p.  M. 
Excursion  TO  Hot  Springs,     (Party  will  assemble  at  Southern  Rail- 
way vStation  at  1:30  p.  m.     Railroad  fare,  round  trip,  |i.oo.) 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ACADEMIES  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA. 

This  organization,  embracing  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  the  private  schools  of  North  Carolina,  was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1897,  and  held  the  first  meeting  at  Morehead 
City  June  18-19,  1897. 

Its  first  officers  were  :  Hugh  Morson,  Raleigh  Male  Acad- 
emy, Raleigh,  President ;  J.  M.  Oldham,  William  Bingham 
School,  Mebane,  Vice-President ;  W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett 
Institute,  Whitsett,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Association  holds  its  annual  meetings  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh  De- 
cember 28-29,  1897,  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
all  the  leading  private  schools  of  the  State,  and  many 
prominent  educators.  Great  interest  was  manifested,  and 
the  excellent  papers,  live  discussions,  and  spirit  of  progress 
manifest  in  all  its  work,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  State 
to  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Some  reforms  as  to  courses  of  study,  entrance  at  college, 
and  other  important  matters,  promise  much  good  for  the 
future  of  our  schools. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Ashe- 
ville  June  16,  1898,  but,  as  above  stated,  the  regular  work 
of  the  Association  is  done  in  the  annual  meeting  in  De- 
cember. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are :  J.  Allen 
Holt,  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  President ;  Holland  Thompson, 
Concord  High  School,  Concord,  Vice-President ;  W.  T. 
Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  membership  roll  of  the  Association  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing schools : 

Raleigh  Male  Academy,  Raleigh  ;  Horner  School,  Ox- 
ford ;     Whitsett    Institute,    Whitsett ;     Bingham    School, 
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Asheville ;  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Oak  Ridge ;  Concord 
Hich  School,  Concord  ;  Dr.  Lewis'  School,  Kinston  ;  Tar- 
boro  MaJe  Academy,  Tarboro  ;  Winton  Academy,  Winton  ; 
Mars  Hill  College,  Mars  Hill ;  Turlington  Institute, 
Smiihfield ;  Cape  Fear  Academy,  Wilmington;  Graham 
Institute,  G''aham ;  Jefferson  Academy,  McLeansville ; 
Cullowhee  High  School,  Painter ;  Fairview  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Fairview ;  Advance  High  School,  Advance ;  St. 
Paul's  School,  Wilmington  ;  University  School,  Augusta  ; 
Fayetteville  Military  Academy,  Fayetteville ;  Penelope 
Academy,  Penelope;  Vine  Hill  Academy,  Scotland  Neck; 
Wilkesboro  Academy,  Wilkesboro  ;  Lumber  Bridge  School, 
Lumber  Bridge  ;  La  Grange  School,  La  Grange  ;  Mt.  Olive 
School,  Mt.  Olive ;  Rich  Square  School,  Rich  Square ; 
Dunn  High  School,  Dunn  ;  Hayesville  School,  Hayes- 
ville ;  Huntersville  High  School,  Huntersville;  Robe- 
son Institute,  Lumberton  ;  Chapel  Hill  School,  Chapel 
Hill ;  Trinity  High  School,  Chocowinity ;  Cary  High 
School,  Cary;  Wake  Forest  Academy,  Wake  Forest; 
Charlotte  Military  Institute,  Charlotte ;  Selma  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Sehna  ;  Jonesboro  High  School,  Jones- 
boro ;  Tuckasicgee  High  School,  Webster;  Greenville 
Academy,  Greenville;  Buie's  Creek  Academy,  Poe's; 
Rutherford  Military  Institute,  Rutherfordton ;  New- 
berne Academy,  Newberne ;  Burlington  High  School, 
Burlington  ;  Warrenton  Academy,  Warrenton  ;  Blooming, 
dale  School,  Sterling  ;  Bostic  High  School,  Bostic ;  Union 
Home  vjchool,  Victor  ;  Hendersonville  Institute,  Hender- 
sonville  ;  Lexington  Seminary,  Lexington  ;  Bain  Academy, 
Mint  Hill ;  Parochial  School,  Sylva  ;  Elm  City  Acidemy, 
Elm  City  ;  Gaston  Institute,  Gastonia. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


I  publish  the  reports  of  the  work  done  in  the  County 
Institutes  by  Profs.  P.  P.  Claxton,  J.  Y.  Joyner  and  Frank 
H.  Curtis.  Some  work  along  this  line  was  done  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  D.  Mclver  and  Supt.  J.  I.  Faust.  Also  in 
some  counties  the  Supervisors  and  local  teachers  did  good 
Institute  work  of  which  I  have  no  definite  record. 

These  Institutes  do  a  great  deal  of  good  among  our 
teachers.  Life,  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  are  enkindled 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  teachers  thus  being  brought 
together  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  wide-awake 
educators. 

The  desire  for  reading  and  study,  for  doing  better  and 
more  systematic  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  are 
among  the  good  results  to  be  seen  where  these  Institutes 
are  held. 

COUNTY  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  November  10,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief 
report  of  the  County  Institutes  conducted  in  the  summers 
of  1897  and  1898  as  a  part  of  my  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  I  con- 
ducted three  of  these  Institutes  in  the  summer  of  18,97, 
and  seven  in  1898.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  white  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  several  Institutes. 
Only  bona  fide  teachers  were  enrolled : 

1897.  Males.   Females.  Total. 

July  26-30 — Alamance  county 20  54  74 

Aug.  2-6 — Surry  county 65  32  97 

Aug.  16-20 — Lincoln  county 16  35  51 
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1898.                     Males.  Females.  Total. 

3  28  31 

54  65  119 

23  17  40 

5  7  12 

14  13  27 

38  43  75 

18  13  31 


June  6-10 — Edgecombe  county.  . 
July  18-22 — Randolph  county.  .  . 

Aug.  1-6 — Jackson  county 

Aug.  8-12 — Transylvania  county. 
Aug.  15-19 — McDowell  county.  . 
Aug.  22-26 — Rutherford  county. 
Sept.   12-19 — Swain  county 


Total  number  of  white  teachers  present  at  all 
Institutes 557 

In  Alamance  and  Lincoln  I  did  some  work  in  the  Insti- 
tutes for  colored  teachers,  in  session  at  the  same  time  with 
those  for  the  white  teachers.  There  were  31  colored  teach- 
ers enrolled  in  Alamance,  and  18  in  Lincoln.  In  Edge- 
combe a  session  was  held  for  white  teachers  each  morn- 
ing from  9  to  12  130,  and  a  session  for  colored  teachers  from 
2  to  5  each  afternoon.  Forty-six  colored  teachers  were 
enrolled.  In  Randolph  the  Institute  for  white  teachers 
was  held  for  only  four  days,  and  an  Institute  for  colored 
teachers  was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  23.  I  worked  in  this  only  one  day.  Supervisor 
N.  C.  English  conducted  it  on  Saturday.  In  Surry  and 
Transylvania  the  colored  teachers  attended  the  Institutes 
for  white  teachers,  sitting  apart  in  a  place  assigned  them, 
as  has  been  the  custom  in  some  of  the  western  counties 
where  there  are  very  few  colored  teachers.  There  were 
fourteen  colored  teachers  present  in  Surry,  and  two  in 
Transylvania.  A  similar  plan  was  followd  in  Rutherford 
the  first  three  days  of  the  session,  thirty  colored  teachers 
being  present.  The  Institute  in  this  county  was  continued 
through  two  weeks,  and  was  conducted  the  second  week 
by  Supervisor  C.  C.  Gettys  and  some  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county.  During  the  second  w^eek  separate  sessions 
were  held  for  the  white  and  for  colored  teachers. 

In  most  of  the  counties  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the 
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teachers  of  the  county  were  present.  The  small  attend- 
ance in  Transylvanit  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  heavy  rains  every  day  of  the  week. 

Superintendent  E.  P.  Moses,  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Raleigh,  was  with  me  in  McDowell,  and  rendered  valuable 
assistance.  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  also  to  the  County 
Supervisors  of  the  several  counties  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance in  calling  the  teachers  together  and  making  all  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  meetings,  and  to  teachers  and 
citizens  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness. 

Except  in  two  instances,  the  Institutes  began  at  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  and  closed  at  4  o'clock  on 
Friday  afternoon.  Two  sessions,  making,  together,  five 
and  a  half  hours,  were  held  daily.  At  each  Institute  two  or 
three  evening  lectures  were  given  on  educational  ques- 
tions of  general  interest,  and  a  public  address  was  made 
on  Friday.  In  this  address  the  needs  of  better  public 
schools  in  North  Carolina  and  the  means  of  securing  them 
were  discussed.  The  number  of  citizens  present  to  hear 
these  addresses  varied  from  fifty  to  four  or  five  hundred, 
the  average  being  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Frequently 
a  large  number  of  township  committeemen  were  present, 
and  at  a  few  places  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  discuss 
the  duties  of  the  committees  and  the  best  methods  of  or- 
ganizing the  schools  of  a  township  under  the  new  law. 
Everywhere  the  importance  of  local  taxation  was  empha- 
sized, and  the  people  urged  to  vote  such  a  tax  at  the  next 
opportunity.  In  July  and  August,  1897,  by  special  ap- 
pointment, I  addressed  the  voters  of  a  half  dozen  or  more 
townships  on  this  subject.  In  only  two  of  these  townships 
was  the  tax  voted,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
labor  was  not  wholly  in  vain  in  other  townships,  and  that 
m  most  of  them  the  tax  will  be  voted  at  the  next  oppor- 
tunity, as  it  will  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  townships  in  the 
State. 

The  regular  sessions  of  the  Institutes  were  devoted  to  a 
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atudy  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  subjects  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  brief  discussions  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  teaching,  the  best  methods 
of  procedure  in  the  several  subjects,  and  the  means  of  se- 
curing prompt  and  regular  attendance  upon  tTie  schools. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  the  General 
Assembly  be  asked  to  make  some  provision  for  more  sys- 
tematic Institute  work.  An  Institute  of  two  weeks'  length 
should  be  held  in  every  county  of  the  State  every  year. 
Two  skilled  teachers  should  be  employed  to  conduct  each 
Institute.  A  few  sets  of  the  best  books  on  teaching  should 
be  furnished  the  Institute  conductors,  to  be  taken  from 
place  to  place  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and 
read  by  them  at  odd  hours  during  the  session  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Many  of  the  teachers  have  never  seen  a  book  on 
teaching.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Institutes  can 
ever  do  much  to  improve  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers. 
This  can  be  done  only  through  the  establishment  of  good 
public  high  schools,  normal  schools  in  which  a  large  part 
of  the  time  shall  be  given  to  the  mastery  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  a  system  of  more 
rigid  examinations,  all  of  which  must  be  provided  before 
our  public-school  system  can  begin  to  accomplish  the  full 
purpose  for  which  it  exists. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

P.   P.  CLAXTON. 


Greensboro,  N.  C.,  October  21,  1898. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : 

Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  Institute  work  done  by  me  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
during  the  summers  of  1898  : 
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YK.\RS 

COUNTY. 

DATE. 

EN'ROLLMEXT. 

AV 

.  .\GE. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Totcil. 

M. 

F. 

.»/. 

F.        Are; 

Robeson 

June  20-24  • 

33 

22 

55 

2S 

>       22 

6 

2 

Pitt 

.June  27,  July  i . 

.     10 

48 

■58 

23 

3 

Onslow  . 

July  18-22 

21 

17 

38 

4? 

4i^f     -. 

Harnett 

.July  25-29   .... 

60 

25 

••       5\ 

Rowan  .  . 

.August  15-19   . 

.  58 

27 

85 

27 

6 

Cabarrus. 

.  Augdst  22-26 .  . 

•    31 

39 

70 

Total  enrollment  of  white  teachers.  .    .366 

I  found  the  Supervisors  of  these  counties  teachers 
of  successful  experience,  that  were  earnestly  labor- 
ing for  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests 
of  their  counties.  In  most  of  the  counties  the 
members  of  the  Boards  of  Education  manifested  a  com- 
mendable interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  its  success  by  their  influence  and  their  pres- 
ence. The  teachers  were  regular  in  their  attendance,  cor- 
dial in  their  co-operation,  earnest  and,  in  many  instances, 
enthusiastic  in  their  work.  It  is  my  fixed  conviction  that 
the  majority  of  the  four  hundred  teachers  with  whom  I 
talked  and  worked  in  these  Institutes  are  duty-loving  and 
duty-doing  men  and  women.  Many  .of  them  have  strug- 
gled into  the  presence  of  the  truth,  arid,  in  spite  of  meagre 
opportunities,  hampering  environments  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable discouragements,  are  successfully  leading  hun- 
dreds of  our  children  into  its  blessed  presence. 

The  general  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement  observ- 
able in  most  of  the  teachers  of  these  six  counties  is  admir- 
able and  encouraging. 

To  one  who,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  has  been  engaged 
in  this  educational  work,  and  who,  during  each  year,  has 
mingled  much  and  talked  much,  publicly  and  privately, 
with  all  classes  of  our  people  in  the  interest  of  public  edu- 
cation, there  is  noticeable  a  very  marked  and  hopeful 
change  in  their  attitude  toward  the  public  schools.  This 
change  has  come  about  so  gradually  that  many  whose  work 
has  not  kept  them  in  touch  with  the  educational  sentiment 
of  the  State  are  not  conscious  of  the  extent  of  it. 
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In  each  county,  on  the  last  day  of  the  Institute,  addresses 
on  public  education  were  delivered.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
ties the  audiences  were  large.  Still  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  taxpayers  and  patrons  of  tlie  public  schools  were 
reached  or  will  ever  be  reached  by  a  few  speeches  delivered 
at  one  point  in  a  large  county. 

Respectfully, 

J.  Y.  JOYNER. 


Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of 
the  work  done  by  me  as  Institute  Conductor. 

The  first  County  Institute  which  I  conducted  was  held 
at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  county,  July  18-23.  This  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  the  magnificent  new  courthous,  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  conducting  the  first  Institute  ever  held 
in  that  building.  At  this  Institute  I  was  most  ably  assisted 
by  Prof.  J.  G.  Baird,  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  and  Prof.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  the  Charlotte 
Graded  Schools.  Prof.  J.  A.  Bivens,  of  the  Charlotte 
Graded  Schools,  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  what  he 
called  a  typical  lesson  in  nature  study.  This  was  greatly 
enjoyed. 

County  Supervisor  R.  B.  Hunter  did  all  in  his  power  to 
make  the  Institute  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the 
teachers,  and  he  succeeded  admirably. 

The  total  enrollment  of  teachers  during  the  week  was 
ninety-one,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  sixty.  The 
attendance  of  visitors  during  the  week  was  most  encour- 
aging, the  large  court-room  being  filled  at  each  session. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  and  lasting  good  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  teachers  were  greatly  benefited.  Such 
deep  interest  was  manifested  that,  by  a  rising  vote,  it  was 
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unanimously  decided  to  continue  the  Institute  until  Satur- 
day afternoon  instead  of  closing  Friday  afternoon,  as  at 
first  intended. 

The  Institute  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  such 
distinguished  speakers  as  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Dr.  Henry 
Louis  Smith,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes 
Rev.  Dr.  Baron  and  others. 

My  second  Institute  was  held  at  Lincolnton,  Lincoln 
county,  July  25-30.  This  was  the  third  Institute  which  I 
have  held  in  Lincoln  county,  and  I  was  prepared  for  great 
things.  In  this  I  was  disappointed.  Lincoln  county  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  earnest  devotion  of  her  teach- 
ers to  their  profession. 

The  Institute  was  held  in  the  courthouse,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  teachers  and  citizens  alike  was  most  encour- 
aging. Every  white  teacher  in  the  county,  except  one, 
was  present,  and  that  teacher  was  ill.  Superintendent  J.  E. 
Lloover,  himself  a  teacher  of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence, did  everythingx  possible  for  the  success  of  the  Insti- 
tute. He  was  present  the  entire  week  and  frequently  took 
part. 

Lincoln  county  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  foremost  counties,  educationally,  in  the  State, 
and  she  worthily  sustains  that  well-earned  reputation.  As 
at  Charlotte,  an  extra  day  was  voted  by  the  teachers,  ^nd 
the  Institute  did  not  close  until  Saturday  afternoon,  having 
liad  the  largest  attendance  of  teachers  probably  ever  had 
by  any  Institute  held  in  that  county.  Fine  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Dr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  Prof. 
W.  E.  Mikel,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others. 

From  Lincoln  county  I  went  to  Stanly  county,  where 
1..V  next  Institute  was  held,  August  1-6.  Owing  to  the 
distance,  I  was  unable  to  reach  Albamarle,  the  county 
seat,  until  Monday  afternoon.  Upon  my  arrival  I  found 
a  large  number  of  teachers  assembled  in  the  courthouse. 
Between  seventv-five  and  one  hundred  teachers  were  en- 
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lolled,  and  the  very  deepest  interest  was  manifsted  during 
the  entire  week.  Snpt.  J.  A.  Spence,  Principal  of  Albe- 
marle High  School,  is  a  young  man,  who  takes  a  very  deep 
irterest  in  edvication,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the 
schools  of  Stanly  county.  Prof.  J.  A.  Bivins,  of  the  Char- 
lotte Graded  Schools,  assisted  me  during  the  week,  and  did 
most  excellent  work.  He  is  progressive,  enthusiastic  and 
deeply  in  earnest. 

The  attendance  during  the  entire  week  was  remarkably 
good,  and  it  has  seldom  been  my  privilege  to  address  a 
more  attentive  and  responsive  body  of  teachers  than  the 
teachers  of  Stanly  county. 

My  next  Institute  was  held  in  Rockingham  county, 
where  one  week  was  given  to  white  teachers — August  8- 
13 — and  one  week  to  colored  teachers,  August  15-20. 

The  attendance  of  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  was 
remarkably  large,  and  a  very  deep  interest  was  manifested. 
I  have  nowhere  seen  more  progressive  and  enthusiastic 
teachers  than  in  this  county.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
schools  of  this  county  rank  high,  for  County  Supervisor 
E.  P.  Elington  is  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  upbuilding 
and  improvement  of  the  schools  under  his  charge. 

During  my  Institute  work  in  Rockingham  county  I  had 
no  assistance,  but  the  appreciative  interest  and  attention  of 
the  teachers  rendered  the  work  both  light  and  pleasant. 

My  Institute  work  closed  at  Wentworth  on  August  20, 
on  account  of  having  to  take  charge  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Graded 
Schools.  In  leaving  for  Mt.  Airy  I  was  compelled  to  de- 
cline conducting  four  additional  Institutes. 

Including  my  work  done  at  the  Summer  School  at  Wake 
Forest,  I  addressed  about  five  hundred  teachers  and  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  Everywhere  I  found  a  growing  senti- 
ment strongly  favoring  the  public-school  system. 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  scholarship  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  this  is  a  hopeful 
indication  of  better  teaching,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  the  teaching  force  of  the  counties  is  continually  chang- 
ing, almost  a  complete  change  being  effected  every  four  or 
five  years.    This  is  obvious  to  all  Institute  conductors. 

The  Institutes  have  met  with  a  most  cordial  reception 
from  school  officers  and  citizens  wherever  they  have  been 
held. 

All  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  counties  in  which  I  held 
Institutes  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  meet- 
ings profitable  and  pleasant. 

In  all  of  the  Institutes  I  tried  to  make  the  work  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  nature,  such  as  could  be  utilized  in 
the  school-room.  Instruction  was  given  in  all  branches 
taught  in  the  public  school,  and  much  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  "theory  and  practice  of  teaching."  I  always  en- 
deavored to  show  the  teacher  not  only  what  to  teach,  but 
how  to  teach. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  speaking  of  the  great 
good  the  County  Institute  is  to  the  teacher  who  avails  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  offered  by  it.  I  find  that  the  coun- 
ties most  progressive  educationally  are  those  that  believe 
in  Institutes  and  have  them.  The  counties  that  do  not  be- 
lieve in  Institutes  and  do  not  have  them  are  the  counties 
that  are  non-progressive  and  backward. 

Our  public-school  system  is  far  from  perfect.  There 
are  many  defects  and  many  things  that  can  and  ought  to  be 
improved,  but  on  the  whole  there  is  much  that  bids  us 
thank  God  and  take  courage.  There  are  brighter  days 
ahead  for  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANK  H.  CURTIS. 
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CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  report  in  the  following  few  pages  a  historical  sketch 
and  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  being  done  in  some  of  our 
leading  city  schools : 

GREENSBORO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  no  other  community  in  the  South  has  a  better 
population  than  Greensboro.  Certainly  there  are  few  in 
^vhich  there  is  a  better  sentiment  for  education.  This  is  due 
to  the  noble  ancestry  of  her  people  and  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  education.  The  foundation  was 
laid  just  before  the  Revolution.  To  this  section  of  the 
State  came  a  sturdy  people — the  Scotch-Irish,  Highland- 
ers, Quakers  and  Moravians.  They  were  lovers  of  truth 
and  liberty.  Among  them  came  as  missionaries  ministers 
who  were  graduates  of  the  New  England  colleges.  They 
began  the  important  work  of  religious  and  intellectual 
training  that  was  to  do  so  much  for  future  generations. 
■  To  Guilford  county,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Greens- 
boro, came  the  Scotch-Irish,  of  whom  Caruthers  sayS: 
■"They  have  ever  been  the  staunchest  friends  of  liberty  and 
of  everything  else  that  can  elevate  the  character  or  promote 
the  welfare  of  society.  Combining  the  intelligence,  ortho- 
doxy and  piety  of  the  Scotch  with  the  ardor  and  love  of 
liberty  peculiar  to  the  Irish,  they  were  the  most  efifiicient 
supporters  of  the  American  cause  during  the  struggle  for 
American  independence,  and  they  have  done  more  for  the 
support  of  learning,  morality  and  religion  than  any  other 
•class  of  people.  * 

The  man  who  shaped  their  destiny  and  who  builded  bet- 
ter than  he  knew  was  Dr.  David  Caldwell.  .  He  came  to 
•Guilford  as  a  missionary  in  1765.  He  was  the  most  noied 
of  all  the  ministers  w^ho  came  to  this  State.  In  the  next 
year  he  was    ordained    pastor  of    Alamance  and  Buffalo 

24 
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churches.  During  the  same  year  he  founded  the  first  class- 
ical school  in  North  Carolina.  This  school  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Greensboro,  and  it  soon  became  so  noted  that  it  at- 
tracted students  from  all  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac^ 
Dr.  Caldwell  labored  continuously  in  this  community 
about  sixty  years.  His  school  was  the  University  of  the 
South  for  nearly  thirty  years.  His  influence  for  good  has 
never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  State.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Princeton,  a  man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  strong 
character,  zealous  and  fearless.  He  imparted  his  zeal  for 
education  and  religion  to  those  around  him.  His  zeal  has 
been  transmitted  from  time  to  time  in  the  establishment 
of  better  educatioal  advantages.  This  section  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  splendid  private  schools  and  colleges.  Here 
was  established  the  first  system  of  public  schools  in  the 
State  supported  by  a  special  tax. 

GREENSBORO  FIRST. 

In  May,  1874,  the  people  of  Greensboro  voted  a  speciaT 
tax  for  the  support  of  its  public  schools.  There  was  a 
large  vote  cast,  and  only  eight  against  the  tax.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  tax  voted : 

1.  On  real  and  personal  property,  25  cents  on  $100. 

2.  Poll,  $2. 

3.  Purchase  tax — general,  10  cents  on  $100. 

4.  Purchase  tax — liquor,  20  cents  on  $100. 

5.  Drays,  express  wagons,  carriages,  etc.,  $5. 

6.  Itinerant  merchants  and  peddlers,  $25. 

7.  Billiard  tables  and  bowling  alleys,  $50. 

8.  Liquor,  $50;  beer,  $25. 

9.  Circus,  $20  each  day. 

10.  All  other  shows  for  reward,  $5. 

11.  Hotels,  restaurants  and  liveries,  $25, 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  schools  first  begun  in  the  piibHc  schoolhouse  pro- 
vided by  the  county.  The  builchng  for  the  white  children 
was  remodeled  and  enlarged  so  that  it  contained  five  rooms 
and  a  chapel. 

In  1886,  when  the  town  began  to  make  more  decided 
improvements,  Judge  Schenck,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  went  to 
work  to  get  a  more  creditable  school  building.  The  re- 
sult was  the  handsome  and  commodious  brick  building  on 
Lindsay  street.  In  1887  this  was  completed  and  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  school  furniture.  At  this  time  there 
were  two  brick  buildings — one  for  the  white  children  and 
one  for  the  colored. 

During  the  session  of  1890  and  1891  the  schools  had  a 
wonderful  growth.  The  large  building  on  Lindsay  street 
could  no  longer  accommodate  the  white  children.  An  ele- 
gant building  for  the  primary  department  was  erected  on 
the  same  grounds. 

In  May,  1891,  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  were  ex- 
tended, and  in  September  of  the  same  year  schools  for  both 
races  were  opened  in  South  Greensboro.  There  were  now 
four  schools — two  for  white  children  and  two  for  colored. 

The  growth  of  the  schools  continued  from  year  to  year, 
so  that  on  the  South  side  two  tenement  houses  had  to  be 
rented  to  accommodate  all  applicants  for  admission.  The 
necessity  for  more  and  better  accommodations  in  this  sec- 
tion was  so  urgent  that  in  May,  1893,  bonds  were  issued 
for  the  erection  of  the  Ashboro  Street  building,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best  equipped  public  school  buildings  in 
the  State. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Greefnsboro  has  not  only  pro- 
vided splendid  buildings  for  her  own  schools,  but  she  has 
put  forty-one  thousand  dollars  in  buildings  for  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  for  white  girls  and  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Collesre  for  the  colored  race. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  opened  in  1875  with  over  one  hundred  pu- 
pils, and  had  an  enrollment  of  147  during  the  year.  Four- 
teen years  afterwards,  in  1889,  there  were  285  enrolled.  In 
1890  and  1 89 1  there  were  over  six  hundred.  The  number 
has  increased  yearly  and  kept  up  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city.  The  third  school  for  the  white  children  has  been 
established.  There  were  enrolled  last  year  1,096  white  chil- 
dren and  452  colored.  This  year  the  enrollment  during  the 
first  month  is  nearly  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  whole  of 
last  year. 

Probably  no  other  town  in  the  State  or  in  the  South 
has  a  larger  percentage  of  its  school  population  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools.  The  last  report  shows  an  enroll- 
ment of  74  per  cent,  of  the  white  children  and  62  per  cent, 
of  the  colored.  This  means  that  at  least  95  per  cent,  of 
the  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  are 

in  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  most  notable  and  gratifying  growth  in  the  history 
of  the  schools  has  been  in  the  High  School.  In  1888  there 
were  only  thirty-seven  enrolled  in  this  department.  In 
1894  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  This  year 
there  are  one  hundren  and  seventy-one,  and  nearly  half  of 
them  are  boys. 

The  graduates  of  this  department,  without  exception, 

have  taken  a  high  stand  at  Guilford  College,  Davidson  and 

the  University. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  session  continues  nine  months  during  the  year.  The 
course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  nine  years.  Those 
who  complete  it  satisfactorily  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
freshman  class  at  college. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  supervision  of  a  superintendent.  There  are 
six  members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Two  are  elected 
every  vear  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  a  term  of  three 
vears.  There  is  a  faculty  of  progressive,  experienced  teach- 
ers, graduates  of  our  best  colleges,  the  State  Normal  and 
the  University. 

The  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are: 

W.  E.  Stone,  President;  C.  H.  Ireland,  Secretary;  George 

S.  Sergeant,  W.  E.  Bevill,  C.  E.  Holton  and  J.  R.  Men- 

denhall.     G.  A.   Grimsley  has  been  Superintendent  since 

1890. 

LIBRARY. 

In  the  Lindsay  Street  School  there  is  a  growing  library 
of  about  five  thousand  volumes.  It  has  a  regular  income 
and  is  one  of  the  United  States  depositories  for  the  publi- 
cations of  Congress.  The  books  circulate  among  the  chil- 
dren and  are  used  largely  in  connection  with  their  class 
work. 


THE  CHARLOTTE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Charlotte  public  schools  were  established  under  an 
act  passed  through  the  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1875. 
Captain  Waring,  Senator  from  Mecklenburg,  introduced 
the  bill  allowing  the  people  to  vote  a  tax  not  to  exceed  25 
cents  on  property  and  75  cents  on  the  poll. 

Ten  cents  on  realty  and  30  cents  on  the  poll  was  the 
amount  voted  at  the  polls,  which  amount  proved  sufificient 
until  several  years  ago  the  people  voted  again  and  in- 
creased the  tax  to  20  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
60  cents  on  the  poll.  The  Charlotte  Military  Institute, 
together  with  twenty-eight  acres  of  ground  surrounding  it, 
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was  purchased,  and  September,  1882,  the  pubHc  schools  of 
Charlotte  were  opened  for  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  with  ten  assistants  in  the 
white  and  eight  in  the  colored  school,  which  was  situated 
on  Fifth  street,  near  Caldwell,  was  elected  Superintendent. 
The  schools  flourished  under  his  administration.  He  es- 
tablished during  1885  a  training  school  for  teachers,  with 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg  as  teacher.  When  Mrs.  Kellogg  re- 
signed. Prof.  J.  T.  Corlew  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  train- 
ing class,  and  also  the  Boys'  High  School.  Professor 
Mitchell  was  elected,  in  1886,  President  of  Alabama  Nor- 
mal College,  and  Professor  Corlew  was  elected  Superinten- 
dent, and  Mr.  M.  S.  Salterman,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  teacher 
of  the  High  School  and  training  class.  In  the  early  spring 
of  1888  Mr.  Corlew  resigned,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Graham, 
of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

The  following  tables  show  the  growth,  total  enrollment 
and  daily  attendance  during  the  eleven  years  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's administration.  Total  enrollment,  white  and  colered, 
for  eleven  years : 

1887-1888 i'288 

1888-1889 i'368 

1889-1890 I'SOO 

1890-1891  i'57.9 

1891-1892 1^523 

1892-1893 1^758 

1893-1894 2,017 

1894-1895 2,098 

1895-1896 2,142 

1896-1897 2,2^4 

1897-1898 2,254 
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Daily  attendance,  white  and  colored,  for  eleven  years: 

Whites.  Col. 

1887-1888  432  277 

3888-1889  453  284 

1889-1890  562  312 

1890-1891  569  319 

1891-1892  657  358 

1892-1893  759  510 

1893-1894  882  607 

1894-1895  840  565 

1895-1896  866  410 

1896-1897  958  486 

1897-1898  1029  443 

The  year  1898- 1899  promises  to  eclipse  all  previous 
years.  We  have  to-day  a  daily  attendance  of  1,300  pupils 
in  the  white  school  out  of  a  total  enrollment  for  Septem- 
ber of  1,359.  The  colored  school  has  a  daily  roll  of  604 
out  of  a  total  of  739.  There  are  forty  teachers  in  all — 
tweney-nine  white  and  eleven  colored.  There  are  only 
seventy-five  more  white  girls  than  boys  in  each  school. 
Two  new  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected — one  for  white 
and  one  for  colored  pupils. 

The  schools  are  popular  with  all  of  our  people.  Our 
school  was  represented  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
State  University,  Trinity  College,  Wake  Forest  and  in  the 
undergraduate  classes  of  Davidson  College  in  the  past  year. 
The  State  Normal  at  Greensboro  and  all  the  leading  female 
colleges  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
had  representatives  from  this  school.  The  honors  con- 
ferred speak  in  no  uncertain  tones  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Charlotte  city  schools. 

Hoping  this  brief  sketch  will  answer  your  purpose,  con- 
gratulating you  on  the  hopeful  outlook  of  all  our  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  State,  commending  your  zeal  and 
intelligent  and  painstaking  interest  in  the  cause  of  public 
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schools  and  all  institutions,  State  and  denominational  as 
well  as  the  excellent  private  schools,  and  promising  you 
always  my  continued  support  in  your  excellent  administra- 
tion, I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  friend, 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM, 
Supt.  Charlotte  City  Public  Schools. 
October  14,  1894. 


THE  WILMINGTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  is  divided  into  two  public-schoo! 
districts.  There  are  three  committeemen  for  each  district, 
who,  by  special  law,  are  permitted  to  unite  and  elect  a 
Superintendent  for  all  of  the  schools  in  the  city. 

The  schools  were  organized  upon  their  present  basis  six- 
teen years  ago,  when  a  Superintendent  was  employed  to* 
have  the  general  management  of  the  schools  of  both  races. 
The  Legislative  act  under  which  they  are  organized  re- 
quires that  the  Superintendent  shall  be  a  practical  teacher, 
and  the  committees  interpret  "practical  teacher"  to  meam 
a  teacher  who  not  only  has  class-room  experience,  but  such 
professional  training  as  is  derived  only  from  frequent  at- 
tendance upon  summer  schools,  teachers'  gatherings  aildi 
educational  meetings. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  every  effort  is  made  to  em- 
ploy those  who  have  hed  professional  training  for  the 
school-room.  At  present  every  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  Wilmington  has  either  attended  a  sunvner 
school  or  normal  college,  or  has  received  special  collegiate 
instruction  fitting  her  for  the  work  of  teaching.  The  Su- 
perintendent conducts  weekly  teachers'  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  educational  problems  and  for  the  study  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching. 
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CONSERVATIVE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  management  of  the  schools  has  been  remarkably 
conservative.  James  H.  Chadbourn,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  District  No.  2.  has  served  the  schools  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  with  ever-increasing  zeal,  enthusi- 
asm and  efficiency. 

James  F.  Post,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  Dis- 
trict No.  I  for  the  past  five  years,  gives  to  the  schools  in 
his  district  the  same  business-like  care  and  attention  which 
were  given  to  them  by  his  prelecessor,  the  late  Donald 
MacRae,  one  of  Wilmington's  most  prominent  citizens  and 
as  school  committeeman  during  the  twenty  years  preceding 
his  death. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  provides  not  only  primary  instruc- 
tion, but  thorough  preparation  for  college  entrance,  and  is 
the  result  of  long  and  careful  thought  and  investigation. 

EQUIPMENT 

There  are  separate  buildings  for  the  primary,  grammar 
and  high-school  departments.  The  primary  buildings  were 
built  especially  for  work  in  the  lower  grades,  and  have 
every  appliance  necessary  for  successful  teaching. 

The  grammar-school  buildings  are  models  for  comfort, 
arrangement  and  equipment.  On  the  second  story  of  each' 
building  there  is  a  handsome  assembly  hall,  brilliantly 
lighted,  seated  with  five  hundred  opera  seats  and  furnished 
with  a  piano,  rostrum  and  drop-curtain  for  public  occa- 
sions. 

The  recitation  rooms  are  large,  well-lighted,  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  comfortably  heated  by  an  approved  system 
of  hot-water  heating.  The  blackboards  and  maps  are  of  the 
best  quality,  and  single  desks  of  the  latest  pattern  are  found 
in  every  room. 
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The  high-school  building  is  the  only  one  in  the  State 
devoted  exclusively  to  public  high-school  work.  It  is  a 
handsome  two-story  structure,  planned  by  an  expert  in 
school  architecture.  The  school  committee  enjoys  the  free 
use  of  this  most  excellent  building,  through  the  kindness 
-of  the  trustees,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Hem- 
enway,  a  Boston  woman,  whose  generous  work  for  the 
educational  advancement  of  Wilmington  has  made  her 
name  a  household  word  in  everv  home  in  the  city. 


THE  ENROLLMENT. 

The  enrollment  has  grown  steadily  for  years,  and  repre- 
sents every  family  in  the  city.  During  the  year  ending 
May  28,  1898,  more  than  3,000  pupils  were  enrolled. 

The  school  committeemen,  pupils  and  teachers  are  loyal 
to  the  schools  and  proud  of  them.  The  professional  spirit 
of  the  teachers  is  ambitious,  and  the  educational  desires  of 
the  city  are  constantly  growing  stronger.  With  such  con- 
ditions existing  the  growth  of  the  school  system  of  Wil- 
mington is  an  encouraging  fact. 


RALEIGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Jlon.  C.  H.  Mebane: 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  fa- 
vor, requesting  me  to  give  you  a  short  history  of  the 
graded  schools  of  Raleigh. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  a  public  graded  school  was  opened  in 
Raleigh  in  the  old  Governor's  Mansion,  at  the  foot  of  Fay- 
ctteville  street.  The  school  was  patriotically  styled  "The 
Centennial  School,"  and  the  name  remaineth  unto  this  day. 
Capt.  John  E.  Dugger,  of  Warrenton,  N.  C,  was  elected 
principal.  The  expenses  of  the  school  in  excess  of  the 
public-school  revenue  were  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  citizens. 
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In  1877,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  a  popular  vote,  a  special  tax  of  one  mill  was  levied 
upon  the  township  for  the  support  of  this  school  and  for  the 
colored  schools. 

The  Centennial  School  began  its  second  year's  work  with 
300  pupils  and  eight  teachers,  including  the  Superinteiyt- 
dent. 

The  present  Centennial  School  building  was  erected  in 
1885. 

In  1887  the  Murphy  School  for  white  children  was 
opened  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city. 

In  1889  the  special  tax  levy  for  schools  was  increased  to 
two  mills. 

The  school  committee  has  recently  rented  a  building  on 
Halifax  street  to  relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Mur- 
phy School. 

A  lot  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  has  been  purchased, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  erect  thereon  a  school  building 
for  white  children  in  the  near  future. 

There  are  four  good  buildings  now  in  use  for  the  colored 
children,  erected  or  remodelled  in  1884,  1885,  1887,  1897. 

In  the  white  schools  there  have  been  enrolled  this  ses- 
sion 1,194  pupils,  taught  by  twenty-four  teachers,  including 
principals. 

In  the  colored  schools  the  enrollment  is  1,229,  with 
twenty  teachers,  including  principals. 

Meetings  of  teachers,  by  schools  or  by  sections,  are  held 
on  the  afternoon  of  each  school  day  in  the  month,  except 
two. 

A  school  is  what  the  teachers  make  it.     I  believe  that 
the  teachers  of  the   Raleigh  schools  are  constantly  and 
unselfishly  striving  to  be  worthy  of  their  high  calling,  and 
to  make  their  work  worthy  the  confidence  of  the  public. 
Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  P.  MOSES, 
[  Superintendent. 
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WILSON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Graded  Schools  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  were  established 
in  1 88 1.  They  were  first  supported  by  private  subscription, 
although  tuition  was  free,  with  certain  restrictions. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Tomlinson  was  the  first  Superintendent.  He 
organized  the  schools  and  began  work  in  October,  1881. 
There  were  eight  grades,  with  seven  teachers.  During  the 
first  year  the  enrollment  was  274.  At  this  time  there  was 
no  connection  between  the  schools  for  the  whites  and  the 
schools  for  the  negroes,  although  the  negroes  had  a  public 
school.  Superintendent  Tomhnson,  with  his  corps  of  excel- 
lent teachers,  made  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  State, 
and  when  the  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  is 
written,  his  name  will  occupy  a  deservedly  high  place. 

In  1883  the  question  of  support  by  taxation  was  agitated. 
The  Legislature  authorized  the  people  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  taxation.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  progress 
and  civilization.  From  this  time  until  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  regard  to  the  "Dortch  Bill,"  the  schools 
were  wisely  managed  and  very  successful. 

Superintendent  Tomlinson  resigned  in  1883,  and  Mr. 
John  F.  Bruton,  now  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Wilson  and  a 
Colonel  in  the  State  Guard,  was  elected  superintendent. 
Colonel  Bruton  had  been  principal  of  the  schools,  and  to 
him  was  due,  in  a  large  measure,  their  excellent  discipline. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  now  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  State 
Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  succeeded  Colonel  Bruton, 
and  for  two  years  managed  the  schools  with  great  wisdgm 
and  ability.  Superintendent  Branson  resigned  to  accept 
the  superintendency  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  schools,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  now  Professor  of  Geolo- 
gy, University  of  North  Carolina.  Up  to  this  time  the 
growth  of  the  schools  had  been  steady  and  sure. 

In  1886,  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  graded-school  law  was  unconstitutional,  the  trustees 
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were  forced  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  support  by  sub- 
scription. Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, was  the  superintendent  durhig  the  year  1886-1887, 
but  his  wise  management  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  schools  could  not  turn  the  tide,  and  in  1887 
the  schools  were  closed.  The  handsome  building  and  beau- 
tiful grounds  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  our  wealthy 
and  progressive  citizens,  and  now,  after  remodeling  and 
much  improvement,  is  occupied  by  him  as  a  residence. 

From  1887  to  1891  there  was  no  public  school  in  Wilson, 
except  that  supported  by  the  general  school  fund.  In 
1 89 1  several  citizens,  seeing  the  necessity  confronting 
them,  began  the  agitation  for  the  re-opening  of  a  graded 
school.  The  question  was  again  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  again  was  the  school  victorious.  A  new  building  was 
completed  by  October,  1891,  and  Superintendent  J.  I. 
Foust,  now  of  the  Goldsboro  schools,  was  elected  superin- 
tendent. The  school  was  organized  with  six  grades,  a 
teacher  for  each  grade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
school  year  two  new  grades  were  added  and  the  number  of 
teachers  increased  to  nine. 

The  school  for  the  negroes  was  under  the  control  of  the 
same  Board  of  Trustees  as  the  school  for  the  whites.  The 
number  of  grades  was  seven,  with  five  teachers. 

Superintendent  Foust  served  the  schools  for  three  years 
with  much  wisdom  and  prudence.  Upon  his  resignation, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Connor,  a  citizen  of  Wilson,  but  at  that  time 
principal  of  the  Goldsboro  schools,  was  elected  superin- 
tendent. Under  his  administration  the  schools  grew  rap- 
idly in  usefulness  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
total  enrollment  in  the  two  schools  reached  about  700. 

In  December,  1896,  Mr.  Connor  resigned  and  entered 
the  mercantile  business  as  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  C. 
Hadly  &  Co.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  encum- 
bent. Superintendent  E.  P,  Mangum,  whose  efficiency  is 
attested  by  the  steady  krowth  of  the  schools  during  the  past 
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two  years.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  of  1897- 1898  in 
the  two  schools  was  827,  and  the  present  enrollment  is  121 
in'excess  of  that  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  schools 
now  have  fifteen  teachers  besides  the  superintendent — ten 
white  and  five  colored.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  30  cents  on 
the  $100. 

The  teachers  in  the  Wilson  schools  are  second  to  none 
in  the  State.  Their  energy  and  their  devotion  to  their 
work,  laboring  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  superintend- 
ent, have  rendered  possible  the  present  efficiency  of  the 
ichools.    Wilson  is  justly  proud  of  her  graded  schools. 

E.  P.  MANGUM, 

Superintendent. 


ASHEVILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  city  of  Asheville  was  made  a  special  school  district 
in  1887.  A  tax  of  sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  on  each 
huiiorcd  dollars  of  listed  property,  and  fifty  cents  on  each 
poll,  WcS  levied,  and  the  city's  public  school  property  was 
turned  over  to  a  school  commiti-ee  of  six  members.  This 
])ropcrtv  consisted  of  c.  small  woorlen  house  belonging  to 
the  old  colered  district,  a  vacant  lot  and  a  small  sum  of 
money  belonging  to  the  white  district.  The  old  military 
academy  on  Montford  avenue  was  purchased  and  repaired. 
The  school  opened  in  January,  1888,  with  more  than  60a 
white  applicants  and  300  colored.  The  building  on  Orange 
street  was  completed  by  the  fall  of  1888,  at  a  cost  of  about 
Sit, 000.  Ten  white  teachers  and  one  colored  were  added 
to  the  corps,  and  1,200  children  were  admitted  to  the 
schools.  A  tax  of  thiity  cents  on  property  and  ninety 
-ents  on  polls  was  levied  to  raise  $12,000,  which  was  badly 
needed.  This  was  continued  the  following  year,  but  the 
rate  was  afterwards  made  twenty  cen:s  on  property  and 
sixty  cents  on  polls,  the  maximun.-'.  allowed  by  the  amend- 
n!cnt  pased  by  the  Legislature  of  1889.    The  Legislature  of 
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1891  pased  a  bill  authorizing  tiie  city  council  to  issue  bonds- 
oi  the  city  to  the  amount  of  $25,000.  This  act  was  ratified 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  people.  Three  hand- 
some brick  buildings  were  erected  in  t!,e  summer  ot  1892 — 
Iv.lontford,  Bailey  and  Valley  street  building,'-. 

Another  issue  of  $25,000  in  bond.-  was  made,  and  to-day 
the  city  has  four  handsome  brick  buildings  in  which  to 
accommodate  her  children.  The  school  tax  received  from 
the  city  is  about  $11,000,  and  from  the  county  about 
$6,000.  The  schools  are  free  from  debt,  are  well  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences,  are  thoroughly  progressive  and 
arc  patronized  by  every  class  of  society,  including  visitors 
who  .'])fn(l  tlieir  winters  in  the  city. 

There  are  thirty-one  teachers,  twenty-three  white  and 
eight  colored,  and  one  superintendent,  who  devotes  his- 
entire  tinie  to  the  schools. 

It  lias  always  been  the  policy  oi  the  school  committee  to 
choose  teachers  according  to  fitness,  regardless  of  geo- 
graphical locality  or  sectarian  views ;  and  this  wise  policy 
has  led  to  the  selection  of  a  fine  corps  of  teachers,  who 
keep  in  touch  with  every  educational  move. 

The  school  committee  is  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men. Two  members  are  selected  every  two  years,  and 
serve  for  six  years,  without  compensation. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Asheville  schools  extends- 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  graduates  are  well  pre- 
pared for  college  and  university.  Each  building  has  a 
library  for  the  pupils,  to  which  additions  are  regularly 
made,  and  the  teachers  also  have  a  growing  library  in  each- 
building  for  their  own  use.  The  enrollment  for  the  session^ 
of  i898-"99  will  reach  2,000. 

J.  D.  EGGLESTON, 

Superintendent. 
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DURHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Like  many  other  institutions,  the  Durham  Graded 
School  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its  trials  and  difficulties,  its 
friends  and  enemies.  Owing  to  early  education,  the  white 
people,  for  many  years  after  the  late  civil  war,  could  not 
cheerfully  accept  the  new  regime,  could  not  realize  that  the 
colored  population  should  have  equal  educational  facili- 
ties with  the  whites;  therefore  they  were  opposed  to  a  spe- 
cific tax  for  educational  purposes;  also  the  old  idea  still 
existed  that  a  man  should  not  pay  tax  to  help  educate  his 
neighbors'  children. 

The  Durham  Graded  School  had  to  battle  against  these 
ideas  in  the  beginning,  and  fierce  opposition  and  war  was 
made  against  it  by  a  number  of  the  leading  men  of  Dur- 
ham, and  as  the  first  bill  of  incorporation  did  not  provide 
equal  facilities  for  the  colored,  that  element  also  was  op- 
posed to  it,  but  by  energetic  work  on  the  part  of  a  few  the 
public  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  the  citizens  of  Dur- 
ham voted  to  sustain  the  school  by  a  direct  tax,  and  later 
the  town  voted  to  issue  bonds  to  raise  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  suitable  school  building. 

Some  of  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  school,  hoping  to 
defeat  it,  refused  to  pay  the  tax  levied  for  support,  and 
this  brought  the  matter  up  before  the  courts  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  and  the  Suprerhe  Court  of  the  State  de- 
cided that,  as  the  charter  did  not  make  equal  provision  for 
the  colored,  the  bill  was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Nothing  daunted,  the  friends  of  the  school  went  to  work 
and  drew  another  charter,  avoiding  the  former  mistake, 
and  provided  equal  facilities  for  both  races,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  citizens  of  Durham  in  1887,  after  a  bitter  con- 
test. Some  of  the  opponents  were  not  even  satisfied  until 
they  tested  the  constitutionality  of  this  last  act.  It  might 
be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  opponents  that  when  the  school 
l)ecame  a  fixed  and  final  fact  they  withdrew  further  objec- 
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tion,  and  instead  of  remaining-  enemies  were  among  its 
warmest  friends  and  supporters.  Today  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  enemy  to  the  school. 

The  first  school  was  organized  in  1882  by  electing  Prof. 
E.  W.  Kennedy  superintendent,  with  a  faculty  of  four  or 
five  teachers.  The  school  w^as  first  opened  in  an  old  to- 
bacco warehouse  on  Main  street,  wdth  as  few  conveniences 
as  possible  and  no  comforts.  In  the  face  of  all  difficulties 
the  school  continued  to  grow  in  popularity  and  numbers. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  first  bill  un- 
constitutional, the  school  was  run  one  year  by  private  sub- 
scriptions before  another  charter  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Legislature.  So  earnest  were  the  friends  of  the 
school,  they  determined  that  there  should  be  no  suspen- 
sion of  it,  lest  it  might  be  the  means  of  defeating  the  school 
altogether. 

The  colored  school,  under  the  new  charter,  was  opened 
in  a  brick  building,  erected  for  a  tobacco  factory,  and  pos- 
sessing many  more  conveniences  and  comforts  than  the 
building  for  the  whites.  In  the  year  of  1890  the  city  issued 
$25,000  in  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  whites.  This  building  was  erected  in  1891,  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  of  heating,  ventilation  and 
sanitary  measures.  It  is  one  of  the  best  public-school 
buildings  in  the  State. 

The  new  building  for  whites  was  occupied  in  1893,  and  in 
1894  Prof.  C.  W.  Toms  succeeded  Professor  Kennedy  as 
superintendent.  During  Professor  Toms'  administration 
as  superintendent  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the 
school.  Like  all  new  departures,  this  branch  had  its  friends 
and  its  enemies  among  the  school  committee,  but  by  perse- 
verance of  certain  friends  the  Board,  in  the  year  of  1894, 
voted  to  introduce  manual  training  into  the  school,  and 
elected  Miss  Beemis,  from  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
teacher  of  manual  training. 

So  successful  has  this  branch  been    that  it  has    made 

25 
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friends  of  all  who  at  lirst  opposed  it,  and  has  done  much  for 
the  discipline  of  the  school  and  for  the  training-  of  the  eye 
and  hand  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties.  The  great  want  of 
the  South  to-day  is  trained  mechanics  and  skilled  artisans : 
and  as  manual  training  is  a  stepstone  to  this,  it  should  be 
introduced  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  South  as  rapidlv 
as  possible.  It  is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  Durham  Graded  School  that  manual  training  has 
been  useful  not  only  in  discipline,  but  in  stimulating  the 
students  in  other  studies. 

A  new  graded-school  building  was  erected  for  the  col- 
ored in  1896,  with  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  neces- 
sary, at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000.  The  principal,  W.  G.  Pear- 
son, is  a  colored  man,  and  has  proven  himself  to  lie  a  com- 
petent man  for  the  place.  Much  to  the  regret  of  all  Dur- 
hamites,  Prof.  Toms,  tendered  his  resignation  as  superin- 
tendent ,  being  elected  to  the  faculty  of  the  University,  in^ 
1897.  His  administration  as  superintendent  of  the  school 
was  eminently  successful. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Flowers,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  was^ 
elected  to  succeed  Prof.  Toms. 

The  schools  enrolled  in  1897,  870  whites,  390/Colored. 

These  1,260  pupils  were  instructed  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar 
a  pupil  per  month.  That  the  schools  have  been  able  to  give- 
instruction  of  a  high  order  at  such  low  ratci  is  due  to  the- 
fact  that  they  have  had  committees  who  believe  that  a 
school,  like  any  other  enterprise,  should  be  run  on  strictly 
business  principles.  They  belicN'e  that  the  "best  is  good- 
enough  for  children,"  and  that  the  best  is  in  the  long  rum 
the  cheapest.  The  most  successful  and  the  most  influential 
men  of  Durham  have  given  their  time  and  thought  to  con- 
ducting the  educational  interests  of  the  town.  The  present 
committee  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Leo.  D.  lleartt,  Chair- 
man, S.  F.  Tomlinson,  Secretary,  J.  S.  Carr,  B.  N.  Duke.. 
W.  H.  Rogers,  and  M.  H.  Jones. 
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THE  REIDSA'ILLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  incorporated  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1887,  and  were  put  into  operation  the  same  year. 
At  first  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  system 
from  some  of  the  largest  property  owners,  but  this  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  enrollment  has  increased 
from  444  in  1887  to  805  in  1898.  The  schools  have  grad- 
ually won  their  way  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
every  class  of  citizens  until  they  stand  as  fixed  institutions- 
of  the  community,  firmly  grounded  in  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

There  are  three  buildings,  two  for  the  white  and  one  for 
the  colored  race.  The  work  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  ten 
grades,  seven  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  and 
three  in  the  High  Schools.  Each  grade  below  the  High 
School  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  with  an  interval  of 
half  a  year  between  them;  and  promotions  are  made  semi- 
annually, or  oftener  if  the  interests  of  the  pupils  require  it. 
No  pupil  is  held  back  or  kept  ''marking  time"  on  account 
of  the  slowness  of  others. 

The  Lligh  School,  which  is  the  crowning  interest  of  the 
system,  prepares  its  graduates  for  college  or  for  practical 
life.  The  addition  of  a  thorough  course  in  book-keeping" 
and  business  practice  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  in- 
struction in  this  department.  Many  students  from  a  dis- 
tance seek  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Reidsville  schools 
every  year. 

Among  the  special  features  which  have  contributed  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  the  efficiency  of  the  training 
given  in  these  schools  are  the  Debating  Work  and  the 
School  Exposition.  These  were  introduced  by  the  present 
superintendent  four  years  ago. 

Debating  is  a  part  of  the  regular  work  m  all  grades 
above  the  fifth.  The  debates  are  held  every  other  week. 
The  children  elect  their  own  officers  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  debating  societies  in  their  respective  grades,  but  all 
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the  pupils  are  required  to  participate  in  every  debate.  The 
subjects  selected  are  usually  drawn  from  American  and 
English  history,  and  from  live  current  topics.  This  work 
reinforces  all  the  other  work  of  the  school.  It  trains  in  the 
habit  of  independent  investigation;  it  develops  the  power 
of  thinking  clearly  upon  any  subject;  and  it  is  pre-eminent- 
ly a  training  in  the  power  of  forcible,  connected  expression. 
The  children  become  intensely  interested  in  the  debating 
work,  and  this  interest  passes  easily  into  the  domain  of  all 
their  school  duties. 

The  school  exposition  is  held  annually  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  It  consists  of  specimens  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
pupils  in  all  branches  of  study  which  are  taken  up  about 
twice  a  month  and  bound  into  booklets.  It  does  not  show 
the  occasional  work  of  a  few  of  the  brightest  pupils,  but  the 
regular  work  of  all  the  pupils.  No  selections  are  made. 
The  pupils  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  must  be 
careful  to  improve  in  neatness  as  well  as  in  correctness 
every  week.  Instead  of  seeking  to  outstrip  their  fellows 
in  an  ignoble  competition  for  prizes,  rewards  and  distinc- 
tions, they  catch  the  spirit  of  the  true  rivalship  which  makes 
them  anxious  to  improve  upon  themselves — to  beat  their 
own  best  records.  The  exposition  not  only  afifords  a  strong- 
incentive  to  pupils  to  do  their  best  work  at  all  times,  but 
it  opens  the  eyes  of  parents  and  other  friends  of  education 
as  to  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  community.  When  a 
pupil  is  promoted  his  work  goes  with  him,  and,  is  made 
the  basis  of  comparison  during  the  next  session.  His  new 
teacher  sees  what  he  did  the  previous  year  and  how  he  did  ' 
it.    This  knowledge  is  of  great  value  to  the  teacher. 

The  schools  are  maintained  at  the  small  costs  of  about 
seventy-eight  cents  a  pupil  per  month  for  tuition  and  every 
other  expense.  Fifteen  teachers  are  employed,  with  E.  S. 
Sheppe  as  superintendent  and  W.  C.  Allen,  principal  of  the 
High  School.  The  school  library  consists  of  several  hun- 
dred volumes.  EDWIN  S.  SHEPPE, 

Superintendent. 
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MT.  AIRY  UBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

To  the  Hon.  Chas.  H.  Alebane,  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  request,  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the 
J.fount  Airy  Graded  Schools. 

I  am  informed  that  prior  to  the  fall  of  1896  no  attempt 
had  ever  been  made  to  consolidate  the  public,  school 
money,  and  to  have  only  one  public  school  in  the  town  in- 
stead of  the  three  or  four  public  schools,  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  and  which  had  received  the  patronage  of 
the  public  school  fund,  each  school  receiving  its  pro  rata 
of  said  fund. 

Prior  to  1896  the  amount  received  from  the  public 
school  money  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
dollars  ($500  or  $600)  per  annum  for  white  education,  and 
the  length  of  the  public  school  term  was  not  more  than 
four  (4)  months  every  second  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1896  the  public  school  fund  was  consoli- 
dated, and  the  several  public  schools  heretofore  existing 
in  the  town  were  united  into  one  central  public  school.  At 
that  time  no  attempt  whatever  at  gradation  was  made,  and 
the  school  was  simply  conducted  as  an  ungraded  public 
school.  In  the  spring  of  1897  some  classification  was  made 
and  this  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  graded  system 
of  schools. 

Until  the  fall  session  of  1898  the  school  committee  em- 
ployed a  principal  to  conduct  the  school,  paying  him  a  cer- 
tain monihlv  amount,  he  furnishing  and  paying;  his  assist- 
ant teachers.  In  the  fall  of  1898  the  school  was  placed 
upon  a  more  thoroughly  graded  basis.  A  su])erintendent 
was  elected,  and  the  teachers  were  employed  and  paid 
stated  salaries  by  the  school  committee. 

Up  to  this  date  (Nov.  21)  the  attendance  this  session 
has  been  verv  greatlv  in  excess  of  the  attendance  of  anv 
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])revions  entire  session,  and  present  indications  are  that 
tlie  present  enrollment  will  be  greatly  increased  during  this 
session. 

The  consolidation  of  the  school  funds  in  1896  made  the 
vote  on  local  taxation  a  possibility  when  that  proposition 
was  placed  before  the  voters  of  Mount  Airy.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  few  towns  in  the  State  that  voted  favorably  upon 
local  taxation,  thereby  making  the  graded  scliool  here  a 
possibility. 

At  present  the  available  funds  for  graded  school  pur- 
poses are  as  follows : 

Public  School  funds  from  the  State $  i.ioo 

Anticipated  donation  from  town 500 

Duplication  by  the  State *.  500 

Special  tax  of  loc.  on  $100  of  town  property 600 

Duplication  by  the  State 600 

Total   $  3,300 

The  above  is  practicably  the  a^'ailable  funds  for  the  cur- 
rent school  years. 

The  total  enrollment  to  date  is: 

White  students 408 

Colored  students 125 

.     Total    ~ 533 

There  are  six  white  teachers  and  two  colored  teachers. 
The  superintendent  has  his  office  in  the  Iniilding  for  white 
students,  hears  some  advanced  classes  and  has  charge  of 
both  schools. 

The  course  of  study  is  advanced,  thorough  and  well- 
graded. 

The  graded  school  system  in  Mt.  Airy  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, as  evidenced  by  the  wonderful  increase  in  attend- 
ance during  the  present  session,  and  by  a  great  educational 
awakening  among  all  of  the  citizens. 
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In  no  other  wav  is  it  jKJSsible  for  all  classes  to  provide  as 
cheap,  thorough  and  satisfactory  educational  advantages 
for  their  children  as  by  the  graded  school  system,  and  the 
people  of  Mt.  Airv  are  fnllv  imbued  with  this  idea. 

'  FRANK  H.  CURTISS. 
Superintendent  Graded  Schools. 


HIGH  POINT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Just  one  year  ago.  September  20,  1897,  the  High  Point 
graded  school  had  its  beginning. 

It  had  been  looked  for,  long  and  anxiously.  Many 
strenuous  efforts  and  much  expended  energy  were  neces- 
sary to  ])nng  it  to  pass.  Like  all  reformations,  it  had  its 
champions  and  its  foes.  But  "heroes'  hearts  are  not  cast 
in  common  molds."  The  greater  the  pressure  brought  to 
I)ear  against  the  graded  school  idea  the  greater  did  its  sup- 
porters labor  and  sacrifice. 

A  great  victorv  crowned  their  efforts.  High  Point,  Guil- 
tord  county,  and  the  State  were  made  happy  to  know  that 
right  had  triumphed  and  a  thousand  more  children  had 
given  to  them  golden  o])portunities  for  accpiiring  an  edu- 
<:ation.     Never  was  a  struggle  more  honorable  or  noble. 

With  all  due  deference  to  High  Point's  twenty  factories, 
the  busy  life  they  necessitate,  and  the  markets  of  the  world 
they  fill,  they  will  never  yield  greater  dividends,  or  bring 
happier  results  than  the  school.  They  give  employment, 
pay  wages,  train  the  muscle  and  lend  art  and  skill.  The 
school  gives  employment,  diciplines  the  mind,  awakens  the 
intellect,  quickens  lofty  purposes,  builds  character  and  de- 
termines destiny.  The  one  is  physical  sustenance  and 
growth,  all  of  which  is  necessary ;  the  other  is  moral  devel- 
opment, christian  growth,  and  leads  to  the  eternal. 

All  honor,  then,  to  those  who,  actuated  thus,  fought  for 
3-ears  so  noblv  and  so  well.     Their  efforts  may  go  down 
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unappreciated  by  a  few,  but  splendid  specimens  of  young- 
manhood  and  young  womanhood  will  each  year  bring  new 
lustre  and  added  glory  to  their  lives,  and  when  dead, 
wreathe  it  upon  their  tombs — the  work  of  their  hands  is 
immortal. 

Already  it  has  almost  transformed  the  life  of  the  children 
of  the  town.  Frequently  do  we  hear  it  remarked,  "I  can 
see  a  difference  in  the  children  since  last  year."  It  is  now 
stimulating  a  healthy  educational  conscience  among  the 
citizens. 

At  the  opening  last  year  there  were  386  bright,  happy 
boys  and  girls  present.  They  were  grouped  and  given  to 
christian  teachers  to  guide  and  control. 

The  course  that  had  been  carefully  outlined,  together 
with  the  life,  love  and  energy  of  our  faculty  dispelled  every 
doubt  and  gave  us  a  sea  with  scarcely  a  ripple  or  a  wave. 

Our  numbers  increased  to  416.  Energy  and  diligence 
deepened  and  broadened  until  ''a  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
future"  was  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

But,  we  let  others  give  our  history. 

Says  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education :  "Proba- 
bly no  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  ever  begun  more 
auspiciously  than  the  public  schools  of  High  Point.  The 
town  itself  is  a  progressive  one,  engaged  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  other  wood-work.  The  peo- 
ple are  thrifty  and  possessed  of  much  public  spirit. 

After  the  school  election  last  summer  the  committee  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure,  on  very  reasonable  terms,  the 
handsome  building  represented  herewith,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  remodlel  and  furnish,  until  it  is  now  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  perfectly  equipped  public  buildings  in  the 
State. 

Superintendent  Crowell  has  gone  to  work  energetically, 
and  the  people  are  supporting  him  with  enthusiasm.  The 
school  for  white  children  was  organized  with  nine  grades, 
and  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  have  beeo 
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enrolled.  An  excellent  beginning  has  been  made  on  a 
school  library.  The  Journal  wishes  the  High  Point  schools 
great  success.  They  will  doubtless  be  worth  more  to  the 
town  than  all  its  manufacturing  plants,  of  which  it  is  so 
justly  proud." 

Says  the  High  Point  Enterprise:  "The  Enterprise  has 
watched  the  progress  of  our  graded  school  very  closely 
from  the  beginning  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  now 
that  the  first  year's  work  has  been  finished,  the  success  of 
the  school  is  far  beyond  our  expectation.  As  a  rule  there 
is  always  trouble  in  starting  off  a  big  school  and  the  first 
year's  work  is  always  accompanied  by  little  misunderstand- 
ings, etc.,  due  largely  to  the  training  of  children  in  old 
fashioned  schools. 

"But  not  so  in  High  Point.  Our  school  has  had  smooth 
sailing  almost  all  the  way.  The  training  of  the  children 
has  been  thorough,  while  the  discipline  was  all  that  we 
could  ask.  If  you  had  picked  the  country  over  you  could 
not  have  found  a  man  more  suitable  for  the  place  than  Mr. 
Crowell,  and  as  for  his  corps  of  assistants  they  have  been 
ecjually  as  successful  in  their  work." 

Says  the  Epworth  League : 

"While  in  High  Point  we  visited  the  graded  school  of 
which  Rev.  G.  H.  Crowell  is  superintendent.  They  have 
one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  State.  It  is  admir- 
ably arranged  and  the  whole  is  heated  with  a  furnace.  There 
are  now  in  attendance  about  400  pupils.  After  going 
through  all  the  departments,  meeting  the  teachers  and 
observing  their  work,  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  it  one 
of  the  best  conducted  graded  schools  we  have  seen.  Bro. 
Crowell  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  State." 

Says  Bishop  Rondthaler,  'T  can  judge  of  the  prosperity 
of  your  school  by  the  interest  of  your  people." 

We  might  present  you  pages  of  such  history,  but  we 
must  refrain. 
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In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  success  of  the  y)ast 
year  characterized  the  opening-  of  this  year,  for  we  graded 
•about  130  new  students,  making-  the  enrohment  for  the  two 
years  some  over  600  pupils. 

And  not  only  has  progress  been  made  here,  but  the  ex- 
])erience  of  the  past  year  and  all  the  information  that  could 
be  derived  from  journals,  books  on  method,  summer  school 
and  the  National  Educational  Association,  have  been  in- 
culcated into  our  course  of  work  for  the  present  year,  and 
things  are  moving  along  now  as  if  destined  by  fate  to 
eclipse  anything  in  the  State. 

Our  course  consists  of  nine  grades  distinctly  marked  and 
correllated.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  We 
have  the  best  books.  Our  discipline  is  unexcelled.  It  is 
maintained  by  positiveness  and  kindness,  and  appeals  to 
the  child's  honor.  The  teachers  love  and  smile  upon  the 
students.  The  students  reciprocate  it.  Our  teachers  are 
enthused  with  their  work.  We  work  together  like  brothers 
and  sisters.  We  study  the  best  pedogogical  works — Mc- 
Murray's  Method  in  Recitation,  McMurray  on  different 
subjects.  We  have  model  classes  in  teachers'  meetings,  and 
discuss  government,  discipline,  nature  work,  etc.,  etc.  If 
asked  the  key  of  our  success,  1  believe  it  is  "Common  sense 
in  an  uncommon  degree"  exercised,  together  with  an 
al)iding  faith  in  God  and  vital  union  with  the  same. 

The  wonder  is  that  so  much  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
■  Come  and  see,"  says  the  High  Point  Enterprise.  "At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month  of  this  term  of  our  graded, 
school  everything  is  working  so  harmoniously  that  there 
is  not  even  a  shadow  of  a  suggestion  for  an  improvement. 
•Our  school  has  made  the  most  remarkal)le  record  of  any 
within  our  knowledge." 
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'['HE  GOLDSBORO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  |)ul)lic  schools  of  Goklsboro  are  a  township  organi- 
y.atioii,  created  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1881, 
and  rati  heel  by  a  vote  of  the  citizens  a  few  months  later.  All 
of  the  leading-  citizens  worked  unceasingly  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  schools,  especial  credit  being  due  the  late 
Julius  A.  Bonitz.  who  at  that  time  published  the  semi- 
weekly  Messenger  at  Goldsboro. 

The  first  session  began  in  September.  1881.  The  schools 
\vere  very  fortunate  in  having  as  their  first  superintendent 
Air.  Edward  P.  Moses,  wdio  came  from  the  Knoxville 
schools.  By  his  ef^cient  w^ork  and  his  enthusiam  won  the 
whole  community.  He,  at  this  place,  began  the  work  that 
has  made  his  name  honored  among  the  profession  through- 
nut  the  State  and  gave  an  impulse  to  education  that  is  still 
felt.  He  was  ably  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ken- 
nedy, afterwards  Superintendent  of  the  Durham  schools ; 
by  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  now  Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  and  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Alder- 
man, President  of  the  State  University. 

After  serving  the  schools  with  much  wisdom  iov  four 
vears  Mr.  Aloses  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh 
schools.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alderman. 

The  law  under  which  the  schools  were  established  pro- 
vided that  the  taxes  collected  from  whites  should  go  to  the 
white  school  and  taxes  from  the  negroes  to  the  negro 
schools. 

This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  during  Mr.  Alderman's  superin- 
tendency.  For  a  year  the  Goldsboro  schools  ceased  to  exr_ 
ist  as  a  public  institution,  as  no  special  school  tax  could  be 
collected.  Nevertheless  the  organization  was  presei*ved 
intact.  A  small  tuition  fee  was  charged  those  able  to  pay, 
and  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  were  admit- 
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ted  free.  The  school  was  kept  open  to  every  child  in  the 
township  by  voluntary  subscription — nearly  every  one  in 
the  community,  able  to  do  so,  subscribing  liberally  for  this 
purpose. 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  1887  a  bill  was  en- 
acted in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  providing  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools  in 
Goldsboro  township,  without  discrimination  on  account  of 
color.  Before  becoming  effective,  however,  the  question  of 
imposing  a  special  tax  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
citizens  of  the  township. 

The  election  was  carried  imposing  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on 
each  poll  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  on  every 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining schools  in  the  township.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
have,  however,  never  asked  for  the  full  amount,  there  being 
twenty  cents  on  each  poll  and  thirty  cents  on  every  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property  collected. 

After  serving  three  years  as  Principal  and  four  years  as 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Alderman  resigned  and  was  succeeded- 
by  Mr.  James  Y.  Joyner. 

After  four  year's  faithful  service  Mr.  Joyner  was  elected, 
in  1893,  professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  Normal  and 
Industrial  College. 

Mr.  Logan  D.  Howell  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Joy- 
ner. Mr.  Howell  superintended  the  schools  for  two  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  w^as  elected  to  the  super- 
intendancy  of  the  Raleigh  schools.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Faust,  the  present  superintendent. 

LIBRARY. 

In.  connection  with  the  school  there  is  a  good  library  of 
about  2,000  well  selected  volumes.  A  librarian  is  employed 
whose  sole  dutv  is  to  care  for  the  library. 
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The  books  are  selected  with  reference  to  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  children  and  hence  the  library  is  used  to  strengthen 
and  give  interest  to  the  work  throughout  the  whole  school. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  consist- 
ing of  nine  members.  These  are  elected  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  Board  has 
always  been  composed  of  excellent  men,  who  have  willingly 
given  much  thought  and  time  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
school.  This  has  contributed  much  to  the  high  character 
of  the  school.  The  present  Board  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen :  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Aycock,  chairman ;  W. 
G.  Britt.  Treasurer ;  E.  B.  Borden,  W.  T.  Yelverton,  N.  W. 
Musgrave,  George  Lungston,  Dr.  M.  E.  Robinson,  Henry 
Weil  and  John  W.  Bryan. 

The  school  has  always  been  noted  for  its  thoroughness 
from  the  primary  grades  through  the  high  school.  The 
course  of  study,  among  other  subjects,  embraces,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin  (reading  of  Caesar,  Cicero 
and  Virgil)  English  and  American  Literature,  Greek  His- 
tory, Roman  History,  American  History,  English  History. 
History  of  North  Carolina,  Mythology,  Civil  Government, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Mineralogy. 

Its  graduates  always  stand  among  the  first  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  Colleges  of  the  State. 

One  year  has  recently  been  added  to  the  course  of  study, 
thus  making  ten  full  years  for  graduation. 

J.  L  FOUST, 
Superintendent. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  IX  OCR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM. 

BY  W.  T.  WHITSKTT,  PH.    I)  ,   I'RKSIDEN'T  WHITSJCTT  INSTITUTE. 

Tlie  academies  and  his^h  .schools  of  North  Carolina  have 
played  a  significant  part  in  the  educational  development  of 
our  State.  Nearly  thirty  years  before  our  University  wel- 
comed her  first  student,  and  at  a  time  when  oar  white  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand,  Dr.  David  Cald- 
well's preparatory  school  was  attracting"  students  from 
every  State  south  of  the  Potomac.  This  Princeton  grad- 
uate from  his  log  cabin  in  Guilford  county  furnished  to  the 
State  lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  ministers,  such  men  as 
Judge  Murphy,  Judge  McCoy,  Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle. 
and  others  of  no  less  renown,  five  of  his  students  becoming- 
Governors  of  different  States. 

In  1749  the  first  act  establishing  a  free  scliool  l)y  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Carolina  was  passed,  and  only  a  dozen 
years  later  Tate's  Academy  in  Orange  county,  and  Crow- 
field  Academy  two  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Davidson 
College  were  training  many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
Revolution.  Li  these  schools  were  trained  such  leaders 
and  thinkers  as  Dr.  McKee,  the  scholarly  divine ;  Dr.  James 
Hall,  the  military  parson;  Ephraim  Brevard,  author  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  others 
whose  lives  showed  the  power  of  culture  in  making  kingly, 
men.  A  reference  to  the  records  will  show  that  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  North  Carolina  had  more  than 
twenty-five  incor])orated  academies  for  the  training  of  her 
people. 

During  the  past  one  hundred  years  our  academies  have 
been  doing  work  that  compares  favorably  with  the  ad- 
vancement made  along  other  educational  lines  in  the 
State. 
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Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  secondary  schools  now- 
reporting-  from  North  Carohna,  no  one  will  claim  that  they 
all  rank  with  the  few  conspicuous  New  England  fitting- 
schools,  still  we  may  justly  claim  that  these  schools  have 
done  their  part  of  the  work  comparatively  as  well  as  the 
public  schools  and  colleges  of  North  Carolina  have  done 
their  work  which  properly  lies  within  their  sphere.  During 
the  century  we  have  not  been  without  preparatory  schools, 
whose  work  has  been  well  done:  and  it  is  true  that  more 
students  from  distant  states  have  been  attracted  to  our 
liorders  by  the  reputation  of  our  preparatory  schools  than 
by  our  colleges.  It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  the  work  done 
in  many  of  these  secondary  schools,  but  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  criticise  the  collegiate  instruction,  of  the  same 
period.  A  State  whose  public  school-  system  is  even  now  in 
process  of  re-adjustment,  and  whose  advocates  of  higher 
education  sometimes  fail  to  agreed  upon  very  important 
particulars,  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  logical  position  to  criti- 
cise unduly  her  secondary  schools;  because  these  acade- 
mies, as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  must  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  public  school  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  col- 
lege on  the  other.  Their  survival  alone  is  an  answer  as  to 
how  well  they  have  discharged  their  duty  to  education. 

The  Utopian  dream  of  our  educators  of  the  day,  when  a 
student  may  pass  from  the  free  public  schools  to  his  col- 
lege classes,  well  prepared  for  regular  entrance,  will  hardlv 
be  realized  in  this  generation.  We  have  those  among  us 
who  will  always  prefer  the  private  secondary  school  with 
Its  healthful  personal  supervision  and  oversight,  and  its 
power  of  developing  individuality.  For  these,  and  other 
reasons,  our  academies  may  be  regarded  as  ha\'ing  a  |)er- 
manent  place  in  our  educational  system. 

The  graded  school  is  pre-eminently  the  school  for  the 
larger  town.  This,  though,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
the  people  of  our  smaller  towns  and  the  countrv.     They 
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must  have  academies  and  high  schools.  Let  us  come  then 
to  consider  the  special  work  of  the  academy  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  If  other  conditions  were  ideal,  and  the  cor- 
relation and  adjustment  of  other  parts  of  our  educational 
structure  were  perfect,  we  might  be  expected  to  speak  of 
an  ideal  academy.  Our  limited  time  may  be  better  spent  in 
considering  the  duties  of  the  academy  today — under  pres- 
ent conditions — to  the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

The  constant  discussion  of  the  educational  problem  in 
North  Carolina  gives  us  hope  for  the  future.  The  subject 
is  ever  new.  So  long  as  untrained  minds  are  requiring  in- 
struction and  development  the  problem  will  not  grow  old. 
The  key-note  of  all  our  difficulty  was  struck  by  the  presi- 
dent of  Johns  Hopkins  University  when  he  recently  saidj 
'Underlying  all  our  deficiencies  there  is  the  want  of  organ- 
ization and  correlation.  It  is  not  likely  that  American  edu- 
cation will  be  satisfactory  to  the  most  thoughtful  people  un- 
til it  is  far  more  systematic  than  it  is  at  present — until 
the  rations  of  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
professional  schools  are  adjusted  to  one  another  by  such  a 
definite  consensus  as  will  be  binding  like  the  common  law. 
We  lose  now  a  great  deal  of  time  at  every  transfer  station. 
Every  higher  grade  blames  the  lower  for  not  aiTording  bet- 
ter preparation.  For  example,  not  long  ago  when  the 
teachers  of  a  celebrated  university  set  forth  the  pitiable 
English  of  the  undergraduates,  and  threw  the  blame  on 
the  fitting  schools,  the  fitting  schools  passed  the  complaint 
on  to  the  lower  schools,  and  they  in  turn  to  parents,  so  that 
it  really  seemed  as  if  Dr.  Holmes'  witticism  was  true — 'To 
become  a  good  scholar  be  sure  and  have  good  grandpa- 
rents." 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  as  we  speak  o  fthe  special 
work  of  the  academy  in  our  educational  system,  we  speak 
of  its  work  under  present  actual  conditions.  No  reasonable 
mind  can  expect  perfection  on  the  part  of  our  academies 
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and  high  schools,  while  some  among-  us  are  so  dissatisfied 
with  our  public  schools  as  to  pronounce  them  a  "delusion 
and  a  snare;"  while  of  our  institutions  bearing  the  name 
of  college  and  university,  a  recent  writer  of  great  authority 
in  the  new  German  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  says  that  of 
over  five  hundred  of  this  name  in  the  United  States  only 
nine  are  entitled  to  rank  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  academy  is  really  deserving  of  less  criticism  than 
any  other  portion  of  our  educational  work.  It  is  forced  to 
adapt  itseif  to  the  preparation  afforded  l)v  the  public 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  demand  of  the  colleges 
on  the  other.  In  some  respects,  to  be  mentioned  later  on, 
it  is  a  law  unto  itself;  but  in  many  respects  it  is  governed 
by  outside  educational  conditions. 

The  students  in  our  academies  are  largely  drawn  from 
our  pul)lic  schools.  Let  us  consider  then  first  the  special 
relation  of  the  academy  to  our  public  school  system.  When 
we  remember  that  a  majority  of  our  public  school  teachers 
have  had  no  training  other  than  that  afforded  by  the  acad- 
emy, we  must  admit  the  vital  relation  of  the  academy  to  the 
public  schools.  One  hundred  inquiries  were  recently  mail- 
ed to  teachers  in  every  county  in  this  State  asking  where 
preparation  was  obtained  for  the  work  of  teaching;  seventy 
six  replies  were  received,  and  of  these  six  had  received  col- 
lege training,  while  fifty-eight  had  been  students  in  acad- 
emies and  high  schools.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
our  secondary  schools  are  in  a  position  to  exert  a  very 
decided  influence  upon  the  public  school  work  of  the  State. 
There  are  those  among  us  who  believe  that  owing  to  this, 
condition  all  our  secondary  schools  of  the  better  class 
should  ofl'er  some  special  preparation  to  those  who  intend 
to  become  public  school  teachers.  So  long  as  so  many 
of  our  public  school  teachers  receive  no  other  training,  save 
that  given  in  the  high  school,  it  would  be  well  to  have  some 
special  help  for  this  class  in  our  secondary  schools.  Witli 
26 
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the  present  requirements  for  three  school  teachers,  our 
academies  can  easily  prepare  students  for  first  grade  certi- 
ficates by  giving,  in  addition  to  the  regular  literary  course 
offered  in  the  academy,  some  traming  in  normal  methods, 
and  by  this  means  convert  the  student  into  the  teacher.     If 
you  will  pardon  the  personal  reference — five  years  ago  this 
course  was  first  given  in  the  school  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected.    It  was  popular  from  the  beginning.     It  had  only 
one  purpose — to  give  to  the  struggling  boy  or  girl  such 
help  as  would  secure  a  first  grade  certificate  to  teach  in  our 
public  schools.     Three  or  four  books  upon  the  history  of 
education,  and  elementary  psychology  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  teacher's  work,  are  carefully  studied.     Latin 
and  algebra  for  five  months  are  required  in  addition  to  the 
studies  required  for  the  public  schools.     This  course  has 
helped  numbers  to  get  started  in  the  work  of  teaching,  and 
no  student  completing  the  course  has  yet  failed  to  obtain 
a  first  grade  certificate.     Tw^enty  or  thirty  have  taken  this 
course  with  us  year  after  year,  and  our  experience  shows 
that  in  this  special  work  of  furnishing  teachers  for  public 
schools  the  academy  is  an  important  factor.     The  literary 
attainment  of  the  student  wishing  this  special  elementary 
normal  training  is  such  as  to  forbid  his  entrance  at  a  first 
class  college,  hence  he  turns  to  the  high  school. 

Another  important  phase  of  this  question  is  the  high 
school  as  an  institution. preparatory  for  business  and  life. 
Ridicule  as  we  may  the  idea  of  a  business  course  preparing 
for  actual  duties  in  five  to  ten  months,  the  fact  remains 
that  many  of  our  schools  will  continue  to  offer  such 
courses,  and  hundreds  will  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  to  enroll  as  students  in  the  work.  This  State  of  ours, 
which  a  generation  ago  was  one  of  the  six  richest  in  the 
American  Union,  is  row,  excepting  Idnho  alone,  the  poor- 
est, hence  many  of  our  children  can  have  only  a  few  months 
at  mo^-t  in  our  academies.     Such  liei^ig  true,  our  academies 
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have  a  special  and  very  important  work  in  seeing  that  every 
means  possible  as  to  discipline,  cost,  and  opportunities  af- 
ford the  greatest  possible  good  in  the  least  possible  time 
to  that  class  unable  to  spend  more  than  a  limited  time  in 
school.  Practical  courses  in  the  fundamental  branches, 
special  training  in  business  methods  and  customs,  con- 
densed statements  of  the  laws  of  commerce — in  all  these 
lines  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  much  in  a  short 
time  with  a  view  to  saving  both  time  and  money.  In  our 
towns  hundreds  of  young  men  are  filling  positions  in  the 
world  of  industrial  activity  whose  only  preparation  has 
been  that  above  indicated.  If  so  many  are  to  have  no 
further  equipment  for  the  duties  of  life  than  our  academies 
furnish,  the  responsibility  upon  the  academy  becomes  all 
the  greater.  T  he  large  numbers  attending  our  secondary 
schools  compared  with  the  number  who  are  in  college  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  academy  of  today  is  the  only 
alma  mater  for  a  majority  of  our  business  men.  In  this 
hasty  review  of  actual  conditions  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that 
as  a  preparation  for  business  and  for  life  we  must  not  ignore 
the  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina.  How  necessary, 
then,  that  in  its  moral  and  social  atmosphere;  in  its  proper 
attitude  to  industrial  development ;  in  the  actual  knowledge 
imparted ;  and  above  all  in  the  making  of  men  into  types  • 
of  true  citizenship,  we  see  to  it  that  our  secondary  schools 
do  their  full  duty,  and'realize  the  magnitude  of  their  special 
Avork  in  our  educational  system. 

Now  we  must  briefly  consider  the  duty  of  the  high  school 
as  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  our  colleges.  The 
number  of  students  that  pass  from  high  school  to  college 
is  small,  when  compared  with  the  numbers  who  become 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  go  into  actual  business, 
and  who  quit  school  with  the  training  acquired  in  the  high 
school.  We  shall  attempt  to  give  no  reason  for  this.  It 
may  be  because  of  poverty,  or  for  lack  of  that  encourage- 
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men  to  obtain  liiolier  edncation,  which  can  only  ])e  aft'orded 
when  our  higher  institutions  have  am])le  endowments;  it 
may  be  in  some  cases  on  account  of  inadequate  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  academy,  or  l)ecause  the  academy  failed 
to  give  to  the  student  an    educational    enthusiasm;    but 
whatever  the  reason  in  s])ecial  cases,  the  number  passing- 
from  high  school  to  college  is  small.     We  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  pupils  are  received  into  some  of  our  colleges 
before  they  are  prepared,  and  the  i)reparatory  school  then 
blamed;  1)ut  overlooking  this,  and  overlooking  the  large 
numbers  who  are  allowed  to  enter  u])on  conditions,  and 
to  enter  to  take  optional  courses,  our  colleges  are  not  get- 
ting their  just  proportion  of  students  from  our  academies. 
The  academy  has  its  special  work  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem, certainly  the  college  has  its  special  work  also,  and  the 
more  harmonious  the  relations  existing  between  them,  and 
the  more  exact  the  subdivisions  of  the  work  each  shall  do, 
the  greater  the  number  of  students  our  academies  will  fur- 
nish to  the  colleges.  Every  reputable  academy  has  a  certain 
definite  course  of  study.  Students  wdio  are  allowed  to  enter 
colleges  without  a  certificate  showing  the  completion  of  the 
course  should  not  have  their  failure  charged  against  the 
academv.     Those  who  have  this  certificate,  and  who  then 
fail,  are  certainly  witnesses  against  the  preparatory  school. 
Let  us  be  just  and  entirely  reasonable  in  our  conduct  along 
this  important  line.     Our  colleges  need   the  help  of  the 
teachers  in  our  academies.  .  Often  it  is  that  the  teacher  of 
the  preparatory  school  exerts  the  infiuence  that  sends  a 
student  to  a  higher  institution,  and  in  some  in.stances  ex- 
erts the  infiuence  that  keeps  the  student  from  going.     Let 
us  remember  that  the  student  is  in  the  high  school  at  an 
age  when  he  is  very  susceptible  to  infiuence.  and  entirely 
open  to  conviction.     Let  the  college  be  careless  as  to  the 
entrance  of  students,  taking  them  from  the  high  school 
before  they  are  really  i)repared  for  collegiate  work,  and  we 
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need  not  be  sitrj^rised  if  the  preparatory  school  retaHate 
Ijy  hokhng  boys  who  should  be  in  college,  and  even  by  per- 
suading- some  to  finish  their  school  days  by  a  course  of 
lousiness  training  in  the  prej^aratory  school,  Justice  and 
harmony  would  be  better  for  the  academy,  better  for  the 
college,  and  inconceivably  better  for  the  student.  The 
"academy  attachment"  of  the  college  in  order  to  swell  its 
numbers  will  surely  lead  to  the  "graduation  attachment" 
of  the  otherwise  excellent  high  school  in  order  to  retain 
its  students.  Our  public  schools,  academies  and  colleges  can 
certainly  afford  to  be  frank  with  each  other.  No  one  can  be 
deceived  in  this  matter  except  the  student.  Let  a  college 
refuse  to  accept  the  students  from  an  academy  until  they 
have  completed  the  preparatory  course,  and  have  a  certifi- 
cate showing  this,  and  it  is  to  that  very  college  that  the 
acaderuy  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  direct  students  when 
ihey  are  really  prepared.  The  day  when  the  successful  boy 
was  s])oken  of  as  a  graduate  of  "Blank  College"  and  the 
unsuccessful  one  as  being  from  "Blank  Academy"  thus 
giving  no  praise  and  all  blame  to  the  preparatory  school, 
has  about  passed. 

Justice  is  here  the  part  of  wisdom.  Let  praise  and  let 
censure  fall  where  they  are  due.  Our  leading  academies 
are  responding  to  every  reasonabl  demand  that  is  being 
made  unon  them.  They  are  broadening  the  preparation 
afforded  in  literature ;  in  the  beginnings  of  science ;  and  in 
a  more  exact  study  of  languages.  The  recent  awakening  of 
our  colleges  to  the  importance  of  our  mother  tongue;  to 
the  need  of  more  and  better  facilities  for  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial research  :  and  to  the  fact  that  an  educated  man  of 
today  has  greater  demands  made  both  on  his  body  and 
mind  than  was  true  a  generation  ago — these  awakenings 
show  us  that  even  some  of  our  colleges  have  not  attained 
to  educational  perfection. 

Nothing  but  a  spirit  of  just  regard,  an  da  desire  to  se- 
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cure  harmonious  relations  and  connected  develoj)nient, 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  these  questions.  Kindly 
criticism  may  be  met  by  providing  remedies  for  existing 
evils;  bitterness  will  lead  only  to  a  worse  condition.  In  the 
preparation  of  a  student  for  college  the  academy  has  its 
special  work,  give  it  every  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  then 
demand  that  it  be  well  done.  In  a  recent  pamphlet  issued 
by  one  of  the  higher  institutions  in  North  Carolina  these 
words  were  used :  "The  best  place  for  preparation  is  a 
good  preparatory  school."  This  idea  enforced  by  every 
institution  in  North  Carolina  bearing  the  name  of  college 
would  do  much  to  improve  the  standard  of  education,  and 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  friction  that  sometimes  exists 
between  our  preparatory  and  higher  schools.  The  col- 
lege should  be  a  stimulant  to  the  high  school,  the  high 
school  to  the  public  school.  The  utmost  sympathy  and 
good  will  should  exist.  The  high  school  is  the  college  for 
many  from  the  great  middle  class  of  our  society.  Hon. 
John  Eaton,  while  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, often  declared  that  our  academies  and  high  schools 
should  be  made  mandatory  in  our  educational  system.  He 
contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  state  not  alone  to  sup- 
port its  elementary  schools  but  its  high  schools  as  well.  In 
Massachusetts  we  find  dozens  of  towns  today  voluntarily 
supporting  academies  and  high  schools  which  by  law  they 
are  not  obliged  to  do.  When  public  taxation  supports  our 
elementary  schools,  and  our  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion, it  may  well  be  contended  that  it  is  only  reasonable  and 
logical  to  support  in  like  manner  our  secondary  schools  as 
a  connecting  link.  But  we  have  no  time  'in  this  hurried 
discussion  for  argument  on  this  question.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  as  .North  Carolina  gives  nothing  in  the  way  of  public 
money  to  the  support  of  her  secondary  schools,  certainly 
an  intelligent  citizenship  may  give  kindly  sympathy  and 
co-operation  to  those  who,  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise 
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and  patriotic  duty,  are  devoting  their  lives  to  tlie  training 
of  youth  in  our  academies  and  high  schools. 

Time  forbids  a  further  discussion  of  other  important 
I)hases  of  this  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more 
])erfect  adjustment  and  harmony  may  soon  characterize  the 
work  of  the  public  school,  the  academy  and  the  college. 
It  is  not  a  time  for  fault-finding  among  the  dilTerent  parts 
of  our  educational  system.  The  cloud  of  over  thirty  three 
per  cent,  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  South  calls  for  every 
educational  agency  possible  for  our  enlightenment.  The 
loss  from  unskilled  and  ignorant  labor  here  in  the  South 
would  educate  fifty  times  over  every  one  of  our  children. 
No  people  in  the  Old  or  the  New  World  ever  accomplished 
so  much  in  so  short  a  time  against  such  formidable  opposi- 
tion. But  we  are  only  beginning.  Let  us  never  forget  that 
in  connection  with  general  education  for  all  of  our  people 
of  every  rank  and  condition,  go  "industrial  success,  pro- 
ductive industry,  remunerative  wages,  national  independ- 
ence, and  well-being." 

Ignorance  is  always  slavery.  All  honor  then  to  our  acad- 
emies and  secondary  schools  of  whatever  name,  that,  witii- 
out  endowment  from  private  benefactors,  or  aid  from  the 
State,  have  done  what  they  could  for  our  educational  devel- 
opment. We  owe  much  to  them,  for  the  school-house  and 
the  church  house  are  ever  among  the  chief  agencies  in  the 
makinw-  of  men. 
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OFHCE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

BY  C.  H.   MEBANE,  SUPKKINTENUKNT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

I^lie  (jeneral  Asseml)ly  of  North  Carolina  passed,  in 
1852,  an  act.     Section  i  is  thus: 

"That  there  shall  be  appointed  a  Superintendent  of 
CommcHi  Schools  for  the  State ;  the  said  officer  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  hold  his  office  two  years  | 
from  the  time  of  his  election :  Provided,  that  this  act  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  Superintendent  for 
the  time  being  from  continuing  in  office  until  a  successor 
is  duly  appointed." 

Sec.  6.    Dutv  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

"That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first  Superintendent  of 
■Common  Schools  for  the  State,  appointed  under  the  pro-       1 
visions  of  this  act,  to  collect  accurate  and  full  information 
of  the  condition  and  operation  of  the  system  of  free  or 
common  schools  in  each  county  in  the  State."     *     *     '''  I 

.\fter  a  collection  of  statistics  as  to  conditions,  etc.,  we 
hud  this : 

"Which  re])ort  shall  l)e  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Legislature  of  the  State."  ; 

"Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Conmion  Schools  for  the  State  to  superintend  the  ope- 
rations of  the  svstem  of  common  schools,  and  to  see  that 
the  laws  in  relation  thereto  are  enforced  :  to  call  on  the 
chairman  of  the  different  Boards  of  County  Superintend- 
ents who  fail  to  make  returns  to  him  according  to  the  pro- 
\-isions  of  this  act,"  etc. 
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"Sec.  1j.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
for  the  State  shall  be  allowed  for  his  services  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  tive  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid 
out  cjf  tlie  moneys  o  fthe  LiJ)rary  Fund  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State." 

Section  13  is  \'er}'  interesting"  on  the  subject  of  politics, 
although  this  act  was  passed  in  1852: 

"Be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  for  the  State  shall  wilfully  and  habit- 
ually neglect  his  duties  as  specified  in  this  act,  or  shall  use 
his  official  position  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  secta- 
rian or  political  party  doctrines,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Board,"  etc. 

It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  created 
by  the  (ieneral  Assembly  of  1825  a  Literary  Board.  This 
board  had  charge  and  management  of  the  public  fund  for 
conmi()n  schools.  The  common-school  system  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1840.  This  Literary  Board  was  the 
executive  head  of  the  common  schools  until  the  election 
of  Rev.  C.   H.  Wiley,  in   1852. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Wiley  are  not  even  tc;  be  found  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Listruction  now. 
The  only  reports  of  his  to  be  found  as  public  property,  so 
far  as  T  know,  are  those  in  the  State  Library.  For  this  rea- 
>()n  1  shall  publish,  at  length,  some  of  his  official  records  in 
order  that  the  public  of  today  may  know  something  of  the 
heroic  efforts  put  forth  by  this  great  pioneer  in  the  public 
educational  work  of  North  Carolina. 

Forty-six  years  ago  this  great  man  was  traveling,  speak- 
ing and  toiling  for  the  education  of  all  the  white  children  of 
North  Carolina. 

I  would  not  for  one  moment,  if  I  could,  deiract  from  or 
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iindereslimatc  any  of  the  honors  ever  Ijestowed  bv  our 
people  upon  our  gallant  heroes  in  battle  or  upon  distin- 
guished sons  in  the  various  avocations  of  life  in  making 
up  our  historic  record  as  a  State  of  which  every  true  North 
Carolinian  is  proud ;  but  when  I  read  of  the  toil,  of  the  great 
opposition  and  obstacles  overcome  by  Dr.  Wiley  for  the 
cause  of  public  education,  I,  for  one,  want  to  place  him 
among  the  great  sons  of  North  Carolina. 

I  hope,  at  no  distant  day.  we  may  have  within  our  State 
some  splendid  public  school  or  institution  of  learning- 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  labored  so  faith- 
fully for  thirteen  years  for  popular  education. 

Even  amidst  the  dark  and  gloomy  years  of  the  terrible 
war  behven  the  North  and  the  South  he  was  found  at  his 
post  of  duty.  Most  assuredly  no  ordinary  man  could  or 
would  do  what  he  did  through  the  troublesome  years  from 
1861  to  1865. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  ex-Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  informs  me  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  in  his  office, 
in  the  west  room,  top  floor,  of  the  State  capitol  when  Sher- 
man and  his  men  entered  Raleigh  at  the  south  end  of  Fay- 
etteville  street,  at  what  was  then  the  Governor's  Mansion, 
now  the  Centennial  Graded  School  building.    He  saw  from 

the  south  window  of  his  office  the  march  up  Fayetteville 

street  in  April,  1865. 

From  this  time  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 

1868,  when  "Canby"  controlled  North  and  South  Carolina 

at  will  as  a  military  district,  there  was  no  school  system, 

and  of  course  no  public  schools. 

The   Constitution  of     1868  provided    for  the   office  of 

"State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction."     This  name 

we  have  kept  until  the  present  time. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Ashley,  from  Cape  Cod,  known  among  our 

people  as  a  "carpet-bagger,"  a  term  aplied  to  those  men 

who  came  to  North  Carolina  from  the  North  to  rule  over 

us  in  those  davs,  came  into  office  in  1868  or  1869.     It  has 
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been  said  that  he  was  a  very  good  man  in  his  purposes,  but 
was  a  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  negro  equahty  and  mixed 
schools.  He  was  elected  at  the  same  time  W.  W.  Holden 
was  elected  Governor.  Mr.  Asliley  appointed  one  "Bishop" 
Hood,  a  negro  Methodist  preacher,  as  Assistant  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

Mr.  Scarborough  says :  "Ashley's  salary  was,  I  think, 
$2,500.  The  Assistant,  I  think,  received  $1,500.  Ashley 
had  clerks  and  expenses  in  plenty." 

The  people  elected  a  Democratic  Legislature  in  1870. 
Holden  was  impeached  and  turned  out  of  office  by  this 
Legislature,  and  the  expenses  in  the  office  of  Ashley  were 
cut  down.  The  office  of  Assistant  Supermtendent  was 
abolished  ;  also  the  clerks.  1  raveling  expenses  were  taken 
away  and  the  salary  reduced  to  $1,500  per  annum. 

During  the  year  1870  Mr.  Ashley  resigned,  and  Alexan- 
der Mclver  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Republicans,  in  1872,  nominated  and  elected  an 
aged  man,  James  Reed,  who  was  a  man  of  most  excellent 
life  and  character.  Mr.  Reed  died  before  the  day  for  his 
inauguration.  Todd  R.  Caldwell,  the  Governor,  thought 
he  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  successor  to  Elder  Reed.  He 
appointed  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  to  the  position.  Mr. 
Mclver  refused  to  turn  over  the  office  to  Mr.  Battle,  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Reed,  having  died  before  he  could  be 
legally  inducted  into  office,  he  claimed  that  there  was  no 
vacancy,  as  no  successor  to  himself  had  been  qualified,  even 
if  he  had  been  elected. 

A  case  was  agreed  upon  to  test  the  claim  of  Mclver.  It 
was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mclver  was  de- 
clared by  the  court  to  be  entitled  to  the  office. 

Mclver  was  in  the  office  until  Janury,  1875,  when  Ste- 
phen D.  Pool,  who  was  elected  over  Thomas  R.  Purnell, 
the  Republican  candidate  in  1874,  took  the  office.  Mr. 
Pool  served  until  July  i,  1876,  having  applied  a  consider- 
able sum  of  the  Peabody  Fund  given  to  North  Carolina 
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tliat  year  to  his  own  prixate  use  in  payment  for  a  house 
and  lot  in  Raleigh.  His  party  forced  him  to  resign,  and 
Brogden.  who  became  Governor  on  the  death  of  Todd 
R.  Caldwell,  appointed  John  Pool,  a  cousin  of  Stephen  D. 
Pool,  to  fill  out  the  six  months  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
Stephen  D.  Pool. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough  was  elected  in  August,  1876, 
and  took  charge  of  the  office  January  i.  1877.  and  ser\ed 
until  January,  1885. 

Maj.  S.  Al.  Finger  was  elected  in  1884,  took  charge  of 
the  office  in  January,  1885,  and  served  until  Januarv  i. 
1893. 

Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough  was  elected  again  in  1892, 
took  charge  Januarv  i.  1893.  and  served  until  Januarv  i, 
1897. 

C.  H.  Mebane,  the  ])resent  incumbent,  was  elected  in 
November,  1896,  and  took  charge  of  the  office  in  Januarv, 
1897. 

1  am  in(lel)ted  to  ex-Superintendent  Scarborough  for 
most  of  the  historic  information  contained  in  the  last  few* 
pages  in  regard  to  the  offiice  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Re\.  C.  H.  Wiley,  the  first  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  (as  the  schools  were  then  called)  said  in  his  first 
report  in  regard  to  the  territory : 

"The  territory  of  the  State  is  very  large,  and,  except  in 
ten  or  twelve  counties  there  are  no  facilities  for  rapid  trav- 
eling from  one  section  to  another. 

"I  have  to  go  generalb-  in  a  private  conveyance,  and  in 
this  way  two-thirds  of  my  time  is  lost  by  being  spent  upon 
the  road. 

"The  presence  of  the  Superintendent,  in  one  sense, 
ought  to  be  felt  imediately  in  every  section.  In  short,  the 
Superintendent,  like  the  chief  executive  head  of  all  sys- 
tems, ought  to  be  present,  enquiring,  advisin,  suggesting 
iind  enforcing  at  many  places  at  once ;  and  to  infuse  him- 
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self  into  all  the  parts  with  a  rapidity  of  motion  and  power 
or  ubiquity  of  which  his  body  is  incapable.." 

COMMON    SCHOOLS.     ACADEMIES    AND    COL- 
LEGES. 

I  most  heartih'  endorse  Mr.  \Viley"s  words  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Let  it  be  uni\-ersally  understood  that  colleges,  acade- 
mies and  common  schools  are  all  boimd  up  in  one  common 
interest,  and  that  the  common  schools  are  to  the  academies 
and  colleges  what  the  back  coimty  is  to  commercial  cities. 
From  them  must  come  the  supplies,  and  therefore  the  more 
intimate  the  connection  the  better  for  all  concerned.  I 
suggest  that  every  new  academy  make  itself  a  normal 
school,  and  that  it  agree  to  educate  every  term  a  number  of 
poor  boys  or  girls  on  their  promise  to  teach  common 
schools  till  they  are  able  to  pay  the  cost." 

UNIVERSITY  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Wiley  said :  "The  University  and  the  common 
schools  were  founded  on  the  same  principle,  to-wit.  that 
by  founding  an  institution  at  the  public  charge  it  would 
greatly  diminish  the  cost  of  instruction  to  each  individual ; 
but  the  authorities  did  not  recognize  and  acknowledge  this 
intimate  relationship,  and  the  common  schools  became  a 
sort  of  castaway,  and  their  designation  passed  into  dis- 
grace among  certain  classes.  And  yet,  common,  as  denot- 
ing general,  and  applied  to  the  interests  of 'the  masses,  can- 
not be  more  plebeian  than  universal,  which  embraces  the 
whole. 

"But,  as  with  reference  to  our  schools,  the  two  words 
are  identical  in  meaning,  and  they  imply  that  the  institu- 
tions which  bear  the  names  are  the  interests  and  should 
exercise  the  care  of  all  the  people. 
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"It  will  be  a  gloomy  day  for  North  Carolina  when  these 
two  institutions  become  antagonistic ;  and  if  we  are  not 
given  over  to  blindness  we  will  see  to  it  that  both  are 
properly  sustained;  that  their  intimate  connection  is  recog- 
nized, their  exertions  directed  to  the  same  end. 

"Our  University  is  worthy  of  our  pride  and  fostering 
care;  our  common  schools  constitute  a  twin  interest  and 
should  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  the 
most  important  concern  of  the  State." 

DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 

Dr.  Wiley  said;  "Of  course  I  am  not  to  be  understood 
as  casting  reflection  on  other  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
learning,  whether  founded  by  individual  enterprise  or  by 
the  liberal  zeal  of  religious  denominations.  Though  the 
State  has  no  official  connection  with  these,  I  have  uni- 
formly exhibited  my  great  interest  in  their  success,  and 
my  sense  of  the  vast  good  they  have  done  and  are  doing; 
but  my  purpose  is  to  show  that,  after  all  their  noble  exer- 
tions, there  is  still  a  wide  field  to  be  occupied  by  the  State, 
and  wdiich  the  State  only  can  occupy  fully.  I  take  occa- 
sion also  to  say  that  in  the  schools  founded  by  religious 
denominations  in  North  Carolina  bigotry  has  not  been  tol- 
erated, and  a  wise  and  just  forbearance  is  generally  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  doctrinal  tenets  and  disputes.  But  we 
have  no  security  that  such  disputes  will  not  arise  some 
day  and  injure  the  cause  of  education,  if  we  have  no  other 
schools." 

MO-RALITY  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

The  same  writer  said :     "To  make  a  nation  truly  great 
and  happy,  its  heart  and  mind  should  both  be  educated, 
and  the  undue  cultivation  of  one  of  these  to  the  neglect  of 
the  other  will  lead  to  inevitable  injury.    Among  a  popula-  si 
tion   wholly  ignorant,   wicked   and   designing,   men   avail 
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themselves  of  the  pious  and  reverential  tendencies  of  the 
human  heart  to  enslave  and  oppress  the  multitude  in  the 
name  of  religion,  while  people  educated  with  the  soul  idea 
that  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  make  money  and  acquire 
power,  and  to  use  them  for  the  indulgence  of  his  passions, 
will,  in  the  end,  first  become  slaves  to  their  appetites  and 
then  to  a  more  self-denying  race.  Extreme  care  therefore, 
should  be  taken  to  improve  the  heart  and  subdue  its  pas- 
sions as  the  mind  is  enlightened ;  and  a  grave  responsibility 
rests  on  every  teacher,  as  w^ell  as  parent,  to  enforce  on 
children  the  injunction  to  remember  their  Creator  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  Religion  and  education  must  go  to- 
gether; and  while  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  future 
generation  of  North  Carolinians  wholly  enlightened  and 
universally  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  solicitude  that  it 
should  not  be  an  infidel  generation,  devoted  to  Mammon 
and  ready  to  abuse  itself  to  all  the  strange  gods  which  the 
wicked  inventions  of  men  may  create. 

"To  enforce,  however,  wholesome  morality  is  not  more 
important  than  to  guard  against  all  sectarian  influences  in 
our  public  schools,  and  those  who  have  their  direction 
should  have  constantly  at  heart  these  two  cardinal  objects. 

"As  far  as  my  influence  would  extend,  I  have  exerted  it, 
and  shall  continue  to  exert  it  in  favor  of  the  employment 
of  teachers  whose  morals  are  wholly  above  reproach;  and 
while  the  word  of  God,  the  common  creed  of  all  Christian 
nominations,  has  not  been  recommended  as  a  text-book 
for  the  schools,  every  child  should  have  access  to  it  and  be 
allowed  to  read  it  and  judge  and  choose  for  itself.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  our  fundamental  political  doctrine,  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  man  is  a  responsible 
free  agent,  each  individual  accountable  for  his  own  life 
and  opinions  to  the  one  Divine  Master  of  all. 

"It  is  my  desire  that  all  children  shall  be  taught  to  read, 
and  tauerht  bv  those  whose  lives  illustrate  the  beauties  of  a 
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heart  (lisci])line(l  to  good;  and  that,  when  enabled  to  read, 
they  be  allowed  to  read  for  themselves  the  relation  of  hea- 
ven's will  to  man." 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

"It  seems  to  be  thonght,  in  some  places,  that  a  free 
school  is  one  where  entire  freedom  of  action  is  to  be  gnar- 
anteed  to  the  pnpil  ;  and,  entertaining-  these  erroneous  no- 
tions, parents  not  infrequently  prevent  the  improvement  of 
their  children  by  refusing  to  permit  them  to  oe  corrected 
or  submit  to  discipline  necessary  to  chasten  and  restrain 
tlie  wavward  disposition  and  the  i)uissent  ])assions  of 
youth. 

"Even  kings  and  emperors  have  those  who  are  to  inherit 
their  power  carefully  instructed  in  youth,  causing  them  to 
undergo  the  most  thorough  training  to  develop  all  those 
(pialities  which  make  the  self-reliant  hero,  and  reduce  to 
sul)iection  those  passions  and  tendencies  wdiich,  if  allowed 
to  grow  with  our  growth,  render  the  man  a  mere  child  in 
the  s:reat  conflicts  of  life.  And  if  all  the  people  would  fol- 
low  this  example  there  would  not  be  one  king  t(3  own  and 
rule  a  nation.  Each  individual  citizen  would  be  a  sove- 
reign, considerate  to  e(|uals,  but  acknowledging  no  supe- 
rior. 

"I  wish  to  see  our  connnon  schools  turning  out  a  genera- 
tion of  men  and  women  with  .childish  appetites  subdued 
and  indolent  ])ropensities  overcome,  and  with  all  the  sove- 
reign attributes  of  free  citizens  and  of  the  mothers  of  free 
men,  in  a  state  of  health v  (levelo|)ment.  It  should  be  a 
maxim,  known  and  received  of  all,  that  free  children  do 
not  make  free  men.  '^  *  *  They  must  be  trained,  but 
trained  as  delicate  beings,  full  of  keen  susceptibilities,  of 
generous  emotions  and  of  loving  natures;  and  while  the 
noxious  weeds  are  carefully  eradicated,  not  one  harmless 
blossom  should  be  touched,  whether  the  blossom  be  the 
promise  of  future  fruit  or  the  mere  embellishment  of  a 
kindlv  soil. 
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ATTACHMENT  TO  HOME. 

''While  an  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  egotism  is  as  dis- 
gusting and  sinful  in  nations  as  iii  individuals,  a  proper 
self-respect  and  love  of  home  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
€ach.  They  are  virtues  in  themselves,  and  the  parents  of 
a  whole  family  of  other  virtues.  Till  that  millennial  era, 
when  we  will  regard  the  world  as  our  country  and  all  men 
our  kindred,  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  most  improve- 
ments. They  are  the  promoters  of  benevolent  enterprises 
and  of  self-denials,  lead  to  those  sublime  sacnfices  which 
constitute  true  patriotism  and  promote  those  institutions 
which  make  home  comfortable  and  secure.  Efforts  to 
promote  the  love  of  home  in  the  plastic  nature  of  childhood 
are  peculiarly  becoming  in  North  Carolina,  a  State  where 
the  want  of  this  attachment  and  its  ruinous  effects  are  elo- 
■quently  recorded  in  deserted  farms,  in  wide  wastes  of  gut- 
tered sedge-fields,  in  neglected  resources,  in  the  absence  of 
improvements,  and  in  the  hardships,  sacrifices  and  sorrows 
of  constant  emigration. 

"Our  State  has  long  been  regarded  by  its  own  citizens 
as  a  mere  nursery  to  grow  up  in;  and,  from  my  earliest 
youth,  I  have  witnessed  the  sad  effects  of  this  in  the  fami- 
lies of  my  acquaintance,  many  of  such  being  scattered 
from  the  homes  of  their  nativity  over  the  wide  southwest, 
some  without  bettering  their  fortunes,  some  to  become 
ever  afterwards  unsettled,  and  not  a  few  to  find  graves  by 
the  wild  roadside.  Such  is  the  experience  of  all,  or  nearly 
all.  As  a  private  sitizen,  I  have  long  resolved  in  my  mind 
plans  for  the  removal  of  this  infatuation ;  and,  as  I  have  in- 
timated in  another  place,  I  undertook  a  series  of  North 
Carolina  Readers  to  be  used  in  our  schools,  partly  with  the 
object  in  view  named  above." 
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TIME— PATIENCE. 

"Time  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
great  enterprises.  Even  the  Deity,  infinite  in  power  and 
resources,  took  six  days  to  create  and  fashion  the  world, 
thereby  teaching  us  an  important  lesson. 

"The  common  schools  of  the  German  States,  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  present  condition,  are 
the  result  of  the  patient  labor  of  many  years,  and  in  some 
of  the  places  named  have  been  maturing  for  centuries ;  and 
if  we  could  attain  to  the  same  successful  state  of  things  in 
ten  or  twenty  years,  we  v/ould  be  a  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple— too  far  advanced  in  knowledge  to  need  a  system  of 
common  schools  at  all. 

"It  is,  therefore,  very  absurd  to  compare  ourselves  with 
these  States  in  their  oresent  condition,  and  thus  to  draw 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  our  ability  to  mature  a  good 
system  of  public  schools.  We  are  doing  vastly  better  than 
the  pioneer  States  did  in  the  infancy  of  their  progress :  and 
this  undoulited  fact,  and  the  glorious  eminence  which  those 
pioneer  States  in  the  cause  of  general  education,  have 
finally  reached,  should  fill  us  with  hope,  nerve  us  witli 
energy  and  induce  us  to  be  patient  in  continued  efforts. 
Standing  at  the  head  of  our  system  of  comon  schools  and 
surveying  all  its  parts,  I  can  see  it  advancing  and  gather- 
ing strength ;  and  I  can  see  where,  in  the  last  year,  ol)Struc- 
tions  have  been  overcome,  jarring  machinery  adjusted  and 
weak  points  fortified.  But  I  can  see,  also,  a  vast  deal  that 
is  yet  to  be  done — work  for  a  long  life  of  activity,  steady 
and  patient  effort.  The  field  for  the  engineer-in-chief,  so 
to  speak,  had  to  be  cleared  and  a  way  marked  out  for  my 
successor;  and  this  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  almost  unnatural  efforts  to  revive  hopes, 
devolved  upon  me  an  amount  of  care,  responsibility  and* 
exertion  of  which  few  persons  are  aware.  I  trust  I  have 
entertained  a  full  sense  of  these  responsibilities,  and  it  has^ 
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been  an  object  of  prayerful  solicitude  with  me  to  mark  out 
such  a  path  as  will  lead,  in  the  end,  to  results  that  will  make 
the  office  a  blessing  to  humanity.  Of  course  I  have  not 
confined  myself  to  the  mere  routine  of  official  prescribed 
duties.  No  law  can  fully  prescribe  all  the  duties  which 
ought  to  devolve  on  the  head  of  such  a  system.  They  must 
often  be  suggested  by  his  own  heart  and  regulated  by  his 
own  mind  ;  and  there  are  a  thousand  springs  to  touch,  a 
thousand  things  to  do,  which  can  only  be  known  to  the 
public,  like  the  imperceptible  growth  of  a  tree  or  plant  in 
their  final  results,  ^\'e  may  slough  and  hoe  and  weed  our 
corn ;  but  after  all  this,  its  life  and  growth  depend  on  an 
infinite  variety  of  little  operations  which  nature  performs 
without  parade  or  ostentation,  and  with  the  use  of  means 
which  we  would  regard  as  contemptible. 
.  "Our  people  should  be  in  continual  expectation,  always 
looking  and  working  for  better  things ;  but  they  must  have 
patience  and  a  disposition  to  co-operate  with  those  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  system  of  common  schools  .  They  must 
not  expect  miracles,  but  they  ought  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  chief  executive  and  to  wait  the  developments^ 
of  time.  The  machinery  is  vast,  compHcated,  weak  in 
many  points  and  operating  in  a  difficult  field ;  but  let  us 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  with  proper  managers,  properly  sup- 
ported, with  time  and  means  to  clear  the  way,  smooth  the 
joints,  overhaul  and  examine  and  fit  in  and  strengthen 
all  the  parts,  and  we  wall  succeed." 

STATISTICS. 

"The  census  of  1840  was  the  first  which  undertook  to 
ascertain  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  returns 
of  that  enumeration,  taken  before  our  common  schools 
went  into  operation,  the  condition  of  things  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  respect  to  schools  and  general  intelUgence,  was 
as  follows,  towit : 
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Number  of  colleges  and  universities 2 

Number  of  academies  and  grammar  schools 141 

Number  of  primary  and  common  (county)  schools.  .    632 

Whole  number  of  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges      775 

"There  are  at  school  as  follows: 

Scholars. 

At  college 158 

At  academies 4-39^ 

At  all  other  schools 14-937 

Total  of  children  at  school 19,483 

"The  number  of  whites  over  twenty  years  old  who  could 
not  read  and  write  was  56,609,  and,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1850,  our  white  population  had  increased  but  little. 
We  now  have  in  the  State — 

Males  colleges 5 

Female,  so-called   , 6 

St.  Mary's  and  Salem  Schools 2 

Total    13 

"Of  academies  I  have  not  yet  accurate  data;  but  there 
are  not  less  than  200 — perhaps  300. 

"The  number  of  students  at  male  colleges  now  is,  per- 
haps, between  500  and  600 ;  number  at  female  colleges  (in- 
cluding Salem  School  and  St.  Mary's),  not  less  than  1,000. 
There  are  also  several  male  colleges  on  the  way,  and  two 
or  three — at  least  three — female  colleges. 

"The  number  of  students  at  academies,  select  and  pri- 
vate classical  schools,  cannot  be  less  than  7,000. 

"By  the  census  of  1850  (of  which  I  have  seen  the  gen- 
eral outlines)  the  whole  number  of  white  children  at  school 
in  North  Carolina  during  that  year  was  100,591. 
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"The  common  schools  had  been  in  operation  about  nine 
years,  and  the  increase  of  white  population  in  that  time 
only  about  12  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  numl)er  of 
children  at  school  was  as  follows:  In  1840,  19,483;  ^^^ 
1850,  100,591 — or  five  hundred  per  cent,  gain  in  nine 
years ! 

"Whole  number  of  common  schools  in  1840,  632.  In 
1853,  by  my  returns,  there  were  2,131  schools  taught  in 
seventy  counties,  and  perhaps  full  2,500  in  all.  Increase  in 
common  schools  in  thirteen  years,  400  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  colleges  has  been  about  250  per  cent.,  and  in 
academies  at  least  100  per  cent. 

"By  returns  made  to  me,  as  the  tables  in  this  report  will 
show,  the  number  of  children  now  attending  conimon 
schools  in  seventy  counties  is  83,873,  and  the  number  in 
the  counties  not  heard  from,  and  the  number  not  reported, 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  12,000  more,  making  at  least 
95,000  who  attended  common  schools  in  1853,  against 
14,937  in  1840,  being  an  increase  of  over  600  per  cent,  in 
the  number  attending  primary  and  common  schools.  That 
this  action  of  the  common  schools  has  not  been  an  un- 
healthy one,  injuring  the  quality  of  education  and  breaking 
down  better  schools,  we  have  the  bold  and  indisputable 
fact  (and  facts  are  stubborn  arguments)  that  colleges  and 
academies  have  made  an  average  increase  of  150  to  200 
per  cent,  (an  unexampled  one),  and  that  the  course  of 
studies  has,  every  year,  been  made  more  thorough  and 
practical. 

"There  were  632  primary  and  common  or  country 
schools  in  1840,  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if 
all  our  2,500  common  schools  are  not  as  good  as  those 
632  subscription  schools  were  (and  certainly  they  are  not, 
by  a  good  deal),  yet  that  there  are  more  than  1,000  com- 
mon schools  now  in  operation  which,  in  all  respects,  are 
equal  to  the  632  schools  heretofore  in  existence?.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  for  every  two  good  subscription  schools  broken 
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down  by  the  common  schools  we  have  at  least  three  equally 
good  common  schools  and  one  academy  somewhere  else, 
or  two  good  schools  for  one,  besides  three  or  four  other 
schools  not  so  good  for  every  one  thus  interfered  with. 

"The  whole  income  of  the  public-school  fund  of  the 
United  States  in  1850,  aside  from  that  raised  by  taxation, 
donations,  etc.,  w^as  only  two  million  five  hundred  and  odd 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  income  of  the  public  fund  of 
North  Carolina  (aside  from  sw-amp  lands  and  county  taxes) 
equal  to  more  than  one-tw^entieth  of  the  wdiole. 

"The  whole  amount  expended  in  the  United  States  was 
nine  millions  and  something  over  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  North  Carolina  about  $175,000  on  common 
schools. 

"The  whole  number  of  public  schools  was  about  81,000. 
and  therefore  the  average  amount  expended  in  the  United 
States  was  about  $117  to  the  school;  the  average  amount 
in  North  Carolina  about  $70  to  the  school  taught,  and  at 
least  $5.6  for  every  district  in  the  State,  or  every  foiu"  miles 
square  of  territory. 

"The  average  time  during  wdiich  all  the  schools  are 
taught  in  the  year,  for  the  whole  State,  is  about  four 
months ;  and  the  whole  number  of  white  children  betw^een 
the  ages  of  live  and  twenty-one  years  cannot  be  short  of 
195,000;  and  of  these  w^e  may  consider  that  at  least  55,000 
are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight,  and  eighteen  and 
twenty-one ;  and  we  may  calculate  that  of  those  at  this  age 
the  number  who  have  not  yet  commenced  going  to  school, 
and  who  liave  finished  their  education,  is  at  least  30,000. 

CONCLUSION  IN  1854. 

"Great  are  our  inducements  to  labor.  Perhaps  fully  one- 
sixth  of  the  free  grown-up  people  of  North  Carolina  can- 
not read  the  word  of  God.  Tw-o  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  among  us — two  hundred  thousand 
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immortal  souls  whose  minds  will  be  living  records  for  all 
eternity  to  read  the  manner  in  which  the  happy  people  of 
this  heaven-favored  land  made  use  of  their  boasted  privi- 
Ieges,records  from  which  the  Almighty  Father  of  Spirits  will 
pronounce  judgment  on  those  to  whom  their  training  was 
committed.  Our  eyes  are  running  over  all  the  earth,  look- 
ing for  happy  revolutions  in  favor  of  light  and  progress, 
and  here  we  have  growing  up  an  army  of  tw^o  thousand 
souls  who,  if  properly  trained  and  armed,  would  be  enough 
to  preserve  for  the  whole  world  the  oracles  of  liberty  and 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  liberty  and  that  re- 
ligion are  the  hopes  of  man  in  time  and  eternity;  and  here, 
on  this  broad  area  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  we  can 
find  and  perpetuate  by  the  blessings  of  heaven  at  least  one 
imconquerable  commonwealth,  where  men  can  be  happy 
in  time  with  bright  hopes  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

"The  'good  time  coming'  will  arrive  when  each  one  im- 
proves his  own  part  of  God's  domain.  Here  is  one  field  of 
labor  in  the  cause  of  progress. 

•Tn  the  spring  of  the  past  year  I  was  in  Currituck,  in 
sight  of  the  spot  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  first  landed  and 
took  possession  of  this  continent,  claiming  it  from  the  In- 
dians because  he  came  to  improve 'the  earth,  which  the 
original  owners  had  failed  to  do. 

"Tn  early  autumn  I  made  an  address  at  Cherokee,  and 
there,  among  my  audience  an  attentive  listener,  was  a  fine- 
looking  Indian,  one  of  the  small  remnant  of  those  original 
lords  of  the  soil  whom  we  have  driven  before  us  to  the 
verge  of  the  continent.  I  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was 
a  witness  for  or  against  us  before  the  courts  of  high  heaven, 
and  I  ardently  hoped  that  some  of  his  race  might  be  left 
to  see  that  we  had  vindicated  our  right  to  the  country  by 
founding  and  sustaining  those  institutions  which  wall  in- 
sure general  and  individual  happiness,  and  progress,  peace, 
security  and  virtue.  We  have  these  considerations  to  im- 
pel us  to  further  action,  and  further  inducements  are  fur- 
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nished  by  the  experience  of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the 
future  exhibited  in  the  reHable  statistics  I  have  made. 

"Our  position  was  not  high ;  but,  looking  to  the  statis- 
tics of  this  report,  what  may  we  not  expect  by  the  time 
we  have  had  the  experience  in  such  things  of  Connecticut 
or  Massachusetts? 

"Our  position  is  not  high,  but  in  no  county  on  earth 
can  greater  industrial,  commercial  and  educational  prog- 
ress be  made  in  the  next  ten  years  than  it  is  in  our  power 
easily  to  accomplish  for  North  Carolina.  To  look  back, 
then,  or  turn  back,  would  cover  us  with  eternal  shame, 
while  to  go  forward  will  be  just  as  easy — more  profitable 
every  way,  to  everybody,  individually  and  collectivelv,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  honorable. 

"In  conclusion,  I  must  ask  pardon  for  the  length  of  this 
report,  which  could  not  well  have  been  curtailed,  consid- 
ering that  it  is  the  first  of  the  kind  in  our  history  and  relates 
to  matters  deeply  interesting  to  all  the  friends  of  human 
happiness.  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  ofifer  to  your 
Excellency  and  to  the  members  of  the  Literary  Board  my 
thanks  for  the  prompt  and  liberal  manner  in  which  you 
have  generally  sustained  and  aided  me  in  my  views,  plans 
and  regulations.  C.  H.  WILEY, 

"Supt.  of  Common  Schools 

for  the  State. 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  24,  1854." 

The  first  report  made  was  to  his  Excellency  David  S. 
Reid,  Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  sec- 
ond annual  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Wiley  to  his  Excel- 
lency Warren  Winslow,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  on 
December  13th,  1854.  In  this  report  we  find  three  things 
discussed  asking  necessary  leg"islation  for  the  success  of  the 
common-school  system  : 

First.  "A  stricter  and  more  uniform  and  patient  atten- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  law." 
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Second.  "The  wise  oversight  and  constant  exertion  by 
some  systematic  means  for  the  improvement  of  teachers." 

Third.  "A  third  vital  point  presented  by  our  present  or- 
ganization, and  needing  constant  care  and  attention,  is  the 
discipHne  in  the  schools." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  individual  was  considered 
by  Air.  Wiley  as  the  father  of  common  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  He  calls  "Bartlett  Yancey  the  immediate  father 
(A  the  common  schools  of  North  Carolina." 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY  C.  H.   WII,EY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL  VIEW. 

1855- 

The  connection  between  history  and  progress  is  obvious. 
History,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example;  and  all  that  does  not  come  to  us  by  revelation 
from  Heaven,  is  taught  by  the  lessons  of  experience.  With- 
out letters,  however,  we  could  know  only  the  experience 
of  one  generation,  and  we  could  know  even  that  but  im- 
perfectly, as  there  would  be  no  medium  by  which  its  scat- 
tered facts  could  be  collected  and  displayed  in  all  their 
mutual  bearings  and  dependence,  and  their  general  ten- 
dency c:nd  philosophy  ascertained. 

Hence,  since  the  invention  of  letters,  at  least  and 
especially  since  the  art  of  printing  has  been  made  easy,  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  all  governments  among  civilized 
people,  and  in  fact  of  all  permanent  associations  and  socie- 
ties, to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  while  many  of 
the  more  enlightened,  and  in  fact  all  who  aim  at  good  ends, 
make  periodical  publications  of  their  proceedings,  to  ex- 
pose them  to  general  criticism,  diffuse  information  and  in- 
vite suggestions,  receiving  and  examining  in  return  the 
journals  of  other  governments  and  other  societies. 

This  power  of  collecting,  condensing,  and  preserving  all 
the  scattered  facts  connected  with  its  operations,  is  the  life 
principle  of  every  institution ;  this,  and  this  only  can  insure 
permanent  progress  and  improvement  to  any  merely 
human  invention.  If  it  is  organized  without  any  provision 
of  this  sort,  it  is  a  body  without  a  soul ;  it  may  have  life 
and  exist,  but  its  existence  will  be  an  unreasoning  and  un- 
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remembering-  one.  and  its  progress  accidental  and  uncer- 
tain, and  not  marked  by  any  gradual  and  continuous  im- 
provement. 

If  such  an  organism  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  all  institutions,  how  much  more  so  to  one  whose 
verv  object  is  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  diffusion  of 
information  among  all  the  people.  The  government  of 
North  Carolina,  with  a  wise  and  beneficent  purpose,  un- 
dertook to  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children  of  the  State,  and  acting  upon  the  best  lights  of 
experience  then  before  it,  and  following  the  successful 
examples  of  other  States  and  governments,  adopted  what 
is  called  the  Common  School  system. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries was  acknowledged  and  felt  to  be  necessary  while 
maturing  this  plan  ;  but  unfortunately  our  statesmen  left 
out  the  very  principle  which  had  furnished  them  with  light 
from  other  quarters.  AVithout  designing  it,  our  system 
was  adopted  with  no  sufficient  means  to  record  its  own  ex- 
perience and  now,  after  nearly  fourteen  years  of  experiment 
in  the  dark,  it  is  found  necessary  to  institute  a  searching- 
review  of  past  operations,  that  we  may  be  able  to  take  a 
reckoning  and  see  where  we  are.  and  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing. 

First,  then,  what  is  our  position  with  reference  to  general 
education?  This  position  of  course  will  be  a  relative  one — 
relative  as  compared  with  our  own  past  station,  and  the 
situation  and  condition  of  other  free  and  enlightened 
States. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  peculiar  in  every  respect. 
The  attempt  to  colonize  the  country  directly  from  Europe 
failed,  in  a  g-reat  measure  at  least;  and  as  our  coast  seemed 
to  be  without  good  harbors  and  bays,  and  without  naviga- 
ble rivers  tlowing  from  the  interior,  while  ihe  regions  first 
presented  to  the  eves  of  those  coming  froni  the  east,  ap- 
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peared  difficult  to  subdue,  from  the  immense  marshes  anrl 
swamps  (now  some  of  the  best  farming  lands  in  the  world) 
direct  emigration  hither  from  the  old  World  received  an 
early  check. 

The  prevailing  bigotry  and  intolerance,  a  little  modified 
h\  liavel,  found  their  way  from  the  old  haunts  of  monopoly, 
to  the  distant  settlements  of  the  new  world ;  and  men  to 
escape  from  these,  altogether,  deserted  the  little  farms  but 
recently  won  by  hard  toil  from  the  savage,  on  this  Western 
continent,  and  plunged  into  the  unbroken  forests  and  in- 
terminable swamps  of  what  is  now  North  Carolina.  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,  and  ecclesical  establishments  were,  in  their 
minds,  identified  with  the  intolerance  and  monopoly  which 
governed  such  institutions  in  Europe ;  and  while  these  peo- 
]^le  were  piouslv  inclined,  and  seekers  after  truth,  they  were 
not  zealous  in  the  buildinsr  of  churches  and  the  founding  of 
Literary  Societies. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  colony  and  province  of 
North  Carolina,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  was  not 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  except  simply 
as  the  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  the  people  were  dis- 
ciplined by  converse  with  nature  in  her  rude  solitudes,  and 
by  the  habits  of  independent  thought  and  self-reliance  and 
by  the  expansion  of  ideas  caused  by  the  situation  of  the 
scattered  colonist  in  a  far  off  wilderness.  Schools  were 
necessarily  few  and  feebly  supported. 

Small  colonies  of  emigrants  from  difTerent  nations  and 
States,  with  diverse  habits  and  prejudices,  began  to  dot  the 
country  with  thrifty  settlements;  but  no  one  of  these  set- 
tlements maintained  a  ruling  influence  and  gave  directions 
and  character  to  the  others,  while  there  was  a  want  of  cohe- 
sion among  the  colonies — and  no  uniformity  in  their  gen- 
eral aim.  The  principle  of  individual  independence,  and  of 
opposition  to  central  influence  and  absorption  was  devel- 
oped to  a  great  extent  for  that  era ;  and  these  characteris- 
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tics  of  our  early  settlements  furnish  the  key  to  all  our  after 
history,  clearly  indicating  the  origin  of  a  good  principle 
carried  here  to  injurious  extremes. 

When  centralizing  power  and  authority  did  come,  they 
were  not  of  a  character  to  give  the  people  a  distaste  for  the 
unquestionable  evils  growing  out  of  their  former  somewhat 
patriarchal  state;  the  power  came  from  those  who  imposed 
it  with  a  view  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  governing  few, 
and  was  thus  too  selfish  even  to  promote  its  own  ends.  The 
proprietaries  of  Carolina,  reaping  only  trouble  and  disaster, 
from  their  unwise  attempts  to  reduce  the  people  to  a  race 
of  homogenious  servants,  transferred  their  authority  and 
interests  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  new 
sovereign,  not  superior  to  the  narrow  policy  of  that  day, 
was  not  much  more  happy  in  its  experiments.  There  was  a 
sort  of  general  government,  and  a  few  necessary  regulations 
concerning  the  general  safety,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  between  man  and  man  were  enforced;  but  the  cen- 
tral powder  was  mostly  felt,  not  in  efforts  to  mould  the 
masses  into  a  united  population  in  pursuit  of  the  public 
good.'  but  in  the  executions  and  oppressions  of  its  ofificers 
and  its  multiplied  inventions  for  extortion. 

The  officers  of  the  law  were  felt  to  be  not  the  ministers  of 
God  for  good,  to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil, 
but  a  set  of  self  seekers,  wholly  disregardful  of  popular  feel- 
ing, rights  and  interests — in  fact  were  a  swarm-devotiring 
locusts  that  came  warping  on  the  eastern  wind,  creating 
everywhere  alarm  and  distrust,  and  enhancing  the  long 
cherished  hatred  of  the  source  from  whence  they  sprang, 
the  central  or  general  governing  power. 

Thus,  down  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  were  united  in  nothing  but  in  dislike 
of  the  reigning  powers ;  were  bound  together  by  no  general 
sympathies  except  a  common  love  of  liberty.  There  lives 
were  absorbed  in  strtiggles  for  existence  and  for  independ- 
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dice,  and  the  efforts  to  obtain  the  latter  were  localized  and 
withont  any  general  system.  Of  course,  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education  languished — of  course,  the  people  in  their 
corporate,  organic  capacity  made  no  successful  effort  to 
foster  the  care  of  letters.  There  was  no  university — there 
was  no  college — there  was  no  successful  high  school — dif- 
fusing a  general  light  and  influence,  no  systematic  attempt < 
to  promote  common  schools.  Individuals,  small  commu- 
nities, and  religious  bodies  made  some  exertions,  and  a  few 
fountains  were  open,  and  sent  their  refreshing  waters  over 
occasional  green  spots  in  this  wide  and  parched  territory; 
Ijut  as  a  general  thing  the  people  received  their  education 
in  the  schools  of  adversity,  and  were  prepared  to  act  as 
they  did  act.  the  part  of  heroic  men,  by  the  teachings  of  the 
pecular  and  special  providential  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

They  were  prepared  to  heed  the  voice  that  called  for 
union  in  defence  of  right  and  liberty;  but  independence 
secured,  our  population  again  manifested  its  well  founded 
jealousy  of  central  power.  Our  State  was  the  last  but  one 
to  espouse  the  federal  government,  and  the  same  causes 
which  induced  this  wise  caution  in  coming  into  the  union, 
prevented  an  active  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  all 
parts  of  the  State  in  any  general  plan  of  the  public  or.State 
progress.  In  this  a  just  principal  was  carried  to  excess:  it 
was  not  the  design  of  providence  that  men  should  be  inde- 
])endent  of  each  other.  The  interests  of  all  mankind  sus- 
tain a  mutual  dependence  on  each  other;  and  in  every  sin- 
gle State  is  organized  society,  and  such  states  and  societies 
are  undoubtedly  essential;  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  each  individual  are  promoted  by  contributions  to  the 
general  good.  The  very  right  and  liberties  of  each  are 
secured,  and  secured  alone,  by  surrendering  a  part  of  his 
time  and  means  to  the  body  politic ;  and  where  that  body 
politic  is  controlled  by  the  impartial  voice  of  all  its  consti- 
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tuent  members,  as  it  is  here,  we  are  happily  exempted  from 
the  dangerous  liabiHty  to  err  in  surrendering  too  much  of" 
the  individual  to  the  public. 

Our  backwardness  in  contributing  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, has  undoubtedly  been  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  some  of  the  hardships  under  which  our 'people  have 
labored — and  to  say  the  truth,  we  have  not  prospered  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  glorious  privileges  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  three  quarters  of  a  century. 

We  have  been  much  divided — we  have  neglectetl  our  re- 
sources, and  instead  of  making  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  advantages  and  capabilities  of  that  part  of  God's  crea- 
tion on  which  we  have  been  planted,  with  fostering  skies 
above  us,  with  a  healthful  climate  and  enticing  scenery 
around  us,  we  have  been  straining  our  eyes  to  far  distant 
lands,  and  teaching  our  children  that  North  Carolina  was 
not  their  home,  but  a  nursery  from  which  they  were  to  be 
transplanted  to  other  regions.  Such  is  a  short,  but  I  be- 
lieve, accurate  glimpse  of  the  history  of  our  State,  with  re- 
ference to  its  progress  in  general  improvements. 

PARTICULAR     EFFORTS    TO     PROMOTE     THE 
CAUSE  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Of  these  there  have  been  few  that  resulted  in  any  practi- 
cal good. 

Those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  of  in- 
dependence were  aware  of  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween education  and  freedom,  and  of  the  importance  of  the 
former  to  the  preservation  of  the  latter.  Providence  be- 
stowed upon  us  at  the  Revolution,  privileges  never  before 
granted  to  any  people,  in  the  same  ample  extent;  privileges 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  responsibilities, 
and  to  be  properly  enjoyed  and  secured  require  a  national 
and  individual  character  superior  to  that  of  former  genera- 
tions. 
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God  himself,  in  the  workings  of  his  wonderful  provi- 
dence, educated  the  race  achieved  Revolution,  for  that 
great  struggle  and  for  its  mighty  result;  he  had  selected 
his  agents  and  carried  them  far  from  all  the  haunts  of  cor- 
ruption and  of  fashionable  vice,  cutting  them  off  from  all 
the  trammels  of  human  invention  and  opinions,  and  plant- 
ing them  in  a  wilderness  to  be  nurtured  by  nature,  an  by 
her  light  to  study  to  reverlation  of  Heaven,  and  the  conclu- 
sions of  philosophy.  They  were  trained  in  school  admira- 
bly suited  to  form  and  foster  the  virtures  necessary  in  re- 
publicanism but  with  the  Revolution  this  State  of  trial  and 
preparation  was  to  cease,  and  men  were  to  be  left  to  try 
what  many  had  long  sought,  the  experiment  of  self-gov- 
ernment. 

Our  fathers  seem  to  understand  that  they  received  this 
boon  with  an  implied  promise  to  work  up  the  standard 
which  it  presuDDOses ;  and  in  the  Constitution  of  our  State, 
ratified  at  Halifax,  December  i8th,  1776,  is  the  following 
clause,  Section  41, 

(That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the 

/  •  •  •  r  1  •    1 

'7  Legislature  for  the  convenient  mstruction  of  youth,  with 
J  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  en- 
)  able  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful  learning 
shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more 
universities.)  The  first  clause  is  the  parent  of  our  present 
common  school  system;  but  how  long  was  this  offspring 
held  back  in  the  womb. 

This  constitutional  enactment,  binding  the  consciences 
of  all  our  legislators  since,  seems  to  have  been  before  its 
time ;  there  is  in  it  a  wisdom  and  reach  of  thought,  which 
even  at  the  present  day,  we  are  hardly  realizing  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  first  place  we  should  observe  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools  which  the  Legislature  is  enjoined  to 
establish,  schools  (with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices), 
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the  oln'ious  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  pubhc  fund  is  to 
be  raised  of  such  an  amount  that  individuals  would  have 
to  subscribe  but  little  to  each  particular  school.  These 
schools  were,  therefore,  not  to  be  charity  schools,  as  each 
parent  was  expected  to  pay  something;  but  the  burden 
of  educating  all  the  children  w^as  to  be  equalized,  as  a  pub- 
lic necessity,  by  making  much  of  it  a  public  charge,  to  be 
paid  as  other  public  taxes,  or  paid  according  to  the  means 
of  each. 

Those  who  fought  through  the  seven  years'  war  of  the 
Revolution,  many  of  them  sacriticing  all  of  their  estates  in 
the  cause,  subsisting  on  bread  and  herring,  and  seeing 
their  dearest  ones  wasted  away  by  disease  and  privation, 
were  likely  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  privi- 
leges for  which  they  were  struggling;  and  in  their  hrst 
fundaniental  organic  laws,  ratified  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
contiict.  at  the  very  hour  that  they  were  going  forth  to 
meet  the  storm  that  darkened  all  the  horizon,  solemnlv  en- 
joying that  posterity  for  whose  benefit  thev  were  going- 
out  to  be  sacrificed,  to  educate  the  children  of  the  State, 
at  the  public  expense.  How  then  can  we  declaim  against 
taxes  judiciously  laid  for  this  purpose,  as  contrary  to  our 
privileges  gained  in  the  War  of  Independence,  a  war  which 
our  fathers  assumed  in  the  very  act  of  enjoining  these 
duties  on  those  who  were  to  reap  a  fruit  of  severe  labors!: 
How  far,  indeed,  must  we  have  descended  from  the  stand- 
ard of  '76,  when  we  repudiate  as  a  grievous  burden,  a  duty 
consecrated  as  one  of  the  glorious  privileges  of  the  free,  l)y 
our  heroic  progenitors,  by  being  placed  by  them  upon  the 
immortal  scroll  on  which  they  recorded  the  inestimable 
rights  their  decendants  should  enjoy,  dictated  by  souls  that 
were  looking  camly  in  the  face  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  pro- 
tracted civil  war  incurred  for  their  rights! 

We  should  notice  in  the  next  place  the  near  relationship 
implied  by  the  makers  of  our  Constitution,  between  a  svs- 
28 
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icni  of  common  schools,  made  cheap  to  the  people,  and  a 
university  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  (of  all 
useful  learning.)  A  university  and  common  schools,  were, 
or  seemed  to  be,  regarded  as  parts  of  one  system,  indenti- 
iied  in  origin,  aim  and  interests,  beneficial  to  each  other, 
and  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  the  State. 
And  in  the  last  place  we  may  observe,  in  commenting  on 
this  clause,  that  the  order  observed  in  innumerating  edu- 
cational institutions  to  be  founded  by  the  State,  is  different 
from  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  practice,  but  it  is  never 
the  less  corect  and  philosophical,  and  shows  that  the 
founders  of  our  government  imbrace  a  wide  scope  in  many 
of  their  views,  and  examine  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect  with  more  care  than  their  decendants  have  generally 
done. 

Common  schools — schools  for  the  instruction  of  the 
masses,  were  to  precede  universities ;  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  reasonable  that  these  higher  seminaries  should  be  the 
natural  off-shoot  of  a  general  system  of  primary  schools, 
the  crowning  cope  of  the  educational  structure,  and  not 
its  foundation,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  broad  and  per- 
vading in  their  influence  as  to  support  a  massive  super- 
structure. 

It  is  somewhat,  if  not  altogether  doubtful,  whether  a  uni- 
versity would  ever  educate  a  nation  or  defuse  a  popular  de- 
sire for  information  and  notwithstanding  to  general  ad- 
mirable management  at  Chapel  Hill,  for  the  first  fiftv 
years  years  of  the  noble  institution  there,  we  observe  little 
of  its  reflected  light  in  the  progress  and  improvement  of 
people  in  the  State,  on  the  contrary  the  gulf  between  the 
few  and  many  was  widened;  and  our  favored  young  men, 
after  receiving  a  high  culture  at  college,  would  only  feel 
the  more  enclined  to  desert  a  community  where  they  find 
their  education  would  not  be  appreciated.  Had  the  Uni- 
\ersity  been  based  on  a  good  system  of  primary  schools, 
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ihe  result  would  have  been  very  different;  its  prosperity, 
founded  on  a  vastly  greater  number  of  tributary  streams, 
would  have  been  greater,  its  relation  to  the  popular  in- 
terests better  understood,  and  its  usefulness  at  home 
greatly  enhansed. 

This  University,  founded  at  Chapel  Hill,  by  virtue  of  an 
act  passed  in  1789,  was  the  result  of  the  first  practical  effort 
of  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Its  beginnings  were  small,  and  the  endowments  by  the 
State  very  inconsiderable;  but  it  had  by  nature  a  vigorous 
constitution,  and  in  spite  of  its  many  difificulties,  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper,  until  it  has  reached  a  very 
eminent  and  honorable  position. 

This  prosperity  is  owing  in  part  to  the  efificient  manage- 
ment of  its  trustees  and  faculty,  it  having  been  especially 
favored  in  its  presidents — and  in  part  to  the  necessities 
and  characteristics  of  our  people. 

We  were  sadly  deficient  in  good  schools;  but  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  we  have  felt  our  ignorance  and  have  been 
willing  to  be  enlightened. 

One  college,  however,  was  not  more  than  suf^cient  for 
the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  the  State;  and  notwithstand- 
mg  the  republican  manners  prevailing  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
the  efforts  to  make  the  college  accessible  to  all,  its  in- 
fluence was  but  little  felt  for  many  years,  among  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes. 

The  Legislature,  by  the  granting  of  lotteries,  helped  to 
give  a  small  foundation  to  a  few  academies;  and  this,  and 
the  mere  granting  of  charters  and  corporate  privileges, 
was  the  only  substantial  aid  furnished  to  the  cause  of 
general  instruction.  There  were  men,  however,  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  the  times  and  the  duties  of  statesmen;  and 
among  these  was  the  late  Judge  Murphey,  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  recent  contributor  to  the  University  Maga- 
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zine,  was  a  philosopher  and  statesman,  whose  views  were 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  generation  to  wdiich  he  belonged. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committtee  of  Education,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State,  in  the  year  1819,  he  made  an  e'aborate 
report  indicating  that  he  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  requirements  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which 
I  have  before  quoted.  The  report  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  public  instruction,  and  embraced  in  its  recom- 
mendation, primary  schools,  academies,  a  university  and 
an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumlp ;  but,  although  it  made 
a  sensation  at  the  time,  it  soon  passed  from  the  public 
memory. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  gradually  increasing  inter- 
est in  education  of  the  higher  kind ;  and  to  meet  the  want.s. 
of  the  times  an  occasional  new  academy  would  spring  ui> 
in  a  position  Vihere  it  was  likely  to  Ije  well  patronized  by 
the  more  wealthy  class. 

From  the  first  the  facilities  for  impr(j\'ement  furnished 
to  the  masses  were  very  indifferent ;  and  down  to  a  period 
within  the  memory  of  the  middle  aged ;  and  e\'en  of  the 
younger  portion  of  our  citizens,  our  voluntary  subscription 
system  of  old  field-schools  was.  to  say  the  least,  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  giving'  no 
promise  of  ever  eiTecting,  within  any  reasonable  period,  the 
object  of  those  who  framed  the  c'ause  of  the  Constitution 
before  alluded  to. 

The  school  houses  were  few  and  far  between — located  [' 
in  the  more  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  and  bad  as  are  j 
our  common  school  houses,  not  at  all  equal  to  them,  as  a  ;■ 
general    thing,   in   comfort   and   convenience   of   arrange- 
ment, while  there  was  not  a  house  of  any  kind  expressly 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  teaching,  for  every  ten  miles 
square  of  territory  in  the  State. 

The  teachers,  as  a  class,  were  indifferent  scholars;  and 
I  say  this  with  high  respect  for  a  race,  among  whom  there 
\\ere  some  useful  and  de\'Oted  public  ser\'ants  and  bene- 
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factors ;  but,  mucli  as  we  complain  now,  salaries  then  were 
a  good  deal  lower  than  what  they  now  are;  and  even  had 
they  been  eciiial  or  larger,  the  advantage  in  this  respect 
would  still  belong-  to  the  modern  cash  incomes,  promptly 
paid,  over  the  uncertain  earnings  wdiich  were  often  de- 
layed, and  part  of  which  were  very  frecpiently  paid  in 
barter.  There  were  a  great  multitude  of  little  collections 
to  make,  and  men  of  active  business  habits  were  not  eager 
to  engage  in  a  calling  whose  small  profits  were  as  hard  to 
collect  as  they  were  to  make.  The  lazy,  the  lame,  the  ec- 
centric, the  crippled,  were  but  too  often  th.e  old-field 
teachers ;  and  while  many  of  them  could  not  write  their 
<y\\m  "articles"  (as  agreement  betw^een  teachers  and  par- 
ents were  called)  a  collection  of  those  written  by  the  mas- 
ters would  form  a  literary  curiosity  as  unique  in  style, 
spelling,  and  chirography  as  any  contribution  of  the  kind 
could  now  be  made  by  any  class  of  teachers. 

*It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  these  houses  with- 
o^ut  a  ground  or  loft  iloor,  with  chimneys  bu.ilt  of  sticks 
and  dirt.  Fuel  was  supplied  by  brush  for  which  the  chil- 
dren were  sent  out,  every  few  hous  to  gather,  and  about 
the  fire  there  was  a  perpetual  scramble  for  the  inside  posi- 
tion, while  the  young  men  and  women,  and  older  children, 
ciphered  out  doors'  m  the  sun,  forming  very  social  but 
not  stiudious  little  parties  on  the  sunny  side  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding trees. 

The  studies  pursued  were  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic ;  and  if  those  who  applied  themselves  to  them 
in  the  old  schools  succeeded  better  as  men  and  women, 
than  those  who  now  study  in  oiu^  common  schools,  it  is 
another  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  early  hardships, 
while  the  praise  is  due  mainly  to  the  energy,  industry  and 
perseverance  of  the  pupil,  and  not  to  the  schools. 

Grammar  and  geography  were  almost  wholly  unknown 
m  the  best  of  these  schools,  and  many  of  our  middle-aged 
people  who  now  read  the  newspapers  teaming  with  news 
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from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  all  knit  together  with 
railroads  and  telegraphs,  feel  and  complain  of  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  latter  study,  and  would  give  much  to  be  able 
to  trace  upon  the  map  the  connections  and  bearings  of 
countries,  formerly  seldom  heard  of,  and  now  mixed  up 
with  their  nearest  political  and  religious  interests,  and 
affecting  the  prices  even  of  their  produce  and  labor. 

The  method  of  teaching  w^as  extremely  primitive :  to 
look  on  the  book  and  make  a  decent,  droning  noise  of  any 
kind,  not  out  of  the  common  key,  would  insure  him  im- 
munity from  all  potent  rod — while  this  habit  of  noise, 
pleasant  as  it  is  as  a  reminiscence,  because  it  was  the  music 
of  our  early  years,  was  anything  else  than  an  advantage  to 
those  who  really  wished  to  bend  their  minds  to  study. 
Hence  all  these,  and  all  wlio  claim  to  be  such,  were  allowed 
to  pursue  their  studies  out  of  doors !  and  among  the  white 
heads  with  which  the  sunny  landscapes  would  blossom, 
perhaps  one  in  every  ten  would  be  following  out  some 
useful  train  of  thought,  or  diving  into  the  mysteries  of 
DillwOrth  and  Pike.  He  would  ''work  out  the  sum"  for  all 
the  others,  and  as  blackboards  were  unknown,  the  scholar 
had  but  to  run  in,  hold  up  his  slate  to  the  teacher,  get  an 
approving  nod,  and  return  to  his  amusements.  There  were 
no  lectures,  few  explanations,  no  oral  instruction ;  to  get 
through  the  book,  was  the  great  end,  and  to  whip  welL 
the  paramount  means.  Few  and  indifferent  as  these 
schools  were  they  were  not  generally  kept  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  great  majority  of  common  schools  now  are, 
and  the  attendance  was  equally  uncertain  and  irregular. 
The  schools  were  generally  limited  to  a  quarter  of  three 
months,  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter ;  and  as 
families  with  two  children  would  subscribe  half  a  scholar 
the  house  would  often  be  jammed  with  sixty  students,  and 
as  often  hold  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Half  a  scholar ! — Why  can't  we  remember  when  five  chil- 
dren would  biennially  get  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  due 
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half  a  scholar  for  three  nionths~that  is.  when  one  and 
half  months  schooling"  every  year,  or  every  two  years 
would  be  divided  among  three  to  five  children,  making  six 
to  ten  days  or  more  apiece!  The  good  old  times,  which, 
divested  of  all  romance,  of  all  the  tender  fancies  which 
naturally  cluster  around  a  recollection  of  our  childhood, 
were  times  which  tried  the  souls  of  those  who  wished  to 
gain  a  good  education,  and  which  throw  their  still  ling^er- 
mg  shadows  upon  the  present  age. 

In  the  year  1825  the  State  made  a  step  forward,  by  com- 
mitting itself  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  the  principles  of 
public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  people ;  thus, 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
in  1776,  recog-nizing  the  obligations  which  it  imposes, 
and  adopting  the  initiatory  measures  for  their  practical 
fulfillment. 

*The  writer  wishes  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  fully 
appreciates  the  good  teachers  under  the  old-field  system, 
and  that  he  honors  and  respects  their  memory.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  and  instructed  by  a  few  of  this 
kind;  and  in  different  parts  of  the  State  were  a  number  of 
such,  but  altogether  they  did  not  amount  to  perhaps  one- 
fourth  or  fifth  the  present  number  of  our  schools.  For  the 
memory  of  some  of  these,  he  cherishes  a  grateful  recollec- 
tion and  some  of  them,  good  teachers,  are  yet  with  us. 
But  how  few  they  are  compared  with  our  wants. 

The  act,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote,  made  a  provis- 
ion for  the  raising  and  vesting-  of  a  permanent  fund,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  when  sufficiently  large,  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  a  system  of  common  schools.  And 
this  act  is  the  immediate  father  of  our  present  system. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  and  compare  it  with  our  situation  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  very  imperfect  picture  which  I  drew  of  our  educa- 
tional history  does  not  do    us    injustice:    it    is    imperfect 
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mainly  as  it  fails  to  exhibit  in  their  startHng  force,  all  the 
flark  coloring-  which  would  be  displayed  by  minute  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  and  figures  on  which  the  general  con- 
clusion are  founded. 

It  was  stated  there  was  not  a  school  house  for  everv 
ten  miles  square  of  territory  in  the  State — and  perhaps  it 
would  be  entirely  just  to  assert,  that  there  was  not  one  for 
every  fifteen  miles  square.  There  were  two  male  colleges — 
Wake  Forest  was  incorporated  in  1833;  and  there  was  the 
Salem  Female  School,  occupying  the  position  of  a  college. 

There  was'not  a  single  high  school,  a  very  useful  kind  of 
seminar\-  intermediate  between  academies  and  collep:es, 
and  there  were  a  few  good  classical  academies,  the  whole 
numl^er  of  male  and  female  institutions  of  this  kind,  not 
amounting  together,  to  more  than  half  the  number  of 
counties,  if  indeed,  to  one-third. 

X'f-n-ly  every  institution  of  this  sort  was  founded  with 
exclusive  reference  to  the  rich:  and  in  how  manv  of  them 
coultl  be  found  a  native  teacher,  ma^e  or  female. 

Fven  those  of  our  own  young  men,  who  resorted  to 
teaching  as  a  means  of  raising  funds  to  continue  their 
educations,  went  out  of  the  State,  believing  that  wealth 
and  a  desire  for  impro^'en■!ent,  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
centrated here  to  afford  immediate  and  profitable  tem- 
porary empiO}'ment  of  this  kind,  to  those  who  onlv  wish 
to  teach  t(jr  a  few  sessions. 

No  one  can  ever  dream  of  going  out  into  the  highways, 
and  inviting  the  people  to  come  into  the  feasts  of  learning: 
and  when  the  poor  come  unbidden,  they  took  the  lowest 
seats  and  worked  hard  for  what  they  got.  Unfortunate!}', 
as  a  naiiu-al  result  of  this  state  of  things,  the  common  pet)- 
1)le  (as  the  masses  were  termed),  and  their  old-field  schools, 
were  not  imfrequently  the  themes  for  a  display  of  pro- 
fessional wit  and  sarcasm;  thus  inculcating  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  scholar  as  a  fundamental  idea,  a  w^ant  of 
confidence  in  the  i^eo'p'e  and  a  belief  in  their  hostility  to 
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liberal  accomplishments — antl  as  a  set  off,  the  old-field 
teacher  and  the  old-field  graduate  were  not  indisposed  to 
measures  of  relaliation,  boasting  on  the  stump,  in  the 
]''orum.  and  even  in  the  sacred  desk  that  they  had  never 
rubbed  their  back  against  the  white-washed  walls  of 
academies. 

/\il  the  industrial  interest  felt  the  blasting  eft'ects  of  this 
unwholesome  condition  of  things.  The  educated  and  the 
uneducated  grew  up  with  a  carefully  inculcated  dislike  for 
home — the  latter  looking  to  other  States  as  opening  wader 
aekls  for  e.xertion  in  the  race  of  improvement,  the  former 
taught  to  believe  that  talents  and  acquirement  could  not 
be  ap])reciatedin  North  Carolina.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  State  was  a  great  encampment,  while  the 
inhabitants  looked  on  themselves  as  tented  only  for  a 
->eason ;  and  every  year  the  highways  w^ere  crow'ded  with 
iumdreds  of  emigrants,  wdiose  sacrifices  and  losses  in  sell- 
ing out  and  mo\'ing  would  have  paid  for  twenty  years  of 
their  .diare  of  pul/lic  taxes,  sufficient  to  have  given  to 
ilieir  homes  all  the  fancied  advantages  of  those  regions, 
whither  they  went  to  be  taxed  and  suffer  with  disease. 

The  resourses  of  the  State  were  wholly  neglected ;  and 
even  till  a  \-ery  recent  period,  masses  of  gold  worth  hun- 
dreds of  dollars,  lay  unnoticed,  and  when  seen  unrecog- 
nized as  of  any  value,  upon  the  soil  of  our  guttered  hills. 

.\  ])urchaser  of  lands  could  easily  find  a  seller  in  every 
owner  indeed  almost  every  house  and  plantation  exhibited 
in  their  decaying  aspect  the  most  unmistakable  words : 
"For  Sale,"  this  melancholy  sentence  was  plowed  in  deep 
black  characters  upon  the  whole  State,  and  even  the  flag 
that  waved  over  the  capitol,  indicating  the  sessions  of 
the  Assembly,  was  regarded  by  our  neighbors  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  as  an  autioneer's  sign. 

\\'hat  is  our  present  position?  I  will  begin  my  answer 
to  this  question  with  an  extract  from  my  fi.'St  annual  re- 
port as  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  a  report  based 
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on  information  not  as  extensive  or  as  favorable  as  that 
now  in  my  possession. 

I  believe  that  I  do  not  over-estimate  our  progress ;  and 
I  am  equally  confident  in  the  opinion  that'  the  average 
(piality  of  the  educatioii  which  can  now  be  obtained  in  our 
common  schools  is  fully  as  good  as  that  now  obtained  in 
the  subscription  schools.  I  believe  it  is  better;  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  into  the  argument 
to  prove  it.  and  therefore,  I  will  not  now  state  it  as  a  set- 
tled fact. 

I  admit  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  now 
attend  school  go  but  a  few  days  in  the  year,  and  learn  but 
little;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  very  important 
consideration,  that  many  of  these  are  the  children  of  those 
who  never  went  a  day  to  school  themselves.  Into  a  mind 
wholly  ignorant,  it  is  hard  for  the  light  to  penetrate  and  a 
man  who  does  not  know  the  alphabet  is  not  suf^ciently 
enlightened  to  feel  his  ignorance,  or  to  appreciate  a  higher 
state  of  improvements.  He  is  not  upon  the  ladder  of 
knowledge  at  all,  and  can,  therefore,  see  no  (Mie  above 
him;  but  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  start,  he  can  begin  to 
understand  his  relative  position.  Hence  the  children  of 
ignorant  parents  who  get  a  little  smarttering  of  knowl- 
edge at  our  common  schools  will  feel  their  wants  when 
they  take  their  positions  life — and  their  children,  if  the 
same  facilities  remain,  will  be  much  better  educated.,  This 
is  a  conclusion  that  cannot  be  gainsaid;  and  as  a  large 
majority  of  the  children  of  that  large  part  of  our  po])ula- 
tion  who  can  not  head  at  all,  are  learning  ,i  little  at  our 
common  schools,  we  may  lioldly  assert  that  in  the  second 
generation  that  dark  belt  that  covers  the  sixth  of  our  moral 
surface  will  nearly  wholly  disappear,  leaving  only  a  dim 
outline  to  indicate  its  former  existence. 

To  sum  up,  for  nearly  every  four  miles  square  of  terri- 
tory in  the  State,  there  is  a  school  house,  and  of  our  hfty 
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thousand  square  miles,  not  one  hundredth  part  of  it  is  out 
of  reach  of  the  schools. 

There  are,  perhaps  three  thousand  school  houses — and 
from  Currituck  to  Cherokee  they  are  accessible  to  more 
than  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  our  population,  reaching- 
to  the  shores  of  every  lake  and  river,  to  the  heart  of  every 
svvamp,  and  to  the  top  of  every  mountain. 

The  temple  is  erected,  and  its  lights  are  burning,  feeble 
and  dim,  I  admit,  in  many  places,  but  the  lights  of  an  in- 
extinguishable fire  are  burning  in  every  dark  vallev,  in  . 
every  deep  cove,  in  every  marsh,  and  bog  and  fend.  Low 
these  three  thousand  lamps  to  one  siuated,  as  many  of  our 
people  are,  within  view  of  only  one  of  these  tapers,  shed- 
ding, perhaps,  a  dim  and  flickering  light,  the  prospect  may 
not  appear  very  bright  or  encouraging ;  but  to  behold 
them  as  it  has  been  my  business  and  pleasure  to  behold 
these  three  thousand  lights,  grouped  in  one  grand  chanda- 
lier,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  smoky  mountains,  pene- 
trating every  square  foot  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles  of 
land  of  shadows  with  the  cheering  beams  of  knowledge, 
is  well  calculated  to  fill  the  coldest  breast  with  emotions- 
of  enthusiasm,  and  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the  most  daring 
invader  of  this  constellation  of  hope ! 

And  here  I  feel  impelled  to  make  a  small  disgression, 
in  order  to  call  attention  to  a  very  important  consideration 
growing  out  of  this  matter,  and  which  has  made  a  forci- 
ble impression  on  my  mind.  Whoever  travels  over  North 
Carolina  will  meet  with  great  apjiarent  diversity  of  char- 
acter, manners  and  interests ;  and  if  he  be  much  attached 
to  the  ways  and  feelings  of  his  own  community,  will  hardly 
ever  feel  himself  at  home  from  the  time  he  crosses  the 
boundaries  of  his  coimty. 

I  remember  that  while  travelling  in  the  mountains  on 
the  business  of  my  office,  I  was  accompanied  b)  a  Metho- 
dist clergyman  from  the  middle  of  the  State;  and  as  I  saw 
a  Methodist  pulpit  open  for  him  everywhejje,  even  in  the- 
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imlian  settlements.  I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  energy  and  all-pervading  influences  of  that  church. 

For  myself  I  found  also  one  common  point  of  attraction 
between  me  and  the  citizens  of  different  sections,  and  but 
one  common  interest,  and  only  one,  which  we  all  studied 
and  felt.  The  east  regards  all  the  up-country  mountain- 
ous; in  the  mountains  all  the  east  is  characterized  as  "low- 
lands.'"  Different  sections  and  difYerent  counties  know 
little  of  the  wants  and  manners  and  characters  of  other 
sections  and  counties,  while  no  pains  were  taken  to  gain  in- 
formation of  this  sort ;  and  as  our  Legislatures  too  often 
show.  WQ  are,  or  have  been,  a  divided  people. 

We  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common  but  our  name 
and  our  honorable  revolutionary  history ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son have  not  been  animated  by  those  common  sympathies 
and  hopes  which  so  materially  help  to  make  a  great  peo- 
ple. But  from  Roanoke  Island  to  the  last  earthly  home 
of  the  Cherokees — at  the  fisheries,  in  the  turpentine  for- 
est, among  the  copper  mines,  and  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains there  are  common  schools,  governed  by  common 
laws,  based  on  common  principles,  experiencing  a  com- 
,  mon  history,  advancing  with  a  common  step  towards  a 
I  common  end,  and  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  fail,  in  time, 
to  ])r()(luce  great  results  by  the  homogenious  spirit  and 
the  kindred  svmpathies  which  it  will  inevitably  impart  to 
our  corporation,  now  so  diversified  in  these  respects. 

P>ut.  to  proceed  with  the  synopsis  of  our  educational 
liistory.  We  have  now  about  three  thoitsand  common 
school  houses,  pervading  by  their  inlluences  every  mile  of 
territory  in  the  State;  we  have  annually  more  than  one 
iumdred  thousand  children  attending  these  schools,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in  e\-ery  period  of  two  or 
three  years,  in  contrast  with  eig"ht  hundred  or  one  thous- 
and school  houses  formerly  in  existence,  and  the  fort}'  or 
.fifty  thousand  ])upils  which  they  numbered. 

Instead  of  the  old  prejudice  among  the  collegians  and 
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academicans  against  the  schools  of  the  people,  the  colleges, 
and  academies  are  vying-  with  each  other  ivi  efforts  to 
enlist  the  popular  sympathies;  and  for  the  former  dislikes 
among  the  colleges  and  academies,  every  commnnity  al- 
most is  trying  to  have  a  college  or  high  school,  or  acad- 
emy of  its  own, while  all  of  these  already  established  become 
more  prosperous  ever}-  year.  There  is  a  universal  spirit 
01  education,  and,  considering  our  former  position,  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  country,  all  demonstra- 
ting the  excellent  material  C)f  Vvhich  our  population  is 
composed,  and  their  hig"h  susceptibilities  when  once 
started  on  the  right  course,  and  properly  encouraged. 

And  this  spirit  is  again  reflected  in  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  the  people,  in  their  growing  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  attachment  to  home,  and  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  make  permaaent  investments  in,  and  to  try  the  re- 
sources of.  their  own  country. 

I  ha\-e  had  very  considerable  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing closely,  the  general  condition  of  things  in  North  Car- 
olina, and  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  more  ob- 
vious phenomena,  exhibited  only  on  the  surface,  have  no 
idea  of  the  leaven  that  is  working  l)eneath.  A  great  moral 
revolution  is  silently  g'oing  on;  a  universal  change  is  com- 
ing oxer  the  spirit  o  fthe  people.  One  small  circumstance 
will  illustrate  this;  and  though  it  may  seem  trivial  in  itself, 
it  is  a  most  significant  sign.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
l)uilding  material  than  was  ever  known  before  in  North 
Caro'ina,  and  the  demand  is  everywhere  felt,  and  among 
all  classes  of  societ}'.  It  is  by  no  means  all  demanded  for 
new  and  fine  houses,  but  much  of  it  is  for  the  finishing  of 
old  dwellings  carelessly  erected  in  a  former  age,  when 
l)eop:e  builded  only  for  a  temporary  shelter.  In  some 
counties  ahnost  every  second  man  is  looking  out  for  plank, 
and  many  tenenients  awkwardly  erected  ten.  twenty,  or 
more  years  ago,  are  now  being"  refitted  and  arranged  for 
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the  comfort  of  families  who  feel  that  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  permanently  located. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  onr  educational  and  industrial  interests,  -but 
though  brief,  it  already  occupies  so  much  space  that  it 
would  be  out  of  the  question  to  advance  the  arguments, 
statistics  and  investigations  on  which  these  general  con- 
clusions and  assertions  are  based. 

They  are  believed  to  be  accurate  and  reliable,  and  they 
bring  us  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
our  real  position  and  see  which  way  to  steer  our  course. 

Comparing  ourselves  with  ourselves,  we  have  done 
much ;  and  most  of  this  has  been  accomplished  within  that 
short  period  of  time  during  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
carry  into  practical  effect  the  sacred  injunction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. For  the  time  that  Bartlett  Yancey  and  his  com- 
peers recognized  the  obligation  in  that  fundamental  law, 
we  have  accomplished  more  for  the  cause  of  education 
than  in  all  our  previous  history;  but  we  stil  stand  far 
below  the  proud  heights  to  wdiich  it  was  intended  we 
.should  attain,  and  which  have  been  nearly  reached  by  other 
States  and  countries.  This  is  a  distinction  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  us  to  remember;  we  should  look 
behind  us  and  before  us  both. 

We  have  made  a  long  stride  forward — let  us  remem- 
ber this — but  we  still  have  a  very  imperfect  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  yet  in  its  infancy,  full  of  the  complaints  in- 
cident to  its  age,  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  needing 
a  watchful  and  tender  parent's  wise,  constant  and  foster- 
ing care. 

OUR     COMMON     SCHOOLS— THEIR     HISTORY 
AND  CONDITION. 

The  difficulties  under  which  our  common  school  system 
had  to  labor  were  of  two  kinds,  to-wit :  Those  which  grew 
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naturally  out  of  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  State  of 
public  opinion,  and  those  which  were  incident  to  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  organization  which  we  adopted.  If  we  will 
attend  carefully  to  these,  w^e  will  know  what  remedies  are 
needed  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  usages  of  history, 
teaching  us  how  to  avoid  the  errors  of  the  past. 

The  obstacles  naturally  in  the  way  of  any  system  of  dis- 
trict schools  were  many  and  formidable;  but  they  were  not 
of  a  character  to  deter  us  from  the  attempt  which  we  are 
making,  because  many  of  them  are  obstacles  to  other  im- 
])rovements,  and  must  be  overcome  before  we  can  become 
a  great  State.  First  among  these  was  a  very  diversified 
character  of  our  people,  and  the  local  prejudice  hedging 
in  almost  every  county  from  the  cordial  co-operation  with 
its  sister  counties  in  any  great  work  designed  for  the  com- 
?non  good. 

The  conmion  schools  were  a  common  interest,  re- 
quiring joint  efforts  and  united  wishes.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery was  of  a  character  demanding  as  necessary  to  its 
successful  operation,  a  community  animated  with  one 
heart  and  zealous  of  the  common  welfare. 

A  perfectly  homogenious  population  will  never  be 
found  and  is  not  desirable;  but  it  is  possible  and  consistent 
with  the  practicable  endorsement  of  the  most  liberal  re- 
publicanism to  have  a  whole  people  distinguished  by  cer- 
tain leading  elements  of  character,  and  in  their  aggregate 
capacity,  and  since  a  public  duty,  breathing  kindred  senti- 
ments, and  making  united  efforts. 

As  before  intimated,  a  g'ood  principal  had  been  carried 
here  to  injurious  extremes;  and  it  was  our  misfortune 
to  have  a  State  so  much  like  a  confederation  of  independ- 
ent communities,  as  to  be  unable  to  work  harmoniously 
together,  in  the  traces  of  a  system  complicated  in  its  parts, 
but  uniform  in  its  action,  and  requiring  the  joint  exertions 
of  all. 
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This  was  a  great  difficulty — and  it  is  one  which  must  l)c 
overcome  by  time  and  patience. 

The  jarring  elements  of  a  disunited  community  of  differ- 
ent races  are  not  to  be  moulded  into  harmonious  ivitionali- 
ties  in  a  day;  and  to  work  out  such  results,  nothing-  is 
more  effectual  than  a  good  system  of  common  schools, 
wisely,  patiently  and  efficiently  managed.  And  thus,  this 
greatest  of  obstacles  to  the  greatness  of  the  State  and  the 
success  of  the  school,  is  one  which  the  schools  only  can 
effectually  overcome. 

Secondly. — The  common  schools  were  an  entire  novelty 
to  our  people — a  people  tenacious  of  old  habits,  and  justly 
suspicious  of  the  innovation.  By  experience  we  knew 
nolhing  of  such  things;  and  the  system  was  not  to  grow 
up  among  us  by  slow  degrees,  from  small  beginnings,  and 
gradually  to  work  its  way  into  the  popular  heart.  Such 
had  been  its  history  and  progress  in  Scotland,  in  Prussia, 
in  ^Massachusetts.  In  these  States  its  orgigin  is  hid  in  the 
remote  past,  and  its  high  perfections  are  the  results  f)f  cen- 
turies of  trial. 

From  these  we  borrowed  it  in  its  matuie  fornm  and 
planted  it  on  our  soil ;  and  without  waiting  for  it  to  strike 
its  roots  into  the  earth,  we  expect  it  instantly  to  flourish 
and  overshadow  us  as  it  has  done  for  the  peojile  in  its  na- 
ti\e  clime. 

The  expectation  was  utterly  unreas<jnal)le — and  then, 
because  a  miraclcus  event  did  not  occur,  we  are  disposed, 
with  as  Hule  reason,  to  become  im])alient,  and  to  lose  our 
failh. 

We  had  no  experience  in  common  schools,  we  had  no 
one  ab'e  and  authorized  and  required  to  teach  us:  and  in- 
stead of  comi)aring  ourselves  with  ourselves,  and  judging 
the  condition  of  the  present  by  the  past,  we  looked  at  the 
results  of  centuries  in  other  countries,  and  made  this  a 
standard  of  our  growth.  To  have  reached  this  standard  in 
ten  or  fifteen  vears  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws 
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of  nature,  and  a  positive  miracle ;  and  because  we  did  not 
reach  it,  and  had  no  way  of  determining  our  real  situation 
bv  contrasting  with  the  past,  we  imagine  that  we  have 
failed,  we  become  faint  in  heart,  and  we  utter  complaints 
and  criminations,  and  look  back  longingly  to  the  Egypt 
behind  us. 

This  svstem  of  common  schools,  to  be  successful  in  the 
high  sense,  implied  moral  revolution;  it  imposed  new 
duties  on  the  entire  mass  of  our  population,  it  was  based 
on  new  ideas  that  had  to  become  thoroughly  rooted  in 
every  mind,  and  it  opposed  and  sought  to  reverse  old  pre- 
judices and  old  habits. 

Nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God  can  so  change  and  re- 
mould individual  or  national  character,  in  a  day,  a  year, 
or  a  decade  of  years ;  human  agencies  in  such  matters,  work 
l)v  slow  degrees,  applying  themselves  most  effectually  to 
the  new  generation,  meeting  them  on  the  threshold  of 
state  of  action,  and  assigning  them  their  part,  while  he  has 
no  lessons  to  unlearn.  To  expect  to  remodel  merely  by  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  not  by  the  working  of  that  law  on 
successive  generations,  the  whole  habits  and  minds  of  the 
nation,  is  to  expect  an  impossibility;  and  when  we  seriously 
look  for  and  insist  on  such  results,  we  are  making  our- 
selves equal  with  the  children  for  whom  we  are  seeking  to 
provide  means  of  instruction. 

Thirdly. — ^^'e  felt  and  acknowledged  that  we  were  ignor- 
ant. One-sixth  part  of  our  population  could  not  read,  and 
of  those  classed  among  the  readers,  how  manw  could  write 
a  plain  note  of  hand,  or  read  so  as  to  be  understood?  I 
would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  these  things  but  our  best 
and  dearest  interests  demand  that  we  and  our  children 
shou'd  know  them  and  hold  them  in  perpetual  remem- 
l)erance.  The  ignorance  of  the  State  was  a  misfortune,  not 
the  fault  or  disgrace  of  the  people;  but  it  was  ignorance, 
nevertheless,  and  in  its  nature  presented  a  strong  resisting 
29 
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mecHiini  to  the  whole  machinery  of  the  common  schools, 
to  their  principle  of  action,  to  their  workings  and  their  end. 
It  presented  obstacles  in  every  step ;  it  met  with  barricades 
at  every  turn,  it  enveloped  it  in  a  continual  cloud  of  dust 
and  smoke.  Could  an  illiterate  community  anywhere  man- 
ai^e,  wiili  perfect  success,  a  perfect  system  of  education? 
The  idea  inxolves  an  al^surdity ;  and  in  such  a  sphere  and 
.system  itself  must  necessarily  l>e  imperfect,  compared 
\\ith  those  where  all  ha\'e  been  educated,  and  its  move- 
ments nnist  be  slower  and  awkward.  It  has  to  clear 
its  tracks ;  it  is  here  a  kind  of  car  that  has  to  make  the  road 
on  which  it  is  to  run.  Hence  it  in  the  popular  mind  will 
act  and  react  on  each  other,  and  when  the  way  is  made 
smooth  in  the  latter  the  former  will  assume  a  more  perfect 
form,  and  run  its  destined  course  with  a  more  even  and 
s]:)eedy  motion. 

Fourthly. — Many  of  us  entertain  erronious  notions  as 
to  the  objects  of  our  system  of  common  schools;  and  un- 
fortunately the  name  helps  the  deception.  Some  of  those 
who  entertain  these  notions  were  its  staunchest  friends ; 
they  W'Cre  men  of  education,  of  liberal  views,  and  of  hu- 
mane feeling.  It  was  supposed  that  common  schools  were 
intended  for  what  is  styled  the  common  people — a  sort 
of  charity  school  for  the  poor.  Now  charity  is  a 
leading  \irtue;  but  real  charity  is  that  of 
the  mind,  that  which  humbles  the  person 
in  whose  breast  it  springs,  and  elevates  and  honors  those 
for  whom  it  is  entertained.  But  that  charity  wdiich  be- 
stows g-ood  on  the  poor,  with  an  implied  understanding 
that  they  must  take  them  in  humility,  and  enjoy  them  out 
of  the  sight  of  the  giver,  is  not  always  appreciated ;  and 
certainly  to  a  free  people,  the  idea  that  because  they  were 
])oor,  their  \ery  children  must  be  fenced  ofif  to  themselves, 
in  schools  intended  only  for  them,  was  by  no  means  a 
])!casant  nne.  and  while  I  make  all     due    allowances    for 
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those  who  fell  into  this  notion — while  I  admit  their  inten- 
tions to  have  been  good,  and  their  dispositions  liberal,  and 
attrilnite  their  errors  wholly  to  the  times,  and  to  the  want 
of  more  information  in  such  things,  and  not  at  all  to  their 
hearts  and  impulses — as  citizens  of  North  Carolina,  I  am 
]M-oud  of  the  fact  that  her  poorest  people  disdain  to  re- 
ceive an  education  under  such  terms,  with  such  an  under- 
standing. 

This  opinion,  indicated  in  our  j)ractice,  was  injurious  in 
two  wa\s ;  it  prevented  many  from  sending  to  school,  and 
it  kept  part  of  the  more  intelligent  portion  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  the  school.  They  would 
give  their  money,  but  money  was  the  least  of  our  wants,  as 
if  could  be  easily  raised,  while  its  wise  and  beneficial  ap- 
plication, and  the  assumption  of  some  labor  and  pains  by 
all  classes,  to  secure  this  end,  were  the  great  things 
needed.  The  design  of  a  common  school  system  is  not  to 
educate  the  poor  with  the  means  bestowed  in  charity;  it  is 
to  bring  education  within  the  reach  of  all  by  making  it  a 
public  burden,  according  to  the  means  of  each.  Thus  each 
one  pays  a  public  tax,  according  to  his  ability,  to  secure  a 
government  and  the  administration  of  the  laws;  and  the 
individual  who  contrilnites  the  tax  on  one  poll  is  politically 
the  equal  of  him  who  pays  for  one  hundred. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  secure  an  efficient  government, 
and  the  certain  administration  of  justice.  It  is  also  the 
surest  and  vastly  the  cheapest  way  of  bringing  education 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Fifth. — ^^'e  expected  the  common  school  system  to 
work  itself:  we  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  labor- 
saving  machine,  taking  ofif  our  hands  both  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  instructing  the  rising  generation.  We,  there- 
fore, grumbled  at  every  task,  and  assumed  with  a  protest 
the  duties  of  every  office  assigned  to  us — forgetting  that 
in  every  county  a  vigilant  scrutiny  and  active  oversight,  b}' 
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the  people,  and  a  free  expression  of  public  opinion  arc 
necessary  to  the  purity  and  usefulness  of  all  institutions. 
But  it  was  natural  for  us  to  make  the  mistake  we  did,  as 
the  common  school  system  was,  in  its  nature,  a  public 
work,  and  each  individual  considered  himself  free  from 
responsibility,  and  not  specially  called  on  for  private  exer- 
tions. All  these  difficulties,  each  one  in  itself  a  serious 
obstacle,  had  to  be  met  and  overcome,  and  were  the  na- 
tural results  of  our  conditions;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
the  thinness  of  the  population  in  many  sections,  the  broad 
distinction  in  societies  in  others,  caused  embarrassments 
of  no  light  order. 

Lastly. — We  opened  several  thousand  schools  and  we 
had  only  some  one  thousand  teachers  to  take  charge  of 
them.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark,  that  our 
common  school  system  is  inferior  to  the  old  subscription 
plan,  because  the  teachers  are  inferior  to  the  old-field  mas- 
ters— a  conclusion  not  at  al  warranted  by    the    premises, 
while  these  premises  are  by  no  means  granted.   Admittitng 
the  assumption  that  common  school  teachers  are  inferior 
as  a  class,  we  justly  infer  from  this  a  strong  and  fatal  re- 
flection on  the  old  system,  for  it  demonstrates  the  former 
state  of  ignorance  and  the  great  paucity  of  schools.     Most 
of  the  old  teachers  are  stil  employed,  and  if  the  average 
quality  has  deteriorated,  it  shows  that  these  old  teachers 
are  in  a    decided    minority,    and    that    thus    there    were 
formerly  not  half  enough  schools  for  the  country. 

We  still  have  many  of  the  old  class — and  with  them,  and 
with  the  addition  which  thirteen  years  has  supplied,  there 
is  still  not  more  than  half  a  supply  of  competent  teachers — 
and  this  affords  abundant  testimony  of  the  melancholy  con- 
dition of  education  formerly  among  the  masses.  We  had 
not  teachers  for  our  three  thousand  schools,  and  teachers 
were,  therefore  made  of  indifferent  material ;  but  this  was 
an  evil  which  onlv  the  schools  could  remedy,  and  which 
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they  will  undoubtedly  remedy  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
old-field  teachers,  to  the  meritorious  men  and  women, 
among  whom  I  wish  to  do  full  justice,  did  not  readily 
fall  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  system;  like  all  people  hon- 
estly devoted  to  any  useful  calling,  they  had  their  opinions 
and  prejudices,  and  their  pride  and  their  long  followed 
habits,  rendering  the  best  of  them  often  the  least  disposed 
to  lay  aside  their  cherished  laurels  and  their  authoritative 
positions,  to  begin  a  new  race  with  for  influence  and  posi- 
tion with  3'oung  competitors,  on  a  new  field,  and  before 
new  judges. 

Nor  do  they  readily  recognize  the  merit  of  those  young- 
pretenders  who  now  suddenly  emerge  from  obscurity,  the 
medium  of  common  schools — and  who,  by  the  facilities 
now  afforded,  are  prepared  to  teach,  after  not  more  than 
half  of  the  time,  cost  and  labor,  spent  in  preparations  that 
were  formerly  deemed  requisite.  Nevertheless  the  supply 
is  increasing  and  the  quality  is  improving;  and  the  best 
manufactory  in  the  world  is  the  common  school  system  it- 
sent.  And  if  we  had  begun  with  an  expensive  Normal 
School  for  the  education  of  teachers,  these  hignly  educated 
teachers  would  have  done  as  our  educated  young  men  have 
generaly  done,  they  would  have  exiled  themselves  to  other 
States.  The  general  ignorance  and  apathy  here,  instead  of 
being  an  incentive  to  take  part  among  us  and  labor  here, 
would  have  only  formed  inducements  to  carry  them  off 
to  more  open  fields. 

But  the  common  schools  made  first  a  demand  for  teach- 
ers— and  in  the  second  place,  they  will  gradually  so  en- 
lighten the  general  mind  as  to  enable  it  to  demand  and 
appreciate  good  teachers.  A  way  is  open  thus  to  increase 
the  numbers,  and  improve  the  character  of  teaching;  and 
with  no  other  means  and  measures  than  those  now  in 
vogue.  If  these  are  efficiently  and  judiciously  followed  up 
for  ten  years,  I  boldly  and  confidently  venture  the  opinion, 
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that  the  supply  and  quaHtications  of  teachers  in  North 
CaroHna  will  be  made  more  satisfactory  than  any  results 
that  could  be  obtained  by  any  totally  difTerent  means 
within  our  reach.  Young  men  and  young  women  wuU 
emerge,  and  are  emerging,  from  the  humblest  walks  in  life, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  gradual  and  certain 
elevation  which  the  common  schools  afford — and  taught 
first  in  these  schools,  trained  in  them,  and  owing  all  their 
progress  to  them,  they  will  better  understand  their  char- 
acter, and  they  will  be  more  devoted  to  their  success  and 
perpetuity.  But  the  measures  to  which  I  allude,  must  be 
fully  and  vigorously  carried  out  in  their  letter  and  their 
spirit — and  time  must  be  allowed  for  their  natural  develop- 
ment, our  whole  machinery  being  of  character,  considering 
our  former  history  and  condition,  our  prejudices  and  set- 
tled habits,  to  apply  itself  more  usefully  to  new  generations 
moulded  by  its  genius. 

The  best  common  school  teachers  should  naturally 
spring  from  the  schools  themselves  if  they  contain  the 
principle  of  life  within  them;  and  the  ability  and  tendency 
to  produce  teachers  will  be  one  good  test  by  which  to 
judge  the  character  of  the  system.  It  has  already  sent  out 
efificient  laborers,  and  the  tendency  to  produce  such  by  the 
natural  operations  of  the  schools,  and  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing them,  should  be  the  subject  of  constant  watchful- 
ness.   They  have  been  so  to  me. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  second-class  of  obstacles  with 
which  our  system  of  common  schools  has  to  contend,  to- 
wit :  the  imperfections  of  the  system  itself. 

I  come  to  this  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment; for  it  is  one  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been  a 
great  variety  of  opinions;  and  it  is  one  also  which  has  not 
been  always  regarded  from  the  rig'ht  point  of  view,  as  few 
persons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  properly  estimating  or 
regarding  that  all  the  natural  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
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good  system  of  education,  holding  the  particular  plan  it- 
self responsible  for  all  the  results. 

I  also  feel  some  delicacy,  from  the  position  which  I 
occupy,  in  expressing  my  opinion ;  but  I  know  that  every 
consideration  of  personal  diffidence  should  be  forgotten 
while  I  am  called  on  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to 
express  my  views. 

Imi)ressed  with  the  sense  of  duty,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
overcome  all  sensibility,  and  to  state  my  honest  convictions 
freely,  and  however  much  I  may  dislike  to  have  to  utter 
them,  while  in  office,  I  take  the  occasion  to  say  distinctly, 
that  they  are  firmly  entertained.  I  have  a  high  respect  for 
some  of  opposite  or  different  opinions;  but  I  am  strongly 
convinced  of  the  justness  of  part  of  my  own  conclusion, 
and  feel  bound,  under  the  law,  to  give  them  unequivocal 
utterance. 

Our  system  w^as  good,  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  liked  one 
essential  element  of  success.  It  was  a  mere  system,  a  nia- 
chine  of  human  invention ;  and  like  all  other  human  sys- 
tems, it  needed,  of  course,  a  motive  power,  and  a  guiding 
genius. 

No  one  will  deny  this.  When  we  undertake  to  build 
a  railroad,  or  start  a  mnufacturing  company — indeed  when 
we  would  sink  a  shaft  in  search  of  mineral,  or  lay  off  a 
garden,  or  start  a  farm,  we  first  look  about  for  engineers, 
mineralogists,  florists,  overseers,  whose  profession  it  is 
to  understand  the  particular  kind  of  business  we  are  about 
to  engage  in. 

On  every  farm — and  every  mine  and  factory — on  every 
railroad  and  canal  and  in  every  bank,  there  is  an  executive, 
controlling  head,  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole  busi- 
ness ;  to  watch  all  operations ;  to  gather  up  all  its  scattered 
facts,  and  deduce  from  them  general  principles,  and  to 
keep  the  owners  and  those  interested  constantly  apprised 
of  the  progress  and  condition  of  things. 
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On  large  farms,  even,  and  at  the  fisheries,  it  is  customary 
to  keep  a  record  of  every  occurence,  for  guidance  in  the 
future;  and,  as  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report, 
all  governments,  and  all  societies,  and  all  institutions, 
among  civilized  people,  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  per- 
petuating their  experience,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge. 

The  power  of  remembering  fact  and  collecting  and  col- 
lating them,  and  thus  reducing  the  general  scope  and  bear- 
ing, is  the  power  of  indefinite  expansion  and  improvement. 
This  distinguishes  mind  from  instinct,  while  the  power  of 
transmitting  the  memory  and  conclusions  of  one  genera- 
tion of  another  distinguishes  the  civilized  mind  from  the 
savage. 

Without  the  ability  or  recording  our  experience,  we 
could  not  improve  beyond  given  point ;  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  one  generation  would  be  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  all  generations.  The  first  man  would  arrive 
at  the  ultimathule — the  farthest  point  of  possible  progress — 
and  every  succeeding  race  would  begin  and  end  at  the  same 
place.  Besides,  it  is  just  important  in  all  institutions  cover- 
ing a  wide  field  of  operations,  to  be  able  to  collect  facts  as 
to  record  them ;  they  cannot  be  recorded  till  they  are  col- 
lected. Each  individual  sees  only  the  facts  in  his  vicinity — 
each  subordinate  officer  observes  the  obstacles  and  dan- 
gers of  his  own  beat  only. 

One  see  a  morass,  one  sees  a  river,  one  a  mountain,  and 
one  a  sterile  plain ;  and  each  one,  if  the  observation  of  all 
could  not  be  collected,  would  decide  that  the  danger  to  all 
is  apparent  danger  in  his  path,  and  prescribe  a  remedy  and 
issue  a  general  order  which  might  prove  destructive  to 
all  the  others.  Hence  there  would  be  a  thousand  contra- 
dictory assertions  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
:'Srmy  against  a  mountain,  and  the  officer  in  command  here 
captain  with  a  sw^amp  before  him  would  drive  the  whole 
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would  lead  it  into  the  desert.  So  on  the  field  of  battle 
(and  every  human  invention  has  to  battle  its  way  through 
a  resisting  medium),  so,  on  the  field  of  battle  without  a 
o-eneral  officer  to  survev  the  whole  embattled  line  of  his 
forces  and  his  enemies,  there  would  be  unutterable  con- 
fusion and  a  pitiable  waste  of  energy. 

Thus  a  head  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  progress 
of  every  kind  of  business,  if  it  were  only  to  collect  facts  and 
record  them ;  in  that  case  it  would  act  only  as  a  memory 
of  th  institution,  and  as  such  only,  be  indispensible. 

But  in  any  extended  system  of  operations,  it  has  uses 
nearly  equally  important;  it  must  see  the  existing  regula- 
tions carried  out,  hold  all  subordinates  to  a  strict  account- 
ability, itself  accountable  to  the  stockholders  av  large,  ex- 
plain doubtful  points,  decide  disputes,  diffuse  information, 
and  infuse  energy  into  all  the  parts. 

All  the  facts  are  admitted :  We  admit  them  in  our  daily 
practice,  in  everything. 

How  was  it  with  our  common  schools? 

AMiile  we  suppose  that  in  the  management  for  these  we 
were  acting  on  our  own  views  altogether,  and  refusing  to 
have  a  distinct  head,  we  were  at  the  very  time  still  con- 
trolled by  the  opinions  of  one  eminent  mind  which  had 
thoughts  for  us  all,  and  had  necessarily,  from  the  time  and 
circumstances  under  which  it  reasoned,  arrived  at  some  im- 
practicable conclusions. 

The  late  patriotic  Judge  Murphey  was  the  first,  as  before 
stated,  who  seemed  to  understand  and  feel  the  full  obliga- 
tions in  regard  to  the  general  education  imposed  on  us  by 
our  Constitution,  and  by  our  inestimable  privileges,  earnerl 
at  a  dear  cost  by  those  who  formed  that  constitution ;  and 
in  the  report  prepared  by  him  and  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly in  the  year  1819,  a  general  plan  of  the  common  school 
system  was  distinctly  shadowed  forth. 

Of  course  it  was  to  have  a  guiding,  remembering,  and 
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recordini;-  head,  and  to  make  this  head  the  more  useful  and 
efficicntan  d  to  give  to  it  the  greater  dignity,  and  to  insure 
to  it  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  our  sectional  interests, 
it  was  to  consist  of  several  eminent  citizens,  and  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct corporation  and  power  in  the  State,  with  an  imposing 
name,  and  considerable  authority. 

There  were  to  be  six  directors,  to  be  styled  "the  Board 
of  Public  Institution,"  three  were  to  reside  east  of  Raleigh 
and  three  west;  and  the  governor  was  to  be  ex-officio  the 
president  of  the  board.  They  were  authorized  to  employ 
a  secretary  and  were  to  be  empowered,  subject  to  limitation 
bv  law,  to  locate  the  academies  directed  to  be  established 
as  part  of  the  common  school  system,  to  determine  the 
number  and  title  of  the  professors,  to  examine  and  appoint 
the  professors,  and  regulate  their  compensation,  and  that  of 
teachers;  to  appoint,  in  the  first  instance,  the  trustees  of 
several  academies;  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  in  the 
academies  and  high  schools;  to  provide  some  just  and  prac- 
ticable mode  of  advancing  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
academies,  and  from  the  academies  to  the  universities,  as 
manv  of  the  meritorious  children  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  as  could  thus  be  educated  by  the  public  funds, 
after  first  carrying  out  the  whole  system  of  schools  as  rec- 
ommended. They  were  to  have  power  to  enact  and  alter 
rules  and  bv-laws,  and  to  recommend  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, from  time  to  time,  laws  in  relation  to  education,  &c. 

They  were  also  annually  (sessions  of  Assembly  were  then 
annually)  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  at  or  near  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  a  view  of  the  State  of  public 
education  within  the  State,  embracing  the  history  of  the 
progress  or  declension  of  the  University  in  the  year  next 
preceding,  and  illustrating  its  natural  condition  and  future 
prospects,  and  also  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  fund 
committed  to  their  trust  for  public  instruction.  They  had 
other  powers  and  duties — as  it  will  be  seen,  were  to  manage 
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the  funds  as  well  as  to  act  at  the  head  of  the  school  system. 

In  the  year  1825,  as  before  related,  the  State  took  the 
first  step  towards  establishing  common  schools,  by  mak- 
ing" provision  for  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  that  pm^pose ; 
and  in  the  year  1836,  Judge  Murphey's  plan,  so  far  as  relates 
merely  to  the  creation  of  a  Literary  Board,  was  carried  out. 
It  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  "Board  of  Literature 
in  this  State,"  to  be  called  "The  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina;"  so  called,  because 
there  was  then  only  a  fund,  and  no  public  schools.  This 
board  became  mere  trustees  of  the  fund — they  have  been 
useful  as  such,  and  as  such  only  have  tried  to  be  useful,  it 
l)eing  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  tbings,  that  they  could, 
without  immense  cost  to  the  State,  efficiently  discharge  the 
duties  of  head  of  the  public  schools,  as  originally  intended 
l)y  Judge  ^klurphey. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  established  our  system  of  public 
schools  this  Literary  Board  was  made  the  nominal  head — 
and  thus,  as  I  stated,  we  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
erronious  conclusion  of  one  active  intellect  which  thought 
for  us  twenty  years  before. 

This  board,  however,  was  but  a  nominal  head,  divested 
of  all  the  powers  necessary  to  make  it  useful  as  such  ;  and  so 
we  launched  our  experiment,  so  new^  to  our  people,  so  com- 
plicated, so  liable  to  difiiculty,  and  cut  ourselves  ofi^  from  all 
direct  communication  with  it. 

Considering  the  obstacles  in  the  way  and  the  interests  at 
stake,  does  it  not  seem  remarkable,  when  we  look  back, 
that  we  did  not  try  to  devise  means  for  keeping  the  public 
fully  apprised  of  the  progress  of  things  !  If  we  could  divest 
ourselves  of  the  prejudices  which  habit  has  fostered,  we 
would  be  really  astonished,  after  taking  a  retrospective 
view,  to  find  there  had  been  no  worse  confusion,  and  no 
greater  despondency. 

The  Assembly  which  first  convened  after  the  adoption 
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of  the  system,  fraught  with  such  momentous  interest,  must 
naturally  have  felt  a  lively  concern  to  know  what  had  been 
done — what  difBculties  had  been  met,  what  ones  overcome, 
what  good  had  been  accomplished,  what  danger  still 
threatened,  what  hopes  mig'ht  be  cherished,  what  expecta- 
tions encouraged. 

Instead,  however,  of  a  careful  and  circumstantial  'state- 
ment of  the  progress  and  condition  of  things,  the  official 
overseer,  the  Literary  Board,  honestly  reports  its  inability 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  ought  to  devolve  on  the  head 
of  the  system — and  they  honestly  recommend  a  change,  in 
the  law%  in  this  respect.  The  change  w^as  not  effected,  and 
to  each  succeeding  Assembly  the  recommendation  of  the 
Literary  Board  is  repeated,  and  the  report  of  facts  connect- 
ed with  common  schools  more  and  more  general  and  un- 
satisfactory. There  finally  seems  a  complete  divorce  between 
I  the  State  and  its  schoools,  and  apparently  diso.wned  by  the 
■  State,  they  are  hardly  claimed  by  the  public  or  repudiated 
by  the  friends  of  the  old  system  and  by  many  of  the  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent,  and  seem  to  belong  to  nobobdy,  to 
be  cared  for  by  nobody,  and  to  be,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  like  poor  relations  quartered  on  the  bounty  of  great 
men,  seated  at  their  banquets,  but  kept'from'a  freezing  dis- 
tance from  the  lord  of  the  feast,  neglected  by  the  waiters, 
and  rudely  elbowed  by  the  other  guests. 

All  at  the  table  take  their  cue  from  the  proprietor  at  the 
head,  and  as  he  gives  an  equivocal  recognition  to  the  new 
comer,  his  favorities  give  a  polite  stare  and  turn  their  backs, 
and  the  genius  of  common  schools,  like  many  other  poor 
geniuses,  is  desolate  in  the  hall  of  feasting. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  we  did  not  know  even  how 
many  schools  had  been  established,  nor  yet  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  third  or  fourth  (nor  do  we  yet  know)  we  did 
not  know  what  was  taught,  nor  who  was  taught,  how  many 
attended  school,  how  many  did  not,  nor  how    long    the 
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schools  were  taught ;  we  did  not  know  what  counties  obey- 
ed the  law  and  what  ones  did  not ;  we  did  not  know  what 
disbursins^  officers  were  faithful,  or  what  ones  speculated 
on  the  public  moneys;  we  never  heard  what  counties  suc- 
ceeded best,  what  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  school  fund,  among  the  districts,  how  districts 
were  laid  off,  how  teachers  discharged  their  duties,  what 
demand  there  was  for  teachers,  or  whether  the  supply  was 
increasing,  or  whether  the  people  were  learning  to  make  a 
good  use  of  the  system.  A  few  good  and  true  men  sent  up 
their  annual  reports  from  their  counties,  and  all  their  facts 
in  figures,  their  suggestions  and  recommendations  sleep 
securely  in  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  some  huge  old  boxes 
and  shelves  that  adorn  the  sides  of  the  executive  offices. 

Thus,  till  two  years  ago  we  had  no  experience,  for  we 
had  no  recording  memory;  as  far  as  general  conclusions 
were  concerned,  based  on  general  facts,  we  were  where  we 
started,  and  we  might  have  continued  for  many  years  with- 
out improving  by  experience,  or  learning  lessons  from  our 
history.  The  knowledge  of  each  was  derived  from  his  own 
observation  only,  and  hence  so  many  contradictory  com- 
plaints, so  many  jarring  opinions,  so  many  doubts,  such 
injurious  changes  from  injudicious  legislatures,  such  dis- 
crepancies and  imperfections  in  the  details  of  the  law,  such 
contrariety  of  construction  and  practice  in  different  coun- 
ties, such  neglect  in  accounting  officers,  such  a  general 
laxity  in  the  entire  machinery. 

There  are  many  other  imperfections  in  the  law,  but  its 
great  radical  eft'ect  was  the  want  of  organism  by  which  the 
system  could  observe  and  note  its  own  deficiencies,  ascer- 
tain its  o\\'n  progress  and  record  its  own  experience.  A  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  common  schools  can  not  by  any 
powers  the  law  may  give  him  at  once  make  good  schools 
where  there  are  bad  ones,  transform  poor  teachers  into  effi- 
cient (>nes.  turn  bleak    log    tenements    into    comfortable 
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houses,  or  send  to  school  all  the  children  who  refuse  to  go ; 
he  caiuiot  create  good  committees,  or  active  superintend- 
ents, nor  an  intelligent,  pul)lic-spirited  population.  He  can 
not  sav  to  the  crippled  "rise  up  and  walk;"  he  can  not  work 
miracles. 

But  a  single,  intelligent,  faithful  executive  head,  aided 
l)v  the  ])atri()tic  legislatures,  could,  in  the  first  place,  give 
dignitv  and  importance  to  the  common  school  system,  ex- 
citing the  respect,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of  all  classes  of 
citizens,  showing  by  his  very  existence,  to  all  the  pensioners 
of  the  conuuonwealth,  that  "common  schools"  was  an  hon- 
ored guest,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly,  by  high  and  low. 
He  could  have  kept  the  whole  machinery  in  active  opera- 
tion ;  he  could  have  seen  and  collected  and  reported  back, 
for  the  information  of  all,  all  the  various  facts  in  its  experi- 
ence;  he  could  have  kept  us  constantly  aware  of  the  prop-- 
ress  made ;  he  could  have  caused  a  strict  accountability  to 
he  enforced  on  all  subordinate  officers,  thus  avoiding  a 
fruitful  source  of  doubts,  disaffection  and  confusion  in 
many  localities;  he  could  have  infused  confidence  by  being 
known  to  be  a  source  of  information,  a  hearer  and  reporter 
of  complaints,  and  a  judge  of  disputes,  and  he  could  have 
continuailv  dift'used  information,  making  common  schools 
here  and  elsewhere  his  study.  By  means  of  such  an  organ- 
ization the  vitality  of  the  whole  system  would  have  been 
increased,  its  errors  more  readily  perceived,  and  its  capabil- 
ities better  understood.  Therefore,  under  such  a  system, 
there  would  have  been  more  maturely  devised  and  con- 
sistent legislation,  more  uniformity  of  action,  and  more 
zeal  and  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens. 

This  last  consideration  is  one  not  to  be  ov-erlooked;  and 
I  feel  confident  that  the  mere  creation  of  the  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  common  schools,  two  years  ago,  added  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  to  the  hoi)e  of  the  assistant  b\-  the  con- 
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fideiice  which  it  infused  into  a  large  and  respectable  class 
who  had  lost  all  interest  in  the  schools  for  the  want  of  bet- 
ter management. 

This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  intelligent  teachers  and 
prominent  and  puljlic-spirited  citizens  can  have  their  views 
brought  together,  heard  and  respected,  and  can  thus  be  in- 
duced to  labor  with  new  zeal,  would  of  themselves  justify 
the  office :  and  I  feel  fully  warranted  in  these  conclusions 
i)^■  what  I  know  from  actual  observation  and  from  my  cor- 
respondence and  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  education 
in  various  sections  of  the  State.  Much  more  could  be  add- 
ed on  this  subject,  but  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  occupy 
farther  time  on  a  question  wdiich.  in  every  State  where 
there  has  been  the  least  experience  in  these  things,  has 
been  decided  the  same  w^ay. 

I  would,  however,  respectfully  submit  one  more  view, 
arising  from  our  peculiar  situation ;  and  it  is  one  which,  it 
does  seem  to  me,  ought  to  be  decisive.  This  view^  grows 
out  of  two  admitted  propositions,  to  wit :  First,  that  our 
system  has  languished  for  the  want  of  public  confidence 
and  interests,  while  to  enlist  these  would  be  to  give  it  new 
life  and  vigor;  and  secondly,  that  the  creation  of  the  of- 
fice of  superindendent  awakens  new  hopes  all  over  the 
State.  Now  it  follows  that  to  abolish  it  (this  new  ofihce)  will 
be  to  extinguish  those  hopes  and  cause  the  whole  system  in- 
evitably to  collapse,  in  public  estimation,  into  a  more  de- 
spondent condition  than  ever.  The  hope  of  better  things, 
ardently  cherished,  will  of  itself  cause  that  better  time  to 
come  ;  for  it  will  supply  the  energies  and  the  means  to  bring 
it  on.  When  hope  is  gone,  enterprise  fail.  Let  this  of^ce 
be  abolished  and  despair  will  fill  the  horizon,  now  lighted 
with  the  signs  of  promise;  it  would  be  a  step  at  least  ap- 
parently backwards,  and  bring  confusion  along  our  w^hole 
line  in  the  very  crisis  of  our  engagement  with  the  opposing 
forces  of  general  education. 
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Tn  view  of  these  things — in  view  of  the  momentous  is- 
sues at  stake,  considerations  of  momentary'  popularity,  of 
evanescent  poHtical  expediency,  dwindle  into  utter  signi- 
ticance :  while  the  vast  results  looming  in  the  future  call 
on  us  to  forget,  in  this,  all  our  factitious  distinctions,  and 
side  by  side  march  up  to  our  great  destiny,  knowing  onlv 
that  we  are  men,  patriots,  republicans,  christians,  joint  in- 
heritors of  inestimable  privileges,  and  trustees  of  the  most 
precious  temporal  hopes  of  the  world  ! 

For  more  specific  recommendations  and  suggestions  as 
to  modifications  of  our  common  school  laws,  I  refer  to  part 
third  of  this  report. 

A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  COMMON 
SCHOOLS  HAS  DISCHARGED  THE  DUTIES  OF 
HIS  OFFICE. 

According  to  my  humble  sense  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  fill  for  nearly  two  year^^, 
they  are  not  limited  to  the  mere  requirements  of  law,  nor 
can  they  be  fully  defined  wtihin  the  limits  of  any  statute. 

The  position  is  one  of  vast  responsibility;  it  is  that  of 
official  head  of  assistants  which  purposes  to  unfold  the  intel- 
lects and  direct  the  thoughts  of  two  hundred  thousand  im- 
mortal souls  just  entering  on  the  stage  of  an  endless  exist- 
ence. It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
State,  and  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  its  citizens ;  and 
it  thus  opens  up  a  field  where  philanthrop}'  and  intellect  of 
the  purest  and  highest  order  can  find  ample  scope  for  all 
their  powers.  And  there  are  a  thousand  little  springs,  in- 
visible to  the  casual  observer,  to  be  delicately  touched,  a 
thousand  nameless  duties  to  be  performed,  a  thousand 
crosses  and  difficulties  which,  like  those  incident  to  the  con- 
dition apparent,  arc  unknown  to  the  world  at  large. 
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There  should  be  that  highest  rank  of  abiHty.  the  power 
to  seize  on  detached  facts  to  refer  them  to  their  leadin.g; 
cause,  and  thus  arri\e  at  general  laws,  of  cause  and  effect; 
and  lliere  should  be  the  ability.  e(|ually  a  part  of  real  great- 
ness, to  obserxe  and  appreciate  the  minutest  incidents,  the 
Httle  seeds  that  grow.  Inid'  by  bud.  and  leaf  by  leaf,  into 
giant  trees. 

Conscious  of  my  own  inability — conscious  of  niy  own 
responsibilities,  and  aware  that  expectation  was  on  the 
stretch,  that  from  our  previous  history,  the  path  o\  the  new 
officer  was  beset  with  many  diffiiCulties.  doubts,  and  tempt- 
ations, I  trust  I  will  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  entered 
on  m^•  duties  with  a  trembling  solicitude  and  constant 
prayer  to  God  that  he  would  support  and  guide  me,  and 
make  me  an  huml)le  means  of  doing  good. 

1  ho])e  it  will  also  not  be  considered  out  of  ])lace  for  me 
to  say  that  1  made  at  the  start,  tw-o  unalterable  resolutions 
with  myself,  for  these  will  give  the  key  in  part  to  all  my 
sul)se([uent  course,  and  furnish  an  answer  to  questions  re- 
specting reasons  for  particular  action.  The  first  was  to  do 
what  I  deemed  right,  reg'ardless  of  all  personal  conse- 
(|uences,  and  of  all  expectations.  To  carry  this  resolution 
out  in  its  letter  and  its  si)irit,  required  somt  patience  and 
self-denial  :  for  it  is  eas\-  for  a  superintendent,  and  especial- 
ly for  the  first  officer  of  the  kind,  to  keep  himself  promi- 
nentl)-  before  the  ])ublic  and  to  appear  to  be  doing  much 
while  the  public  were  also  looking  for  "strong  measures" 
and  new  movements  of  some  sort  or  other,  but  considering 
the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowdedg'e  in  regard  to  our  com- 
mon school — considering  the  history-  of  the  past,  and  the 
condition  of  the  present,  the  best  interest  of  the  public  de- 
manded caution  and  patient  investigation  in  the  superin- 
tendent, before  taking  any  decided  steps;  and  while  his 
friends  w  ere  looking  for  some  brilliant  attempt  or  achieve- 
ment,  it   was  a  painful  duty  to  have  to  disappoint  them 
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while  makiiii;-  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  whole  field, 
closely  observing-  cause  and  effect.     I  am  tracing  things  to 
their  remote  sources.     It  was  felt  that  to  be  really  useful, 
a  superintendent  must  at  first  adopt  this  Fabian  policy,  and 
.forego  the  pleasure  of  an  open  display  of  his  prowess  on  a 
rashly  chosen  occasion,  and  that  he  must  keep  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  the  great  end,  that  of  making  the  office 
a  real  blessing,  and  never  forget  it,  or  negyect  it,  to  gratify 
any  particular  expectation,  to  win  applause,  or  to  avoid 
censure.     I  hope  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  this  resolution, 
and  now.  at  the  end  of  my  term,  it  affords  me  more  conso- 
lation than  any  reward  which  earthly  powder  could  bestow. 
The  second  resolution  was  to  do  nothing  violently,  but 
to  introduce  every  change  and  every  form  with  as  little  con- 
fusion as  possible ;  in  other  words,  to  plant  still  deeper  in 
the  popular  mind  every  good  principal  which  had  taken 
root,  and  to  graft  new  principles  on  those  already  acclimat- 
ed and  liscd  to  the  soil,  instead  of  digging  up  and  planting- 
over. 

In  short  rhe  c^bject  was  to  help  nature,  and  so  to  imitate 
and  carry  on  now  reforms  as  to  have  them  interwoven  with 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  fit  and 
cleave  to  the  popular  heart  and  mind.  Upon  the  subject  of 
the  last  means  of  educating  the  masses  there  are  two  ex- 
treme opinions:  one  closs  contend  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  left  to  itself,  while  another  would  open  schools 
and  force  everybody  to  go.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things, 
there  is  a  golden  mean:  we  should  act  as  we  do  with  our 
farms — we  do  not  leave  to  the  weeds  and  grass,  simply  be- 
cause a  hot-house  system  is  not  to  be  commended.  We  cul- 
tivate continually  and  carefully;  but  we  do  it  knowing  it  is 
God  that  giveth  the  increase,  following  the  methods  which 
He,  through  nature,  points  out,  and  waiting  for  the  early 
and  latter  rain.  Entering  on  the  dicharge  of  my  duties  with 
ihcse  views.  T  have  divided  my  time  among,  and  given  my 
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attention  to.  six  different  objects,  all  of  course,  having  in 
\'icw  rhe  same  great  end. 

These  o1)jects  were,  to  gain  information  for  my  own 
guidance,  to  let  teachers,  officers  and  childien  know  and 
feel  that  the  State,  in  its  organized  capacity,  was  really,  as 
well  as  theoretically,  interested  in  the  schools,  and  looking 
in  at  every  school-house,  to  diffuse  information  on  common 
school  subjects  in  general,  and  in  regard  to  our  own  sys- 
tem, its  objects,  histories  and  necessities  in  particular,  to 
have  the  laws  in  force  carried  out,  to  make  the  system  a 
means  of  supplying  its  ow-n  great  want  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  constant  improvement  of  teachers,  and  to  initiate 
useful  reforms  in  the  methods  of  executing  the  spirit  of  the 
law.  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  houses,  and  by  the  books 
calculated  to  produce  permanent  impressions. 

To  obtain  the  first  desideratum  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
a  variety  of  means.  To  visit  all  the  counties  in  North  Car- 
olina and  see  all  the  ofticers  of  the  schools,  and  others  inter- 
ested, would  monopolize  the  entire  time  of  the  superintend- 
ent for  a  period  longer  than  that  of  two  years.  It  had  been 
my  fortune,  before  my  election  to  oi^ce,  to  travel  over  a 
considerable  portion  o  fthe  State  with  a  view  of  learning  its 
history.  Geography  and  social  conditions ;  and  soon  after 
the  ajournment  of  the  last  Assembly,  I  set  out  to  visit  vari- 
ous sections  with  a  view  of  increasing  my  knowledge,  and 
of  delivering  lectures  to  those  interested  in  schools.  The 
notices  of  my  intended  visits  were  necessarily  short — and 
as  the  season  was  sometimes  an  inclement  one,  sometimes 
a  inis'^-  one,  and  there  was  no  excitement  to  draw  out  the 
people,  the  audiences  were  small,  though  generally  very  at- 
tentive. This,  I  knew,  was  a  slow  way  of  reaching-  all  the 
people — and  the  impressions  produced  by  a  speech  are  gen- 
erally of  an  evanescent  character.  But  I  had  to  travel,  and 
while  doing  so,  I  very  generally  made  an  address  at  the 
countv  seats  of  the  counties  visited.     Acinous  in\-ilatiiins 
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were  o"i\cn  to  me  to  make  addresses  at  colle,^'es  and  acad- 
emies— ])ui  I  felt  ctjiistrained  to  decline  most  of  these,  as 
ii.c}  would  ha\e  taken  too  much  of  my  time  from  the  more 
immecHate  business  of  my  office. 

Durini;-  the  lirst  year  of  my  term  I  was  in  thirty-six  coun 
ties,  mostl\  in  the  extreme  of  tlie  States  l)orderin2;-  on 
.  other  States:  this  year  I  have  not  been  able  to  travel  much. 
The  time  s])ent  in  these  travels,  thoui^ii  consideral)le,  has 
not  been  unprohtable;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving that  I  am  now  tolerably  well  acc[uainted  with  the 
geographical  position  and  the  social  condition  and  habits 
of  every  section,  if  not  every  county  in  North  Carolina. 
One  ver}-  important  piece  of  inforniation  gained  by  these 
visits  to  different  counties  is  this:  Under  our  loose  method 
of  managing  a  system  of  common  schools  heretofore,  sonie 
\ery  important  parts  of  the  law  have  been,  in  many  places, 
almost  entirely  neglected.  One  of  the  most  essential  pro- 
visions of  the  school  laws  requires  a  board  of  county  super- 
intendents to  keep  a  true  and  just  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  expended  by  them — when  an.d  of  whom  re- 
':eive(l,  and  for  what  and  to  whom  paid — and  the  balance, 
if  any,  remaining  on.  hjnd  :  to  lay  the  sam'e  l)efore  the  com- 
comnntttee  of  hnance  ol  their  res])ecti\-e  counties,  and  if  no 
committee  of  finance,  then  before  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  *og"etlcr  with  the  \-ouchers  in  support  of  the  charges 
therein  made,  on  or  l)efore  the  seccmd  Monday  in  (October 
of  each  year,  which  account  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
committee  of  finance  to  examine,  or  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
as  the  case  mav  l)e,  carefully  to  examine,  and  if  found  cor- 
rect, to  certif\-  the  same.  A  copy  of  this  account,  with  vari- 
ous additional  items  of  information,  was  to  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  f>oard  and  recorded,  one  sent  to  the  Literary 
Board,  (now  to  the  Superintendent)  and  one  posted  at  the 
court  house  door.  One  of  these  i)ro\-isions,  that  in  regard 
to  dislnrrsements  of  moneys,  is  of  x'ital  imjiortance:  if  it  is 
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neglected  or  never  enforced,  we  all  know  what  abuses 
niig-ht  be  practiced.  But  besides  vast  sums  of  money  which 
might  be  lost,  still  greater  evils  would  accrue:  persons,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  schools  could  go  to  the  records,  and  find- 
ing there  no  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  application  of  the 
school  moneys,  could  easily  poison  the  general  mind  in 
that  community,  having  strong  apparent  evidence  to 
corroborate  their  assertions  that  the  whole  system  was  an 

What  is  the  general  condition  of  these  records?  This  is 
:.  question  I  dislike  to  have  to  answer  fully,  for  fear  it  may 
cause  all  l)lame  to  fall  on  those  officers  who  are  only  enti- 
tled to  share  with  us  all.  The  blame  justly  belongs  to  the 
peculiar  organization  of  the  system ;  the  simple  solution  of 
the  ugly-looking  state  of  things  in  the  fact  that  there  was 
reallv  no  apparent  use  in  making  a  report  which,  if  not 
made  was  not  called  for,  and  when  made  was  heard  of  no 
more,  the  accounting  and  non-accounting  officers  standing 
in  the  same  category.  Well,  if  we  were  now  to  seek  for  a 
legal  account  of  all  the  moneys  disbursed,  to  be  found  in 
the  annual  statement  of  the  board  or  its  chairman,  and  cer- 
tified by  the  finance  committee  and  recorded,'  the  search 
would  be  vain  for  a  very  considerable  part  of  it — a  part 
amounting  in  the  aggragate  to  a  vast  sum.  The  condition 
of  the  record  is  very  bad,  to  sa>'  the  least ;  but  there  has 
been  a  many  honest  chairman,  who  has  served  the  public 
faithfullv.  who  could  not  now  show  the  regular  annual  en- 
dorsements of  the  finance  committee  according  to  law.  We 
have  no  right,  however,  to  pass  these  and  sue  others 
against  whom  there  is  the  same  prima  facie  evidence;  and 
we  have  no  moral  right  to  sue  all,  and  put  them  now  to  the 
trouble  of  proving  what  they  did  with  the  public  monies, 
since  we  did  not,  at  the  proper  time,  enforce  a  compliance 
w  ith  the  re([uirements  of  the  law.  Except,  therefore,.in  cases 
where  there  is  e\idence  of  fraud,  aside  from  the  mere  want 
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of  the  record  by  law  required,  it  seems  best  to  me,  after 
seeing  what  I  have,  to  let  the  past  go,  every  one  taking  a 
share  of  the  blame,  and  to  take  good  care  of  the  future.  We 
are  taught  to  pray  to  be  delivered  daily  from  temptation, 
and  if  we  send  out  large  sums,  and  require  no  accounts  of 
their  application,  im])Osing  also  heavy  duties  on  the  dis- 
bursers  of  these  sums,  with  small  compensation,  we  are  ex- 
posing them  to  a  double  temptation. 

Upon  this  subject  I  would  call  attention  to  the  sugges- 
tions and  recommendation  in  the  third  part  of  this  report. 
The  matter  is  one  of  leading  importance,  and  if  it  were  noi, 
if  it  were  a  little  thing,  it  should  be  remembered  when 
every  little  member  is  diseased,  the  whole  body  is  in  dan- 
ger. But  this  touches  the  most  vital  part  of  the  system  ;  ami 
among  a  people  less  honest  and  trustworthy  than  ours, 
a  course  of  conduct  like  that  wdiich  we  have  followed  would 
have  given  rise  to  an  immense  system  of  fraud,  and  cause 
the  loss,  by  this  time,  of  half  million  dollars. 

As  a  setofT  to  this  unfavorable  appearance  found  in  the 
record,  I  was  glad  to  see  that  certain  physical  obstacles  to 
the  success  of  district  schools  were  not  so  serious  as  ap- 
-  prehended.  I  have  feared  that  the  marshes  and  swamps 
in  the  ea^,  and  the  mountains,  w^ould  prove  barriers  in 
those  regions,  not  to  be  overcome ;  and  that  in  consequence 
many  of  the  children  w^ould  necessarily  always  be  out  of 
reach  of  the  school-houses.  I  therefore  made  careful  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  so  favorable  is 
the  information  given  on  the  spot,  by  experienced  school 
ofTficers,  that  our  people  in  the  more  favored  middle  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  would  hardly  credit  it.  I  was  uniformly 
informed  that  but  very  few  families  were  necessarily  cut  off 
from  the  schools,  and,  without  intending  to  draw  distinc- 
tions the  least  invidious,  I  would,  for  general  encourage- 
ment, .make  a  passing  allusion  to  difficulties  encountered 
and  overcome  in  the  mountains. 
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I  have  seen  boys  going  three  miles  to  school,  and  have 
talked  with  them,  and  I  found  that  they  considered  two 
miles  and  two  miles  and  a  half  a  very  moderate  walk  even 
in  mid-winter,  when  snow  and  ice  and  sleet  are  common. 
Some  few  of  the  school-houses  I  saw  were  mall,  made  of 
unhewn  logs,  and  open  on  all  sides — and  into  these,  in 
weather  which  only  mountaineeers  can  endure,  Avould  be 
crowded  forty  to  se\'enty  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  all 
kinds  of  clothing. 

Alany  of  these  schools,  in  the  mountain  counties,  last 
only  two  to  two  and  one  half  months ;  and  3^et,  let  any  one 
examine  the  children  as  they  come,  and  see  how  many  he 
will  find  tolerably  keen  set  for  an  education.  I  mention  this 
to  show  that  what  are  called  facilities  of  education  are  good 
or  bad,  according  to  circumstances;  and  that  notwitli- 
standing  the  complaints,  the  children  of  the  mountains 
would  consider  the  means,  in  my  native  county  for  instance, 
as  very  ample.  Some  material  parts  of  the  law  I  found,  by 
observation,  by  my  correspondence,  and  by  questions  re- 
ferred to  me,  were  carried  out  in  different  ways  in  dififerent 
sections.  For  instances,  in  the  division  of  the  school  fund 
among  the  districts,  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  and 
practice,  while  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  hardly  ever  lit- 
erally carried  out.  In  some  counties  the  districts  are  laid  off 
large,  and  there  are  several  school-houses  in  each ; — a 
method  objectionable,  in  my  judgment,  for  various  reasons. 
In  the  many  disputes  liable  to  occur,  and  always  occurring 
in  regard  to  the  location  of  school-houses,  there  is  one  de- 
cisive method  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  (except  where 
there  are  natural  barriers,  such  as  swamps,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, &c.),  and  this  is  to  place  it  in  the  center.  But  in  large 
districts,  with  several  schools  in  each,  this  principle  cannot 
be  applied ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  there  are 
contentions  about  the  proper  place  for  a  school-house,  the 
system  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  permanent  begin- 
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ning.  In  these  matters  I  have  been  often  called  on  for  ad- 
vice, and  I  would  have  felt  bound,  without  this  call,  to  give 
my  opinion,  the  result  of  and  observation  extended  over 
the  State,  and  of  a  comparison  of  views  with  men  of  experi- 
ence, in  different  parts.  For  information  as  to  action  in 
the  matter,  and  for  a  further  account  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  this  part  of  our  system,  I  refer  to  the  6tli  head 
of  this  part  of  my  report. 

My  plan  of  gaining  information  in  short,  was  as  follows : 
To  see.  by  actual  observation,  the  field  of  operations,  and 
know  the  physical  and  moral  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  well 
as  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  methocl  of  proceeding,  and 
its  actual  results  in  different  sections,  making  it  a  point  to 
inspect  every  peculiar  locality,  and  see  the  State  of  thing;s 
in  every  variety  of  climate,  interest  and  population  ;  to 
correspond  with  experienced  persons  in  various  sec- 
tions ;  to  send  out  circulars  with  questions  lo  the  chair- 
man of  each  county.  And  finally,  that  I  might  be  ever  in 
view  with  the  workings  of  our  system,  and  see  it  continual- 
Iv  in  i)ractice,  I  have  thought  it  important  to  keep  my 
office  in  the  country,  near  some  central  point,  where  there 
are  g-ood  mail  facilities,  &c.,  and  this  was  of  farther  conse- 
(|uence  to  me,  as  it  kept  me  beyond  the  reach  of  the  claims 
of  society,  and  thus  enabled  me  to  devote  my  pursuits  that, 
to  me,  most  precious  part  of  time,  the  evenings  and  morn- 
ings, in  towns,  generally  given  up  to  social  intercourse.  I 
am  in  a  country  school  district,  forming,  in  its  location  an(l 
inhabitants,  about  a  fair  sample.  I  am  surrounded  by  such 
and  have  made  it  a  rule  not  to  interfere  specially  in  them, 
but  to  watch  continually  the  course  of  things,  and  the  oper- 
ation of  general  principles.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  1 
have  a  large  circle  of  intimate  acquaintances,  and  a  number 
of  relatives  of  both  sexes,  engaged  in  teaching  in  most 
every  kind  of  school — and  in  these  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
feeling  and  realizing,  as  a  friend,  the  inlluence  of  measures 
in  regard  to  teachers. 
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In  short  I  have,  I  beheve,  had  opportunities  of  viewino- 
ihing-s  h'om  every  point  of  view — and  of  feehng  tlie  opera- 
tions of  the  system  in  all  their  practicable  beanngs.  My 
\ie\\s  are,  therefore,  not  inconsiderately  given ;  and  my 
conclusions  in  regard  to.  common  schools  have  been  so 
formed,  that  while  I  am  gen'eralh-  rather  inclined  to  be  diffi- 
dent, perhaps  too  nmch  so.  in  these  1  feel  entirely  ccMifi- 
dent. 

Mv  next  oliject  was  to  let  all  persons  interested  imme- 
diately, feel  that  the  State  was  in  earnest  in  its  professions 
of  regard  for  common  schools. 

.\  new  compilation  of  the  acts  in  force  was  prepared — 
and  with  it  was  a  plain  synopsis  of  the  laws,  forms,  an  ad- 
dress, with  suggestions  to  the  teachers,  pupils,  officers,  and 
friends  of  our  system,  an  index,  &c.,  of  which  a  large  edi- 
tion was  printed,  and  copies  sent,  according  to  law,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Boards  of  Superintendents,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  officers  of  the  system,  clerks  of  the  court,  &c.  &c. 

Circulars,  explaining  the  new  order  of  things,  requesting 
information  and  assistance,  and  urging  new  efforts,  were 
also  issued  to  all  the  chairmen;  and  to  let  teachers  and 
pupils  feel  that  the  State  was  actually  looking  into  each 
school-house,  a  short  address,  with  advice  to  teachers  and 
pupils  and  the  assurance  of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  each 
and  signed  by  the  State's  representatives,  were  sent  to  the 
chairman  to  be  posted  ag"ainst  the  wall  of  evevy  school- 
house.  This  being  the  first  call  of  the  kind  made  by  the 
State,  would,  perhaps,  be  hardly  understood  at  first,  in 
some  places;  for,  1  regret  to  say,  that  there  were  teachers 
and  pupils  who,  from  the  former  course  of  thuigs,  had  very 
undefined  ideas  respecting  their  connections,  as  teachers 
and  pupils,  with  the  State.  '  It  was  thought  that  the  ad- 
dress ^^•ould  put  both  on  incjuiry,  and  that  it  would  help  the 
teacher  to  enforce  good  discipline  by  appealing  to  the 
authority  of  the  government,  while  the  pupils,  hourly  see- 
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ing"  the  government's  definition  of  the  master's  duties  be- 
fore their  eyes,  would  know  how  to  appreciate  his  good  and 
bad  conduct,  honoring  the  former  and  reproving  the  latter. 
Obvious  motives  would  prevent  these  addresses  from 
being  suick  up  in  many  places;  and  as  this  is  the  shortest 
method  oi  conveying  information  to  all  interested  in  regard 
to  common  schools,  and  as  plain  and  correct  definitions  of 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  each  other, 
and  of  the  duties  of  all  to  the  common  parent  of  all.  kept 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  school,  cannot  fail  to  do 
good,  while  it  also  tends  to  foster  the  idea  that  the  State 
is  watching  every  school,  a  recommendation  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  found  in  the  proper  place. 

The  connection  between  the  State  and  its  schools  is  not 
altogether  like  that  between  the  government  and  every 
other  interest  under  its  control.  Instead  of  being  more 
distant  and  formal  it  should  be  essentially  parental,  mani- 
fested by  an  appearance  of  constant  solicitude,  the  com- 
monwealth, through  its  representative,  not  merely  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law,  &c.,  of  having 
every  regulation  strictly  comlied  with,  but  indicating  that 
its  eyes  are  fixed  perpetually  on  the  schools  with  a  parent's 
vearning  affection,  while  it  is  ever  ready  to  exhort,  to  re- 
prove, to  counsel  and  to  command. 

I  have  endeavored  to  dift'us'e  information  by  a  pretty 
extensive  correspondence,  by  lectures,  by  communications 
to  the  (lovernor,  intended  for  publication,  by  handbills,  cir- 
culars to  examining  committees  to  county  superintend- 
ents, by  books,  &c.,  &c.  The  information  conveyed  by 
speeches  only  is  not  of  a  lasting  character,  and  I  became 
luily  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  department  of  labor 
alone  (the  diffusion  of  knowledge,)  might  employ  much  of 
the  thoug^hts  and  exertions  of  the  superintendent. 

The  history,  objects,  character  and  necessities  of  com- 
nu  n  schools  should  be  graven  on  the  hearts  anct  minds  of 
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the  ]:)eople — should  and  must  become  as  familiar  to  thei;;'! 
as  the  contens  of  their  abnanacs.  On  this  snljject  no  ex- 
fitions  had  been  made.  The  conmion  schools  were  not 
even  niention.ed  in  our  statistical  or  familiar  literature. 

Our  publications  were  all  so  silent  in  regard  to  them  that 
other  States  did  not  know  we  had  a  system,  and  while  we 
were  advancing  with  more  rapid  strides  than  any  Southern 
State,  we  did  not  have  credit  for  any  efforts  at  all.  This 
want  of  knowledge  abroad,  however,  did  not  hurt  us  here, 
except,  as  it  often  induced  our  reading  people — people  who 
read  a  g'ood  deal  and  do  not  look  about  them  much  at 
home — to  believe  that  we  were  really  in  the  rear  of  every- 
l)ody.  But  the  want  of  information  at  home  has  been  re- 
flected in  the  confusion  and  despondency  of  things,  and  it 
has  been  my  study  and  aim  to  have  common  schools  kept 
before  the  eyes  of  all  classes,  in  all  the  common  vehicles  of 
information  in  papers  and  circulars,  school  books,  public 
meetings,  conventions,  college  exercises,  &c.,  &c.  This  field 
is  a  very  wide  one,  and  to  carry  out  fully  the  views  which  I 
entertain  will  recpiire  time  and  exertion.  Already  tliere  are 
public  signs  indicating  the  springs  that  have  been  touched. 
Both  political  parties  in  their  conventions  adopted  com- 
mon schools  on  their  platforms,  this  mere  adoption  doing 
much  good  by  infusing  confidence.  College  students  speak 
on  common  schools,  college  professor  become  interested  in 
preparing  books  for  them,  newspapers  have  opportunities 
of  publishing  statistics  and  signs  of  progress,  and  our 
whole  literature,  our  calendarial  and  familiar  literature  at 
least,  will  in  time,  if  the  plan  initiated  is  pursued  in  all  its 
ramifications,  become  redolent  of  common  schools. 

As  part  of  the  rather  extended  operations  began  or  at- 
tempted in  this  line,  I  have  made  arrangements  to  publish 
a  common  school  catechism,  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  in 
all  the  schools;  the  work  to  be  small,  containino-  short 
lessons,  in  cjuestions  and  answers,  as  to  the  origin,  history, 
and  progress  of  common  schools  generally;  their  history, 
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oliaraclcr,  and  ()l)iccts  here:  the  dulies  of  ])cvrents.  teachers, 
and  cliil(h-en  in  regard  to  them;  the  name  and  style  of  the 
State,  names  of  its  Governors.  &c..  name  and  style  of  the 
Ignited  States,  names  of  Presidents.  &c..  and  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  free  republican  g-overnment  of  the  people,  and  the 
only  one  on  earth,  and  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all  its  citi- 
zens of  improving  these  privileges  and  securing  them  by 
habits  of  piety,  morality.  pul)lic  and  private  honor  and  fidel- 
ity. &c.  Pupils  daily  or  weekly  catechised  as  to  the  duties 
of  their  teachers,  will  form  a  tribunal  to  judge  their  teach- 
ers, and  teachers  thus  catechising  their  pupils  will  surely 
feel  restrained  from  those  careless  habits  which  they  are 
calling  on  their  students  to  learn  to  condemn.  Children 
will  see  also  if  their  parents  are  performing  the  duties  to 
their  schools,  which  parents,  according  to  this  catechism, 
ought  to  perform;  and  they  will  point  out  the  passages 
neglected,  and  thus  bring  those  things  home  more  directly 
and  influentially  to  the  breasts  of  all  concerned. 

According  to  a  rule  established  with  myself.  1  intended 
to  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  this  little  work,  direct  or 
indirect.  I  have  already  corresponded  with  a  respectable 
publishmg  house,  and  contracted  to  give  them  the  copy- 
right and  requiring  them  to  furnish  the  work  as  cheap  as 
possible.  My  many  engagements  have  prevented  me  from 
finishing  it.  I  need  not  say  it  will  contain  no  party  or  secre- 
tarian  matter.  When  party  spirit  of  an>-  kind  gets  into  the 
management  of  our  schools,  it  is  time  to  shut  them  up.  It 
is  a  consolation  to  me  to  reflect  that  1  have  never  inquired 
as  to  the  party  politics  of  the  school  officers,  &c.,  with 
whom  1  have  had  to  deal.  exce])t  the  information  came  un- 
sought; and  that  in  religicMi  I  have  desired  every  child  to 
be  left  free  to  choose  its  own  form  of  worship,  or  be  guided 
by  parents  and  pastors,  wishing  only  and  especially  that  the 
minds  of  all  be  imbued  with  reverence  for  the  God  that 
made  us  and  who  will  judge  us,  and  be  put  on  in(juiry  for 
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themselves,  or  under  the  guidance  of  their  parents  and  pas- 
tors, as  to  the  means  of  reconciliation  to  him. 

The  peculiarly  mercenary  and  utilitarian  character  of 
many  of  our  people  has  caused  infidelity  to  take  deep  hold 
in  .some  of  the  American  school  systems;  and  in  the  thou- 
sands of  "new  improved"  scl>ool  hooks  issuing  from  the 
press,  in  the  social  circle,  in  school,  in  all  they  see  and  hear, 
children  are  taught  that  "the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  make 
money,"  and  t  orise  to  dignity  as  congressmen  or  presi- 
dents. There  are  many  nice  things  about  humanity  and 
kindness,  &c.,  but  humanity  and  kindness  and  all  the  \'ir- 
tues  have  their  origin  at  least  in  nature,  and  as  national 
characteristics  in  piet}-  and  condition  to  (jod.  The  result  of 
this  real,  practicable  infidelity  among  the  educated  at  the 
North  is  a  debasement  of  the  mind  to  the  most  absurd 
chimeras.  A  race  highly  educated,  taug"h  that  the  chief 
good  is  monc}',  find  out  the  soul  has  other  wants  and  im- 
mortal interests,  and  not  unfreciuently  give  themselves  up 
to  such  miserable  delusions  as  spiritual  sappings,  socialism, 
c^c.  .K:c. 

Would  that  it  could  be  our  destiny  to  occupy  the  golden 
mean  between  schools  of  superstition  and  atheism  and  to 
raise  up  a  well  educated  people  with  the  idea,  on  the  one 
.side,  that  all  are  the  creatures  of  the  infinite-y  wise  being 
who  has  made  a  revelation  of  His  will  known,  and  on  the 
other,  that  each  cMie  must  answer  to  Him  for  himself  and 
must,  therefore,  examine,  choose  and  decide  for  himself. 
The  creed  of  all  christions  is  the  same — that  there  is  one 
God  and  one  Redeemer  revealed  in  the  flesh  who  has  se- 
cured a  \\a_\-  of  escape  from  the  general  dorun  pronounced 
on  Adam;  where  more  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in  the 
I)ul)lic  schools  there  should  be  an  inflexible  opposition,  for 
whatever  the  motive,  the  end  is  an  establishment  of  some 
])articular  form  of  worship  at  the  expense  of  other  forms, 
pnd  consequent  injury.  The  other  teaching  must  bf  at  the 
domestic  fireside,  and  in  the  sanctuarv. 
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T.aws  not  enforced  or  enacted  without  a  provision  for 
tlieir  uniform  enforcement  are  a  real  nuisance;  and  as  far 
as  it  has  heen  in  my  power,  I  have  endeavortd  to  have  the 
school  laws  executed,  having-  reference  to  their  spirit, 
where  there  are  inconsistencies,  and  remembering  also  the 
peculiar  condition  of  things,  reports  from  chairman  not 
having  been  heretofore  strictly  required,  and  old  habits 
could  not  be  immediately  performed,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
last  school  year  several  counties  failed  to  comply  with  the 
law.  After  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  I  senc  a  respectful 
notice  of  delinquency  to  the  chairman  not  heard  from,  and 
by  early  spring  I  was  enabled  to  finish  my  annual  report 
to  the  Governor,  and  to  give  an  account  of  operation  in 
most  of  the  counties.  Defalcations  were  alleged  against  sev- 
eral chairmens — but  in  one  instance  only  I  deemed  the  evi- 
dence laid  l)ef(ire  me  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  and  in- 
vestigation under  my  direction.  Doubtless  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  misappropriated,  but  who  can  distinguish 
the  innocent  from  the  guilty?  The  past  is  gone.  But  I  was 
called  oTi  in  one  countv,  in  a  matter  that  I  deemed  authirita- 
tive,  to  point  out  a  method  of  investigation,  &c.  I  did  so: 
the  result  I  have  not  heard.  Doubtless  there  had  been 
great  carelessness,  and  in  several  instances  this  carelessness, 
even  for  the  last  year,  has  been  worthy  of  censure  at  least. 
Considering  everything,  however,  the  want  of  means  of 
information,  the  loose  way  of  doing  things  here'tofore,  &c., 
I  have  thought  that  the  public  interests  did  not  demand  an 
official  account  of  the  rumors  I  have  heard,  nor  a  circum- 
stance of  account  of  irregularities  and  negligence  growing 
necessarily  out  of  the  former  condition  of  things. 

The  recommendation  which  I  make  in  another  place  in 
regard  to  the  reports  of  chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  is  essen- 
tial, and  with  this  means  of  detecting  financial  errors  in 
chairman,  and  -the  habit  of  requiring  reports  there  will  he 
no  necessitN-  of  malcing  new  examples  of  severity. 

( 
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The  duties  imposed  on  the  chairman  are  troublesome, 
and  while  a  dishonest  man  could  easily  have  appropriated 
money  to  his  own  use,  and  the  careless  one  could  make  his 
place  an  easy  one.  a  faithful  chairman  could  find  employ- 
ment for  a  g"ood  deal  of  time  and  trouble  and  care,  more 
than  commensurate  with  his  pay. 

The  duties  of  this  of^ce  should  be  simplified,  the  penal- 
ties on  the  connnitteemen,  &c.,  reduced,  the  school  year  re- 
arranged, and  the  whole  law  rendered  more  consistent  and 
plain,  and  then  all  its  parts  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Instead  of  enforcing  the  requirements  as  to  the  method 
of  dividing  the  school  fund  in  each  county — requirements 
not  practica1)le  in  many  places — I  have  made  recommenda- 
tions to  the  \'arious  boards  of  county  superintendents,  with 
a  \'iew  of  arresting  disputes  on  this  subject,  and  of  securing 
the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  possible  good  bv  the 
means  on  hand. 

A  copy  of  my  reconmiendations  on  this  subject  will  Ije 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  report. 

Nothing  is  of  more  service  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  by  the  people,  than  a  g-ood  supply  of  useful 
blanks.  They  are  suggestive — they  make  the  labor  easy, 
and  insure  uniform  and  fuller  returns — and  they  often  in- 
clude principles. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  has,  therefore,  been  given  to 
this  subject — new  forms  for  committees  and  chairmen  in- 
troduced, &c.,  &c.  Eome  little  confusion  necessarily  follow- 
ed ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  new  arrangements  are  a  de- 
cided improvement.  They  were  approved  by  the  Literary 
Board  :  and  if  the  full  supply,  and  some  others  needed,  were 
kept  in  the  proper  hands,  g'ood  results  would  follow. 

All  these  little  things  help  to  increase  the  general  defi- 
ciency;  and  if  every  little  screw  that  is  loose  were  properly 
adjusted  it  would  wonderfully  change  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.      Sjiecial   care  lias  been  directed  to  the  improve- 
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ments  of  tlic  law  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  teachers 
1)ut  this  suljject  more  properly  FALLS  UNDER  AX- 
OTHER  HEAD. 

District  committees  are  an  important  i)art  of  the  school 
machinery  :  and  as  some  diversity  of  opinion  have  lons^  ex- 
isted as  to  the  l)est  method  of  getting  g-ood  committees,  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  collect  information  on  this  point. 
The  superintendent  has  no  direct  authority  over  these,  but 
il  is  his  business  to  see  how  all  parts  of  the  machinery  work  : 
and  this  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult,  as  well  as 
useful.  Committees  will  improve  as  common  schools  dif- 
fuse information,  and  new  generations  come  on.  The  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  a  si)irit  of  education  and  strict  attention  to 
other  parts  of  the  law  will  also  help.  But  in  the  meantime, 
some  modification  of  tlie  law  is  called  for;  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  consultation  and  observation,  I  honestly  recom- 
mend the  i)lan  to  l)e  found  under  the  proper  head. 

i  have  had  some  correspondence  with  committees,  and 
made  efforts  in  various  ways  to  stimulate  them  to  a  strict 
attention  to  the  schools;  and  to  insure  the  performance  of 
one  dutv,  have  sent  out  forms  on  which  they  are  to  make 
their  returns  of  each  school,  with  drafts  for  the  teacher's 
salarv.  \\dien  filled  out  it  will  exhibit  in  full,  the  school 
operation. 

A  great  want  of  our  system,  as  before  stated,  is  a  sui)ply 
of  good  teachers — and  an  all  important  question  arises, 
"How  are  they  to  be  got." 

To  create  a  corps  of  good  teachers  it  is  necessary  to 
ha\e  not  merely  well  educated  men  and  women,  in  the  com- 
mon sense,  they  must  be  devoted  to  teaching,  and  they 
nnist  understand  the  nature  and  wants  of  common  schools. 
Experience  shows  that  the  graduates  of  colleges,  from 
whatever  sphere  in  life  they  start,  are  not  apt  to  follo\y 
teaching — most  of  those  who  follow  any  profession  study 
law  or  medicine. 
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To  secure  a  supply  of  teachers  trained  to  the  calHng,  a 
Normal  school  is  often  spoken  of.  Would  this  plan  fill  our 
present  wants?  Supposing  the  school  to  contain  four 
classes,  with  eighty-two  in  each  class,  (the  number  of  coun- 
ties in  Xorth  Carolina),  so  that  one  for  each  county  might 
graduate  each  year,  there  would  be  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  students.  It  would  require  at  least  ten  pro- 
fessors or  teachers  to  instruct  these,  and  the  salary  of 
these,  allowing  $i,oco  only  to  each,  would  be  the  in- 
terest on  something  over  $166,000,  (one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  dollars.)  Allowing  the  board,  books,  and 
clothes  of  students  to  average  $150  only  to  each,  the  yearly 
cost  of  328  students  would  be  $49,200  (forty-nine  thousand 
and  two  hundred  dollars)  or  the  interest  on  something 
over  $800,000. 

Thus.  then,  to  educate  one  teacher  for  each  county  an- 
nually, would  take  an  investment  of  $960,000  (nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars)  besides  the  cost  of  build- 
ings ;  and  if  the  State  paid  only  half  the  cost  it  would  take 
$500,poo.  By  this  means  w^e  could  get  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  or  forty  districts  in  one  year,  and  in  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  would  have  teachers  for  half  the 
schools.  A  larger  number  of  Normal  schools  would  not 
diminish  the  cost ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  furnish  only  tui- 
tion, as  that  is  trifle  compared  with  the  cost  of  board  and 
clothing. 

Partiality,  from  family,  political,  or  personal  influences, 
would  be  felt  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  Normal 
school  or  schools,  and  considering  the  small  number  of 
teachers  which  our  means  could  supply,  I  cannot  see  that 
such  schools  would  meet  our  present  necessities,  while  their 
immense  cost  would,  by  taking  this  sum  from  the  common 
schools,  greatly  cripple  their  energies. 

Common  schools,  in  their  organization,  may  furnish  a 
system  for  training  teachers,  and  with  our  present  law  a 
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little  modified  and  rigidly  enforced,  more  will  be  done  to 
relieve  our  present  necessities  than  can  be  effected  in  any 
other  \\a_\'. 

The  substance  of  our  regulation  on  this  subject  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  act  of  1852  rec|uires  that  no  one  shall  teach  a 
common  school  and  receive  the  public  monies  therefor  un- 
less he  has  a  certificate  as  to  moral  character  and  literary 
qualifications  from  the  committee  of  examination  of  the 
county  where  the  school  is  taught,  which  certificate  must 
also  not  be  more  than  one  year  old.  The  examining  com- 
mittee is  to  have  at  its  head  a  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  superintendents,  the  object  being  to  give  the  chair- 
man an  opportunity  of  having  a  committee  that  will  act,  ap- 
pointed, and  of  advising  and  deliberating  with  it. 

Now,  1)v  the  approbation  of  the  Literary  Board.  I  have 
prepared  the  form  of  certificate  to  be  used  in  all  cases,  ac- 
cording to  which  form  the  rank  of  the  teacher  is  designated 
by  figures,  figure  one  denoting  the  highest  proficiency  and 
figure  five  the  lowest. 

This  method  of  grading  the  teacher  is  recommended  by 
many  obvious  considerations;  it  excites  emulation,  it  en- 
courages merit,  it  puts  committees  on  their  gaurd,  it  enac 
bles  the  examining  committee  to  see  who  are  improving, 
and  when  one  takes  out  the  lowest  number,  and  cannot 
reach  higher  next  year,  he  can  be  refused  a  certificate  with- 
out exciting  complaint. 

To  the  examining  committees  I  have  issued  annual  cir- 
culars, the  last  of  which  is  appended;  and  I  have  also  pre- 
pared new  forms  of  returns  for  chairman,  on  which  the 
names  and  rank  of  each  teacher's  license  in  the  year  are  to 
be  recorded. 

As  a  further  stimulus  to  teachers,  I  have  recommended 
to  the  chairman  to  inscribe  the  names  and  rank  of  the 
teachers  on  the  copy  of  their  report,  to  be  posted  at  the 
court  house  floor,  to  be  seen  bv  all. 
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Now,  with  some  farther  exemptions  from  other  pnbHc 
(kities  and  burdens,  in  favor  of  members  of  examining-  com- 
mittees, so  as  to  insure  a  committee  that  will  act,  with  a 
I^roN-ision  recommended  in  another  place,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  teachers'  libraries  in  each  county,  and  with  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  law  by  an  efficient  head,  we  have  in  each 
county  a  school  for  teachers,  admiral)]y  adapted  to  our 
wants. 

Having  to  rely  somewhat  on  themselves  in  efforts  at  im- 
provement, and  operated  on  by  public  opinion,  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  succeed  in  life  than  those  immured  in  col- 
leges, at  the  public  expense,  and  shut  out  from  the  eyes  of 
the  u  orld ;  and  when  they  gain  information  it  will  be  practi- 
cable, lasting,  and  connected  with  experience  in  the  com- 
mon school. 

In  many  counties  now  they  are  rigidly  examined  every 
year ;  and  fro  one  xamination  to  another,  many  of  these 
teachers  are  thinking  of  the  next  trial,  and  preparing  for  it. 
It  is  in  fact  a  fine  school  to  insure  their  own  success  in  life. 
as  well  as  to  insure  good  teachers  in  time,  and  the  result  of 
my  careful  observation  and  inquiry  and  exertions  on  this 
subject  is  a  firm  con\-iction  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  not 
to  continue  on  in  the  course  now  carefully  matured. 

To  all  the  chairmen  in  the  State,  this,  among  other  ques- 
tions, was  this  year  propopunded :  "What  is  your  observa- 
tion of  the  effect  of  examining  committees? 

Fifty-five  answers  were  given — one  said  bad — one  said 
no  change  yet — four  were  yet  in  doubt,  but  hopeful,  and 
forty-nine  were  of  the  impression  that  the  effect  was  decicl- 
edly  good  under  present  regulations. 

In  short,  I  will  candidly  confess  my  firm  belief  that  the 
efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  others,  to  make  the  sys- 
tem furnish  a  supply  of  teachers  without  additional  cost, 
are  likely  to  result  in  good,  and  if  consistently  preserved  in, 
must  effect  a  decided  alteration  for  the  better. 
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An  eiuinieration  of  all  my  efforts  under  the  sixth  branch 
of  my  lavors.  to  nit,  the  initiation  of  useful  reforms, 
would  lead  to  a  repetion  of  some  things  already  mentioned. 
I  have  desired  to  have  teachers  to  understand  and  con- 
stantly to  feel  that  there  was  a  pressure  on  them  from  be- 
liind — to  have  a  full  supply  of  useful,  simple  and  suggestive 
forms — to  secure  some  satisfactory  and  equitable  method 
of  dividing  the  school  fund  in  each  county,  so  as  to  make  it 
do  the  most  good,  keeping  in  view  that  the  principle  of 
equality  in  facilities  for  instruction,  and  not  equality  Jn  ' 
money,  was  the  end  to  be  aimed  at. 

I  have  made  effort,  involving  sacrifices  of  all  labor,  time 
and  interest,  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  use  of  text  books, 
and  have  tried  also  to  secure  a  series  of  books  that  would, 
in  time,  create  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  our  State. 

I  have,  with  this  view,  refused  to  recommend  any 
geographv  for  the  use  of  our  school,  till  allowed  to  correct 
the  text  in  regard  to  North  Carolina ;  and  having  selected  a 
work  which  seemed  best  suited  to  our  school,  I  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  add  an  Appendix  giving  a  condens- 
ed, but  full  account  of  our  State.  I  also  helped  to  prepare 
a  new  map  of  the  State  for  this  work,  with  all  our  railroads, 
plankroads,  intended  routes,  &c.,  &c.,  and  this  special  Ap- 
pendix, and  this  large  map  of  North  Carolina  (large  for  the 
work,  or  concessions  to  our  State  was  never  made  in  any 
work  to  any  State  before. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  to  appoint  agents  and  attorneys  in  the  different 
counties  to  look  after  claims  of  this  kind,  escheats,  power 
of  attorney,  instructions,  &c.,  &c.,  to  be  sent  out,  intending 
to  adopt  an  efticient  system  of  operations. 

In  the  meantime  a  suit  to  contest  the  right  to  this  prop- 
erty was  made  up  between  the  trustees  of  the  University 
and  the  Literary  Board  for  decision  in  the  Supreme  court 
of  the  I'nited  States:  and  the  president  of  the  latter  then 
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suggested  that  if  suits  to  cover  escheats  were  brought  by 
tlie  Literary  Board,  and  any  fail,  the  University,  if  it  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  this  property,  might  not  allow  the  cost 
expended  by  the  loosing  party.  I,  therefore,  proposed  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  University  to 
j)ermit  me  to  collect  escheats  for  the  Literary  fund,  till  the 
decision  of  the  suit  alluded  to,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  the  University  gained  the  suit  it  was  to  allow  all  the  cost 
incurred  in  the  efforts  to  collect  and  receive  only  the  bal- 
ance, &c.,  &c. 

This  proposition  was  finally  referred  for  consideration  to 
the  committees  of  trustees,  to  be  held  this  winter  in  Ral- 
eigh; and  thus  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  ar- 
rived at. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  immediately.  I  have  been 
informed  of  several  instances  where  property,  now  the  sub- 
ject of  escheat,  would  in  a  short  time  belong  to  private  in- 
dividuals by  claims  matured  by  possession  under  color  of 
title. 

But  for  the  conflicting  claims  to  this  species  of  property,' 
I  could  have  collected  a  handsome  sum  during  the  last  two 
years ;  and  considering  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  sub- 
jec,  as  well  as  the  unnatural  attitude  of  the  University  and 
of  the  common  schools  towards  each  other,  it  is  proper  and 
right  that  the  Legislature  should  interfere  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reconcile  these  twin  interests,  and  place  both  on  a  sub- 
stantial foundation.  It  has  been  a  great  object  with  me  to 
have  the  University  and  the  common  schools  identified,  in 
the  popular  mind,  as  parts  of  one  system ;  and  when,  from 
want  of  means  or  other  causes  they  assume  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  each  other,  the  cause  of  education  will  be 
much  embarrassed.  The  trustees  and  faculty  of  the  former 
seem  disposed  to  take  similar  views;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  guardians  of  the  latter,  interest  will  see  that  justice 
is  done  to  both.  It  was  my  purpose  to  have  said  more  upon 
this  subject  of  text  books,  as  a  means  of  aw^akening  an  in- 
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terest  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  schools,  and  to  have 
given  a  detail  account  of  my  labors  on  this  subject.  This 
report,  however,  has  already  grown  to  an  inconvenient 
length;  and  I  must  fere,  for  a  general  statement  of  my 
course  in  this  respect,  to  the  circulars  in  the  Appendix. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  my  candid  con- 
viction as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  do  so 
without  any  undue  regard  for  my  individual  view,  or  any 
egotistical  sense  of  my  personal  exertions.  I  speak  of  the 
ofSce  and  the  officer,  not  knowing  myself  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  creation  of  the  office  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the 
schools  because  it  increased  confidence  and  encouraged 
the  belief  that  the  common  schools  system  was  hereafter 
to  be  carefully  managed  and  watched  over  by  the  State. 
Except  to  one  in  my  position,  surveying  the  whole  field, 
and  seeing  the  great  want  of  confidence  and  its  immense 
importance  of  this  apparently  simple  consideration :  from 
accounts  sent  to  me  from  various  sections,  and  from  my 
own  observation,  I  believe  that  this  one  step  added  a  consid- 
erable per  cent  to  the  hopes  of  the  system.  Then  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  officer  clothed  with  a  superintending  trust. 
ever  watching  the  whole  field,  intent  on  trying  to  remedy 
every  defect,  pushing  £very  advantage,  keeping  a  lookout 
for  dangr,  holding  all  agents  to  a  strict  accountability,  and 
pressing  continually  on  the  backs  of  teachers,  still  keeps  up 
the  public  confidence,  enlists  as  aids  to  the  superintendent 
the  leading  minds  of  the  country,  the  clergy,  who  pervade 
all  parts,  the  professional  men,  the  colleges  and  the  gentle- 
men of  leisure  and  literary  taste. 

All  these,  and  the  students  of  colleges,  become  assist- 
ants to  the  Superintendet,  having  now  a  rallying  point,  a 
bond  of  union,  and  a  common  center,  where  their  minds  can 
meet  and  be  directed  to  tangible  and  common  ends. 

This,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  of- 
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fice,  while  it  may  be  added,  that  to  aboHsh  it  will  in  all  prob- 
ability tend  to  increase  confusion,  to  discourage  a  large 
class  of  citizens,  and  to  create  a  general  depression  and  be- 
lief that  the  system  is  uncertain,  not  understood,  change- 
able, and  of  doubtful  utility. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  ofificer 
may  be  inefficient  and  even  injurious  by  his  policy;  that  he 
may  make  Imt  little  exertion  to  do  good,  or  may  employ 
his  time  and  great  opportunities  in  doing  mischief  by  seek- 
ing his  own  ends  and  the  advantage  of  his  friends,  or  ,bv 
inculcating  pernicious  doctrines.  We  have,  however,  to 
trust  fallible  men  in  many  responsible  situations ;  and  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  throw  around  them  such  restraints  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  permit,  and  to  use  every  exertion 
to  keep  the  people,  with  whom  is  the  heart  and  conservat- 
ism of  the  country,  well  informed,  and  in  a  situation  to 
form  correct  opinions  of  all  public  matters.  All  who  are 
opposed  to  this  are  enemies  of  freedom ;  men  can  have  but 
one  motive  for  keeping  their  fellow-beings  in  ignorance, 
while  they  themselves  want  light.  That  motive  is  to  gain 
and  to  keep  undue  advantages  for  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  multitude :  it  is  the  motive  w^hich  made  Nim- 
rod  a  hunter  of  men,  and  which  will  govern  his  descendants 
until  that  good  time  when,  by  God's  blessing,  men  will  be 
able  to  discern  the  fowler's  snare,  and  the  meek  shall  in- 
herit the  earth. 

Till  then  every  office  and  every  officer  is  a  necessary  evil ; 
the  mere  cost  of  the  office  as  a  general  thisg  is  a  small  mat- 
ter, in  this  country,  while  we  have  to  direct  the  infiuence 
of  evil  passions  in  the  incumbent,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  office. 

This  one  may  be  prostituted  and  be  made  a  curse :  but 
the  cost  of  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  whatever,  consider- 
ing the  immense  interests  at  stake  and  the  sum  expended 
on  them.  To  abolish  it  for  the  cost  would  be  truly  a  farthing- 
wise  and  pound-foolish  policy;  and  if  other  offices  in  the 
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system  are  kept  up  (offices  as  liable  to  be  abused),  it  is  well 
to  keep  up  this  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery. 

This  head  can  have  much  influence  in  .lirectini;-  the 
studies  of  the  schools,  in  introducing-  modes  of  instruction, 
in  regulating  rules  of  teaching,  and  in  practically  modify- 
ing the  system,  in  making  it  produce  natural  ofT-shoots  of 
higher  schools:  all  of  which  I  have  attempted,  with,  1  hope, 
some  success,  and  with  a  view  simply  of  adding  to  the  util- 
ity of  the  system.  But  at  the  same  time  all  efforts  of  this 
kind  might,  with  greater  efficiency,  be  turned  to  evil ;  the 
office,  in  all  its  bearings,  might  be  perverted,  and  become 
a  fountain  of  mischief,  sending  forth  corrupt  waters 
through  the  young  hearts  and  minds  of  the  State. 

Human  nature  is  erring  and  selfish,  and  human  passions 
leave  their  slime  on  everything;  but  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  for  good  officers,  and  watchful  legislatures,  and  intel- 
ligent people,  if  the  system  is  kept  up,  and  good  men  in  all 
departments  exert  their  influence  for  good,  in  all  branches 
of  the  government,  and  invoke  God's  blessing  on  them? 
We  ought  to  hope  for  the  best  and  continually  strive  to  do 
well,  leaving  it  to  the  disposer  of  all  events  to  order  every 
well-meant  effort  to  happy  results. 

CONCLUSION.     - 

The  history  and  condition  of  general  education  in  North 
Carolina  are  such,  that  the  incumbent  of  this  office,  with  a 
proper  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  cannot  confine  himself, 
in  his  annual  report,  to  a  bare  statement  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures. 

The  financial  question  has  not  been  the  one  of  greatest' 
interest  or  trial  in  the  management  of  our  system  of  com- 
mon schools ;  and  the  chief  obstacles  being  of  a  character 
which  general  intelligence  only  can  finally  remove,  there 
cannot  be  too  much  discussion  or  interchange  of  opinionJ 

One  object  of  the  office  of  general  superintendent  iifl 
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every  common  school  system  is  to  promote  an  active  circu- 
lation of  ideas  among  its  friends  and  agents,  and  to  meet 
ai-y,l  answer  the  objections  of  its  opponents,  and  reports, 
therefore,  from  such  officers,  very  generally  and  properly 
contain  more  or  less  of  history  and  discussion. 

One  occupying  the  standpoint  afTorded  by  this  ofifice, 
and  surveying  the  field  now  before  me,  is  peculiarly  tempt- 
ed to  indulge  in  such  things;  and  for  myself,  I  own  to  a 
conflict  between  my  disposition  to  be  brief  in  every  writ- 
ten conmumication,  and  a  desire  to  keep  before  the  public 
a  fair  and  full  view  of  considerations,  as  well  as  of  facts,  im- 
portant for  all  to  know. 

Indeed,  in  every  enterprise,  we  can  best  encounter  the 
future,  after  a  calm  surve}'  of  the  past ;  and  now'here  and  in 
no  undertaking  is  a  knowledge  of  the  past  so  essntial  as  it 
is  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  estimating  the  condi- 
tion, advantages  and  prospects  of  their  present  system  of 
common  schools.  :  >  I 

But  I  have  dwelt  on  these  things  in  former  reports,  and 
information  from  this  office  is  now  reaching  the  pul)lic 
through  so  many  avenues  that  iti  s  hardly  necessary  to  go 
over  ground  occupied  in  former  communications. 

Our  dii^culties,  as  before  stated,  were  not  pecuniary ; 
and  to  meet  emergnecies  of  a  moral  character,  we  have  had 
to  call  out  moral  resources  and  agencies. 

The  system  of  means  has  been  complicated  and  the  op- 
yerations  varied,  but  all  tending  to  a  common  end  ;and  now 
the  elements  of  our  strength  are  rapidly  converging  into  a 
more  compact  array,  and  the  combinations  and  the  points 
of  attack  are  better  understood  by  all  concerned. 

Our  ranks,  t-o  continue  the  figure,  are  closmg  up ;  and 
though  1  have  never  despaired  1  am  now  more  certain  of 
the  success  of  our  system  of  common  schools  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

There  are  dark  as  well  as  bright  sides  to  the  picture 
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which  it  jM-csents;  but  the  whole  view  is  highly  satisfactory, 
and  more  encouraging-  than  at  any  former  period. 

As  intimated  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  people  ^re 
also  beginning  to  make  more  sober  and  practical  calcula- 
tions ;  and  every  revulsion  which  sweeps  away  the  intiations 
of  airy  speculations  must  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon schools. 

Far,  far  be  it  from  me  to  rejoice  at  those  reverses  which 
cause  any  class  to  feel  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  necessities ; 
I  only  mean  to  say  that  such  pressures,  aggravated  often 
by  over-sanguine  adventures  in  doubtful  enterprises, 
though  involving  in  distress  the  economical  as  well  as  the 
more  rash,  are  sure  to  cause  favorable  views  of  a  system 
of  education  which  is  so  cheap,  and  which  needs  only  pa- 
tience and  personal  attention  on  the  part  of  all  the  people 
to  render  it  efficient. 

The  past  year  has  been  indeed  one  of  trial  to  all  classes, 
the  most  industrious  and  the  most  honest  suffering  as 
severely  as  any  other  portion  of  the  community ;  but  while 
we  deplore  these  misfortunes,  it  is  a  consolation  to  reflect 
that  one  good  and  noble  enterprise,  and  one  in  which  every 
citizen  is  vitally  interested,  stands  unharmed,  and  reflects 
an  unclouded  promise. 

No  community  can  be  long  prostrated  with  such  sources 
of  mental  life  unimpared  ;  and  the  State  wdiose  entire  popu- 
lation is  so  supplied  with  means  of  intellectual  and  moral 
development  has  a  vitality,  an  elasticity,  and  immortal 
vigor  which  no  pecuniary  reverses  can  ever  destroy. 

National  wealth  and  national  power  are  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  popular  intelligence  and  virtue ;  and  while  the 
latter  remain  the  former  will  be  as  certain  to  foHow  as  the 
verdure  which  the  sunshine  and  rains  of  spring  call  forth 
upon  a  bountiful  soil. 

In  the  common  schools,  in  a  free  government,  and  in  a 
pure  and  free  gospel,  our  State  has  an  inheritance  far  more 
valuable  than  the  entire  coinage  of  all  the  mints  of  the 
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world ;  and  while  these  resources  remain  we  need  have  no 
fears  for  the  happy  condition  of  our  posterity  here  to  the 
remotest  periods  of  time. 

Our  system  of  common  schools,  though  so  rich  in  intrin- 
sic worth,  makes  but  little  external  show;  it  employs  but 
few  kinds  of  officers  and  at  moderate  expense,  while  110- 
\\here  in  the  world  are  schools  equally  gooc.,  so  plainly 
housed. 

All  the  trappings  of  the  system,  so  to  speak,  are  extreme- 
ly republican ;  and  the  whole  institution  is  patriarchal  in  its 
character,  and  not  likely  to  impress  strangers  except  by  its 
results. 

These  are  now  attracting  general  attention  abroad,  and 
three  of  the  most  distinguished  States  of  the  South,  and 
long  considered  our  superiors  in  many  tViings,  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  to  us  for  light  and  information  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  disposed  to 
copy  our  example ;  many  leading  citizens  in  each  of  these 
noble  commonwealths  openly  acknowledge  our  superiority 
in  educational  facilities,  and  point  to  our  course  as  worthy 
of  imitation. 

Doubtless  when  these  States  take  the  field  for  common 
school  they  will  act  with  their  usual  boldness,  and  improve 
on  our  model,  but  we  have  greatly  the  start  in  time  and 
experience,  and  if  true  to  ourselves  we  may  expect  certain- 
h"  to  maintain  our  foremost  position. 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  South  has  so  respectable  an  edu- 
cational system  as  North  Carolina,  and  surely,  surelv  this 
is  saying  much  for  a  State  which  was  once  behind  all  her 
sisters. 

The  colleges  and  classical  schools  of  the  State  are  nuich 
frequentel  by  youths  from  the  Southwest  and  South  ;  and 
teachers,  in  plain  country  neighborhoods,  teaching  in  rude 
but  comfortable  buildings,  of  a  kind  to  be  found  nowhere 
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else,  used  for  such  purposes,  number  pupils  from  States  as 
far  South  as  Louisiana,  Florida  and  Texas. 

It  is  the  character  of  our  population  and  the  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence of  the  course  of  instruction  that  brings  this  dis- 
tant patronage;  and  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  thoug-h}:._pf 
that  our  State  derives  a  large  pecuniary  profit  from  its  edu- 
cational character.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  our  schoojs 
bring  into  the  State,  or  cause  to  be  expended  here  from 
abroad,  not  less  than  $200,000  annually;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  sum  will  be  at  least  half  a  million — more  than  the  entire 
expense  of  the  common  school  system. 

The  moral  atmosphere  here  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
training  of  youth  and  good  classical  teachers  have  been  ^ 
very  successful  and  well  rewarded.  The  business  of  teach- 
ing has  been  and  will  be  profitable  here :  and  even  in  com- 
mon schools  the  wages  will  compare  well  with  the  profits 
of  labor  of  other  kinds  in  any  place. 

Considering  the  expense  of  living  here,  the  certainty  of 
the  pay,  and  the  little  delay  and  trouble  in  obtaining  it,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  prices  of  teaching  common 
schools  in  North  Carolina  are  better  than  any  State  in  the 
Union;  and  I  speak  after  some  consideration,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  vexations,  formalities  and  impediments 
in  the  way  of  collecting  bills  even  for  public  schools  in 
some  other  and  more  distinguished  States. 

The  wages  of  no  class  of  persons  so  numerous,  are  more 
] promptly  paid  in  any  business  in  any  part  of  this  country, 
or  in  the  world;  and  nowhere  else  are  teachers  or  em- 
ployees enabled  to  authenticate  and  collect  their  claims  in  a 
manner  so  simple  and  inexpensive. 

Our  character  as  a  people,  our  pursuits,  material  re- 
sources and  geographical  position,  peculiarly  fit  us  for  the 
successful  management  of  schools;  and  if  we  wiil  only  be 
true  to  ourselves.  North  CaroHna  will  share  very  largely 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  South. 

For  this  proud  and  advantageous  position  she  will  be 
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mainly  indebted  to  the  sober  and  virtuous  habits  of  her 
population  ;  and  she  will  hold  a  position  just  as  long  as,  and 
no  long-er  than,  her  people  are  distinguished  by  these  char- 
acteristics. 

But  all  true  virtue  and  morality  are  the  offspring  of  true 
religion  :  and  this  brings  us  to  the  great  and  certain  con- 
clusion that  religion  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  national 
prosperity. 

This  position  is  destined  to  become  a  fixed  elementary 
principle  of  political  economy;  and  while  the  light  upon  the 
subject  will  become  brighter  and  the  evidence  more  and 
more  conclusive  and  overwhelming,  it  seems  impossible 
even  now,  and  without  reciu'ring  to  the  plain  teachings  of 
the  Bible,  to  look  at  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
world,  and  doubt  it. 

The  object  of  all  education,  therefore,  should  be,  not  to 
learn  us  to  dispense  with  the  agency  of  God,  in  our  affairs, 
l)ut  to  lead  us  more  directly  to  Him — to  open  up  the  mind 
to  the  Truths  of  His  revealed  Word,  and  to  prepare  the 
heart  for  submission  to  His  control- 
Education  is  only  a  blessing  as  a  means  of  leading  to 
these  results,  and  the  improper  prejudices  raised  against  it 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  promoters  of  (vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science,  false  so  called),  have,  in  certain 
places,  confounded  the  means  with  the  end. 

All  the  inventions  and  the  institutions  of  man  are  pow- 
erless in  themselves  to  eradicate  a  single  passion  of  the  na- 
.tural  human  heart ;  and  any  educational  system,  based  on 
any  other  idea,  will  inevitably  become  a  nursery  of  perni- 
cious principles. 

Religion  can  only  bind  men  into  a  national  brotherhood 
of  honest,  forbearing  and  mutually  supporting  citizens — 
and  without  a  real  change  of  the  heart,  naturally  selfish  and 
depraved  in  all  men,  by  the  operation  of  God's  spirit  and 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  education  is  but  a  change 
'>f  manners  and  not  of  character.     The  whole  world  lieth 
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in  wickedness,  and  Christ  is  its  only  hope;  and  if  we  build 
our  educational  system  on  this  Rock  it  will  stand,  when 
all  others  not  so  established,  are  swept  away. 

We  are  to  build  on  it  by  always  recognizing  this  princi- 
ple in  all  our  efforts  at  improvement,  by  allowing  free 
course  to  God's  appointed  means,  by  encouraging  a  free 
Gospel,  and  by  acknowledging,  in  acts  and  words,  that 
liowe\-er  diligent  we  labor,  it  is  all  in  vain,  without  the 
guidance  and  the  blessing  of  Him,  of  whom  and  to  whom 
are  all  things. 

Permit  me,  in  concluding  this  report,  to  ofTer  a  slight 
expression  of  my  grateful  sense  of  your  Excellency's  per- 
sonal kindness  to  me,  of  the  uniform  courtesy  which  has 
marked  our  official  intercourse,  and  of  your  firm,  consis- 
tent and  enlightened  support  of  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  ever  found  in  your  Excellency  and  in  the  Literary 
Board  a  patriotic  desire  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  l)y  giving  a  liberal  support  to  all  means  designed 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools. 
\\'ith  much  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
C.  H.  WILEY, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  State. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  18,  1858. 


( 


CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMMONJ 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  DURING  THE  YEAR  1859. 

The  remarks  under  the  above  head  in  my  report  for  the 
year  1858  will  answer,  with  slight  variation,  for  the  year 

1859. 

A  system  like  that  of  our  common  schools  does  not  un- 
dergo sudden  changes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  opera- 
tions; and  although  it  makes  steady  progress,  and  this  on- 
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ward  movement  is,  each  year,  more  rapid,  yet  the  common 
observer  conld  not  mark  the  cliange  l3etween  periods  only 
one  year  apart.  For  instance,  there  is  generally  an  increas- 
ing- attendance  at  school  each  year,  and  each  year  the  in- 
crease is  greater.  From  1857  to  1858  the  increase  was 
about  3.145;  from  1858  to  1859  about  4,335,  a  material 
advance,  but  only  to  be  ascertained  by  careful  statistics. 

The  system  makes  progress  not  only  in  accomplishing 
good,  but  in  the  increase  and  development  of  its  own  ener- 
gies, and  the  more  consistent  and  ef^cient  v\-orking  of  its 
machinery;  but,  as  suggested  in  former  reports,  pretences 
of  great  and  sudden  changes  for  the  better  should,  in  the 
^■ery  nature  of  things,  be  suspected. 

The  revolution  which  the  common  school  system  pro- 
poses to  make  in  the  character  of  the  whole  wdiite  popula- 
tion of  the  State  is  one  of  those  vast  moral  results  which 
cannot  be  briefly  accomplished  except  by  miracles;  and  if 
the  end  can  be  attained  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  g-en- 
erations.  the  time  and  means  will  be  nobly  employed. 

The  march  of  such  a  system  as  faintly  depicted  in  the 
foregoing  statistics,  with  all  its  vast  material  and  moral 
resources,  and  the  great  sweep  of  its  pathway  conterminous 
in  physical  space,. with  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  in  moral 
influence  commensurate  with  all  its  infinite  extent  of  hon- 
est interests,  hopes  and  fears,  must  be  slow,  but  it  is  a  spec- 
tacle of  the  true  moral  sublime ;  a  progress  whose  every 
measured  step  is  a  victory  of  christian  civilization,  and  a 
permanent  acquisition  to  the  beneficient  resources  of  so- 
cietv. 
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Tlie  following  sketch  is  taken  from  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation in  Xorth  Carolina,  by  Charles  Lee  Smith,  in  1888: 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYS- 
TEM. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  make  con- 
stitutional provision  for  both  the  common  and  the  higher 
education  of  her  citizens.  The  heroes  of  1776  recognized 
that  liberty  and  enlightnient  were  complements  of  each 
other,  and  that  the  surest  safeguard  to  democratic  govern- 
ment is  education.  So  in  the  initial  constitution  of  the  State 
it  was  declared :  "That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public, 
as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices ;  and  all  useful 
learning  shall  l)e  duly  encouraged  in  one  or  more  univer- 
sities." 

The  above,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  public  school 
system ;  but  such  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  in 
the  early  years  of  its  history  that  a  half  century  elapsed  be- 
fore the  fair  ])romise  of  the  Constitution  was  realized,  even 
in  a  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  common  schools.  The 
University,  which  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  began  the 
work  of  instruction  in  1795,  was  doubtless  instrumental  in 
educating  pubfic  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  a  State 
system  of  schools. 

Not  until  1816  did  the  public  authorities  take  any  action 
on  this  question.  In  that  year  Gov.  Miller,  in  his  message 
to  the  General  Assembly,  called  attention  to  the  need  of 
])ublic  schools,  and  recommended  that  some  action  be 
taken  looking  to  their  establishment.  The  legislature  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  with  the  Hon.  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
as  chairman,  to  report  upon  the  subject  of  "affording 
means  of  education  to  every  one,  however  indigent."  Judge 
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Mnrphey  has  been  called  the  father  of  our  public  school 
system,  and  well  does  he  deserve  this  title. 

On  December  19th.  1816,  Judge  Murphey,  in  behalf  of 
the  ci-mmitttee,  sul)mitted  a  report  urging  the  estal^lish- 
ment  of  "a  judicious  system  of  public  education."  This  re-  \ 
port,  which  he  drafted,  is  worthy  of  close  studv.  The  first  \ 
])art  is  devoted  to  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  benefits 
of  education  and  the  needs  of  the  State  University.  Fol- 
lowing this  are  suggestions  for  a  school  system.  "This 
general  system,"  says  the  report,  "must  include  a  gradua- 
tion of  schools  regularly  supporting  each  other,  from  the 
one  in  w  hich  the  hrst  rudiments  of  education  are  taught,  to 
that  in  which  the  hig'hest  branches  of  the  sciences  are  culti- 
vated. It  is  to  the  first  schools  in  this  gradation  that  your 
committee  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  this  time,  because  in  them  will  be  taught  the  learn- 
ing indispensible  to  all — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
These  schools  must  be  scattered  over  every  section  of  the 
State,  for  in  them  education  must  be  commenced,  and  in 
them  it  will  terminate  as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  com- 
munity. They  will  l)e  the  most  difficult  of  organization 
and  the  most  expensive  to  the  State;  but  they  will  be  the 
most  useful,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  will  be  taught  in 
them,  and  many  of  the  children  are  destined  never  to  pass 
to  any  other." 

No  action  was  taken  at  this  session  of  .the  legislature, 
and  Judge  ]\Iurphev  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  investig^ate  the  subject  more  fully  and  report  at  the  next 
session.  He  was  much  interested  in  this  subject,  and  be- 
fore submitting  his  report  in  1817  he  not  only  made  a  care-  , 
lul  study  of  education  in  the  New  England  States,  but  also  * 
\  isited  Etu'ope  to  examine  the  continetal  school  system. 
The  result  of  his  study  and  observations  are  embodied  in 
the  report'  of  the  committee,  a  voluminous  but  well  written 
and  eminently  suggestive  document. 
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A  comparison  with  the  reports  as  pubhshed  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  General  Assembly  for  1816  and  181 7  shows  that 
their  main  provisions  are  excellently  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  admirable  historical  sketch  of  the 
North  Carolina  Sf^te  School  System  in  the  report  of  the 
Connnissioner  of  Education  U.  S.  for  1876: 

"The  report  (of  181 6)  went  on  to  suggest  that  from  the 
youth  educated  in  these  schools  at  State  expense  teachers 
should  be  selected  for  schools  in  which  they  might  be  qual- 
ified to  teach,  and  that  discreet  persons  should  be  appoint- 
ed in  each  county  to  superintend  and  manage  the  concerns 
of  the  sectional  schools  which  should  be  established,  to  de- 
sisrnate  the  children  who  should  be  educated  in  whole  or  in 
part  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  apply  the  funds  which 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  these  schools.  It 
closed  with  a  recommendation  that  the  two  houses  should 
appoint  three  persons  to  digest  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion founded  upon  the  general  principles  which  had  been 
stated. a  nd  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly. 

"The  house  concurring  with  the  senate  on  this  motion,  a 
committee  was  appointed,  with  the  same  gentleman  as 
chairman,  which  made  an  elaborate  report  at  the  session  of 
1 817.  This  new  report  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
fund  for  public  instruction,  and  the  constitution  of  a  board 
to  manage  the  fund  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan, of 
public  instruction  contemplated.  This  plan  was  one  which 
was  meant  to  make  the  progress  of  education  natural  and 
easy,  beginning  with  primary  schools  in  which  the  first 
rudiments  of  learning  were  to  be  taught,  and  proceeding 
to  academies,  in  which  youth  were  to  be  instructed  in  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern  history,  mathematics,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Uni- 
Acrsity,  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  in  all  the  high- 
er l)ranclR-s  of  the  sciences  and  the  principle^  of  tlie  useful 
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arts.  -\n  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  also  includ- 
ed in  the  plan. 

"For  the  elementary  instruction  to  be  given  it  was  pro- 
posed to  divide  each  county  in  the  State  into  two  or  more 
townships,  and  to  have  one  or  more  primary  schools  estab- 
lished in  each  township,  which  should  provide  a  lot  of 
g-round  of  not  less  than  four  acres,  and  erect  thereon  a  suf- 
ficient house,  and  vest  it  in  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
For  secondary  training  this  board  waws  to  divide  the  State 
into  ten  ^^cademic  districts  and  have  an  academy  erected  in 
each  district,  the  State  to  meet  one-third  of  the  expenses 
of  the  erection  and  the  site,  and  furnish  one-third  of  the 
sum  required  for  salaries  of  teachers,  on  condition  of  their 
instructing  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  free  of 
charge.  As  to  the  superior  instruction  which  was  meant  to 
crown  the  whole,  the  legislature  was  urged  to  provide  the 
needed  funds  for  sustaining  and  carrying  forward  the  then 
struggling  Uni\'ersitv.  For  gnitting  the  whole  together 
came  the  board  of  public  instruction  to  be  constituted, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  presi- 
dent, and  six  directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general 
assemblv.  This  board  was  to  have  power  to  locate  the  sev- 
eral academies  to  be  established ;  to  determine  the  number 
and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein ;  to  examine,  ap- 
point, and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  professors  and 
the  teachers;  to  appoint,  in  the  first  instance,  the  trustees; 
to  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rules  which  should  be  first  fixed  by  law ; 
and  to  provide  some  just  mode  of  advancing  from  the  pri- 
mary schools  to  the  academies,  and  from  the  academies  to 
the  University,  as  many  of  the  most  meritorious  children 
educated  at  the  public  expense  as  the  proceeds  of  the  funds 
for  pul)lic  instruction  should  suf^ce  to  maintain  and  edu- 
cate." 

Thew  riter  just  cjuoted  adds  that  "No  better,  more  com- 
pact, or  more  connected  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a 
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State  system  of  instruction  conk!  well  have  been  devised 
at  that  quite  early  day.  The  main  fault  in  it  was  that  it  un- 
dertook too  much,  viz. :  to  maintain  as  well  as  educate  the 
children  of  the  poor — an  undertaking  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  a  State  yet  sparsely  settled,  and  with  the  burdens 
of  a  recent  war  still  weighing  on  the  people.  It  was  the 
expense  which  this  portion  of  the  plan  involved  that  seems 
to  have  killed  the  project,  for  though  the  bill  met  with 
favor  from  the  legislature,  was  ordered  to  h£  printed,  and 
put  into  a  form  for  passage,  the  consideration  of  the  large 
sums  it  would  annually  require  to  carry  out  its  liberal  pro- 
visions induced  a  pause,  and  that  pause  was  fatal  to  it.  In- 
stead of  eliminating  from  it  the  one  specially  impracticable 
feature  and  trying  to  work  out  the  practicable  ones,  its  ad- 
vocates desired  and  urged  its  passage  as  a  whole,  and  so 
friends  fell  from  it  and  it  failed." 
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HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BV   DR.  STEPHEN    B.  WEEKS. 
I.    REORCiAXIZATlON  AND  (tROWTH,   1852-1861. 

2.  The  Civil  War  and  the  End  of  the  Old  Regime. 

The  following  pages,  containing  much  valuable  histori- 
cal information  as  to  our  public  schools,  are  copied  from 
"Beginnings  of  the  Common-school  System  in  the  South," 
by  Dr.  Weeks,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  ^^'ashington, 
D.  C. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  my  report  may  give  to  the 
people  of  to-day,  as  well  as  those  in  the  years  to  come,  a 
general  knowledge,  at  least,  of  the  subject  of  public  schools 
from  their  origin  to  the  present  time,  trusting  that  the 
trials,  toils  and  cares,  as  well  as  the  obstacles  overcome  in 
the  past,  may  be  a  means  of  inspiration  and  life  to  the 
friends  of  public  education  at  present  and  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Weeks  has  been  a  close  student  of  North  Carolina 
history,  and  is  well  prepared  to  write  of  us  and  for  us.  I 
take  pleasure  in  handing  down  to  our  people  the  valuable 
information  contained  in  the  following  pages  by  Dr. 
Weeks : 

Reorganization  and  Growth,  1852  1861. 

The  common-school  system  had  begun  in  1838  with  con- 
siderable means,  and  the  small  impression  that  it  created 
on  the  thinking  people  of  the  State  and  on  the  public  gen- 
erally proves  that  it  was  not  considered  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental machinery,  but  as  a  local  interest,  with  which 
local  authorities  could  deal  largely  at  their  discretion. 

The  law  of  1825  had  provided  that  the  distribution  of 
the  literary  fund  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  free  white 
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population,  but  the  act  of  1840  changed  the  basis  from 
white  to  Federal  population.  Governor  Manly,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  of  i850-'5i,  claimed  that  the  rule 
adopted  in  1840  carried  "on  its  face  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  injunction  of  the  constitution;  is 
a  breach  of  the  public  faith  given  by  the  legislature  of 
1825;  is  at  variance  with  the  rule  in  other  Southern  States; 
divides  the  fund,  not  according  to  the  public  necessity,  but 
the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  is  in  itself  unequal  and  unjust. 
The  advocates  o  fthe  existing  system  defended  their  side 
with  ecpal  vigor,  and  thus  were  sow^n  the  seeds  of  dissen- 
tion  and  jealousy  with  which  Dr.  Wiley  had  to  deal  during 
the  whole  of  his  administration. 

"The  system,  as  then  organized,  was  not  only  deficient 
in  its  organization,  but  in  accountability,  uniformity,  and 
its  general  management.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  about 
$90,000  have  been  placed  annually  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  school  committees  of  the  State,  a  sum  larger  than 
the  whole  amount  of  the  State's  revenue  paid  into  the  pub- 
lic treasury  during  that  period.  This  large  sum,  forming 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  has  within  this 
brief  period  been  spent,  and  yet  no  adequate  provision  has 
been  made,  nuich  less  enforcd,  for  even  informing  the  peo- 
ple or  their  representatives  of  what  has  become  of  it  or  how^ 
it  has  been  spent." 

*Manly's  message  to  the  legislature  of  1850-51  (p.  19).     The  growth  of  _ 

the  literary  fund  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

1850-51  : 

Receipts 1129,255.24 

Disbursements 94,596.41 

1851-52  : 

Receipts   137,380.41 

Disbursements 161,472.33 

1852-53  : 

Receipts.' 192,250.75 

Disbursements 139,865. 16  j 

1853-54  : 

Receipts 196,090.25] 

Disbursements 169,983.32 
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Governor  Manly  substantiates  his  charges  by  saying  fur- 
ther that  he  had  pubhshed  in  1849  ^^  edition  (6,000  copies) 
of  the  laws  of  the  assembly  relating  to  the  public  schools 
(the  first  of  the  kind),  and  had  distributed  the  same,  to- 
gether with  an  appendix  of  precedents  and  appropriate 
forms  of  returns.  These  laws  required  that  the_ chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  superintendents  of  each  county 
should,  within  fifteen  days  of  the  ist  of  November,  report 
in  writing  to  the  literary  board  his  school  accounts,  cred- 
ited by  the  proper  county  authorities,  together  with  the 
number  in  the  schools  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  length 
of  time  the  schools  had  been  kept  open.  But  this  duty  was 
performed  by  only  seven  superintendents  throughout  the 
whole  State  within  the  specified  time.  Several  came  in 
later,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  report  to  the  legislature 
forty-one  had  been  received.  This  was  a  little  more  than 
.  one-half.  It  was  found  that  there  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairmen  an  aggregate  of  school  funds  amounting 
to  $90,000.  Estimating  a  like  amount  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  made  no  returns,  it  might  be  said  that  $180,000 
lay  unemployed  and  not  used  for  school  purposes,  besides 
an  indefinite  amount  in  the  hands  of  former  chairmen  and 
not  used  for  school  purposes. 

Governor  Manly  continues  his  message  in  the  following 
strain : 

"Those  [chairmen]  who  choose  to  do  so  submit  them 
[their  accounts]  to  the  committees  of  finance  or  county 
court  clerks,  while  those  who  fail  to  do  so  escape  forfeit- 
ure or  censure.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  thousands  of 
dollars  remain  from  year  to  year  in  the  hands  of  superin- 
tendents, and  if  a  rigid  settlement  were  enforced  the  public 
would  be  astonished  at  the  aggregate  sum  thus  withheld 
from  its  legitimate  destination.  The  whole  fund  annually 
distributed,  although  large,  is  yet  inadequate  to  the  public 
exigency. 

"According  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  the 
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several  county  courts  may,  in  their  discretion,  levy  a  tax 
as  other  taxes  are  levied  for  county  purposes,  not  less  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  annually  received  from  the  literary 
fund  .  .  .  Some  of  the  counties,  with  eonimendal)le 
spirit,  levy  a  fair  tax;  others  levy  a  very  small  one.,  while 
very  man)'  of  the  counties  levy  no  tax  at  all.  Hence  it  re- 
sults that  in  those  counties  dependent  solely  on  the  literary 
fund,  the  sum  they  receive,  when  subdivided  among  a  large 
number  of  districts,  is  so  small  for  each  that  many  of  the 
districts  have  no  schools  at  all  and  derive  no  benefit  from 

the  provision Our  people  do  not  take  hold 

of  the  subject  with  that  energy  and  spirit  essential  to  suc- 
cess. A  general  listlessness  prevails.  Those  that  can  af- 
ford it  send  their  children  elsewhere  to  school,  while  the 
poorer  classes  keep  theirs  at  home  to  work.  Throughout 
the  State  you  see  everywhere  on  the  highways  school- 
houses  deserted,  the  doors  broken  from  their  hinges,  and 
the  grass  growing  in  the  yard.  Why  is  this?  Besides 
those  already  alluded  to,  one  prominent  cause,  doubtless, 
is  the  dif^culty  of  procuring  proper  teachers,  qualified  by 
education  and  good  morals,  to  direct  the  young-. 
In  some  of  the  counties,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  lo  say,  their 
schools  are  well  managed,  and  are  accomplishing  with 
marked  effect  the  beneficent  results  aimed  at  by  the  law, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case  in  others.  But 
there  is  no  ofiicial  information  on  the  subject,  and  \\hat  I 
design  to  say  is  that  the  very  w^nt  of  this  information  de- 
monstrates the  absolute  necessity  of  some  radical  amend- 
ment. This  necessity  suggests  the  expediency  of  creating 
a  new  ofifice  in  the  government  to  take  general  charge  of 
the  whole  business,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in  other 
States  and  with  the  earnest  and  repeated  recommendation 
of  my  predecessors.  .  .  .  Having  been  a  member  of 
the  literary  board  from  its  organization,  and  having  be- 
stowed some  attention  upon  the  subject,  I  feel,  in  conclu- 
sion, fully  warranted  in  recommending  as  the  most  effectual 
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means  of  attaining  the  ends  referred  to,  the  appointment 
of  a  general  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the 
State.* 

Under  such  pressure  as  this  from  the  governor,  the  lit- 
erary board,  and  other  ofiicials,  progress  was  made  tovv'ard 
reform.  \\'hen  it  is  remembered  that  the  annual  income 
of  the  literary  fund  was  more  than  the  income  of  the  State, 
and  that  this  amount  was  spent  and  subjected  to  no  general 
supervision,  the  importance  of  such  supervision  may  be 
easily  seen. 

The  legislature  of  i848-'49  had  considered  bills  for  the 
appointment  of  a  general  superintendent,  but  while  reject- 
ing them,  had  authorized  county  superintendv;nts  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $250  each.  In  the  lepislature  of  i850-"5 1,  Dr.  Wiley, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons  from 
Guilford  County,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  superintendent.  The  bill  had  able  and  enlightened 
friends  in  both  houses;  it  received  favorable  consideration 
and  a  large  vote,  but  failed  to  pass. 

Dr.  Wiley  was  also  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  1852- 
'=^;^,  and  through  his  influence  a  bill  for  a  superintendent 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Bertie.  Another  bill  to 
divide  the  funds  among  the  counties  in  the  raao  of  their 
white  population,  and  one  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
teachers  at  Normal,  Davidson  and  Wake  Forest  colleges, 
were  also  introduced,  but  these  failed  to  pass. 

The  "Act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  and  for  other  purposes," 
stands  as  chapter  18  in  the  Public  Acts  of  1852.  It  is  the 
corner-stone  on  which  was  built  up  the  best  system  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  South  before  the  war,  and,  in  brief,  is 
as  follows : 

It  provides  for  a  superintendent  of  common  schools  for 
the  State,  to  be  chosen  bv  the  legislature  and  to  hold  office 


*This  message  emphasizes  and  summarizes  the  report  whicli  Governor 
Manlv  had  made  to  the  same  legislature  as  chairman  of  the  literary  hoard. 
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for  two  years.  County  chairmen  were  to  make  their  re- 
ports to  the  superintendent  on  or  before  the  third  Monday 
in  November,  and  to  inckide,  among  other  items  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  granted  to  teachers,  male  and  female. 
In  each  county  there  was  to  be  "a  committee  of  examina- 
tion," consisting  of  not  more  than  live  members,  "whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the  qualification,  both  men- 
tal and  moral,  of  all  such  persons  as  may  apply  for  employ- 
ment as  teachers  in  any  of  the  common  schools."  Certifi- 
cates issued  to  teachers  were  good  for  one  year,  and  only 
in  the  county  where  issued,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  cer- 
tificate payment  might  be  refused.  The  State  superintend- 
ent was  to  collect  information  concerning  tne  condition 
and  operation  of  the  conuiion  schools  in  the  counties,  and 
to  report  the  same  to  the  governor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
legislature.  He  was  to  superintend  the  operation  of  the 
schools,  see  that  the  laws  w-ere  enforced,  and  look  after 
escheated  property.  The  State  treasurer  was  to  furnish 
him  an  annual  statement  of  the  sums  disbursed  to  the  coun- 
ties, and  he  was  to  issue  annually  to  the  examining  com- 
mittees "a  circular  letter  of  instructions  and  suggestions 
as'  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers."  He  was  to  prepare 
and  furnish  blanks  for  the  use  of  county  of^cers  and  to 
compile  and  arrange  the  law^s  on  the  subject,  together  with 
such  other  instructions  as  were  necessary.  He  was  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor,  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  including  statistics,  of  which  "the 
governor  shall  cause  150  copies  to  be  printed  in  cheap 
pamphlet  form,  50  copies  for  his  own  use,  and  100  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  said  general  superintendent,"  who  was 
"as  often  3,s  possible"  \-0  deliver  public  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.     His  salary  was  $1,500. 

The  funds  of  the  literary  board,  principal,  in  ICS52,  were 
invested  as  follows : 
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532,200.00 
502,700.00 

140,000.00 


85,000.00 

50,000.00 

2,250.00 

2.000.00 

552-00 
6,169  52 
2.000.00 
7.000.00 
3,000.00 


5,322  shares  stock  in  Bank  of  Cape  Fear | 

5,027  shares  stock  in  the  Bank  of  the  State 

Bonds  of  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Railroad  Company,  indors- 
ed by  the  State,  due  January  i,   1S60 

Bonds  on  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  Railroad  Company, 
secured  by  mortgages  and  deed  of  trust  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  in  1837  and  1840 

Bonds  endorsed  by  the  State 

Bonds  endorsed  by  the  vState    

Bond  of  vState  issued  for  stock  in  Fayettevslle  and  West- 
ern Plank  Road    

Bond  executeu  according  to  act  of  assemply    

Bond  executen  according  to  act  of  assembly 

Bond  of  Wake  Forest  College 

Bond  of  Floral  College 

Bond  of  Green.sboro  F'emale  College 

Bond  of  Chowan  Female  Institute    

The  whole  of  the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  reclaimed 
and  unreclaimed,  not  granted  and  held  by  individuals 
prior  to  the  year  1826,  estimated  at  1,000,000  acres, 
heretofore  valued  at   150,000.00 

vState  bonds  issued  in  1852,  purchased  by  the  board     ...         10,500.00 

Three  bonds  on  on  J.  W.  Keeling  and  others  for  swamp 

lands,  |755  each.    10,000.00 

Four  bonds  on  Thomas  Sparrow  and  others  for  swamp 

lands   125.60 

Four  bonds  on  Allen  Grist  and  others  for  swamp  lands    .  296.00 

One  bond  on  Nathaniel  Credle  and  others  for  swamp  lands  1 25 .00 

One  bond  on  W.  D.  Cooke,  showing  a  small  balanca. 

One  bond  of  N.  S.  King,  believed  to  be  of  no  value 268.00 

One  bond  of  W'illiam  D.  Cooke  and  others i,ooo.co 

Amount  of  ca.sh  in  bank  of  Cape  Fear  to  credit  of  l)oarn 

(principal  money) 1,000.00 

11,538.995-46 


After  securing  a  new  and  improved  act  for  the  schools, 
and  pro^•i(hng■  for  a  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
came  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  finding  the  proper  man 
to  fill  the  office.  Dr.  Wiley  was  then  a  member  of  the 
legislature  from  Guilford  County.  He  was  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  while  the  legislature  was 
Democratic.  But  the  activity  displayed  by  him  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  schools  pointed  him  out  as  the  man 
for  the  place.    He  was  elected,  without  the  slightest  solici- 
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tation  on  his  part,  and  by  a  large  majority,  in  December, 
1852,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  January  i,  1853. 

In  the  estimation  of  all  others,  as  well  as  himself,  the 
superintendent  was  "all  things  to  the  schools,  and  had  to  ■* 
be,  for  a  time,  a  guide  to  them,  to  public  sentiment  and  to 
the  legislature,  with  no  guide  or  support  for  himself  in  the 
community  or  in  the  neighboring  States."  Dr.  Wiley  was 
already  well  and  favorably  known  to  thsr-people  of  the 
State. 

Calvin  Henderson  Wiley  was    born    near  Greensboro, 
Guilford  County,  N.  C,  February  3,  1819,  and  was  the  son 
of  David  L.   and  Anne  Woodburn  Wiley.      His  father's 
family  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.   \Mlliam  ^^'iley,  his  great- 
grandfather,   removed    from    Pennsylvania    in   1754,  and 
bought  lands  from  Lord  Granville  in  the  Alamance  section 
of  Guilford.    His  grandfather,  David  Wiley,  was  a  Regula- 
tor in  1 77 1,  and  later  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.     While 
still  a  boy  he  showed  a  taste  for  books  and  reading,  and 
was  sent  to  Caldwell  Institute  in  Greensboro  and  was  there 
prepared  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina.     He  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1840,  and  already  num- 
bered among  his  friends  some  of  the  political  leaders  of  the 
State.     He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841, 
and  located  in  Oxford.     In  addition  to  his  practice  of  law 
he  edited  the  Oxford  Mercury,  1 841 -'43.     Not  content  with 
these  two  activities,  he  entered  the  field  of  romance  and 
])ublished,  in  1847,  his  first  novel,  called  "Alamance,  or  the 
Great  and  Final  Experiment,"  which  was  redolent  of  the 
soilof  his  native  section.     A  second  novel,  "Roanoke,  or 
Where  is  Utopia?"  appeared  in  Sartain's  Magazine  in  1849. 
In  1 85 1  he  was  invited  and  urged  to  go  to  Charlotte  to 
edit  a  Whig  paper,  but  declined.     During  th^t  year,  how- 
ever, he  associated  himself  wdth  \\'.  D.  Cooke  in  editing 
the  Southern  AA'eekly  Post,  in  Raleigh.     The  first  number 
appeared  December  6,  1851,  and  was  "edhed  chiefiy"  by 
Wilev.     Cooke  was  the  pul^hsher.     It  was  devoted  to  the 
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general  upbuilding  of  North  Carolina.  The  announce- 
ment of  this  paper,  evidently  the  work  of  Wiley,  strikes  the 
ke}'note  of  the  policy  which  his  paper,  and  he  in  all  his 
subsequent  work,  was  to  pursue: 

"It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  universally  known  that 
North  Carolina  is  considered  by  bookmakers  the  best  mart 
in  the  world  for  uncurrent  and  trashy  productions,  and  the 
\ery  refuse  of  literar)-  quackery  is  sent  out  here  and  circu- 
lated among  our  people.  For  most  of  the  works  of  this 
sort  Northern  publishers  have  agencies  all  over  North 
Carolina,  and  thus  \\hile  there  are  none  to  circulate  our 
own  l^ook,  and  the  people  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  their 
own  history  and  of  the  character  and  resources  of  their 
State,  they  are  drugged  \\ith  foreign  narcotics  and  heavily 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  lal)rics  that  will  not  sell  and  can  not 
be  sold  where  they  are  manufactured." 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  doing  away  with  or  improving  on 
this  state  of  affairs  that  Dr.  Wiley  entered  politics  in  1850 
as  a  Whig  meml)er  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Guilford 
County,  and  began  efforts  for  that  series  of  educational 
reforms  which  have  put  him  among  the  leading  educational 
statesmen  of  the  South.  He  assumed  his  duties  as  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools  January  i,  1853.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  incumbency  much  of  the  superintend- 
ent's time  was  taken  up  with  the  routine  and  clerical  duties 
of  the  office,  for  he  was  allowed  no  clerk.  His  correspond- 
ence with  local  school  officers  was  heavy  and  much  of  it  triv- 
ial. He  ])repared  digests  of  the  school  laws,  gave  directions 
and  made  suggestions  to  teachers  and  to  committees,  made 
many  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  published  many 
articles  in  the  papers.  He  was  forced,  moreover,  to  meet 
many  attacks  on  himself  and  on  the  system,  as  a  whole, 
from  its  enemies,  open  and  concealed.  It  was  said  that  he 
wasted  his  time  or  used  it  for  his  private  interests,  wdiile  he 
complaine<l  that  the  newspapers  failed  to  devote  a  proper 
attention  to  edticational  affairs,  since  few  were  apparently 
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interested,  and  that  there  were  none  to  stir  up  a  commu- 
nity on  ecUication  against  the  coming  of  the  superintend- 
ent, while  there  were  plenty  to  arouse  enthusiasm  when  a 
politician  was  to  speak.  But  in  the  midst  of  criticism  and 
ahuse  Dr.  Wiley  steadily  refused  to  follow  the  policy  which 
would  keep  his  own  name  most  prominently  before  the 
public.  Me  chose  rather  to  do  the  humbler  work,  which 
was  no  less  necessary,  but  which  brought  him  little  per- 
sonal credit.  He  was  willing  to  work  for  the  future.  His 
first  official  duty  was  to  orenare  a  new  digest  of  the  State 
laws  relating  to  the  schools  then  in  force.  These  laws 
went  no  further  back  than  the  act  of  i844-'45.  To  the  col- 
lection of  acts  was  added  a  statement  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  princip^al  of  the  literary  fund  was  invested; 
specimens  of  the  forms  to  be  used  by  the  counry  chair- 
men in  their  reports  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  by 
the  school  committees  to  the  county  chairmen,  regulations, 
a  circular  to  the  chairmen,  and  an  address  by  the  general 
superintendent  "to  the  officers  of  the  common  schools  and 
to  the  friends  of  education  in  North  Carohna,"  were  in- 
cluded in  his  first  official  publication. 

In  the  s})ring  of  1853  Dr.  ^^^iley  began  the  active  prose- 
cution of  his  duties.  He  made  a  tour  in  his  buggy  from  the 
middle  part  of  the  State  to  Currituck  Court  House,  in  the 
extreme  east,  and  delivered  addresses,  according  to  previ- 
ous arrangements,  at  each  county  seat.  In  the  summer  and 
fall  het  raveled  in  the  same  way  to  Murphy,  in  Cherokee 
County,  in  the  extreme  southwest.  It  is  evident  that  trips 
of  this  kind  would  require  a  large  amount  of  time,  but  they 
were  made  during  the  whole  period  of  his  incumbency, 
and  during  the  earlier  part  were  necessarily  by  private,  con- 
veyance. But  as  the  means  of  travel  became  better,  public 
mthods  were  used  more,  and  less  time  was  spent  on  the 
road.  But  these  early  tours  by  private  conveyance,  while 
they  were  paid  for  by  the  superintendent  out  of  his  own 
popket,  and  cost  for  the  tirst  year  nearly  half  of  his  salary. 
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were  of  great  service.  The  disabilities  aiul  conveniences 
of  different  localities  were  observd ;  visits  were  made  to 
districts  distinguished  by  special  or  good  features  and  to 
some  schools  laboring  under  peculiar  disadvaniages.  The 
history  and  progress  of  the  schools  in  the  counties  visited 
was  in(|uired  into,  the  friends  of  the  svstem,  teachers  and 
school  officers  were  interviewed  and  the  system  discussed. 
Further,  the  superintendent  made  use  of  the  public  press  at 
every  o])portunit}'.  There  were  many  misconceptions  of 
the  work.  These  had  to  be  corrected  and  its  true  mission 
and  spirit  made  known.  Uniformity  had  to  be  fostered, 
and  a  healthy  public  spirit  created.  The  friends  of  the 
schools  had  to  be  discovered,  supplied  with  arguments  and 
e\'ery  effort  made  to  keep  the  movement  clear  from  sec- 
tional, partisan  and  sectarian  prejudices.  Special  efforts 
were  made  to  show  to  academies,  high  schools  and  colleges 
their  interest  in  the  common  schools  and  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  ministers  of  all  denominations. 

"At  that  day  all  of  these  points,  some  of  which  now  seem 
elementary,  had  to  be  fixed,  and  some  of  them  after  a  hard 
struggle,  and  the  whole  system  had  to  be  purged  of  the 
fatal  taint  of  charity  once  adhering  to  it,  and  especially 
and  after  a  protracted  effort,  lifted  from  the  position  of  a 
l)eneficence  to  a  class  to  that  of  a  fundamental  interest  of 
all  the  State." 

These  earnest  efforts  met  with  great  success.  The  higher 
schools  were  brought  to  see  their  interest  and  duties  in  the 
superintendent's  labors,  and  denominationalism  was  kept 
out  of  the  work.  It  was  the  same  in  the  matter  of  politics. 
Dr.  \\'iley,  a  A\'hig,  was  elected  by  a  Democratic  legisla- 
ture. He  retained  and  voted  on  his  political  convictions, 
l)ut  from  the  day  he  went  into  office  had  no  stronger  friends 
than  W.  W.  Holden,  of  The  Standard,  and  W.  J.  Yates,  of 
The  Charlotte  Democrat,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Dem- 
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ocratic  press/''  Tn  the  same  way  all  the  governors,  from 
1853  until  the  close  of  the  war,  were  Democrats,  as  were 
most  of  the  other  State  ofificers,  but  they  were  the  friends 
of  Dr.  \\'ile_\'.  and  held  up  his  hands  to  the  fullest  extent. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  won  his  position  through  merit,  and 
retained  it  largely  through  a  self-r/^specting  neglect  of  his 
])0:itical  interests,  for  on  one  occasion  the  Democrats  in 
the  legislature  mo^'ed  his  re-election  earl)-  in  the  session  to 
anticipate  the  rise  of  party  feeling  and  to  lessen  the  chances 
for  a  Democratic  opponent. 

The  first  annual  report  of  Dr.  Wiley  ^^•as  made  to  Gov- 
ernor David  S.  Reid,  and  is  dated  January  24,  1854.  It  is 
mainly  a  review  of  the  situation,  pointing  out  the  weak- 
nesses and  difficulties  of  the  schools  and  the  character  of 
the  work  needed  for  the  future,  while  the  survey  of  what 
had  already  been  done  occupies  a  subordinate  place.  It 
may  l)e  well  to  summarize  the  situation  as  it  then  appeared. 

He  gives  the  extent  and  character  of  his  travels  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  for  the  most  part  by  private 
conveyance,  for  only  in  ten  or  twelve  counties  could  access 
be  had  to  the  county  seat  in  any  other  way.  In  his  future 
travels  he  \\as  to  be  governed,  to  some  extent,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  reports  received,  his  object  being  to  visit  the 
counties  that  sent  in  the  least  satisfactory  reports,  to  find 
out  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  to  give  them  advice  and 
information. 

"Every  citizen  of  the  State  ought  to  be  spoken  to.  .  .  . 
I  hope  in  due  time  to  reach  every  man.  .  „  .  There  is 
also  now  a  source,  however  imperfect,  of  information  and  a 
tribunal  to' decide  or  give  opinions,  and  almost  daily  appli- 
cations to  me  demonstrate  to  me  the,  injuries  and  discour- 
agements heretofore  resulting  from  doubts  never  solved, 
difficulties  never  settled,  and  inquiries  never  answered." 

*But  neither  of  these  ])apers,  so  far  as  I  know,  nor  the  Raleigh  Register, 
the  W'hig  organ,  interested  themselves  to  any  great  extent  in  the  agitation 
which  t)roiight  about  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent.  This  honor 
was  left  to  the  Raleigh  Star. 
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To  promote  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  the  system, 
lie  iirepared  a  form  of  certificate  to  be  p-iven  to  the  teacher 
l)y  tlie  committee  of  examination.  "The  grads  are  from 
Xo.  I,  the  highest,  to  No.  5,  the  lowest,  on  the  studies  of 
spelHno-.  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  gram- 
mar." Under  the  law  the  chairman  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents was  authorized  to  refuse  payment  to  a  teacher 
w  ho  held  no  certificate.  These  certificates  were  good  only 
in  the  county  where  issued,  and  were  to  be  renewed  Annu- 
ally. From  these  it  was  hoped  that  the  happiest  results 
would  follow. 

"A  crying  evil  in  the  State  was  the  multiplicity  and  fre- 
quent change  of  text-books,  by  which  expenses  are  accu- 
mulated on  parents  and  guardians,  the  progress  of  the 
school  retarded,  and  teachers  greatly  embarrassed  by  hav- 
ing large  schools  with  nearly  every  child  in  a  class  by  itself. 
I  have  often  been  called  on  to  interfere  in  this  matter,  and 
ha\'e  felt  it  my  duty  to  use  such  exertions  as  the  law  would 
authorize.  The  object  of  my  efforts  was,  first,  to  drive 
from  our  schools  bad  books;  second,  to  prevent  frequent 
and  injurious  changes — injurious  alike  to  parents  and  to 
pupils:  and  third,  to  secure  the  use  of  a  uniform  series, 
whereby  expense  would  be  avoided  and  teachers  would  be 
enabled  to  arrange  their  pupils  in  classes."* 

His  efforts  were  directed  largely  to  securing  the  best 
books  for  the  schools. 

"Not  willing  to  reconnnend  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of 
the  State  books  which  do  it  injustice,  I  notified  publishers 
that  I  would  not  apjirove  of  any  geography  unless  I  was 
allowed  to  alter  and  correct  the  text  so  far  as  relates  to 
North  Carolina.  The  publishers  of  different  works  con- 
sented, and,  ha\ing  selected  Mitchell's  Intermediate  Geog- 
raphy as  best  suited  under  all  the  circumstances  for  our 

■"As  early  as  1S53  there  was  a  proposition  from  Pasquotank  county  to 
furnish  hooks  to  the  pupils  at  government  expedse.  The  ]:iroposition  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  from  other  (|uarters. 
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common  schools,  T  prepared  an  appendix,  which,  in  a  new 
edition  o  (the  work,  with  a  full  and  new  map  of  North  Cara- 
Hna,  is  now  coming  out.     .     .     .     The  new  edition  will  be 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  all  our  schools  and  will  con- 
tain, besides  the  new  map,  several  engravings  illustrating 
the  description  of  our  State.     .     .     .     The  time  is  coming 
when  very  material  changes  will  be  effected  in  the  routes 
of  commerce.     All  things  considered,  the  finest  agricul- 
tural country  in  the  world  is  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.     .     .     .     Betw^een  the  nearer  Atlantic 
and  this  vast  granary  of  the  West  and  Southwest  stands 
the  interposing  barrier  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  long 
thought  to  be  an  impassable  wall,  and  a  limit  to  the  iron 
track  of  commerce.     But  modern  science  has  overcome 
greater  difticulties  to  secure  that  modern  desideratum,  the 
shortest  passage,  and  the  gallant  States  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia  are  already  storming  these  heights  with   every 
prospect  of  success.     South  Carolina  will  follow  in  the  as- 
sault, and  none  of  these  have  so  great  inducements  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise  as  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
■Nearly  midway  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate,  is  the  unchangeable,  safe  and  capacious 
harbor  of  Beaufort;  and  from  hence  through  our  fertile 
upland  slopes  and  the  gorges  of  our  own  beautiful  moun- 
tains, lies  the  shortest  route  to  the  great  Southwest.     To 
foreshadow  the  grand  commercial  destiny  we  might  attain 
on  the  youthful  mind  of  the  State  and  prepare  it  to  grasp 
and  realize  the  magnificent  consummation,  I  took  much 
pains  to  have  all  the  proposed  railroads  over  the  moun- 
tains and  their  bearings  and  connections  made  familiar  to 
the  publishers  of  the  geography  in  question.     .     .     .     The 
State  already  occupies  in  the  work  the  largest  space  of  any 
other,  with  its  railroad  routes  noticed,  and  Beaufort  hand- 
somely described." 

In  the  matter  of  school  Readers  Dr.  Wiley  did  not  make 
a  rccomnienflntion,  for  reasons  as  follows: 
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"It  is  well  known  that  a  few  years  ago  I  undertook  to 
make  a  series  of  North  Carolina  Readers,  and  published  the 
most  important  number,  for  advanced  schools,  containing 
a  familiar  history  and  description  of  the  State,  with  conv 
positicMis  in  prose  and  verse  by  distinguished  North  Caro- 
linians. Its  object  was  obvious;  and  to  all  acquainted  with 
our  peculiar  position,  our  desponding  and  enoneous  esti- 
mate of  our  resources,  and  the  history  of  that  singular  and 
remarkable  exodus  or  emigration  which  for  years  has  re- 
tarded our  progress  in  every  species  of  improvement,  the 
uses  of  such  a  work,  well  compiled,  were  fully  apparent." 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Dr.  ^^^iley  had  it  at  heart  to 
make  a  g'ood  series  of  home  readers.  His  own  book  had 
been  recommended  by  all  the  colleges  and  many  academies 
before  his  appointment  as  superintendent,  but  he  knew^  ijs 
defects,  and  also  dtermined  to  make  no  profit  out  of  any 
school  book  used  during  his  term  of  office.  He  thereupon 
began  negotiations  to  induce  some  publisher  to  take  the 
reader  at  the  original  cost,  on  condition  that  he  would  em- 
ploy Professor  Hubbard,  of  the  University,  "or  some  other 
person,  of  equal  taste  and  abiHty,  to  alter  my  work  and 
complete  the  series." 

Dr.  W'ilev  proposed  also,  under  an  arrangement  which 
he  termed  "medical  school,"  to  give  the  few  individuals  in  a 
community  who  were  accustomed  to  spend  money  for  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  at  a  distance  a  large  control  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  district,  thus  securing  a  better  school 
for  the  home  district,  arousing  interest  in  the  home  school, 
and  saving  money. 

The  prospects  and  necessity  of  normal  schools  were  also 
considered.  Teachers  were  already  being  educated  in  the 
Normal  College  in  Randolph  county  in  return  for  a  loan 
made  by  the  State.  "Let  it  be  universally  understood,"  he 
adds,  "that  colleges,  academies,  and  common  schools  are 
all  bnnnd  np  in  one  common  interest  and  that  the  conunon 
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schools  arc  to  the  academies  and  colleges  what  the  back 
country  is  to  commercial  cities." 

The  subject  of  escheats  was  discussed.  These  had  been 
transferred  io  the  Uni\-ersity  after  the  State  had  exhausted 
its  resources  in  trying  to  enforce  payment.  Later  they 
were  retransferred  to  the  literary  fund,  and  a  suit  was 
brought  in  the  Supreme  court  of  the  United  States  to  test 
the  legality  of  the  act.  Agents  were  appointed  to  hunt  up 
this  species  of  property  and  prosecute  the  claims  of  the  lit- 
erary fund.  *  He  combats  vigorously  the  strange  and  fool- 
ish idea  that  a  free  school  was  a  place — 
"where  entire  freedom  of  action  is  to  be  guaranteed  to  the 
pupil ;  and,  entertaining  these  erroneous  notions,  parents 
not  unfrequently  prevent  the  improvement  of  their  child- 
ren by  refusing  to  permit  them  to  be  corrected  or  submit 
to  disci|)]ine  necessary  to  chasten  and  restrain  the  wayward 
disposition  and  the  prurient  passions  of  youth. 

"Efforts  to  promote  the  love  of  home  in  the  plastic  na- 
ture of  childhood  are  peculiarly  becoming  in  North  Caro- 
lina, a  State  where  the  want  of  this  attachment  and  its  ruin- 
ous eiTects  are  eloquently  recorded  in  deserted  farms,  m 
wide  wastes  of  guttered  sedge  fields,  in  neglected  resources 
in  the  absence  of  improvements,  and  in  the  hardships,  sacri- 
fices, and  sorrows  of  constant  emigration.  Our  State  has 
long  been  regarded  by  its  own  citizens  as  a  mere  nursery 
to  grow  up  in,  and,  froin  my  earliest  youth,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  sad  effects  of  this  in  the  families  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, many  of  such  being  scattered  from  the  homes  of  their 
nativity  over  the  wide  Southwest." 

He  adds  statistics  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  since 
1840.  In  1850  the  schools  had  been  in  operation  about 
nine  years,  and  the  increase  of  the  white  population  had 
been  about  12  per  cent.  In  1840  there  were  19,483  pupils 
in  schools  of  all  grades;  in  1850  there  were  100,591,  or  an 

*In  1855  escheats  had  been  restoren  to  the  \iniverfity. — ^lanly  to  Wiley, 
Februarv  16,  rSyS 
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increase  of  500  per  cent.  In  1840  there  were  632  schools; 
in  1850  there  were  2,131  schools  in  70  counties,  and  per- 
haps 2,500  in  all;  increase  in  thirteen  years,  400  per  cent, 
in  1840  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  were  14,937;  in 
1853  there  were  83,873  in  70  counties,  which  would  indi- 
cate 95,000  for  the  whole  State,  or  an  increase  of  600  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  colleges  ajid  academies 
increased  in  attendance  by  150  to  200  per  cent.  The  value 
of  the  apparatus  was  three  times  as  much,  the  number  of 
grammars  and  geographies  sold  five  times  as  many,  and  the 
number  of  good  scholars  three  times  as  many.  It  was  not 
claimed  that  all  the  common  schools  were  as  good  as  the 
subscription  schools  broken  down,  but  it  was  claimed  for 
every  one  thus  broken  down  there  were  two  just  as  good  in 
its  place,  besides  three  or  four  other  schools  not  so  good. 
The  averag-e  time  during  which  the  schools  were  kept  open 
was,  for  the  whole  State,  about  four  months.  From  the 
progress  made  in  these  ten  years  Dr.  Wiley  estimated  that 
the  nexet  generation  would  have  50  per  cent  les  of  ignor- 
ance than  the  one  then  on  the  stage  of  action. 

'T  feel  bound  to  say  that  money  is  not  our  greatest  want, 
and  that  the  places  where  the  highest  salaries  are  paid  are 
not  generally  those  which  have  succeeded  best.  We  want 
more  efficient  management,  a  constant  embodiment  and 
expression  of  public  opinion,  a  watchful  supervision,  a  lib- 
eral course  of  legislation,  good  officers,  and  patience  and 
energy  in  all  having  an  official  position  in  the  system." 

Again,  he  says  in  his  special  report  on  the  same  sub- 
ject : 

"T  admit  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  attend 
school  go  but  a  few  days  in  the  year  and  learn  but  little ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  very  important  consider- 
ation that  many  of  these  are  the  children  of  those  w'ho 
never  went  a  day  to  school  themselves.  Into  a  mind  wholly 
ignorant  it  is  hard  for  the  light  to  penetrate,  and  a  man 
who  does  not  know  the  alphabet  is  not  sufficiently  enlight- 
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ened  to  feel  his  ignorance  or  to  appreciate  a  higher  state  of 
improvement.  He  is  not  upon  the  ladder  of  knowledge  at 
all,  and  can,  therefore,  see  no  one  above  him,  but  as  sopn 
as  he  makes  a  start  he  can  begin  to  understand  his  relative 
position.  Hence  the  children  of  ignorant  parents,  who  get 
a  little  smattering  of  knowledge  at  our  common  schools, 
will  feel  their  wants  when  they  take  their  positions  in  life, 
and  their  children,  if  the  same  facilities  remain,  will  be 
much  better  educated.  This  is  a  conclusion  that  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  and  as  a  large  majority  of  the  children  of  that 
large  part  of  our  population  who  cannot  read  at  all  are 
learning  a  little  at  our  common  schools,  we  may  boldly  as- 
sert that  in  the  second  generation  that  dark  belt  that  cov- 
ers the  sixth  of  our  moral  surface  will  nearly  wholly  dis- 
appear, leaving  only  a  dim  outline  to  indicate  iis  former  ex- 
istence." 

With  the  founding  of  the  common  schools  came  two 
great  problems  to  their  managers : 

"First.  How  were  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  old-field 
school-teachers  to  be  utilized  in  a  system  of  one  genius,  one 
law,  and  one  end,  when  to  each  his  own  school  had  long 
been  the  educational  world,  of  which  he  was  the  center  and 
sovereign?  These  teachers  were  our  only  capital,  of  the 
kind  with  which  to  begin,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  easier 
to  prepare  a  new  generation  of  employees  in  any  business 
than  to  break  in  old  ones  long  accustomed  to  their  own 
diverse  ways." 

But  the  managers  of  the  common  schools  could  not  wait, 
and  they  had  no  means  of  training,  besides  it  would  h-;ve 
been  unjust  an  dimpolitic  to  set  aside  the  old-field  veter- 
ans as  a  class,  while  their  opposition  to  the  new  system 
would  have  insured  its  failure.  "And  yet  to  work  them 
into  a  homogeneous  and  progressive  system  under  a  gen- 
eral law,  to  subject  them  to  annual  examinations  and  hce.n- 
sure,  and  to  grade  their  attainments,  was  a  task  requiring 
the  greatest  patience,  tact,  and  powers  of  organization," 
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The  next  question  was  how  to  find  the  1,500  or  2,000  more 
teachers  that  were  needed  at  once,  for  the  position  was  con- 
sidered humble  and  the  salary  was  small.  The  situation  was 
delicate  and  the  superintendent  was  aware  of  its  character. 
The  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  common  schools  must 
both  multiply  and  improve  the  teachers  whom  they  needed. 
There  was  no  other  practicable  method. 

The  first  step  was  the  establishing  of  examining  boards 
in  all  the  counties.  This  was  no  easy  task,  for  there  was.no 
salary  and  no  influence  attached,  and  its  objects  seemed  to 
aim  at  individual  freedom  and  made  it  unpopular,  but  after 
^while  these  examining  boards  were  paid  and  their  value 
increased.  The  certificates  issued  allowed  the  party  to 
teach  for  one  year  and  in  one  county  only.  It  was  found 
that  perpetual  permission  to  teach  caused  retrogression  on 
the  part  of  the  party  holding  such  a  certificate,  and  confin- 
ing the  license  to  one  county  was  necessary  to  give  such 
counties  as  desired  it  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  standard 
of  their  own  schools.  Few  young  people  dependent  on 
their  own  resources  cared  to  go  into  the  schools,  but  the 
superintendent  used  all  available  means  to  bring  to  the.  at- 
tention of  such  people  a  realization  of  the  avenue  of  ad- 
vancement open  to  them  through  the  schools.  To  carry 
out  these  plans  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with  low  grades. 
His  rule  was  to  authorize  the  issue  of  certificates  to  per- 
sons who  could  teach  only  spelling,  reading,  writmg,  and 
arithmetic,  and  who  received  low  grades  on  those  subjects, 
but  none  were  to  be  relicensed  with  such  a  grade,  and  all 
with  grades  below  the  first  were  expected  to  improve  w4th 
each  new  examination.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  was 
possible  to  make  the  requirements  for  No.  i  exacting.  Of 
the  successes  of  this  system  Dr.  Wiley  says : 

''Progress  could  be  more  easily  marked  when  there  were 
so  many  grades ;  even  the  least  advancement  could  be  grad- 
ed, and  advancement  became  the  order  of  tfie  day.  Some 
of  the  very  best  teachers  and  most  useful  members  of  socie- 
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ty  grew  from  the  lowest  grades;  young  persons,  shut  in  Ijv 
poverty  and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  would  follow  my  ad- 
vice and  teach  on  low  certificates,  studying  as  they  taught, 
and  as  they  acquired  means  would  attend  higher  schools, 
and  then  go  on  step  by  step  to  the  most  resi)ectab]e  posi- 
tions in  life." 

There  were  at  this  time  few  women  in  the  schools.  In 
some  counties  there  were  none.  He  urged  repeatedly  that 
they  be  encouraged  to  teach.  In  his  second  annual  letter 
to  county  superintendents  he  says: 

"Encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  very  poor,  and  espe- 
cially poor  females,  to  become  teachers 

"There  is,  however,  a  class,  a  numerous  class,  who  are 
hired  out  to  field  labor,  and  many  of  these,  if  properly 
awakened,  could  become  excellent  teachers,  and  make 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  by  their  present  occupations.  . 

"But  a  helpless  female,  who  can  not  push  her  fortune,  in 
the  world,  and  yet  is  born  dependent  on  the  labor  of  her 
own  hands,  when  started  on  such  a  career,  fairly  electrifies 
surrounding  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  is  a  standing  mir-  i 
acle  performed  by  means  of  our  common  schools.  Ima- 
gine a  girl — you  can  see  them  in  your  own  neighborhood — 
a  girl  with  natural  sensibilities  and  capabilities — for  heart 
and  mind  are  inherited  bv  all  ranks  and  classes — but  from 
her  very  infancy  pushed  into  rude  contact  with  the  world, 
it  being  necessary  for  her  own  existence  or  that  of  her  pa- 
rents that  she  be  hired  out  to  wages.  What  is  the  hope  be- 
fore her?  In  the  factories  she  may  make  $4  to  $6  per 
month,  and  may  preserve  her  character,  though  inhahng  a 
noisome  atmosphere.     In  the  fields  she  may  earn  $3  per 

month Or  such  a  one  may,  for  board  and  coarse 

clothes,  go  into  domestic  service 

"There  is  another  road  open  to  such  a  one,  leading  from 
want  and  social  inferiority  to  independence,  to  respect,  and 
to  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  it  lies  through  our  com- 
mon schools 
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"And  females,  for  certain  classes,  make  the  best  teachers. 
They  are  more  patient,  more  easily  win  the  affections  of  the 
}oung.  and  are  more  likely  to  mold  to  virtuous  and  refined 
sentiments  the  plastic  nature  of  childhood." 

The  schools  needed  all  the  help  and  encourag-ement  that 
could  be  drawn  from  the  enthusiasm  of  their  superintend- 
ent, for  his  correspondence  shows  that  the  complaints  were 
neither  few  in  number  nor  insignificant  in  character.  Alany 
districts  were  careless.  In  some  cases  the  money  was  not 
appropriated  and  no  schools  were  held  for  several  years, 
^ilany  of  the  teachers  were  incompetent.  The  committees 
had  to  take  as  teachers  persons  who  had  never  studied 
English  grammar  or  geography.  It  was  necessary  to  em- 
ploy those  who  could  only  spell  and  read  and  who  had  only 
a  moderate  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  for  these  were  the 
only  kind  to  be  had,  while  in  some  districts  no  children  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  study  grammar.  Manv  school 
committees  refused  to  serve.  Some,  if  not  actually  dis- 
honest, were  careless,  ad  there  had  been  no  machinerv  l)v 
which  they  could  be  brought  to  a  strict  account.  In  some 
counties,  prior  to  1853,  there  had  been  no  chairman  for 
two  }-ears  and  in  some  sections  the  common  schools  were 
patronized  only  by  those  who  were  too  poor  to  do  better, 
and  from  one  county  it  was  reported  that  some  districts  had 
liad  no  schools  in  four  or  five  years.  There  was  sometimes 
trouble  \\ith  the  county  chairmen,  who  either  failed  or  re- 
fused to  report,  and  in  a  few  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fine  ihem  for  their  neglect.  In  some  cases,  so  imperfectlv 
was  the  common  school  idea  recognized,  people  moved 
mto  the  school  house  and  had  to  be  dispossessed  by  process 
of  law.  In  some  places  there  was  trouble  over  the  age 
limit.  J'ersons  over  21  years  of  age  vv'ould  attend  the 
schools  and  thus  crowd  out  the  younger  pupils.  Trouble 
also  arose  from  the  passing  of  pupils  from  one  school  dis- 
trict to  another.  One  case  was  reported  where  the  teacher 
was  required  to  receive  pupils  coming  from  another  dis- 
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trict,  but  to  charge  them  tuition,  which  the  committee  un- 
dertook to  appropriate  for  their  own  benefit !  Some  coun- 
ties would  now  and  then  refuse  to  levy  any  tax  at  all  for 
the  schools,  and  the  amount  due  from  the  literary  fund  was 
too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  value.  The  schools  were 
usually  held  in  the  fall,  since  this  was  the  season  when 
})upils  could  be  most  easily  spared  from  the  work  of  the 
farm ;  they  were  then  crowded  with  the  larger  boys  and 
girls,  who  monopolized  the  teacher  and  cut  out  the  smaller 
pupils.  It  was  proposed  to  obviate  this  dif^culty  by  hold- 
ing two  sessions  instead,  one  in  the  fall  and  one  in  the 
•spring,  for  young  pupils  especially.  The  latter  were  to  be 
taught  by  women,  who  were  cheaper  than  men.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  free  negroes  in  the  common  schools 
also  came  up,  and  there  was  at  least  one  case  where  a  com- 
mitteeman insisted  that  they  attend.  There  was  also  more 
or  less  discussion  as  to  whether  "silent"  schools  were  su- 
perior to  "noisy"  schools,  or  vice  versa.  New  committees  on 
coming  into  office  would  sometimes  expel  the  teacher  em- 
ployed by  the  former  committee  and  put  in  a  new  one,  or 
they  would  notify  him  to  quit  and  refuse  to  pay  his  salary. 

These  w^re  some  of  the  many  questions  that  came  to 
the  superintendent  for  adjudication  and  settlement.  There 
was  also  talk  of  repealing  the  law.  This  had,  of  course,  a 
depressing  eiTect  on  the  superintendent  and  shows  itself 
in  his  report.  Dr.  Wiley  discusses  in  his  secona  report  the 
leading  features  of  the  schools  as  follows: 

A  stricter  and  more  uniform  and  patient  attention  to  the 
execution  of  the  law.  Annual  reports  from  the  counties 
should  be  insisted  on,  together  with  a  certificate  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  accounts  from  the  committee  of  finance, 
authenticated  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  court.  This  re- 
quirement would  compel  more  accurate  accounts  to  be 
kept,  for  while  the  greater  part  of  the  money  had  passed 
through  honest  hands ;  "doubtless  a  sum  sufficent  to  pay 
a  superintendent  for  twenty  years  has  been  carelessly  hand- 
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led,  to  say  the  least."  When  the  county  chairmen  found 
that  strict  accounts  were  not  required  of  them,  they  in  turn 
relaxed  their  requirements,  and  after  twelve  years  there  was 
"a  universal  complaint  that  committees  will  not  make  the 
proper  returns." 

The  second  subject  demanding  careful  attention,  wise 
oversight,  and  constant  exertion  by  some  systematic  means, 
was  the  improvement  of  teachers.  There  had  been  great 
complaint  in  regard  to  them;  some  were  incompetent, 
some  were  unfaithful,  and  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  always  the  want  of  money  which  makes  indifTerent 
teachers.  The  salaries  paid  were  not  large,  but  poor  teach-- 
ers  were  paid  as  much  as  good  ones,  and  still  better  ones 
mig-ht  be  employed  for  the  same  money. 

"On  the  contrary,  large  salaries  under  the  old  regula- 
tions would  often  enhance  the  nuisance;  it  would  be  an. in- 
ducement to  imposters  and  adventurers  to  swarm  among 
us  in  pursuit  of  the  sums  thrown  out  to  attract  the  attention 
and  excite  the  enterprise  of  such  characters.  Have  it  un- 
derstood that  $50  to  $75  per  month  were  to  be  paid  to  those 
who  would  fill  in  so  many  days  in  a  school  house,  and  that 
no  evidence  of  moral  character,  and  no  certificate  as  to 
mental  qualifications  from  those  capable  of  judging,  and  no 
reports  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duties  were  to  be  required,  and  you  will  have  not  the  mere- 
ly indififerent  teachers  and  respectable  and  moral  persons 
now  so  much  complained  of,  but  every  ignorant  neighbour- 
hood, from  the  seaboard  to  the  mountains,  infested  and 
overrun  by  plausible,  worthless,  and  dangerous  characters, 
setting  on  foot  all  sorts  of  intrigues,  imposing  on  the  cred- 
ulity of  the  simple-minded,  and  even  conspiring  with  local 
speculators  to  obtain  and  divide  with  them  the  tempting 
spoils." 

Normal  schools  were  needed,  but  they  were  rather  the 
result  than  the  cause  of  an  advanced  state  of  education. 
Teachers  were  to  be  examined  yearly.     This  was  found  to 
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l)e  a  hard  rule  to  enforce,  but  the  examining'  committee 
were  steacHly  supported  by  the  superintendent,  and  as  re- 
fractory teachers  saw  that  the  officers  supported  each  other, 
lliev  were  glad  to  give  in  and  pass  the  examinations.  Fur- 
ther, the  schools  were  beginning  to  conmiand  the  sympa- 
ihv  and  respect  of  other  branches  of  education: 

"Professors  in  colleges,  male  and  female,  reposing  a  con- 
fidence for  which  I  am  grateful,  have  tried  to  strengthen 
mv  hands,  and  I  have  felt  proud  of  the  fact  tluii  smce  my 
term  of  ofiice  began  common  schools  have  enlisted  interest 
and  received  respect  in  every  male  college  and  nearly  every 
female  one  in  the  State,  and  from  the  conventions  of  both 
])()litical  parties." 

Another  means  of  improvement  recommended  to  teach- 
ers was  the  formation  of  teachers'  library  associations. 

"Everv  trade  and  profession  should  be  learning  by  ex- 
perience; but  how  many  teachers  in  North  Carolina  have 
read  one  single  book  giving  an  account  of  the  experience 
and  improvements  in  their  profession  in  other  places?.  .  ... 
The  legislature  should  pass  a  general  act  of  incorporation, 
giving  corporate  existence  and  privileges,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  superinten- 
dents, and  the  teachers  of  each  county  and  committees  of 
examination;  and  an  appropriation  of  $1  or  more  for  each 
school  district.  .  .  .  should  be  made  for  a  foundation.  Let 
the  chairman  be  librarian,  with  a  certain  remuneration,  and 
let  each  teacher  pay  50  cents,  more  or  less,  annually,  for 
the  privilege  of  membership.  The  superintendent  can  fur- 
nish or  recommend  a  list  of  books,  in  conjunction,  with  the 
chairman ;  and  each  teacher  who  joins  should  have  the  fact 
stated  on  his  certificate.  .  .  .  These  associations  will  in- 
crease in  consequence;  they  will  form  meeting  places  for 
teachers  to  assemble  and  discuss  the  affairs  of  education, 
and  furnish  proper  places  for  lectures  by  superintendents 
and  others;  besides,  when  the  minds  of  teachers  are  thus 
brought  in  contact,  the  superior  intellects  will  diffuse  them- 
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selves  and  be  reflected  in  the  action  of  all  the  teachers  in 
the  association." 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  report  Dr.  \\'iley  emphasizes  still 
more  the  necessity  of  org-anizing,  throng"hout  the  State, 
teachers'  ]il)rary  associations. 

"With  snch  an  organization  the  following  effects  may 
be  confidently  anticipated :  The  first  appropriation,  small 
as  it  is.  wonld  bny  a  snfficient  number  of  copies  of  Page's 
work  on  teaching,  Xorthend's,  or  any  other,  for  all  the 
teachers  in  the  county.  Some  four  or  five  works  on  such 
subjects  might  be  selected  and  enough  of  each  purchased 
to  have  one  book,  at  the  least,  for  every  member.  x\ncl  if 
only  one-third  of  the  common-school  teachers  of  North 
Carolina  could  be  induced  to  read  the  mos:  mdifferent 
work  on  teaching,  what  a  vast  change  would  soon  be  per- 
ceptible I .  .  .  .  Scatter  judiciously  over  the  State  good 
:upies  of  any  good  work  on  teaching  and  it  will  create  a 
revolution.  Hitherto  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
other  plan  than  the  old  provincial  one,  with  no  blackboard, 
no  oral  instruction,  no  lectures,  no  inducement  to  study 
but  the  whip,  no  evidence  of  proficiency  but  the  sum  stated 
on  the  slate,  without  a  word  as  to  how  it  was  arrived  at, 
no  admitted  indications  of  industry  but  a  loud  babel  of 
sounds,  etc.  Teachers  have  no  fixed  plans  tor  their  own 
improvement— -none  for  the  scholars.  The  only  labor  is  to 
fill  out  the  time ;  the  only  object  to  get  the  public  money." 

Other  objects  to  be  secured  by  the  teachers'  library  asso- 
ciations were  the  insuring  an  active  person  as  the  head  of 
the  examining  committee  and  insuring  a  committee.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  a  communion  of  feeling  and  ideas  would  be 
I  effected  among  the  teachers  : 

'"They  will  have  something  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class 
— a  common  bond  of  union,  a  place  to  meet  and  exchange 
thoughts....  Teachers  will  feel  themselves  enhanced  in 
public  estimation,  and  they  will  have  a  body,  a  society,  to 
defend,  to  ])romote,  to  improve:  and  by  all  efforts  to  ele- 
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vate  their  society  and  make  if  respected  they  will  be  indi- 
vidually benefited." 

These  library  associations  would  also  furnish  vital  me- 
diums through  which  to  effect  the  interest  and  progress  of 
common  schools  and  enlist  the  aid  of  public-spirited  and 
philanthropic  citizens.  The  views  of  the  superintendent  on 
these  and  similar  lines  are  reinforced  by  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  State  superintendents  and  others. 

Another  vital  point  demanding  constant  care  and  atten- 
tion was  the  discipline  in  the  schools.  "How  often  do  I 
hear  the  complaint  that  teachers  consider  that  they  have  to 
fill  out  merely  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  make  it  their 
greatest  object  to  kill  time  instead  of  improving  it."  It  was 
charged  that  bad  habits  were  not  forgotten  and  no  good 
ones  acquired;  parents  were  put  to  expense  and  children 
put  back  by  a  constant  change  of  books,  while  no  efforts 
were  made  to  classify  the  children,  "and  a  school  of  fifty 
scholars  will  have  forty  classes,  each  class  thus  having  but 
a  verv  few  minutes  to  recite  in  and  the  teacher  no  time  for 
lectures,  explanations,  or  oral  instructions.  Seven  hours 
are  enough  for  school  hours  in  the  twenty-four;  and  ten 
recitations,  fifteen  at  the  furthest,  are  as  many  as  can  be 
well  made  and  heard  in  seven  hours,  except  recitations  by 
those  learning  their  letters.  Oral  instruction  is  coming 
more  and  more  in  vogue."  Dr.  Wiley  then  recounts  his  ^ 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  proper  classification  of  the  child- 
ren: ; 

'T  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  arrangements  to  have 
the  children  classified,  and  to  get  into  use  one  uniform  sys-  ' 
tem  of  good  books,  to  insure  this  end  of  classifying  the 
pupils,  to  save  cost,  to  have  good  sources  of  instruction  in 
the  schools,  and  to  have  the  young  mind  of  the  State  in  its  , 
plastic  condition  learning  about  North  Carolina  and  learn-  ■ 
ing  to  love  the  State  and  to  take  an  interest  Jn  its  insti-  ; 
tutions.     This  of  itself  would  make  a  great  revolution  in  : 
time.     How  could  we  feel  an  abiding  interest  in  the  com- j 
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mon  schools,  or  in  any  other  institution  of  the  State,  when 
under  the  old  way  of  doing-  thino-s  we  were  educated  to  love 
and  respect  every  other  country  and  the  affairs  of  every 
other  country  more  than  our  own?" 

Of  his  own  duties  he  savs : 

"The  head  of  the  common  school  system  ought  to  study ; 
like  the  leader  of  an  army,  he  ought  to  have  the  whole  field 
before  him  and  to  initiate  every  general  movement  with 
great  care.  He  oug-ht  to  study  other  systems  as  well  as  our 
own :  he  needs  a  previous  preparation  just  as  much  as  a 
lawyer,  engineer,  or  physician.  .  .  .  Knowing  that  States 
never  do  things  as  well  or  carefully  as  individuals  or  pri- 
vate companies,  I  have  endeavored  to  prepare  myself  in 
the  midst  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  read  and  writ- 
ten on  the  road,  and  procured  and  studied  all  the  lights  I 
could,  and,  as  I  could  catch  time,  endeayored  to  look  over 
our  whole  system  and  examine  it  in  its  details  and  in  its 
general  bearings." 

Of  the  need  and  importance  of  teachers'  institutes  he 
says : 

"When  traveling,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  character 
of  the  State,  I  often  undertook  to  deliver  lectures,  and  I 
was  of  opinion  that  many  who  heard  me  began  to  feel  a 
new  interest  in  the  cause.  But  many  of  our  so-called  intelli- 
gent people  would  not  attend,  looking  on  the  whole  corn- 
mon  school  machinery  as  not  intended  for  them ;  and  they, 
whom  they  called  the  common  people,  had  no  excitement 
to  draw  them  out,  no  example  of  interest  set  by  others, 
while  teachers,  afraid,  no  doubt,  of  exposing  themselves  Jn 
some  way,  rarely  ever  attended.  Hence,  speech  making  in 
North  Carolina  was  not  calculated  much  to  advance  the 
cause." 

Then,  mindful  of  the  criticisms  which  came  pouring  in 
on  him  and  of  the  political  sword  suspended  always  above 
bis  head,  he  modestlv  savs  of  his  own  work : 
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"I  was  conscious  that  more  was  expected  of  me  than 
could  1)6  accomplished  by  mortal  man,  in  the  time,  with 
e\'en  more  means  at  his  disposal — that  I  was,  in  fact,  ex- 
pected to  do  in  two  short  years,  with  none  to  help  and  all 
lo  criticise,  what  legislators  and  officers  and  people,  by 
cheerful  co-operation  and  patient  effort,  with  full  confi- 
dence in  each  other  and  every  disposition  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  each  other,  ought  to  be  proud  to  be-  aole  to  ac- 
complish in  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  what  it  had  taken 
such  efforts  longer  time  to  effect  in  other  places.  I  felt,  too 
-  -not  a  pleasant  reflection  to  a  sensitive  mind — that  while 
I  was  spending  freely  in  books,  in  postage,  in  travels,  and 
neglecting  more  profitable  sources  of  revenue,  and  not  sav- 
ing much  of  my  salary,  some  were  thinking  I  was  growing 
rich  on  the  public  money  and  robbing  the  schools,  which 
had  lost  many  thousands  for  the  want  of  a  more  efficient 
organization  and  which  contributed  to  my  salary  about  50 
cents  each,  or  in  the  ratio  of  three-quarters  of  i  cent  to  the 
child,  while  I  was  trying  to  save  twenty  times  that  amount 
to  each  on  the  single  small  item  of  books  alone.  ...  I  will 
be  excused  for  saying,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  is  the 
most  important  one  which  can  possibly  come  before  our 
legislature,  and  that  in  common  schools  the  people  are  infi- 
nitely more  interested  than  in  all  the  other  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  country." 

The  year  1855  opened  with  a  revisal  and  reenactment  of 
the  school  law.  There  had  been  much  opposition  to  the 
new  system  developed.  There  had  been  rumors  that  the 
law  of  1852  was  to  be  repealed  and  a  return  to  the  old  de- 
centralized, do-nothing  system  inaugurated — a  "system  of 
nominal  supervision  and  actual  indifference."  But  these 
fears  were  groundless.  The  return  to  the  old  system  was 
not  inaugurated,  and  Dr.  Wiley  was  reelected  to  tJie  place 
of  superintendent  without  opposition  and  by  political  op- 
ponents. 
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There  is  a  vein  of  hope  and  encouragement  in  the  third 
annual  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1855. 

Before  noticing  the  report  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
new  law:  The  act  ratified  February  10,  1855,  defined  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  directed  the  man- 
agement of  the  swamp  lands,  and  regulated  the  common 
schools.  Under  the  act  the  distribution  was  to  be  on  the 
1)asis  of  Federal  population  as  it  had  been  under  the  earlier 
law,  the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  was  re- 
newed, and  each  county  was  to  liave  not  more  than  ten  nor 
less  than  five  local  superintendents  or  committeemen.  The 
chairman  of  these  superintendents  was  to  give  bond,  and 
his  compensation  was  2  1-2  per  cent. ;  the  counties  were  to 
levy  a  tax  not  less  in  amount  than  one-half  of  the  estimated 
amount  to  l)e  recei\'ed  from  the  literary  fund.  In  addition 
to  these,  three  school  committeemen  were  to  be  chosen 
annually  b}"  popular  \-ote.  These  two  boards  were  to  have 
control  of  the  schools  and  to  make  reports  to  the  State 
superintendent.  The  efforts  of  the  superintendent  were 
directed  largely  to  introducing  new  ideas,  to  improving  the 
quality  of  the  teachers,  and  to  securing  punctuality  and 
faithfulness  in  the  disl)ursement  of  money. 

Only  in  two  cases  did  the  failure  to  report  on  the  use 
of  mone}'  indicate  its  misapplication,  and  one  of  these  was 
taken  into  the  courts  more  as  a  matter  of  warning  to  others 
than  with  the  idea  of  prosecution.  A  more  general  know- 
ledge of  the  school  law  and  of  its  objects  and  a  stricter 
attention  to  its  recjuirements  was  needed.  Dr.  Wiley  de- 
sired to  secure  good  examining  committees  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  but  in  this  he  failed.  He 
\\ishe(l  also  to  organize  the  teachers  into  associations.  One 
of  the  matters  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  superin- 
tendent continually  and  enlisted  his  best  efforts  was  the 
desire  to  spread  throughout  the  State  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  its  history  and  resources  and  correct  false  im- 
pressions. The  common-school  class  "imbibed  their  first 
34 
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ideas  from  Ixxjks.  in  which  North  CaroHna,  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  mention  the  State,  was  rejjresented  in 
snch  a  wa\-  as  to  make  impressions  anything-  else  Init  pleas- 
ant to  vonng  imaginations."  On  the  misrepresentations 
and  manifest  injnstice  to  the  State  Dr.  Wiley  rings  the 
changes  time  and  time  again.  Tt  was  against  snch  ideas 
as  these  that  he  had  ■pre])are(l  his  reader  and  the  North 
Carolina  edition  of  Mitchell's  Geography,  and  so  persistent 
and  entlnisiastic  was  he  that  before  the  war  beg-an  his 
reader  had  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
State,  and  there  was  more  knowledge  of  the  State  and  a  ; 
better  appreciation  of  its  resources  than  at  ruiy  previous 
time.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  during  this  year  in 
sui)erintending  the  making  of  the  first  and  second  numbers 
of  his  readers. 

"In  a  short  time  our  whole  school  literature  will  be 
changed ;  a  new  spirit  will  breathe  from  the  pages  where 
our  children  get  their  first  and  most  lasting  mipressions. 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee  from  this  a  great  and 
thorough  revolution  in  ])ublic  sentiment  and  feeling,  ])ro- 
ducing  a  more  homog-eneous  and  i)ublic-spirited  popula- 
tion, ins])iring  res])ect  for  the  common  schools  as  a  great 
ho])e  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  Conunonwealth  and 
reflected  in  all  our  industrial,  social  and  educational  char- 
acteristics." 

He  repeats  his  sug^gestions  in  favor  of  teachers'  library 
associations  which  he  had  previously  made,  and  emphasizes 
their  importance  in  fostering  the  growth  of  knowledge  of 
methods  of  teaching-  and  of  the  history  of  the  schools  of  the 
State.  That  this  knowledge  was  necessary  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  v.hile  the  American  Almanac,  published  in 
Boston,  had  some  mention  of  conunon  schools  in  North 
Carolina,  there  was  none  in  either  of  the  two  leading  alma- 
nacs |)ul)lished  in  the  State. 

I>ut  while  there  were  defects  and  weaknesses,  the  re]M)rt 
for  the   \ear.   as  a   whole,   was   satisfactory      The   re]iorts 
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from  the  counties,  while  not  complete,  were  more  complete 
than  they  had  l)een  in  any  previous  year.  There  were  then 
about  9.000  pupils  in  academies  and  about  1,000  in  col- 
leges. The  male  colleges  numbered  5.  the  female  9,  the 
academies  about  300,  and  the  conunon  schools  about  3,500. 
The  who'e  number  of  counties  was  85;  the  whole  number 
of  districts  in  y^  counties  reporting"  was  2,995:  the  whole 
number  of  schools  taught  in  71  counties,  1.905;  whole 
number  of  children  in  70  counties,  189,562;  whole  number 
attending-  schools  in  y^,  counties,  112,632,  and  those  in 
counties  not  reporting  would  have  probably  swelled  the 
number  to  130,000.  The  number  of  teachers  licensed  in 
^y  counties  was  1,369;  the  average  length  of  the  school 
term  was  al)OUt  four  months;  the  salaries  ranged  from  $10 
to  $13  in  Watauga  County,  and  $11  to  $15  in  Madison,  to 
from  $25  to  $40  in  Carteret  and  New  Hanover.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  the  su])erintendent,  "In  all  essen- 
tial points  the  common-school  system  of  North  Carolina 
has  undergone  an  entire  and  cjuiet  re^volution  in  the  last 
three  years."  Reports  had  improved,  salaries  had  im- 
pro\'efl,  and  "our  social  condition  more  than  that  of  appa- 
rently better  favored  regions  has  helped  to  foster  this  sys- 
tem of  schools,  and  our  masses,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
of  the  middle  class,  are  becoming  molded  into  a  homoge- 
neous population,  intelligent,  eminently  republican,  sober, 
calculating,  moral  and  conservative." 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  for.  1856,  coming 
within  less  than  a  year  after  that  for  1855,  is  more  like  a 
si^ecial  report.  In  this  report  the  chief  matters  discussed 
are  the  publication  of  the  school  journal  and  the  organiza- 
tit)n  of  a  State  Teachers'  As.sociation.  These  subjects  are 
treated  at  length  later.  In  his  annual  letter  to 
the  county  superintendents,  wdiose  duty  it  was  to  exam- 
ine teachers,  he  notes  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  the  teachers  in  the  last  hve  years.  Then  there  were  per- 
haps two  hundred  teachers  who  held  certiticates  of  charac- 
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Icr  and  ([ualilications  from  examining-  committees,  and 
these  were  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  1856  there  were 
2.000  such  teachers,  all  under  the  spur  of  annual  examina- 
tions— 

"and  of  these  a  considerable  proportion  are  continually  im- 
])r()\ing-,  while  some  of  the  old  incorrigible  nuisances  are 
each  year  cut  ofT  and  their  connection  with  our  educational 
system  severed  forever.  These  are  great  facts ;  they  shoAv 
that  while  we  are  getting  rid  of  bad  material  we  are  sup- 
plying its  ])lace  with  that  which  is  better,  while  of  those 
who  still  continue  to  teach  an  important  number  are  im- 
l)roving.  .  .  .  It  is  right  to  be  predisposed  in  favor  of 
those  who  liave  stood  high  heretofore ;  but  ever  remember 
that  wliile  the  teacher  may  depreciate  in  morals  and  in  in- 
telligence, and  thus  lose  his  relative  position,  he  may  also 
lose  it  bv  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  community.  A 
high  standard  of  cpialification  five  years  ago  is  not  a  high 
standard  now ;  and,  therefore,  let  me  urge  on  you  the  im- 
portance of  granting  no  certificates  without  actual  exami- 
nations. These  examinations  are  not  a  thorough  test,  but 
they  are  a  spur  to  candidates,  and  cause  many  of  them  to 
be  constantly  endeavoring  to  improve,  and  that  is  the 
great  point." 

Dr.  ^A'iley  urg-es  repeatedly  that  mental  qualifications 
should  never  be  substituted  for  "unimpeachable  integrity 
and  moral  character." 

The  fifth  annual  report  was  for  the  year  i857-'58,  but  was 
made  to  the  Assembly  of  i858-'59.  It  notes  satisfactory 
progress  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Staie,  but  there 
were  still  many  things  that  needed  attention  and  improve- 
ment. The  sui)erinten(lent  notes  that  at  that  time  the  num- 
ber of  schools  taught  in  any  one  year  was  not  in  itself  an 
indication  of  increasing  or  failing  enerp-ies  in  the  system, 
for  many  districts  preferred  to  have  a  long  rerm  once  in 
two  years  than  a  short  term  each  year.  A  considerable 
number  of  schoolhouses  had   been  closed   fo-r  temporary 
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reasons — some  for  repairs,  others  to  be  rebuilt  or  removed 
to  a  more  convenient  location.  "Notwithstanding  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  there  is  quite  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment of  this  kind,  and  in  some  places  the  schools  have  been 
stopped  that  the  districts  may  be  laid  off  on  a  better  plan." 
The  estimated  value  of  school  houses  and  lots  was $3 50,000. 
The  sum  expended  in  the  76  counties  reporting  was  $226,- 
238.49 ;  the  sum  expended  in  the  whole  State  was  probably 
$253,000.  The  sum  left  over  in  the  hands  of  chairmen  in 
76  counties  was  $157,519.60,  or  perhaps  $175,000  for  the 
whole  State.  The  number  of  certificates  to  teach  granted 
and  reported  was  2,256,  which  included  214  women  teach- 
ers or  more.  There  were  perhaps  not  fifty  who  taught 
without  license,  while  a  few  years  before  not  one  in  forty 
had  been  licensed.  At  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  teachers 
taught  grammar  and  geography,  while  fifteen  years  before 
this  time  these  subjects  were  not  taught  in  one-fifth  of  the 
schools.  The  average  length  of  the  school  was  four 
months;  the  average  attendance  was  40  pupils,  and  the 
average  salary  about  $24  per  month,  varying  in  different 
locations  and  at  dift'erent  seasons  from  $15  to  $40.  The 
average  amount  expended  on  each  pupil  was  $1.66  2-3, 
while  the  average  cost  to  each  parent  for  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  common  schools  was  about  66  2-3  cents  per 
annum.  The  entire  cost  of  administering  the  school  fund, 
including  expenses  of  every  sort  other  than  teachers'  sala- 
ries, was  less  than  $13,000.  This  meant  that  about  95  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  fund  was  paid  to  teachers. 

For  the  year  ending  with  September,  1857,  the  whole 
number  of  districts  reported  was  3,190,  of  which  2,516 
were  taught.  The  number  of  male  children  in  these  coun- 
ties between  5  and  21  was  reported  as  91,938,  the  females 
81,134;  the  boys  attending  school  were  55,477;  the  girls 
42,167. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  county  superintendents 
was  now  becoming  of  more  importance  and  value  than  he 
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had  been  in  the  past.  He  was  now  something-  more  than 
an  honest  man  and  a  good  financier. 

'"These  officers  and  the  committees  of  examination  mani- 
fest a  much  more  enhghtened  sense  of  the  spirit  of  their 
ol)ligations.  and  very  generahy  the  regulations  for  the  im- 
])ro\-ement  of  teachers  and  for  enhancing  the  usefuhiess  of 
chairman,  are  l^etter  understood  and  ^etter  appreciated. 
The  capacity  of  the  system  for  great  and  continued  im- 
])rovement  is  settled  beyond  dispute,  the  good  al- 
ready done  is  known  and  more  properly  esti- 
mated. Insufficient  local  officers  are  now  much 
less  likely  to  escape  an  awakened  public  attention,  and  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  public  opinion  is  bringing  to  light 
the  defalcations  and  abuses  of  those  who  once  freely  specu- 
lated on  the  public  funds.  .  .  .  There  are  now,  com- 
paratively speaking,  no  frontiers,  no  colonies,  no  obscure 
territories  in  which  such  persons  can  take  refuge  and  be  a 
law  unto  themselves." 

These  sentences  indicate  practices  which  had  grown  u]) 
in  manv  quarters.  Chairmen  were  required  to  give  bond 
for  the  money  passing  through  their  hands,  Init  in  many 
counties  thev  were  allowed  to  hold  over  from  year  to  year 
without  renewing  their  l)onds,  which  not  only  produced 
vexatious  lawsuits,  but  in  some  cases  actual  loss  to  the 
schools.  The  legislature  finalb-  declared  that  the  bond  of 
a  chairman  was  good  against  him  and  his  sureties  as  long- 
as  he  continued  in  office  under  the  bond  and  until  he  set- 
tled his  accounts  with  his  successor,  or  gave  a  new  bond. 
Thev  were  also  required  to  renew  the  bond  annually. 

Dr.  Wiley  reviews  the  prospect  of  the  future  with  hope 
and  encouragement : 

"A  united  people,  a  healthy  and  vigorous  public  senti- 
ment, a  vast  educational  combination,  animated  with  one 
impulse  and  guided  by  fixed,  uniformand  general  princi- 
ples, and  all  operating  to  one  end.  the  impro\ement  of  our 
common  schools.      .      .      .      Ever\-  uiiimprox'ing  and  unim- 
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provable  teacher  in  the  State  will  be  cut  off  after  one  year's 
trial ;  and  none  will  be  licensed  for  one  year  without  prov- 
ing a  good  moral  character  and  showing  respectable  mental 
attainments.  The  entire  corps  of  teachers  will  be  organized 
into  disciplined  bodies,  the  members  losing  their  isolation 
and  feeling  themselves  to  be  parts  of  a  great  system,  learn- 
ing ideas  from  each  other,  zealous  of  the  reputation  of  their 
order,  and  feeling  that  thev  are  acting  in  the  light  of  a 
]Hd)lic  o])inion  from  whose  scrutiny  thev  can  not  escape." 

A  plan  for  a  series  of  district  normal  schools  was  pro- 
])ose(l,  which  were  to  be  inexpensive  and  were  intended 
primarily  for  female  teachers. 

Th  success  of  the  common-school  system  of  North  Caro- 
lina had  been  so  marked  that  it  was  attracting  general  at- 
tention abroad : 

"Three  of  the  most  distinguished  States  of  the  South, 
and  long  considered  our  superiors  in  many  things,  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  to  us  for  light  and  information  on  this 
important  subject.  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
are  disposed  to  copy  our  example ;  many  leading  citizens 
in  each  of  these  noble  Commonwealths,  openly  acknowl- 
edge pur  superiority'  in  erlucational  facilities  and  point  to 
our  course  as  worthy  of  imitation.  .  .  .  Perhaps  no 
State  in  the  South  has  so  respectal)le  an  educational  sys- 
tem as  North  Carolina ;  and  surel_\'  this  is  saying  much  for  a 
State  which  was  once  behind  all  her  sisters." 

It  was  estimated  that  the  schools  brought  into  the  State 
not  less  than  $250,000  annually.  This  was  due  largely  to 
the  ]:)rominent  position  which  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  then  occupied  among  Southern  colleges.  During 
the  year  i858-'59,  out  of  456  students  in  the  institution  39 
were  from  Tennessee;  Louisiana  had  j8  ;  Mississippi,  26; 
Alabama,  21  ;  South  Carolina,  15;  Texas,  15;  Georgia,  14; 
A'irginia,  8;  Kentucky,  4:  Florida,  4:  Arkansas.  2;  Iowa, 
I  ;  New  York.  i. 

A  matter  which  gave  the  school  authorities  nuich  trou- 
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ble  was  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund.  It  produced 
hardship  in  the  large  districts  if  the  same  amount  was  given 
to  each,  and  in  the  small  ones  if  the  division  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  numbers.  The  solution  arrived  at  was  that  the 
districts  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  should  be  only 
one  school  in  each,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
very  small  district  this  was  considered  as  having  an  average 
number  of  children.  Wherever  this  plan  was  adopted  it 
gave  satisfaction  and  put  an  end  to  disputes.  Another 
matter  that  gave  considerable  dissatisfaction,  but  which 
continued  to  be  the  plan  of  administration,  was  the  distri- 
bution of  the  school  fund  on  the  basis  of  Federal  rather 
than  white  population. 

The  report  for  1858  indicates  that  the  progress  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole  was  favorable.  It  opens,  however,  with 
the  characteristic  and  necessary  complaint  that  some  of 
the  counties  were  sl"^w  in  making  their  returns,  and  that 
therefore  the  reports  were  necessarily  imperfect.  There 
was  in  this,  as  in  earlier  reports,  a  manifest  and  lal)orious 
effort  to  figure  ignorance  out  of  existence.  Still,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  schools  was  very  favorable. '  The  sums  reported 
as  in  the  hands  of  chan'men  of  71  counties  (out  of  85)  dur- 
ing the  year  was  $371,320.07;  the  disbursements  were 
$221,132.50,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $152,173.87,  a 
part  of  which  was  to  be  paid  out  soon  for  schools  still  in 
session.  The  number  of  districts  reported  was  3,237: 
number  of  schools  taught,  2,602;  boys  reported,  82,642 ;  in 
school,  57.700;  girls  reported,  74,582;  in  school,  44.587;''' 
average  length  of  school  term,  3.7  months;  average  salary. 
$23.62;  teachers  licensed,  1,994,  of  whom  205  were  women. 
The  hopeful  manifestations  of  progress  were  an  evidently 
increasing  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  subordinate 
officers;  more  energetic  and  enlightened  action  on  the  part 
of  boards  of  county  superintendents ;  the  general,  gradual, 
])ut  certain,  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teachers'  cjualifi- 

""Corrected  returns  show  that  the  whole  ininiber  of  boys  and  girls  taught 
in  1S5S  was  115,855. 
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cations;  obvious  influence  for  good  among  all  classes  and 
in  various  places,  caused  by  unceasing  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nate useful  information  and  statistics;  the  successful  forma- 
tion of  associations  intended  to  comljine  the  exertions  of 
the  friends  of  all  classes  of  general  education;  the  general 
disapparance  of  prejudice  and  the  difficulties  arising  from 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  an  increasing  anmiation  and 
lK-)pefu]ness  on  the  part  of  friends  in  every  part  of  the 
State. 

Chairmen  of  bcoards  of  county  superintendents  took  more 
pains,  as  a  general  ru^e,  and  acted  more  on  system, and  there 
was  less  opportunity  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  tempta- 
tion to  careless  handling  of  money  was  cut  off;  maps  of  the 
counties  and  of  the  districts  were  prepared,  and  more  visits 
were  made  to  the  schools. 

A  new  scliool  register  was  printed  and  sent  out  in  course 
of  the  year.  "Its  advantages  as  a  history  of  our  schools 
are  obvious,  while  it  will  be  a  material  aid  to  the  teacher 
in  preserving  order  and  in  stimulating  the  industrv  of  the 
pupils,  who  will  not  fail  to  remember  that  their  actions 
and  progress  are  being  recorded." 

The  idea  of  school  libraries  was  emphasized  and  a  prop- 
osition made  to  erect  teachers'  halls  in  each  county.  The 
want  of  convenient  and  comfortable  places  of  meeting  had 
been  a  drawback  on  the  usefulness  of  the  examining  com- 
mittees. 

"These  halls  would  in  time  be  filled  with  libraries  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  common  school  officers,  and  thev 
would  furnish  tempting  inducements  for  the  formation  of 
teachers'  associations.  They  would  furnish  points  of  con- 
tact and  intercommunication  for  the  teachers  of  each  coun- 
ty, thus  tending  to  destroy  that  isolation  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  others  so  much  in  the  way  of  their 
improvement  and  so  repressive  of  a  proper  public  spirit 
and  interest  in  their  calling;  and  here  also  the  friends  of  the 
cause  could  and  would  have  opportunities  of  meeting  the 
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teachers  and  officers,  and  would,  from  lime  to  time,  have 
com'ses  of  lectures  delixered  for  their  especial  benefit. 
These  halls  and  their  purposes  would  be  standing  appeals 
to  the  patriotic,  the  benevolent,  and  public-spirited — and 
natives  of  the  comity.  pr()si)ering  in  business  in  distant 
States  and  countries,  Members  of  Congress,  and  public 
bodies  would  make  donations  of  books,  documents,  maps, 
reports,  periodicals,  and  minerals.  They  would  be  exter- 
nal signs  of  the  progress  of  a  moral  cause,  improving  the 
senses  and  exciting  the  patriotic  pride  and  generous  emula- 
tion— considerations  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  friends  of 
common  schools.  The  State  would  also  doubtless  contrib- 
ute public  documents,  and  these  halls  would  in  time  be- 
come, next  to  the  churches  and  court  houses,  the  most 
useful  and  indispensable  puljlic  Imildings  of  the  several 
counties." 

As  to  the  schools  in  general,  Dr.  Wiley  is  very  modest  : 
"The  common  schools  of  the  State  make  little  show  in 
the  world.  The  houses  are  generally  plain,  the  teachers 
modest  and  unpretending,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  offi- 
cers are  the  hard-working  and  simple-minded  yeomanry  of 
the  country.  Even  the  chief  executive  head  of  the  system 
has  no  office  in  the  capitol,  and  there  is  not  connected  with 
anv  of  the  operations  of  the  schools  any  of  those  pompous 
externals  which  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  vulgar-minded.  But  like  every  great  cause,  this  one  is 
striking  its  foots  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  masses 
of  the  connnon  people,  and  the  philosopher  can  easily  see 
that  here  is  the  nursery  of  ])ower  and  dominion." 

The  reports  for  1859  and  i860  were  l)oth  made  to  the 
assembly  of  1860-61,  although  printed  and  published  separ- 
atelv.  They  begin  with  the  usual  com])laint  at  the  vice  of 
tardiness  which  had  characterized  the  local  school  officers 
from  the  beginning ;  but  notwithstanding  such  defects,  the 
]M-ogress  of  the  schools  was  satisfactory.  Returns  had  been 
made  b\-  81  of  the  comities,  but  manv  of  them  were  defec- 
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li\e  in  one  respect  or  another.  The  labor  of  ethicatino-  the 
local  officials  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
full,  accurate,  and  early  returns  was  great.  In  the  leading 
facts  the  re])orts  for  1859  and  i860  differed  only  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  those  for  other  years.  .  Several  of  the 
counties  were  redistricted  by  actual  surveys  and  in  some 
ca.ses  the  schools  had  been  closed  temporarily.  The  dispo- 
sition to  build  new  and  better  houses  was  on  the  increase, 
'idle  salaries  reached  the  maximum  of  the  ante-bellum 
])erio(l  in  1859.  being  $28  on  an  average,  but 'fell  in  i860 
to  $26.  The  receipts  of  school  money  was  $379,842.64  1-4 
in  1859  and  the  disbursements  $235,410.57  1-2,  against 
$408,566.32  received  and  $255,641.12  dislnirsed  in  i860.  As 
has  been  stated  already,  the  sums  reported  as  remaining  in 
hand  were  liable  to  be  paid  out  in  part  for  schools  in  oper- 
ation at  the  time  of  the  report  Init  not  yet  finished.  .\  new 
])hase  of  the  report  appears  in  1859  for  the  first  time  with 
the  reports  from  the  various  counties  of  the  amount  of 
school  taxes  collected  during  the  }ear.  This  was  done  in 
accord  with  an  act  passed  in  1858-59.  Imperfect  reports 
for  the  year  ending  September,  1859.  show  that  in  59  coun- 
ties $73,160  had  been  collected.  The  largesi  amount  col- 
lected in  any  one  county  was  $3,905.04  in  (juilford  ;  Meck- 
lenburg came  next  with  $3,449.98.  In  i860  the  amount 
in  65  counties  was  $75,929.88,  making  an  average  of 
$1,168.02  to  the  county.  This  a\'erage  would  ha\-e  made 
for  the  State  taxes  amounting  to  $100,449.72.  The  dis- 
tricts as  reported  in  1859  were  3,373;  in  i860,  3,488; 
schools  taught.  1859,  2,758;  in  i860,  2,854;  boys  reported 
93,494;  in  school,  61,496;  girls  reported  in  1859,  86,878; 
in  1859,  93,494;  in  school,  61,496;  boys  reported  in  i860 
in  school,  47,442;  girls  reported  in  i860,  88,037;  in  school, 
45-55<^-  teachers  licensed,  1859,  1,843;  ^vomen,  156;  teach 
ers  licensed  in  i860,  2,164;  women,  315.  There  was  m 
these,  as  in  former  reports,  a  strenuous  effort  to  figure  ig- 
norance out  of  the  State,  with  the  same  lack  of  success.    It 
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was  always  impossible  to  get  Dr.  Wiley's  actual  figures  up 
to  his  estimates.  "^^ 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  were  compelled  to  undergo  an- 
nual examinations,  and  these  were  becoming  more  rigid 
from  year  to  year.  The  number  of  women  teachers  was 
increasing,  and'  there  was  not  as  much  disparity  between 
their  wages  and  those  of  men  as  in  other  States. 

"Nor  should  there  be,  for  females  make  much  the  best 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  pecuniary  inducements  to  engage  them  in  the  most 
honorable  calling  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  great  need  of 
their  services  and  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  them, 
will  soon  enlist  a  much  larger  number  in  this  cause.  At 
present  the  proportion  of  female  teachers  is  not  greater 
than  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole  number,  and  it  ought  to  be 
at  least  one-half." 

There  is  less  emphasis  in  these  later  reports  on  the  series 
of  North  Carolina  readers  and  on  the  North  Carolina  edi- 
tion of  Mitchell's  Geography,  the  probable  reason  being 
that  these  had  been  introduced  already  and  had  secured  a 
firm  foothold.  But  the  subject  of  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness  in  the  report 
for  1859.  Dr.  Wiley  confessed  that  "the  nuisance  arising 
from  the  diversity  and  bad  character  of  text-books  is  yet 
far  from  being  removed,"  but  still  he  argued  against  put- 
ting absolute  power  over  this  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
school  authorities  or  in  those  of  the  superintendent.  This 
subject  makes  him.  forget  his  true  position  and  leads  him 
off  into  a  discussion  of  the  great  political  topic  of  the  day 
and  its  relations  to  the  education  of  the  ruling  race,  which 
is  renewed  in  even  more  vigorous  language  in  the  report 
for  i860. 

In  his  eighth  letter  of  suggestions  and  instructions  the 

*According  to  the  census  of  1860  the  total  .school  tax  of  North  Carolina 
for  the  year  endiiiK  June  i,  1S60,  was  l94,73i  ^"icl  the  total  school  attend- 
ance, 116,567. 
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superintendent  discusses  the  growing  need  of  a  graded  sys- 
tem, and  in  1859  the  educational  association  appointed  a 
conunittce  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  system  in  use  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  horizontal,  fur- 
nishing but  one  grade  of  education  for  all,  and  thus  meet- 
ing only  the  demand  for  an  elementary  education. 

"This  first  and  chief  necessity  being  overcome,  we  now 
want  schools  that  will  enable  all  classes  to  obtain  such  a 
practical  or  business  education  as  they  may  desire ....  If 
we  had  remained  without  common  schools,  we  never  would 
have  needed  a  general  system  of  graded  schools,  all  kinds 
of  education  remaining  at  a  very  low'  point.  But  bv  fur- 
nishing the  elements  of  knowledge  to  all,  a  great  many 
naturally  want  more  lig'ht ;  and  therefore,  if  we  would  have 
graded  schools  to  suit  all,  we  must  build  on  the  common 
school  system,  and  never  for  a  moment  think  of  abolishing 
it.  To  abolish  it  is  to  take  away  all  foundation  for  graded 
schools,  or  for  any  general  system.  It  has  now  laid  a  broad 
and  durable  basis  for  graded  schools;  and  let  us  build  all 
our  hopes  of  improvement  on  this.  .  .  .  The  first  and  chief 
point,  then,  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  in  this 
letter  is  this,  to  wit:  To  keep  before  you  the  fact  that 
graded  schools  are  becoming  more  and  more  necessary  to 
supply  the  primary  educational  wants  of  the  community. 
....  Until  the  popular  mind  is  better  prepared  for  such 
things  it  would  be  unprofitable  and  very  troublesome  to 
undertake,  generally,  to  establish  graded  schools ;  and  stiH 
there  are  increasing  wants  which  point  to  such  a  sysytem 
as  a  coming  necessity." 

He  urges,  therefore,  that  at  least  one  thoroughly^guali- 
fied  teacher  should  be  secured  for  each  school,  and  that  no 
certificate  should  be  granted  to  "any  other  class,  unless  it 
be  to  females  who  will  teach  summer  schools  composed  of 
the  smaller  children." 

Of  the  general  success  of  the  system  in  1S60  he  says: 

"The  educational  svstem  of  North  Carolina  is  now  at- 
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Iracting-  tlie  favoral)le  attention  of  the  States  south,  west. 

and  north  of  ns \h   modern  statistical  pul^lications 

i^ive  ns  a  rank  far  in  achance  of  the  position  which  we  occu- 
])icd  in  snch  works  a  few  years  ago;  and  withont  referring;- 
to  numerous  other  facts  equally  sig-niticant.  our  moral  in- 
fluence mav  l)e  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  was  pressingly  invited  to  visit,  free 
of  expense,  the  legislature  of  the  most  powerful  State  south 
of  us  [Georgia],  to  aid  in  preparing  a  system  of  pul)lic  in- 
struction similar  to  ours.  He  receives  constant  inquiries 
from  abroad  in  regard  to  our  ])lan  ;  and  l)eyond  all  doubt 
our  schools,  including  those  of  all  grades,  are  now  the 
greatest  tem]>oral  interest  of  the  State ....  North  Carolina 
has  the  start  of  all  her  Southern  sisters  in  educational  mat- 
ters. ...  If.  then,  she  is  true  to  herself,  and  justly  compre- 
hends the  i^lain  logic  of  the  facts  of  her  situation,  she  w-ill 
now.  .  .  .  prudently  and  courageously  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion w  hich  leads  alike  to  safety,  to  peace,  and  to  prosperity 
....  Such  action  is  not  merely  imj^iortant  as  likely  to  lead 
to  future  greatness;  it  is  also  a  defensive  and  imperative 
necessitv  of  the  present.  If  the  Union  remains,  no  one  will 
denv  the  im])ortance.  to  our  peace  as  well  as  honor,  of  hav- 
ing a  strong  and  prosperous  State,  able  to  command  the 
respect  of  her  confederates;  if  the  Union  is  dissolved,  then 
North  Carolina  is  our  only  country  for  the  present,  and 
our  present  securitv  and  future  hopes  will  depend  on  her 
power  to  stand  alone  or  honorably  to  compete  with  rivals  in 
a  new  confederacy." 

In  1860-61  the  Assembly  i)assed  an  act  modifying  the 
method  of  choosing  district  conuuitteemen.  by  which, 
while  the  election  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county 
superintendents,  the  people  were  given  the  power  by  means 
of  petition  to  dictate  the  parties  to  be  elected.  Provisions 
were  renewed  b)-  which  copies  of  the  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cational Journal  were  to  be  sent  to  all  school  ol^cers  and 
naid  for  out  of  the  school  fund.    The  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
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ciation  was  cliartered  and  given  a  small  appropriation,  and 
a  plan  for  a  teachers'  or  normal  school  was  nnanimously 
recommended  b}'  this  association  in  Xovember,  i860.  Tlie 
main  features  of  this  proposed  plan  were  "that  it  spring's  as 
a  natural,  upward  growth  from  the  common  school  system, 
and  is  not  a  foreign  idea  ing'rafted  on  it ;  it  will  not  l)e  a 
burden  to  the  State  or  literary  fund;  it  allows  the  people  of 
the  se\'eral  counties  to  act  on  their  own  discretion  when 
read)'  to  act ;  it  does  not  require  all  the  counties  to  act  to- 
gether, but  permits  such  as  are  ready  for  it  to  adopt  the 
plan,  others  to  follow  when  they  choose." 

This  scheme  had  two  defects.  It  was  permissive,  and  it 
expected  good  schools  at  an  insignificant  outlay  of  money. 
It  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  at  each  session  of  the  leg'islature  this  or  some 
similar  scheme  was  gotten  up  to  "throw  dust  into  the  eyes 
of  the  members'  and  get  the  suj^erintendent  re-elected.  It 
was  said  that  $  10,000  had  been  wasted  on  one  normal 
school  alread}-.  The  proposed  scheme  came  to  naught. 
This  was  not  an  unusual  attack,  for  the  success  the  system 
had  attained  under  great  difhculties  had  not  saved  it ;  l)Ut 
as  an  oifset  we  may  cjuote  the  reports  from  Granville 
county  that  the  healthfulness  of  the  system  was  being  man- 
ifc,-i  in  the  building  of  new  school  houses  of  brick  and 
stoTie,  and  from  Chowan  county,  where  the  system  was 
making  itself  felt  in  more  intellig'ent  jurors. 

The  Civil  \V.\k  and  the  End  of  the  Old  Regime. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  conmion  schools  in 
Xorth  Carolina  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war,  we  must  now  trace  their  siruggle  for 
l)are  existence  through  that  momentous  epoch.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  l)e  desirable  to  review  their  condition  in 
i86o-()i,  in  order  to  see  the  powers  at  their  command  to 
meet  the  strain  that  was  now  to  be  put  u])on  theuL     This 
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cannot  ''e  done  better  tlian  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Wiley 
himself: 

"The  hrst  superintendent  went  into  office  in  January, 
1852  [1853].  and  nine  years  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  January, 
1 86 1,  the  system  of  common  schools  was  an  established 
interest,  respected  and  cherished  by  all  parties  and  classes, 
h  had  fought  its  way  ag'ainst  strong  antagonisms,  it  had 
cleared  its  path  of  formidable  obstructions,  and  now  its 
character  and  capabilities  were  understood  and  appreciated 
and  it  had  arrived  at  that  point  whence  more  rapid  ad- 
\'ancement  and  higiier  development  were  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. The  machinery  committed  to  subordinate  offi- 
cials was  worked  smoothly  and  efficiently  by  men  trained 
to  their  duties.  The  number  of  local  officers  was  over 
10,000.  and  the  great  majority  of  these  had  V^ecome  fami- 
liar with  the  management  of  the  system,  understood  its 
,  laws,  and  were  in  sympathy  with  each  other  and  with  their 
head  :  i)ul)lic  opinion  had  been  enlightened  by  all  possible 
means,  and  the  whole  educational  force  of  the  State  hiid 
been  welded  together.  The  cause  of  education  in  all  de- 
partments had  made  rapid  progress,  and  North  Carolina 
was  acknowledged  to  be  the  banner  State  of  the  South, 
not  only  for  her  common  schools,  but  in  ,iicademic  and 
collegiate  progress.  .  .  . 

"Our  progress  excited  attention  and  interest  m  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  superintendent  was  applied  to 
from  various  Southern  States  for  copies  of  our  common- 
school  laws,  and  for  suggestions  and  plans,  and  w^as  invited 
to  visit  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  with  oiTers  of  expenses, 
and,  being  unable  to  go,  was  asked  for  an  essay,  which  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  on  education  in  that 
body  incorporated  into  an  elaborate  report  to  it.  The 
means  for  the  regular  and  systematic  improvement  of 
teachers  had  been  carefully  matured,  and  were  working 
their  accomplishment ;  the  body  of  teachers,  as  a  whole, 
had  been  completely  revolutionized,  and  the  superintend- 
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ent's  persistent  efforts  had  infused  into  it  a  large  element, 
constantly  increasing,  of  refining  and  elevating  female  in- 
rinence. 

■"Tlie  State  Educational  Association,  and  the  appliances 
I')]-  its  usefidness,  and  especially  its  journal,  had  been  firm- 
1}  established  at  the  cost  of  much  exertion,  and  of  consid- 
erable pecuniar}-  outlay.  .  .  . 

■"The  continued  efforts  of  the  superintendent  were  also 
ripening  into  systematic  efforts  to  save  and  make  available 
that  vast,  long-neglected,  and  somewhat  mythical  resource 
of  the  literary  board  called  the  swamp  lands;  and  through 
Liiis  means  a  beginning  was  made  to  ascertain  the  location, 
titles,  and  qualities  of  these,  and  to  protect  them  from 
squatters  and  timber  getters.  In  the  meantime  all  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education  of  every  kind  and  on  the 
literary  fund  had  become  systematic.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  superintendent  the  policy  of  making  loans  of 
the  funds  to  indix'iduals  and  to  private  institutions  was  dis- 
continued, and  for  important  reasons,  the  speaker  of  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature,  without  solicitation  from  the 
superintendent,  had  adopted  the  habit  of  consulting  him 
about  the  conunittees  on  education,  *  and  these  commit- 
tees sat  jointly,  inviting  the  superintendent  to  attend  as  a 
consulting  or  corresponding  member,  and  every  bill  rela- 
tive to  education  in  any  of  its  branches,  and  to  the  school 
ftmd  or  school  taxes,  was  submitted  to  him. 

"The  State  Educational  Association  was  ramifying  into 
county  societies,  the  superintendent  was  organizing,  with- 
out public  aid,  teachers"  institutes,  and  under  his  influence 
county  superintendents  were  visiting  their  districts,  in 
some  instances  making  re-surveys  of  their  counties,  and 
were  making  out  maps  for  their  use  and  that  of  the  super- 
intendent.    ...  » 

"Heretofore  the  system,  in  machinery,  was  horizontal, 

.  "'Dr.  Wiley  virtually  dictated  these  conunittees. 

35 
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lliough  often  it  cropped  upward  by  voluntary  effort  to 
higher  developments.  The  superintendent  had  pointed  out 
its  availabilities  in  this  respect,  and  he  had  legislative  pro- 
vision made  to  enable  parties  wishing  higher  grades  to 
secure  them  in  a  way  just  to  all.  One  or  several  individ- 
uals, for  instance,  contributing  means  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  fund  coiuing  to  the  district,  were  authorized  to 
make  bargains  with  the  school  committee  whereby  these 
parties  could  select  the  teacher  from  among  those  regularly 
licensed,  and  manage  the  school,  always  in  a  way  not  to 
prejudice  the  rights  of  any  of  the  children.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  genius  of  common  schools — people 
whose  children  were  to  receive  only  an  English  education 
were  not  taxed  to  promote  special  studies  useful  only  to  .a 
class,  and  thos  desiring  to  pursue  such  studies  could  do 
so  econoiuically  and  under  the  moral  restraints  of  home, 
through  the  working  of  the  common  schools.  Arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  were  becoming  common,  there  \vere  a 
number  of  admirable  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and 
cases  could  be  mentioned  of  ladies  thus  highly  educated 
and  of  men  afterwards  distinguished  who  were  thus  pre- 
pared for  college. 

"But  a  different  machinery  was  needed  in  the  cities  and 
larger  tow"ns  paying  heavy  sums  of  school  taxes,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war  found  the  superintendent  just 
preparing  to  launch  a  carefully  matured  system  of  graded 
schools."     .     .     . 
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To  this  review  may  be  added  the  following  statistics  for 
1840  and  i860,  taken  from  Governor  Ellis's  message  to  the 
(ieneral  Assembly  of  i86o-'6i. 


I840. 


Number  of  male  colleges     

Number  of  female  colleges   

Number  of  academies  and  select  schools 
Number  of  primary  schools    


Total 


I 
141 
632 

777 


Number  of  students  in  colleges 

Number  of  students,  female  colleges 

Number  of  students  in  academies  and  select  schools 
Number  of  students  in  primary  schools 


158 

125 
4,398 


i860. 


6 

13 

350 

4,000 

4.369 


900 

1,500 

15,000 


Total 


14,000;    160,000 
18,681'    177,400 


The  moA'ement  of  North  Carolina  toward  the  cause  of 
secession  was  slow  and  deliberate.  The  State  legislature  of 
i86o-'6i  had  refused  at  first  to  consider  the  question;  then 
pro\ision  was  made  for  calling  a  convention.  This  was  de- 
feated by  poptilar  vote  in  February,  1861.  Then  all  the 
surrounding  States  seceded,  and  President  Lincoln  made 
his  call  on  her  for  troops.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the 
secession  sentiment  became  predominant.  The  State 
seceded  May  20,  1861.  There  was  then  danger  that  the 
people,  having  been  slow  and  deliberate  in  making  up  their 
minds  to  enter  the  Confederacy,  would  now,  vnth  that  fix- 
ed purpose  before  them,  sacrifice  all  other  interests  of  the 
war.  It  became  obvious  to  a  calm  observer  that  there  was 
danger  01  uprooting  State  institutions,  and  with  them  those 
ideas  of  local  self-government  and  independence  which  are 
necessary  for  freedom. 

These  new  perils  to  the  school  system,  just  now  coming 
to  maturit}',  "filled  the  superintendent  with  unspeakable 
concern,  and  the  anxiety  lest  the  result  of  years  of  toil  and 
pr.";,-er  should  be  suddenly  blasted  in  the  very  dawn  of 
triui;i]'li  will  never  lie  known  on  earth  outside  of  his  own 
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niii'd  nn]  lieart.  F>nl  his  duty  was  to  stand  by  his  trust, 
lo  contiiuie  at  his  post,  and  there  to  serve  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter and  his  generation." 

It  was  evident  that  efforts  would  l)e  made  to  exploit  the 
school  fund  f(^r  war  purposes,  and  against  this  efTort  Dr. 
Wiley  tried  to  fortify  himself.  On  May  4,  1861,  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  county  superintendents,  in  which 
he  recited  the  necessity  the  State  was  under  to  borrow 
nionev  for  war  needs;  that  some  persons,  without  due  re- 
flection, might  propose  to  take  the  proceeds  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund.  This  action  would  create  a  panic  and 
])roduce  the  impression  that  the  people  of  the  State  were 
not  patriotic  enough  to  pay  a  moderate  tax  for  war  pur- 
poses. He  was  anxious  to  aid  the  State  and  at  the  same 
time  to  sa\-e  the  school  fund.  To  do  this  he  proposed 
that  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  school  fund  which 
remained  over  in  the  various  counties  from  year  to  year 
should  be  invested  in  State  bonds  taken  at  par.  This  in- 
vestment would  amount  to  something  like  the  interest  on  a 
loan  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

"This  would  enhance  our  sense  of  our  own  resources, 
and  would  be  a  most  useful  and  most  gratifying  achieve- 
ment ....  Of  course  the  market  x'alue  of  State  bonds  is  now 
below  par.  but  if  we  secure  our  independence  and  the 
State  does  not  repudiate,  these  bonds  will  soon  be  valua- 
ble, and  can  be  converted  into  cash  when  needed.  If  we 
are  sul)jected  or  the  State  repudiates  her  bonds  we  will  be 
so  hopelesslv  ruined  that  it  will  make  little  difference  how  ' 
our  county  funds  are  invested.  By  such  an  investment  the 
counties  will  get  interest  on  money  not  now  needed,  and 
thev  mav  save  themselves  from  a  much  worse  resort." 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  suggestion  was  ever  put  into 

operation.      In  fact,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  have 

saved,  under  any  circumstances,  the  fund  from  the  attacks 

that  were  made  on  it.  y^ 

The  hrst  legislature  to  assemble  after  the  beginning  of 
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the  war  had  to  make  pi"ovisions  necessary  for  carrying  it 
on.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Wiley  feared  an  attack  on  the 
literary  fnnd.  Before  the  meeting-  of  the  Legislatnre  he 
"asked  and  received  permission  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Governor's  Council,  at  which  were  matured  the  first 
executive  recommendations  for  the  impending  crisis.  The 
Governor  was  in  feeble  health,  wasting  w'ith  consumption 
and  the  \\'eig-ht  of  public  cares,  and  the  meeting  was  at  his 
residence.  The  superintendent  was  kindly  recei^'ed  and 
patiently  listened  to  on  that  memorable  occasion,  and  then 
and  there  was  fixed  a  policy  which  will  ever  be  honorable 
to  the  State.  It  was  suggested  that  the  school  fund  of  over 
v$2.ooo,ooo  would  seem  large  to  some,  and  a  ready 
means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  save  taxation, 
and  that  under  these  plausible  pretexts  the  sluml)ering  op- 
position to  the  schools  would  unite  short-sighted  friends, 
and  by  a  temperary  suspension  aim  to  destroy  them  for- 
ever. And  it  was  argued  that  though  the  fund  w-as  indeed 
a  large  one,  in  one  sense,  it  was  but  an  inconsiderable  item 
in  the  expenses  about  to  be  incurred,  and  that  if  we  were 
able  to  engage  in  hostilities  at  all  we  were  able  to  do  so 
without  it ;  that  if  it  was  desired  to  popularize  the  w^ar  it 
would  he  most  injudicious  to  begin  it  by  the  suspension  of 
a  system  which  was  the  poor  man's  life,  and  which  would 
be  so  essential  to  the  orphans  of  the  soldiers  called  to  sur- 
render their  lives  for  the  common  good ;  and  that  now 
when  it  was  aimed  to  vindicate  Southern  civilization  be- 
fore the  world  it  would  surely  be  an  unwise  step  to  begin 
by  the  voluntary  destruction  of  an  eft'icient  system  of  pop- 
ular instruction;  that  no  people  could  or  would  l^e  free 
who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  educate  their  children. 
True  independence  would  be  based  on  moral  character  and 
on  popular  intelligence  and  industrial  development,  and 
thus  in  the  momentous  struggle  about  to  begin  it  would 
impart  confidence  to  the  public  mind  to  see  the  State  enter 
the  contest  with  the  apparent  assurance  that  her  interior 
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interests  were  not  endangered  by  her  course ;  that  war  un- 
der any  circuhstances  was  destructive  for  the  time,  and 
that  the  pending  contest  might  be  long  and  exhausting; 
and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  so  to  act 
that  the  end  should  find  the  fewest  possible  desolations  to 
be  reoaired,  and  no  permanent  weakening  of  the  elements 
of  social  elevation.  These  considerations  prevailed,  and 
the  executive  power  of  the  State,  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  Council,  entered  into  an  informal  but  solemn 
agreement  with  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  to 
oppose,  with  him,  all  attempts  to  seize  the  fund  for  war 
purposes,  or  to  suspend  the  schools,  and  the  compact  was 
faithfully  observed  by  Governor  ElHs  and  his  three  (two) 
successors  during  the  war,  and  by  their  constitutional  ad- 
visers." 

The  North  Carolina  Educational  Association  also  added 
its  pleadings  for  the  integrity  of  the  school  fund,  and  in 
a  memorial  to  the  State  convention  in  November,  1861. 
asked  that,  "by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  common  school  fund  be  sacredly  and  perma- 
nently secured  to  their  original  purpose."  The  memorial 
recites  that  while — 

"The  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  would  be  barely  suffi- 
cient to  equip  and  keep  in  the  field  for  military  operations 
about  100  men,  as  now  applied  they  give  life  to  some  4,000 
schools  and  are  furnishing  an  elementary  education  to  over 
150,000  children.  This  much  they  now  directly  accomplish, 
and  their  certain  tendency  is  to  widen  and  deepen  among 
the  masses  the  spirit  of  education,  and  thus  to  sustain  that 
vast  superstructure  of  classical  schools,  seminaries,  and  col- 
leges which  constitutes  the  present  glory  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  great  hope  of  the  future  of  the  State." 

It  was  well  that  Dr.  Wiley  and  the  educational  associa- 
tion had  thus  prepared  themselves  against  the  day  of  at- 
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tack,  for  it  came  soon  after  the  Leg^islature  met.  *  The 
measure  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  was  backed 
by  parties  of  the  highest  standing.  The  Superintendent 
in  the  meantime  had  sent  circulars  to  the  school  boards  of 
the  counties,  apprising  them  of  and  warning  them  against 
the  efiort.  These  local  school  oflicers  were  usually  men 
of  position  and  influence  in  their  respective  communities, 
and  their  answers  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  school 
fund.  Governor  John  M.  Morehead  was  then  a  member 
of  the  State  Senate,  and  led  the  defense  of  the  fund.  The 
attempt  was  defeated,  but  it  reappeared  again  and  again 
in  new  forms  and  in  both  branches.  It  was  protracted  and 
strong,  and  closed  only  with  the  adjournment.  With  the 
end  of  this  legislature  the  fight  was  practically  won.  Suc- 
ceeding Governors  followed  in  the  steps  of  Governor  Ellis, 
and  succeedeing  legislatures  respected  the  action  of  the 
earlier  body.* 

The  distribution  of  funds  to  the  schools  during  the  war 
period  was  about  as  follows:  In  May,  1861,  the  local  school 
authorities  were  assured  that  there  would  be  no  permanent 
falling  off  in  the  school  fund,  but  during  this  year  only 
one-half  of  the  dividend  due  was  paid  out,  and  this  was  not 
made  payable  until  April  i,  1862.  This  delay  was  due  to 
the  great  and  inevitable  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 


tThe  first  extra  session  of  the  assembly  met  May  i,  1S61,  and  adjourn- 
ed May  13  until  June  25.  In  the  meantime  an  ordinance  of  the  State 
convention  changed  the  date  of  reassembling.  The  second  extra  session 
begon  August  15,  i86r.  and  adjourned  September  23,  1S61.  On  Septem- 
ber the  9th  Mr.  Chandler  introduced  a  bill  "  to  prevent  the  collection  of 
tax  for  common-schools  purposes  during  the  war."  (Senate  J.,  36,  104.) 
This  act  became  a  law  on  vSeptember  21.  (  Laws  of  1861,  2d  extra,  ch.  31.) 
It  repealed  that  section  of  the  code  which  required  the  county  courts  to 
levy  and  collect  a  tax  for  school  purposes,  but  provided  that  the  act  was 
not  to  apply  "to  those  counties  where  the  justices,  a  majority  being  pres- 
ent, shall  elect  to  lay  such  rax." 

"'■From  the  account  prepared  by  Dr.  Wiley  and  printed  in  the  North 
Carolina  Educational  Journal,  1881-1883.  The  Journals  of  the  legislature 
of  1861  fail  to  mention  this  fight. 
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treasury  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  under  which  the 
Hterary  fund,  hke  the  school  fund  of  1754.  was  temporarily 
diverted.  This  pressure  was  tinally  relieved.  In  October, 
1862,  $100,000  was  distributed.  This  was  the  larg-est  semi- 
annual dividend  ever  paid,  but  it  was  intended  to  cover  a 
dividend  and  a  half  formerly  withheld. 

This  irregularity  brought  down  wrath  upon  the  head 
of  the  system.  Jonathan  Worth,  of  Randolph  County,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  steadfast  friends  of  the  schools,  and 
afterwards  Governor,  writes  to  Dr.  Wiley  under  date  of 
June  6,  1862: 

"Jt  seems  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  literary  board  to  as- 
sume legislative  power  over  the  literary  fund  and  to  dis- 
regard the  will  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  convention. 
Neither  the  board  nor  the  treasurer,  even  with  your  as- 
sent, has  any  right  to  withhold  or  direct  the  fund  as  they 
have  been  doing.  They  had  no  right  to  declare  a  dividend 
last  fall  and  postpone  its  payment  till  this  spring.  It  was 
a  legislative  usurpation,  and  I  think  a  reprehensible  usur- 
pation, after  the  repeated  refusals  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  allow  any  encroachment  on  this  fund.  I  believe  fhe  con- 
vention also  refused  to  interefere  with  it.  If  the  board  had 
previously  made  illegitimate  dividends,  so  that  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  then  they  made  divi- 
dends they  ought  not  to  have  made  and  they  were  cul- 
pably negligent  of  the  treasurer's  accounts.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  their  illegal  action  occasions  is  about  as  perni- 
cious to  the  school  system  as  would  be  a  diversion  of  the 
income  of  the  fund  to  the  ordinary  or  war  expenses  of  the 
State  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly." 

From  this  time  on,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
this  fund  was  paid  regularly.  But  the  counties  were  not 
always  as  faithful  to  their  educational'  trust  as  was  the 
State.  As  has  been  .said,  a  law  of  1861  released  them  from 
the  requirement  to  levy  taxes  to  support  the  schools.  Some 
counties,  as  Edgecombe  in  1862,  and  Mecklenburg,  voted 
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to  use  the  school  money  for  war  purposes.  Others,  as 
Gran\-ille,  refused  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools, 
and  said  that  they  must  stop  until  the  war  was  over.  Others 
seem  to  ha\-e  let  them  fall  into  abeyance  and  die.  Thev  did 
not  think  their  death  even  a  mater  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent.  Rut  such  cases  were 
the  exception,  not  the  rule, 
the  rule. 

Ivi  his  ninth  anntial  report,  for  1861 -'62  (Doc,  9,  sess. 
j862-"63).  Dr.  Wiley  disctisses  the  situation  as  it  then  ap- 
peared. 

The  legislature  of  i86o-'6i  (chap,  ig)  changed  the  school 
}ear  to  make  it  more  convenient  and  uniform.  The  county 
chairmen,  under  the  new  law,  were  required  to  report  on  or 
before  the  third  Alonda}'  in  April,  at  the  end  of  the  school 
term  instead  of  the  middle.  The  labor  of  adjustment  to 
ihe  new  requirements  and  to  pressure  of  war  made  these 
re])orts  more  irregular  than  ustial,  "^ut  official  reports  were 
received  from  65  counties.  The  receipts  reported  on  60 
counties,  mcluding  balances,  was  $220,312.99;  disburse- 
ments, $117,924.50:  on  hand,  $104,336.46.  The  number 
of  children  reported  in  46  counties  was,  l)oys,  57.157;  girls. 
54,890;  sex  not  stated,  6,755  '  total.  1 18.802.  The  number 
of  districts  in  58  counties  was  2.621  ;  the  children  attending 
school  in  59  counties.  52,018,  or  29.122  boys.  22,838  girls, 
and  58  sex  not  given ;  number  of  licenses  granted  and  re- 
ported. 1.233 — 96-  to  men,  271  to  to  women;  schools  re- 
ported. 1.556;  average  length  of  schools.  2.8  months. 

The  Sui^erintendent  felt  authorized  to  say  that  more  chil- 
dren were  tattght  in  the  counties  officially  heard  from  than 
were  actually  reported,  that  this  discrejxancy  was  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  schools,  and  that  as  many  as  60,000  chil- 
dren had  been  in  school  in  the  State. 

"Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  in  connection  with  these  facts, 
that  otu-  C(MiinK)n  school  system  had  to  encounter  during 
the  past  year  not  only  the  difficulties  naturally  incident  to 
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revolution  and  war,  but  trials  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
would  greatly  impair  the  energies  of  any  enterprise.  The 
novelty  and  the  all-absorbing  interest  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  in  which  our  country  is  engaged  necessarily  dis- 
tracted the  minds  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  until 
we  became  used  to  revolution  in  our  political  relations  and 
to  a  state  of  war  a  great  many  would  naturally  feel  indis- 
posed to  devote  much  attention  to  the  usual  avocations  of 
life.  There  were  also  some  who  supposed  that  our  contest 
for  independence  would  be  of  brief  duration,  and  that  all 
the  agencies  of  society  could  be  suspended  during  the 
struggle,  without  injury,  and  others,  still  more  short- 
sighted, seemed  to  think  that  a  war  for  political,  commer- 
cial, social,  and  intellectual  independence  could  be  waged 
with  better  results  by  arresting  or  destroying  all  those 
springs  of  life  on  which  natural  wealth  and  greatness  are 
founded." 

Another  difliculty  was  that  of  procuring  text-books.  This 
became  so  pronounced  that  the  writing  and  publication  of 
text-books  grew  into  an  important  business  interest  in  the 
Confederate  States. 

"The  cheerful  radiance  of  letters  has  not  been  for  a  mo- 
ment extinguished  even  during  the  deepest  gloom  and  the 
most  terrible  throes  of  this  great  crisis;  and  in  the  midst 
of  shock  with  which  the  whole  continent  trembles,  our 
public  schools  gave  birth  to  an  enterprise  worth  more  to 
the  independence  and  character  of  the  South  than  all  the 
money  ever  expended  on  them." 

The  method  of  procedure  in  the  matter  of  schoolbooks 
was  a  question  of  some  delicacy.  Some  thought  that  the 
l)ublication  of  books  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  a  bounty 
from  the  State ;  others  that  there  should  be  a  tribunal  to  de- 
cid.e  on  the  manuscript  to  be  published ;  and  nearly  all  that 
there  should  be  a  protctive  tariff  in  favor  of  local  or  State 
talent.  The  State  Educational  Association  finally  deter- 
mind  that  'the  whole  educational  intiuence  of  North  Caro- 
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lina  could  be  pledged  to  sustain,  when  worthy,  home  pub- 
lications in  preference  to  any  other,  whatevsjr  might  be  the 
difference  in  price  or  mechanical  execution." 

The  Superintendent  was  embrassed  as  to  the  proper 
action  to  be  pursued  by  himself  on  the  publication  of  a 
work. 

"But  after  careful  consideration  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
not  reconmiending  any  home  series  of  works  for  exclusive 
use,  but  uf  indorsing  all  that  I  deemed  worthy  of  public 

conhclence  and  patronage Aly  indorsement  of 

a  book  as  Superintendent  of  common  schools  smiply  brings 
it  to  the  notice  of  all  our  school  authorities  and  warrants 
them  m  introducing  it  without  fear  into  the  common 
schools,  while  the  recommendation,  not  being  special  and 
exclusive,  is  not  in  the  way  of  rival  claimants  of  public 
favor." 

The  report  for  1863  resumes  the  review: 

"The  present  generation  does  not  need  to  l)e  told  that  it 
was  hard  to  keep  up  a  general  educational  system  in  any 
part  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  during  the  year 
1S63 and  it  is,  therefore,  a  sul^ject  of  dex'out  grati- 
tude to  me  to  be  al)le  to  announce  that  our  common 
schools  still  live  and  are  still  full  of  glorious  promise. 
Through  all  this  dark  night  of  storm  their  cheerful  radiance 
has  been  seen  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley  of  our. dear 
old  State ;  and  while  the  whole  continent  reels  with  the 
shock  of  terrible  and  ruthless  war,  covering  the  face  of 
nature  with  ruin  and  desolation,  there  are  here  scattered 
through  the  wilderness  hundreds  of  humming  hives,  where 
thousands  of  youthful  minds  are  busily  learning-  those 
peaceful  arts  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  are  to  pre- 
serve our  civilization  and  to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  liberty 
and  intlependence  for  which  this  generation  is  manfully 
contending.  This  prospect  more  than  repays  all  the  toils, 
anxieties,  and  vigils  of  those  to  whose  keepmg  is  com- 
mitted the  great  moral  trust;  and  if  the  labors,  denials,  and 


^ 
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responsibilities  of  those  who  nurse  our  educational  system 
are  unnoticed  in  this  stirring  and  martial  age.  thev  have 
in  their  own  hearts  a  consolation  infintely  more  valuable 
than  an\-  reward  the  world  can  confer." 

Reports  had  been  received  during  i8<')3  from  about  60 
counties,  but  tliese  were  inexact  and  ununiform.  The 
whole  number  of  districts  as  reported  in  47  counties  was 
2,149;  the  number  of  schools  taught  in  50  counties  was 
!  .ojh ;  teachers  licensed  in  44  counties,  872,  of  whom  34(S 
were  women;  children  attending  school  in  50  counties, 
boys,  18,977;  g'ii'ls,  16,518;  total,  35,495;  average  length 
t)f  school  year,  three  months;  average  salary  per  month. 
$25  ;  the  receipts  of  money  in  54  counties  was  $240,685.38; 
the  disbursements,  $81,588.56,  not  including  money  then 
on  hand  for  schools  not  finished.  There  had  been  an  in- 
creasing difificulty  in  securing  a  supply  o{  tciichers;  as  the 
war  went  on  the  difficulty  became  greater,  for  school- 
teachers were  not  exempt  from  conscription  in  North 
Carolina  (as  they  were  in  Georgia),  '^ut  "the  increasing 
numl)er  of  female  teachers  not  only  gives  promise  of  an 
ultimate  supply  of  laborers  for  all  our  schools,  but  it  is 
a  sure  augury  of  their  greater  efficiency." 

The  depreciation  of  the  currency  had  made  it  impossible 
to  employ  teachers  in  some  districts  with  the  funds  due 
them;  some  waited  until  the  ftmds  accumulated;  in  others 
the  schools  were  taught,  but  the  drafts  held  l)ack  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  funds  of  a  higher  market  value.  In  some 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  active  committees,  for  the 
reason  that  "nearl)  every  man  of  that  useful  class,  who  is 
willing  to  assume,  without  remuneration,  responsibilities  in 
behalf  of  popular  education  and  improvement,  is  gone  to 
the  army." 

It  was  estimated  that  diu-ing  this  year  the  schools  were 
attended  ])y  50,000  children.     Says  Dr.  Wiley: 

"The  future  historian  of  this  stirring  age  will  not  fail  to 
lind  evidences  of  the  moral  energy  which  this  fact  implies; 
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for  he  will  see  that  these  schools  had  to  be  chiefly  supplied 
with  books  written  and  printed  in  the  State  after  the  com- 
mencenient  of  the  re\  ohition  and  in  face  of  incredible  dif- 
nculties.  that  they  were  all  regnlarh-  visited  bv  a  State 
Journal  of  Education  at  a  time  when  periodical  literature 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  and  that  educational  associations  still  held 
their  lueeting-s,  and  still  discussed  plans  for  poj)ular  im- 
pro\"enu'nt." 

Dr.  Wiley  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  weakness  of 
the  school  system  as  it  stood  and  to  suggest  a  remedv.  The 
great  defect  of  the  system  was  that  it  was  a  horizontal  one. 
"furnishing  one  kind  of  education  for  children  of  all  ages 
and  of  every  degree  of  advancement."  As  the  school  sys- 
tem e^e\ated  the  standard  of  popular  intelligence,  there 
was  an  increasing  necessity  for  higher  ones.  Tn  this  report 
(  1863)  and  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  authorities 
and  people  of  Xorth  Carolina  this  year  it  was  proposed  to 
organize  a  series  of  graded  or  high  schools  in  connection 
with  the  couunon  schools  of  the  vState."  the  first  and  im- 
mediate purjjose  being  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  thorough 
business  education  to  young  men  disabled  in  the  armv  and 
to  the  children  of  indigent  soldiers,  while  a  second  and  im- 
portant ol)ject  will  be  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  State."  The  plan  was  now  proposed  that 
"in  addition  to  the  annual  distribution  from  the  literary 
fund  for  common  school  purposes,  an  additional  amount 
should  be  appropriated  to  such  counties  as  shoidd  raise  a 
like  or  greater  sum  by  taxes — the  amount  to  be  employed 
in  supporting  graded  or  higher  schools  for  the  education 
of  disabled  soldiers  and  the  indigent  children  of  those  who 
have  entered  the  army  for  teachers  and  for  other  useful  and 
honarble  occupations."  To  advance  this  purpose  agents 
were  ajipointed  in  each  county  to  agitate  for  and  advance 
the  interests  of  these  schools.  As  a  reward  these  agents 
were  to  have  exemjjtion  from  ser\ice  in  the  home  guards, 
and  thev  were  to  strive  to  secure  donations  tor  a  countv 
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fund,  to  secure  buildings  in  a  convenient  and  healthv 
locality,  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  the 
county  authorites  and  of  the  public. 

The  subject  of  graded  schools  had  been  diLjcussed  bv  the 
Xorth  Carolina  Educational  Association  in  1859,  and  a 
commniittee  had  been  appointed  on  the  matter.  A  bill  for 
the  creation  of  graded  schools  was  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1863,  by  William  S.  Harris,  of  Cabarrus.  It  had 
been  approved  l)y  the  literary  board  and  was  warinlv 
pressed  by  the  (kn-ernor.  It  passed  the  House,  but  not 
before  Ijeing  crijjpled  b}'  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
20  ])er  cent  of  the  fund  be  given  to  all  the  counties,  and 
that  rhe  local  authorites  be  left  to  decide  the  question  of 
graded  schools  for  themselves,  this  amendment  being  due 
to  the  false  idea  that  20  per  cent  of  the  whule  school  fund 
was  to  be  set  aside  and  gi\'en  to  such  counties  ar  organized 
graded  schools.  The  bill  in  its  amended  form  passed  the 
House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  was  reported  back 
favorably  from  the  committee,  but  was  tabled  for  lack  of 
time.    This  was  the  end  of  the  efforts  in  the  session  of  1863. 

An  act  to  grade  the  common  schools  was  passed  Decem- 
ber 2T^,  1864.  It  provided  that  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  literary  fund  should  not  "for  any  purpose  whatever, 
except  the  want  of  income,  diminish  the  usual  semi-annual 
appropriations  to  what  are  now  known  as  the  common 
schools  of  the  State,  and  these  appropriatons,  with  the 
county  taxes,  levied  under  existing  laws  for  school  pur- 
poses, shall  l)e  applied  as  heretofore.  But  when  the  income 
of  the  literary  fund  shall  exceed  those  appropriations^  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  fund  shall  apply  such  portion 
of  the  surplus  as  they  deem  proper  to  the  use  of  graded 
schools,  di\'iding  the  amount  among  all  the  counties  in 
the  same  ratio  with  other  distributions."  It  also  provided 
that  when  any  indivdual  made  a  subscription  to  a  school 
amounting  to  more  than  that  derived  from  the  pul)lic,  he 
was  to  be  allowed  to  a])point  the  teacher  and  hx  the  salary 
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and  the  length  of  the  school  term.  \Mien  the  fnnds  allowed 
a  school  to  be  kept  more  than  six  months,  the  snrpkis  was 
to  be  put  into  school  building's,  books,  and  apparatus. 
When  funds  would  justif}',  the  school  was  to  be  divided  into 
the  primary  and  high  school  departments,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  reconmiend  a  course  of 
.stud}-  f  n-  the  higdier  department. 

The  inhcrejit  defects  in  this  law  \\ere  enough  to  cause 
its  failure,  had  there  been  no  other. 

The  passage  in  the  message  of  Governor  Vance  to  this 
Assend)ly,  which  deals  with  education,  deserves  being  put 
on  record,  not  only  for  the  sentiments  expressed,  but  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  last  otiicial  expressions 
of  X'orth  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  education  while  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Confederacy 

(jovernor  \'ance  said  (November  21,  1864)  : 

"The  subject  of  our  common  schools  is  one  wdiich  I  beg 
you  will  not  forget  amid  the  great  concerns  of  the  war. 
'1  he  eiTorts  making  by  the  friends  of  education,  with  our 
zealous  and  indefatigable  Superintendent  at  their  head,  to 
prevent  the  public  from  losing  sig"ht  of  this  great  interest,  is 
w  nrthy  of  our  admiration.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your 
consideration  the  wliole  subject,  and  especially  the  system 
of  graded  schools  advocated  by  the  Superintendent,  for 
which  memorials  will  be  presented  by  the  literary  board 
and  the  Educational  Association  of  North  Carolina.  I 
also  suggest  that  regular  teachers  be  exempted  from  State 
miltary  duty  whilst  employed  in  teaching.  Though  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  vocation,  I  have  not  felt 
at  libertv  to  excuse  them  under  existins:  laws."     The  com- 


*The  extra  session,  June  30  to  July  7,  1863,  exempted  "  All  persons  en- 
gaged in  editing  or  publishing  classical  or  common-school  books  and  all 
persons  actually  engaged  in  printing  or  binding  such  books."  (House 
Journal,  p.  44.  1  B3'  chapter  iS  of  the  laws  of  this  session  one  editor  for 
each  newspaper,  the  necessary  compositors,  mail  carriers,  professors  in 
colleges,  and  teachers  in  acadmies  were  exempted  from  service  in  the 
home  guards. 
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mon  schools  should  surely  be  kept  going  at  every  cost ; 
and  if  surficient  inducements  can  be  offered  to  disabled 
soldiers  and  educated  women  to  take  hold  of  them,  the 
necessary  males  should  be  exempted.  ...  ft  is  with  ])ride 
ihat  I  ()b,>er\-e  the  ])ublicaton  in  our  State  of  various  new 
school  books,  creditable  alike  to  the  authors,  and  to  the 
public  which  has  demanded  them.  Our  great  system  of  com- 
mon schools  is.  after  all,  our  only  true  and  solid  foundation 
f(M-  public  education  and  demands  vour  constant  and  fos- 
tering care." 
'^  The  contin.ued  fall  of  Confederate  currency  was  another 
cause  of  trouble.  The  funding  l)ill  which  took  effect  April 
I.  1804,  put  county  chairmen  in  uncertainty  whether  the 
school  funds  in  their  hamls  should  l)e  thus  scaled.  Thev 
had  only  a  choice  between  funding  in  Confederate  bonds 
or  further  depreciation.'''  They  asked  Dr.  Wiley  for  advice. 
Pie  was  himself  brought  into  sore  trouble  over  the  depre- 
ciation. His  salary  was  not  enough  "to  board  a  horse,"  and 
so  he  concluded  in  i(Sr.4  to  li\'e  without  it.  "Throughout 
the  war  1  have  devoted  myself  to  the  schools,  and  have 
tried  to  li\'e  on  a  salary  averaging  $200  in  par  funds  for 
four  years.""  \\  hen  the  Board  came  in  the  spring  of  1865 
to  pa\'  his  $2,000  salar}-  for  1864,  they  off'ered  it  in  State 
coupons  and  Confederate  currency,  which  at  the  then  rate 
of  depreciation  marie  his  salary  for  1864  amount  to  $700 
in  the  curenc_\-  of  i8()4. 

IJut  notwithstanding  all  of  the  storms  and  stress  of  the 
\\ar  period,  the  light  of  the  common  schools — now  cliang- 
ed  I',)  public  schools  so  as  to  include  the  primary  and 
graded  schools — shone  on.  And  Dr.  ^\lley  stated  in  a 
s]^eech  before  the  State  Educational  Association  in  1874, 
that  he  was  recei\'ing  reports  from  school  officers  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  at  the  time  he  heard  of  the  surren- 

*On  May  28,  1864,  county  chairmen  who  had  invested  in  Confederate 
bonds  were  authorized  by  ace  to  sell  these  bonds  and  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds among  the  districts. 
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der  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  April  26,  1865*  Tlifc 
schools  were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  war  only  because  on 
the  loss  of  fimds.  The  disposition  has  been  manifested 
from  time  to  time  to  cliang-e  the  form  of  these  investments. 
It  was  the  general  policy  to  encourage  Confederate  secur- 
ites,  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  change  the  investmeht, 
especialh  one  of  a  fiduciary  character,  and  as  the  principal 
of  the  literary  fund  was  in  what  was  then  the  best  possible 
secuntie'^ — bank  and  railroad  stock — it  seemed  that  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  a  change. 

Earlv  in  the  war  Dr.  Wiley  had  recommended  to  the 
Literary  Board  that  they  agree  to  make  no  change  in  the 
investment.  The  policy  was  adopted  and  was  followed  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  One  of  the  results  was  that  while  the 
fund  was  not  invested  in  Confederate  securities,  and  was 
thus  saved  from  destruction  direct,  it  was  retained  as  a 
part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks  of  the  State  and  of 
Cape  Fear,  which  was  invested  in  these  securities,  and  per- 
ished in  the  wreck  of  the  old  banking  system  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  But  there  still  remained  to  the  banks, 
according  to  Dr.  \\'iley,  a  considerable  amount  of  assets. 
Further,  some  of  the  county  chairmen  had  invested  the 
county  school  funds  in  Confederate  bonds.,  which  were 
lost.  Besides  this,  the  war  made  the  collection  of  interest, 
notes,  etc.,  more  difficult.  In  1863  the  Literary  Board 
complained  to  the  Legislature  of  the  carelessness  Avith 
which  the  proofs  of  indebtedness,  certificates  of  stock,  etc., 
had  been  kept,  and  an  act  to  define  further  the  duties  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Literary  Fund  was  passed  December 
14,  1863,  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Dr.  Wiley 
says  also  that  the  financial  system  of  the  schools  had  been 
conducted  on  such  a  simple  and  admirable  basis  that  little 
loss  or  confusion  was  brougfht  about  by  the  collapse  and 
surrender  of  the  Southern  armies  and  that  $10,000  in  good 


^Report  i'^7-|-75,  p.  37. 
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currency  would  have  paid  all  outstanding  debts  to  teachers, 
officers  and  printers.  But  the  sum  was  wanting,  and  a 
iart  of  these  debts  fell  on  him  in  his  personal  capacity. 

Dr.  Wiley  remained  in  office  after  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties and  until  the  Constitutional  Convention  declared  by 
ordinance  on  October  19,  1865,  that  all  offices  of  the  State 
in  existence  on  April  26,  1865,  should  be  vacated.*  His 
last  report  as  Superintendent  accompanies  the  message  of 
Governor  Worth  to  the  Assembly  of  1865-66,  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 18,  1866,  and  forms  pages  23-36  of  Document  47, 
session  of  1865-66.  This  report  contains  no  statistics  and 
no  definite  information  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  in 
the  last  days  of  the  war,  but  has  some  suggestions  of  value. 
He  reviews  the  fortunes  of  the  school  fund  in  the  war 
period ;  the  need  of  money,  of  men,  and  of  text-books : 

"To  the  lasting  honor  of  North  Carolina  her  pub'ic 
schools  survived  the  terrible  shock  of  cruel  war,  and  the 
State  of  the  South  which  furnished  most  material  and  the 
greatest  number  and  the  bravest  troops  to  the  war  did  more 
than  all  the  others  for  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The 
common  schools  lived  and  discharged  their  useful  mission 
through  all  the  gloom  and  trials  of  the  conflict,  and  when 
the  last  gun  was  fired,  and  veteran  armies  once  hostile 
were  meeting  and  embracing  in  peace  upon  our  soil,  the 
doors  were  still  open  and  they  numbered  their  pupils  by 
the  scores  of  thousands.  .  .  .  The  feeling  universal  among 
the  people  is  that  the  schools  must  not  go  down." 

Dr.  Wiley  emphasized  the  necessity  of  making  some  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  State  would  be  relieved  fronvthe 
poverty  then  threatening.  Many  families  had  lost  their 
support,  many  men  were  crippled  for  life,  and  many  chil- 
dren w^ere  left  orphans.  The  way  of  escape  from  pending 
dangers  was  thought  to  be  through  the  school  and  the 
training  of  teachers. 


*Ordinaiices,  pp.  25-26. 
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He  suggested  the  use  of  the  remaining  principal  of  the 
hterary  fund  for  the  needs  of  the  hour.  He  proposed  to 
make  distrilnition  to  schools  and  not  to  counties,  so  that  it 
would  ail  be  used  at  once  and  none  be  allowed  to  lie  idle. 
He  said  the  board  then  owned  in  good  stock  about  $880,- 
000..  By  his  scheme  $200,000  could  be  expended  per  year 
for  four  years  and  there  would  still  be  left  to  the  State  from 
$150,000  to  $500,000. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  principal  of  the  literary 
fund  he  suggests  two  plans:  (i)  'To  issue  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, in  sums  convenient  for  general  circulation, 
bearing  1  per  cent  interest,  receivable  for  all  State  dues,  and 
to  be  redeemed  in  four,  live,  or  six  years."  (2)  "To  convert 
the  stocks  of  the  fund  into  national  securities  and  establish 
a  n'ational  bank  under  the  management  of  the  literary 
board."  But  neither  of  these  plans  was  adopted.  The  dis- 
position of  the  remaining  funds  will  be  considered  later. 

At  another  time  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  legislature 
developing  another  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  save  the 
schools  from  the  impending  ruin.     He  says : 

'Thermit  me^to  impress  upon  all  a  consideration  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
hand ;  and  that  is.  that  the  public  schools  are  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  by  law,  and  by  established  ideas,  a  part, 
and  an  essential  part,  of  our  State  machinery,  and,  indeed, 
of  our  civilization.  They  are,  for  instance,  as  much  a  fixed 
institution  of  the  State  as  the  University,  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum, or  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  ; 
and  for  every  one  to  be  benefited  by  either  of  these  latter 
there  are  five  hundred  interested  in  the  former. 
These  schools,  be  it  remembered,  do  not  propose  now  to  be 
a  burden  to  the  State.  They  ask  only  permission  to  use  their 
own  capital  to  the  best  advantage,  a  capital  which  the  State 
has  no  more  moral  right  to  seize  than  it  has  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  the  University.  The  assets  of  the  school 
fund  are  small  compared  with  what  they  have  been;  but 
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they  arc  still  of  immense  importance  to  a  people  who  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  education,  and  who  have  clear  per- 
ception of  the  deplorable  consequences  that  will  follow  the 
suspension  of  the  pulMic  schools.     .     .     .     Let  us  look  this 
straight  in  the  face  if  we  would  appreciate  the  importance 
of  our  resources.     To  suspend  the  public  schools  is  to  de- 
stroy them;  and  to  break  them  up  at  such  a  time  is  to  risk 
utter  demoralization,  to  add  the  most  melancholy  wreck 
of  all  the  ruins  with  which  we  are  surrounded.   .   .   .   Let  it 
be  added,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  education 
will  be  regarded  in  this  enlightened  age  as  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  hopeless  bankruptcy  or  of  inferior  and  retrograding 
civilization ;  and  either  of  these  conclusions  will  be  fatal  to 
our  credit  and  blast  a  thousand  hopes  built  on  expectations 
of  capital  of  enterprise  from  abroad.  I  believe  that  there  is 
not  one  of  your  body  but  would  regret  to  see  extinguished 
forever  those  thousands  of  lights  which  have  shed  a  cheer- 
ful radiance  over  every  hill  and  valley  of  our  good  old  State, 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Smoky  Mountains.     .     .     .     Per- 
mit me  to  say  with  emphasis  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is 
no  such  necessity,  and  that  the  people  generally,  poor  as 
they  know  the  State  to  be,  do  not  believe  this.  To-day 
the  common  school  system  is  the  most  solvent  institution 
of  the  State.    It  is  both  able  to  pay  its  own  way  and  aid  the 
State.     Why  do  I  say  so?     It  owes  no  debts,  and  it  has 
assets  that  will  soon  and  certainly  be  worth  at  least  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars." 

Dr.  \\' iley  then  proceeds  to  develop  a  plan  by  which  the 
literary  board  was  to  be  authorized  by  the  State  to  issue 
$400,000  in  "certificates  of  indebtedness."     He  says: 

"If  payable  in  two  years,  our  teachers  will  be  glad  to  get 
them,  and  if  not  receivable  for  taxes,  they  would  pass.  They 
v,ould  in  no  sense  be  bills  of  credit,  for  bidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Ignited  States.  They  would  be  the  notes  of  a 
corporation,  like  bank  notes,  but  not  taxable  as  such,  and 
based  1)11  ;i  Wxi^^d  capital.     If  made  receivable  for  taxes,  they 
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would  be  the  best  relief  which  the  State  could  afford  for  the 
people.  They  would  be  put  into  circulation  in  every  school 
district,  and  by  this  universal  diffusion  be  of  infinite  service 
in  relieving  the  monetary  pressure.  Two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  thus  diffused  would  be  equal  in  its  relief  to  half  a 
million  or  a  million  loaned  by  banks;  and  the  State  must  do 
something  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium.  Here  is  a  plan, 
simple,  practicable,  constitutional,  and  operating  impar- 
tially as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  and  while  it  furnishes  means 
everywhere  to  pay  taxes,  it  keeps  in  life  the  most  important 
institution  of  the  State,  and  enables  the  people  to  educate 
their  children-" 

The  plan  was  warmly  indorsed  by  the  Governor,  but 
nothing  came  of  it. 

So  deep  was  Dr.  Wiley's  interest  in  the  subject  that  he 
adds  by  way  of  postscript : 

"T  feel  bound  to  warn  the  friends  of  the  schools  against 
the  insidious  policy  of  suspension.  Had  this  policy  pre- 
vailed when  it  was  urged  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  fund 
would  be  now  all  gone;  if  it  prevails  now,  the  fund  will 
never  accumulate,  but  be  fritted  away  on  other  institutions. 
1  hear  there  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  turn  the  poorer  classes  over 
to  county  systems,  to  be  supported  by  county  taxes.  This 
is  to  degrade  a  noble  State  system  into  a  pauper  establish- 
ment that  has  heretofore  miserably  failed  in  a  sister  State, 
and  which  has  been  denounced  by  the  best  men  in  it.  It 
would  render  poor  white  men  worse  off  in  educational 
facilities  than  the  freemen ;  and  while  the  world  is  trying  to 
elevate  these  latter  in  the  social  scale,  we  would  be  taking 
steps  to  degrade  our  working  classes."  * 

But  the  appeal  was  without  effect.  The  schools  went 
down  in  the  general  ruin  that  followed  the  beginning  of 
reconstruction. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  trace  briefly  the  subse- 

*Dr.  Wiley  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  education    of  the 
utyro. 
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ciuent  fortune  of  the  remainder  of  the  Hterary  fund  and  to 
give  the  leading  facts  in  the  private  life  of  Dr.  Wiley. 

On  July  4,  1868,  the  State  was  again  reorganized  by 
turning  out  all  of  the  old  oiTficers  and  putting  in  others  who 
had  been  elected  under  the  Constitution  of  1868.  Under 
the  new  regime  Rev.  S.  S.  Ashley  was  made  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  His  first  report  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  session  of  i868-'69,  is  dated 
November  10,  1868,  and  addressed  to  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor H olden.  The  system  was  again  reconstructed  under 
the  law  of  April  12,  1869,  and  Ashley  continued  iii  office 
until  1872.  His  report  of  November  10,  1868,  contained  a 
summary  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  literary  fund 
which  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  war.  The  old  literary  fund 
was  now  known  as  the  Educational  Fund  and  owned  stock 
as  follows : 

Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  650  shares,  at 

$50 $      32,500 

Bank  of  North  Carolina,  5,027  shares,  $100 502,700 

Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  5.444  shares,  at  $100 544400 

Wilmington    and    Manchester    Railroad,    2,000 

shares,  at  $100 200,000 

Wilmington    and    Weldon    Railroad,    4.000,    at 

$100 '^. 400,000 

Total $1,679,600 

The  bank  stock,  amounting  to  $1,047,100,  was  supposed 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  worthless,  and  a  thorough  examina- 
tion oi  the  affairs  of  the  banks  was  recommended.  The  af- 
fairs of  the  Wilmington  and  Machester  Railroad  were  un- 
dergoing an  investigation.  The  corporation  was  bankrupt 
and  "the  prospect  that  this  stock  will  be  a  source  of  income 
to  the  educational  fund  is  not  promising."  The  stock  of 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road  "will  probably  become 
again  profitable  to  the  holders."     The  stock  of  the  Cape 
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Fear  Navig-ation  Company,  of  which  the  State  owned  650 
shares,  was  at  that  time  '*of  no  pecuniary  benefit  to  the 
school  fund.  For  twenty-nine  years,  ending  with  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  the  annual  dividends  punctually  paid  to  the 
State  amounted  to  $1,300."  The  swamp  lands  were  at  that 
time  of  no  percuniary  benefit.  The  amount  derived  from 
the  tax  on  auctioneers  and  from  the  entry  of  vacant  lands 
was  about  $1,500;  the  tax  from  retailers  from  October, 
1867,  to  October,  1868,  was  $6,762.50.  The  fund  also 
owned  6  per  cent  coupon  bonds,  dated  prior  to  May  20, 
1861,  and  amounting  January  i,  1866,  to  $20,600.  It  had 
been  increased  by  three  6  per  cent  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness given  by  the  State  as  follows : 

Certificate  dated  June  i,  1867 $320,070.50 

Certificate  dated  October  24,  1867 30,273.50 

Certificate  dated  January  16,  1868 32,701.00 

Total $383,045.00 

The  total  income  of  the  school  fund  from  all  S9urces  was 
$32,982.70.  This  represents  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had 
been  saved  from  the  great  fund  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated and  devoted  to  the  common  schools. 

During  the  next  year  (1869)  all  the  railroad  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  fund  was  sold  to  W.  T.  Walters,  of  Baltimore. 
He  paid  for  the  4,000  shares  of  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad  $148,000,  and  for  the  2,000  shares  of  the  Wil- 
mington and  Manchester  road  $10,000.  This  money  was 
invested  in  new^  State  bonds,  and  the  Superintendent  says : 

"The  sale  of  these  stocks  will  realize  to  the  board  a  per- 
manent paying  capital  of  not  less  than  $450,000.  The  origi- 
nal investment  was  $600,000.  The  loss,  therefore,  will  not 
exceed  $150,000.  It  is  certainly  cause  for  congratulation 
and  encouragement  that  so  large  a  sum  has  been  rescued 
from  a  condition  of  utter  unavailability  and  made  to  con- 
tribute yearly  to  the  support  of  public  schools." 
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May  I,  1869.  the  stock  of  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation 
Company  was  also  sold  for  $3,250,  or  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

There  were,  besides  these  funds,  stocks  amounting  to 
$1,097,100,  which  were  considered  as  worthless  (Bank  of 
North  Carolina,  $502,700;  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  $544,400, 
and  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  $50,000).  When  the 
Bank  of  North  Carolina  went  into  bankruptcy,  an  efifort 
was  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  educational  fund, 
and — 

■'By  the  advice  of  able  legal  counsel  proceedings  were  in- 
stituted against  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of  the  Bank  of 
North  Carolina  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  prove  their  stock  in  said  bank  as  a  debt  against  its 
assets  in  bankruptcy.  The  matter  was  argued  before  Chief 
Justice  Chase  at  the  late  June  term  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
liie  United  States  for  this  district,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Chief  Justice  was  against  the  board.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  in  view  of 
the  uncertainty  of  gaining  the  case  and  of  the  great  ex- 
pense attending  its  prosecution,  the  appeal  was  withdrawn. 
The  bank  stock  aforesaid  owned  by  the  board  may  there- 
fore be  considered  worthless." 

"The  Roanoke  Navigation  stock  should  be  valuable;  ac- 
cordingly the  board  hopes  to  turn  it  to  account,"  but  it  was 
then  not  available.  After  deducting  these  amounts  it  was 
found  that  the  "net  public  school  fund"  was  ''not  less  than 
$968,242.43"'  on  November  i,  1869. 

In  the  report  of  Superintendent  Ashley  for  1870-71  the 
only  source  of  revenue  of  the  public  schools  mentioned  are 
the  State  tax  on  polls,  county  tax  on  polls,  special  tax  of 
one-twelfth  of  i  per  cent,  and  a  tax  on  retailers  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  It  was  reported  that  the  stock  in  the  Bank 
of  Cape  Fear  was  worthless  and  could  not  be  relied  on  for 
"future  percuniary  availability."  Efforts  had  been  made  to 
c^ell  the  Roanoke  Navigation    stock,  but   to  no  purpose. 
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There  was  due  to  the  board  from  the  State  as  accrued  and 
unpaid  interest  on  coupon  and  certificates  of  uidebtedness 
$60,291.75,  besides  $27,000  interest  for  one  year  on  $450r 
000  in  special-tax  bonds  purchased  by  the  board  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  railroad  stock.  The  total  interest 
then  due  from  the  State  was  $87,291.75.  I  have  been  able 
to  find  no  evidence  that  this  sum  was  ever  paid,  unless  it  is 
included  in  the '"special  appropriation,"  made  during  the 
year  187C-M71,  of  $92,976.04.  \ 

The  fortunes  of  the  old  literary  fund  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  In  i860  this  fund  amounted  to  more  than 
$2,000,000.  The  failure  of  the  banks  in  whose  stock  a  part 
of  the  principal  was  invested  reduced  this  fund  to  less  than 
$1,000,000  in  1869.  This  consisted  in  depreciated  railroad 
stock,  which  was  sold  at  from  10  to  37  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  money  thus  realized  was  invested  in  North  Carolina 
special-tax  bonds,  bought  at  a  discount.  These  were  repu- 
diated by  the  State. 

From  that  time  (1S70)  practically  all  the  support  of  the 
jmblic  schools  has  been  derived  from  the  annual  State, 
county  and  municipal  taxes.* 


^It  seems  that  there  was  a  slight  effort  made  after  this  to  accumulate 
an  educational  fund.  The  report  for  1S72-73  gives,  under  the  head  of 
"  Permanent  Fund,"'  $23,307  26 '2,  which  had  been  derived  from  entries 
on  vacant  lands,  fines,  and  a  balance  on  hand;^  from  the^^previous  year. 
Of  this  sum,  1:16,218.75  was  invested  in  United  states  bonds.  Thereceipts 
of  the  "  income  fund  "  included  "  interest  on  I'nited  States  bonds  ''  and 
"dividends  Roanoke  Navigation  Company."  These  are  the  only  items 
in  this  report  which  indicate  that  they  might  have  come  from  the  old 
literary  fund. 

For  the  year  1873-74  the  navigation  dividends  and  interest  on  United 
States  bonds  amounted  to  ^1,748.25.  There  was  also  an  investment  of 
119,404.29  in  United  Slates  bonds.  These  interest  items  amounted  in 
1^74-75  to  I2.461.50.  There  was  then  a  further  investment  of  113,682.50 
in  United  States  bonds.  ' 

These  bonds  seem  to  have  been  carried  from  year  to  year  as  a  part  of 
the  assets  of  the  educational  fund  until  1881,  when  they  were  sold  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislature.  They  then  amounted  to  191,500  and  were 
sold  for  |;io6,224  25.  The  fund  also  owned  $99,200  in  State  bonds,  which 
were  offered  for  sale  in  18S2,  but  not  sold. 
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Perhaps  the  last  official  act  of  Dr.  Wiley  in  the  position 
which  he  had  honored  so  much  was  writing  a  pamphlet  on 
the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  which  was  published  in  1867- 
It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  notice  his  work  as  a  private 
citizen  in  other  capacities- 

Dr.  Wiley  felt  himself  called  to  preach  at  an  early  period 
in  his  educational  career.  He  studied  theology  and  was 
licensed  by  Orange  Presbytery  in  1855.  He  was  ordained 
sine  titulo  in  1866  and  never  held  a  settled  pastorate.  He 
was  one  of  the  executive  committee  to  found  the  North 
Carolina  Presbyterian  and  a  contributor  to  its  columns. 
His  work  for  the  schools  had  brought  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  undeveloped  lands  and  other  resources  of  the  State, 
and,  when  the  development  boom  came  after  the  war,  was 
solicited  to  beome  a  partner  in  many  schemes  looking  to 
exploiting  these  resources.  In  1867  he  was  elected  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Land  Company, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  and  began  work  January  15, 
1868.  The  company  proposed  to  invest  in  and  develop 
the  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  and  Dr.  W^iley's  business 
was  to  collect  information  for  pamphlets  which  were  to  be 
circulated  abroad.  He  also  sought  to  make  better  known 
the  resources  of  the  State  by  calling  a  convention  of  the 
leading  literary  men  of  the  State  in  Raleigh  in  July,  1869. 
On  June  i,  1869,  he  jpecame  the  general  agent  for  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  middle  and  eastern  Tennessee, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Jonesboro,  Tenn.  In  March, 
1874,  on  the  resignation  of  Rev.  P.  A.  Strobe!,  he  w^as 
transferred  to  a  similar  position  in  North  Carolina,  and 
removed  to  Winston,  N.  C.  In  1876  Soutn  Carolina  was 
added  to  his  held.  He  remained  in  this  work  until  his 
death. 

Dr.  Wiley  w^ould  have  been  made  the  candidate  of  the 
Conservatives  for  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
1872  had  he  not  been  kept  out  b}^  political  disability.  Dr. 
Nereus  Mendenhall  became  the  candidate,  but  the  party 
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went  down  in  defeat.  In  1876  he  was  again  proposed  as 
a  candidate  on  the  Conservative  ticket,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  elected  but  for  his  own  sense  of  fluty. 
He  regretted  that  the  public  schools  had  been  brought 
into  political  debate,  but  "in  view  of  the  situation  and  of 
what  is  expected  of  candidates  nominated  on  party  plat- 
forms, the  arena  where  honorable  and  good  men  not  of 
my  vocation  may  lawfully  strive  is  closed  to  me  by  my 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  my  sacred  calling."*  During 
his  later  years  he  devoted  himself  as  far  as  possible  to  ad- 
vancing local  educational  interests,  helped  to  establish  the 
graded  school  in  \Vinston,  N.  C,  and  was  the  chairman 
of  its  school  board  from  its  organization  until  his  death. 

He  served  the  State  as  superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  thirteen  years.  He  w^as  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
was  twice  elected  by  the  Whigs  and  five  times  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats. He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  1875  ^^ntil  his  death,  and,  although  he  never  held 
a  regular  charge,  preached  frequently  to  Presbyterian  and 
other  congregations.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D- 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolian  in  1881,  to  whose 
interest  he  had  been  always  devoted.  Ht  married  Miss 
Mittie  Towles  in  Raleigh,  N-  C,  February  -jc^,  1862.  To 
this  union  seven  children  were  born,  of  wdiim  five  still  sur- 
vive. Dr.  Wiley  died  in  Winston,  N.  C,  January  11,  1887. 
According  to  a  personal  friend,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
he  "was  very  agreeable  in  social  life.  He  was  simple,  gen- 
tle, unpretending,  gracious,  genial.  He  had  a  genuine 
fund  of  quiet  humor,  not  anecdotical,  but  spontaneous  and 
innocent.     He  was  a  guileless  man — true,  sincere,  lovable." 

*Dated  at  Winston,  June,  7.  1S76. 
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INTRODUCTORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

The  following  paper,  voluminous  as  it  is,  ccMitains  notices 
of  necessarily  only  a  portion  of  the  "old  schools"  of  North 
Carolina,  for  moral  reasons. 

1st.  It  is  almost  certain  that  even  in  Colonial  times,  cer- 
tainlv  afterwards,  there  were  schools  not  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. Among  Christian  communities  instruction  of  the 
children  was  an  ordinary  and  necessary  duty.  It  is  believed 
that  many  pastors,  missionaries,  lay-readers,  gave  or  pro- 
vided such  instruction,  and  the  records  of  the  same,  if  any 
were  kept,  have  been  lost.  We  often  find  accidentally 
official  records  of  church  organizations  not  older  than 
seventv  or  eighty  years  in  private  hands,  sonietimes  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  old  books  of  accounts.  And  in  many 
communities  ijitelligent  old  gentlemen  or  ladies,  whose 
memories  were  valuable  treasturies  of  important  facts,  have 
been  allowed  to  die,  without  notes  having  been  taken  of 
those  memories  by  an  intelligent  survivor.  Frequently 
have  we  been  met  in  searches  after  important  transactions 
by  the  answer,  "Grandfather  or  grandmother  had  a  box 
of  such  papers,  but  they  were  burnt,  or  rats  nibbled  them 
into  shavings  and  made  nests  in  them."  Rats  making 
nests  of  priceless,  irreplaceable  ancestral  papers  and  his- 
torical documents ! 

2nd.  Information  about  institutions,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  has  been  obtained  only  fragmentarily.  There 
are  large  vacant  gaps.  And  my  sources  of  inlormation  in 
many  counties,  though  tolerably  complete  as  to  some 
schools,  are  meagre,  and  totally  deficient  as  to  others. 

3rd.  Although  T  made  application  by  letters,  enclosing 
stamps  for  reply,  in  some  counties,  I  failed  to  find  the  in- 
telligent citizen  who  w^ould  take  the  trouble  to  send  the 
information  asked  for.  Hence  some  counties,  viz.,  Rock- 
ingham, Lenoir — several  others — have  not  justice  done  to 
their  educational  history. 
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In  truth,  accurate  and  full  sketches  of  the  schools  of  no 
county  can  be  made  without  a  visit  of  some  length  being 
made  to  that  county,  and  investigation  into  all  sources  of 
information  possible. 

T  render  cordial  thanks  to  all  who  have  given  me  assist- 
ance. I  know  by  experience  how  worrying  it  is  to  be  called 
on  to  neglect  ordinary  avocations  to  engage  in  novel  and 
perplexing   encjuiries. 

It  will  be  noticed  b}'  my  readers,  if  there  be  any,  that  I 
have  occasionally  given  minutely  the  charges  for  board 
and  tuition,  courses  of  instruction  and  other  items  of  infor- 
mation. This  will  gi\'e  a  rough  idea  of  the  others,  wdiich 
were  not  greatly  diiterent,  as  all  the  teachers  had  the  same 
general  views.  It  would  be  tedious  beyond  endurance  to 
repeat  these  items  as  to  all. 

I  ha\'e  also  recorded  incidents  of  a  humorous  nature. 
My  object  was  to  give  some  idea  of  the  reMtions  between 
teacher  and  pupil — the  manners  of  the  old  school-room. 

If  it  be  complained  that  more  details  are  given  about 
I  some  schools  and  teachers  than  others,  the  answer  is 
simply,  that  I  happened  to  have  more  accessible  informa- 
tion about  them,  or  having  described  one  for  some  reason 
T  thought  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  others.  I  have 
had  no  conscious  preference  in  the  matter.  If  it  is  thought 
that  I  have  mentioned  that  teachers  were  University  men 
more  often  than  I  did  in  regard  to  other  institutions,  I 
answer  that  I  gave  similar  credit  to  other  institutions  when- 
ever it  came  to  my  knowledge,  and,  secondly,  for  many 
years  the  University  was  the  only  source  for  male  teachers 
of  collegiate  training.  Wake  Forest,  as  Wake  Forest  In- 
stitute, opened  in  1834,  Davidson  Colege  in  1837,  ^^^^ 
Trinity,  or  Union  Institute,  in  1838. 

It  is  humiliating  to  our  State  pride  that  for  many  years 
after  the  Revolution  trustees  of  institutions  sought  patrons 
by  advertising  that  their  teachers  were  "Graduates  of  a 
Northern  College,"  or  simply  "from  the  North."     Notice 
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under      "P.ertie"      how    trustees    sometimes    ordered    lady 
teachers  through  commisison  merchants. 

From  a  hterary  point  of  view,  it  woukl  be  better  to  give 
tlie  older  counties  first-  and  then,  in  t)rder.  those  subse- 
(|uentlv  formed  from  time  to  time,  out  of  their  area,  and 
this  was  at  first  my  intention.  But  for  convenience  of 
reference  the  plan  of  taking  the  counties  hi  alphabetical 
order  is  greatly  preferable.  J  adopt  that  plan  wherever 
advisable,  giving  cross  references. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  this  incomplete  paper,  with  all 
its  defects,  will  keej)  alive  the  names  of  many  worthy  men 
and  women,  who  did  great  good  in  their  day.  and  fur- 
ther, will  stimulate  some  active  young  teacher  in  each 
countv  to  make  thorough  investigations  and  write  a  full 
history  of  its  educational  institutions. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  students  of  history  I  ^jve  in  ad- 
vance lists  of  authorities  in  the  lump  rather  than  in  detail 

at  the  bottom  of  each  i:)age. 

K.  P.  B. 
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SCHOOLS    IX    TENNESSEE    WHEN     PART    OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Two  institutions,  in  the  present  limits  of  Tennessee, 
should  be  mentioned  as  having  been  incorporated,  when  a 
part  of  North  Carolina,  viz. : 

MARTIN  ACADEMY,  named  in  honor  of  Governor 
Nathaniel  Martin,  incorporated  1783.  In  1795  the  name 
was  changed  to  Washington  College.  Samuel  Doak  was 
for  a  long  time  its  efficient  President,  the  first  classical 
teacher  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  institution  is  still 
doing  good  work. 

DAVIDSON  ACADEMY,  incorporated  m  1785.  Rev. 
Thomas  B.  Craighead  was  President.  Among  the  trus- 
tees were  Hugh  Williamson  and  Col.  Wm.  Polk.  The 
State  donated  to  it  240  acres  of  land,  reserved  to  the  State, 
most  re«iote  from  the  Salt  Springs,  near  Nashville.  The 
location  was  sold  for  $12,000.  In  1806  the  school  was  re- 
chartered  as  Cumberland  College,  and  in  1826  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville. .  While  named  College  of  Cumberland 
the  eschated  and  unclaimed  lands  given  as  counties  to 
North  Carolina  Continental  soldiers,  and  which  North  Car- 
olina donated  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  were 
claimed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Tennessee  as  belong- 
ing to  that  State,  but  by  compromise  allow^ed  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  to  have  one-third,  and  gave  one- 
third  to  the  College  of  Cumberland  and  one-third  to  the 
College  of  East  Tennessee.  The  U^niversity  of  North  Car- 
olina realized  about  $200,000,  from  her  share,  wdiich  con- 
stituted its  endowment  before  the  civil  war,  but  the  Col- 
lege of  Cumberland  appears  not  to  have  prospered  with 
her  share,  for  in  1875  the  University  of  Nashville  w^as 
merpc  1  into  the  Peabodv  Normal  School. 


Zl 
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SPORADIC  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

In  1754  George  Vaughan,  a  London  merchant,  of- 
fered to  give  £1,000  annually  for  the  education  of 
Indians  in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina.  The  bequest 
was  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  his  nephew,  John 
Sampson.  The  General  Assembly  made  the  counter  pro- 
posal that  if  he  would  change  the  donation  so  as  to  be  for 
general  education,  they  would  add  £6,000  to  it.  On 
his  acceptance  the  money  was  voted  but  w-as  used  for  the 
French-Indian  war,  and  so  Vaughan's  beuv^volent  scheme 
came  to  an  end. 

An  educational  movement  in  1820,  which  proved  abor- 
tive, was  the  Western  College  of  North  Carolina.  This 
was  intended  to  be  a  State  University  for  Western  Caro- 
lina, was  to  be  located  "southwest  of  the  Yadkin  river," 
but  the  projectors  soon  found  the  undertaking  to  be  too 
costly  and  it  was  abandoned.  • 

It  is  W'Orthy  of  note  that  as  early  as  1827,  "certain  per- 
sons associated  themselves  together  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Dealf  and  Dumb,  and  formed  an  Institution"  for  that 
purpose.  In  that  year  the  General  Assembly  granted  a 
charter  to  this  institution  and  all  future  associates,  but 
strang-e  to  say'  the  names  of  none  of  the  members  is  given, 
nor  is  the  name  of  any  county  mentioned.  Nothing  fur- 
ther appears  in  the  laws  about  the  movement. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  OBTAIN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
FOILED. 

The  Constitution  of  1776,  section  41,  ordains,  "That  a 
school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries, 
paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enal)le  them  to  instruct  at  low 
j)rices,'" 
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When  we  read  the  elaborate  charters  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy,  Martin  Academy.  Morgan  Academy.  David- 
son Academy.  Rowan  Academy,  Granville  Hall.  Science 
Hall,  near  Hillsboro,  Grove  Academy,  Pittsboro  Acad- 
emy, and  others,  passed  during  the  Revolution  and  soon 
afterwards,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  projectors  hoped 
to  make  these  schools  obtain  help  "from  the  public,"  i.  e., 
the  General  Assembly.  This  was  thwarted  b}-  a  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  charters. 
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Raper's  Church  and  Private  Schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Dr.  Weeks  also  furnished  me  prospectuses  of  various 
schools  .':om  the  collection  of  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley, 
D.  D.,  and  a  I'ist  made  by  Dr.  Wiley  of  the  schools  in 
1856. 

I  found  considerable  material  by  searching  the  tiles  of 
The  North  Carolina  Gazette  for  i^yy-y^; 
The  North  Carolina   Chronicle,    i/qo-'qi  ; 
The   Raleigh   Register,    1800- 1860. 
For  information  by  letter  I  am  indebted  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

Alamance — Mr.  S.  A.  White,  ^laj.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Long. 

Alleghany — Hon.  R.  A.  Daugton,  Mr.  S.  W.  Brown 
Anson — Hon.  R.  T.  Bennett. 

Beaufort — Stephen  C.  Bragaw,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Phillips. 

Bertie — Hon.  F.  D.  Winston,  Mr.  E.   B.  Outlaw,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Etheridge. 

Brunswick — John  N.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  ]\L  Wad- 
dell. 

Buncombe — Supt.     John     W.     Starnes,     Mr.      L.      P. 
McLoud,  F.  A.  Sondley,  Esq. 

Burke — j\Iaj.  J.  W.  Wilson,  S.  B.  Erwin.  Esq. 
Cabarrus— Col.  P.  B."  Means,  Mr.  H.  M.  Thompson. 
Caldwell — Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour. 
Caswell — Hon.  Giles  Mebane. 

Catawba — Hon.  ]\L  L.  McCorkle.  ' 

Chowan — Col.  R.  B.  Creecy. 
Chatham — J.  J.  Jackson,  Esq. 
Cherokee~"Capt.  T.  J.  Cooper,  Jr. 
Cleveland — Hon.   S.   A.   Anthony. 

Craven— Mrs.   S.  A.  Taylor.  Mrs.   Roberts,   Mr.   B.   B.        ! 
Lane,  Jr. 

Cumberland — Hem.  R.  P.  Buxton,  Prof.  A.  Graham.  , 
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Currituck — C.  M.  Ferebee,  Esq.,  Hon.  T.  J.  Janis. 

Davidson — Hon.  F.  C.  Robbins. 

Davie — G.  M.  Bingham,  Esq..  Col.  x^.  S.  Buford. 

Duplin — Mr.  Stephen  Graham. 

Edgecombe — W.  H.  Johnston,  Esq.,  Hon.  Fred.   Phil- 
lips. 

Franklin— Mr.  W.  W.  Boddie,  W.  S.  Battle,  Esq. 

Granville— Rev.  J.  M.  Horner,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hays. 

Greene — W.  H.  Austin,  Esq. 

Halifax— T.  L.  Whitaker,  Hon.  J.  B.  Batchelor.  R.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Dr.  Willis  Alston. 

Harnett — Prof.  A.  Graham. 

Henderson — Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston. 

Hertford~Pulaski  Cowper,  Esq. 

Hyde — J.  T.  Mann,  Esq. 

Iredell — Prof.  D.  Matt.  Thompson. 
Johnston — Air.   Ira  T.  Turlington,  Mr.  J.   D.   Parker. 

Jones — F.   W.   Foscue,  Esq. 

Lenoir — Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis. 

Lincoln — A.  Nixon,  Esq.,  Hon.  M.  L.  McCorckle. 

Alacon — Flon.   Kope  Elias. 

Aladison — Mr.  M.  A.  Chandley,  Hon.  John  A.  Hen- 
dricks. 

Martin— Mr.  J.  M.  Siterson. 

Mecklenburg — Prof.  A.  Graham. 

Mitchell — J.  E.  Jimersoii 

Moore — Donald  L.  St.  Clair. 

Nash — W.  L.  Thorp,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Battle,  Esq..  Thomas 
H.  Battle,  Esq. 

New   Hanover — James   G.    Burr,    Esq.,    Rev.    Robert 
Strange,  D.  D. 

Northampton~Rev.   Charles  Fetter. 

Onslow — J.  E.  Koonce. 

Orange — Hon.  Giles  Mebane,  S.  A.  White,  Esq.,  Col. 
Cadwallader  Jones-  Maj.  R.  Bingham,  Charges  W.  John- 
ston, Esq. 
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Pasquotank — Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep. 

Perquimans — Prof.  W.  G.  Gaither.  Mr.  Josiah  Nichol- 
son. 

Person— J.  S.  Merritt,  Esq. 

Randolph — Hon.   M.   S.   Robins. 

Richmond— M.  M.  Mclver,  Esq. 

Robeson — D.   P.   :McEachern,   Esq. 

Rowan^Rev.  Dr.  J.  Rumple. 

Sampson— Rev.  J.  L.  Stewart,  L.  C.  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Surry — Porter  Graves,  Ssq. 

Tyrrell— Mark  Majette,  Esq. 

Vance — Rev.  Charles  Fetter. 

Wake— C.  B.  Root,  Esq. 

Warren— Mrs.   Ellen  Mordecai. 

Watauga — Messrs.  D.  B.  Dougherty  and  B.  B. 
Dougherty. 

Washington — S.   B.   Spruill,  Esq. 

Wayne— Mr.  E.  D.  Broadhurst. 

Wilson — Mr.  George  W.  Connor. 

Yadkin — Hon.   Richmond  Pearson. 

Yancey— Mr.  D.  M.  Ray. 

ALAMANCE. 

Formed  from  Orange  in  1849. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Graham  Institute,  chartered 
1851;  Jefferson  Academy,  chartered  1861;  Graham  High 
School,  chartered  1879;  Graham  Normal  College,  char- 
tered 1 88 1. 

For  earliest  teachers  and  schools,  see  under  "Orange." 

In  1813  John  H.  Pickard  opened  a  classical  school  near 
the  residences  of  Rev.  William  Paisley  and  Mr.  Janus 
Mebane.     For  his  further  services,  see  "Casweil." 

About  1830  Jonatlian  Worth,  afterwards  a  prominen'. 
lawyer  and  Treasurer  and  Governor  of  the  State,  taught 
a  I  what  was  known  as  Providence  Church,  near  the  point 
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wiiere  (irahain  stalion  is  located.  He  was  :,ucceeded  by 
Burcheet,  a  scholarly  and  progresive  man,  by  whose  ur- 
gency a  good  library  was  purchased.  Then  came  Dr. 
\\'iliam  F.  Bason  (1838  to  1840),  a  thorough  teacher,  after- 
wards, as  a  dentist,  accumulating  a  handsome  fortune. 
Rev.  John  R.  Holt  began  teaching  about  1840  at  this 
place,  and  had  a  good  school  until  the  Normal  College 
at  Graham  was  opened.  He  had  already  been  in  charge 
of  a  school  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

In  i850-'5i-'52  Rev.  William  Nelson,  of  Robeson 
County,  and  his  wife,  born Lacy,  of  Virginia,  con- 
ducted a  flourishing  female  school  in  Graham.  They 
were  assisted  by  Miss  Paisley,  of  Guilford. 

The  Graham  Institute  was  inaugurated  in  1851  by  Rev. 
V\'.  H.  Dohert}',  A.  M.,  who  was  trained  at  the  Royal  Bel- 
fast Institution  in  Ireland.  He  had  been  senior  professor 
HI  Antioch  College  in  Ohio.  His  institute  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Christian  (Methodist)  denomination,  but 
the  instruction  was  general.  It  was  merged  into  the  Gra- 
iiam  Normal  College,  Rev.  D.  A.  Long,  D.  I).,  and  Rev. 
W.  S.  Long,  D.  D.,  being  joint  principals  for  two  years. 
Tlien  the  latter  became  sole  principal  until  its  close  in 
J('.-S8,  when  he  asumed  the  presidency  of  the  newly-incor- 
pcrated  Elon  College. 

It  waS  in  this  county,  at  a  place  called  Melville,  doubt- 
less in  honor  of  the  stern  Scotch  educator  and  preacher, 
Andrew  Melville,  that  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson  had 
his  excellent  school  from  1852  until  his  death  in  18.. 
This  excellent  man  merits  especial  notice. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  born  in  County  Down.  Ireland, 
?'  Ballylesson.  His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was 
wealthy,  but  lost  his  property  by  standing  security  for 
friends.  Young  Alexander  received  an  excellent  early 
education,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  physician.  Obtain- 
ing a  diploma  from  the  governor  and  directors  of  .Vpoth- 
ecaries'  Hall,  Dublin,   entitling  him   to  practice,   ha  emi- 
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prated  to  America  about  181 8  in  search  of  a  location. 
Concluding  to  teach  temporarily,  he  became  assistant  to 
Rev.  Dr.  William  ]\IcPheeters  in  his  famous  school  at 
Raleigh.  Here  his  standing  was  so  high  that  he  was 
warmly  recommended  to  be  principal  of  the  school  at 
Williamsboro,  as  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
'Granville."  In  1831  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and,  resigning  his  post  as  teacher, 
became  pastor  of  Grassy  Creek  Church  in  Giaiiville.  In 
about  two  years  he  was  called  by  his  Presbytery  to  take 
charge  of  the  Caldwell  Institute  at  Greensboro,  inaugu- 
rated under  brilliant  auspices.  In  recognition  of  his  learn- 
ing and  success  as  principal,  the  University,  in  1839.  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1845,  owing  to  much  sickness,  supposed  to  be 
caused  liy  a  millpond,  the  school  was  removed  to  Hills- 
boro.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Alamance  County,  at  a 
place  called  Burnt  Shop,  which  name  he  changed  to  Mel- 
ville. Here,  until  his  death,  he  had  a  select  private  class- 
ical school  of  great  reputation,  far  and  wide,  for  its  high 
moral  and  literary  works.  His  charity  was  almost  bound- 
less. His  executor  found  among  his  papers  notes  given 
by  students  to  the  amount  of  about  $20,000,  of  which 
no  one  knew  but  himself.  At  the  University  and  the  col- 
leges no  students  exhibited  preparation  superior  to  those 
prepared  by  him. 

ALEXANDER. 

Formed  from  Iredell,  Caldwell  and  "Wilkes  in  1846. 

In  1856  there  was  a  Baptist  college  at  Ta)  iorsvile.  At 
this  place  also  was  the  York  Collegiate  Institute,  founded 
by  Rev.  Brantley  York,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  He  was  a  teacher  of  wide  reputation, 
and  the  author  of  a  school-book  of  merit — York's  Gram- 
]nar. 
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ALLEGHANY. 

Formed  in   1859  from  Ashe. 

There  are  schools  of  merit  in  this  county,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  facts  in  regard  to  those  prior 
to  existing  institutions. 

ANSON. 

Fomied  from  Bladen  in  1749. 

Stokes  Seminary,  chartered  1791  ;  Sneedsboro  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1800:  Wadesboro  Academy,  chartered 
1802;  Spring  Grove  Academy,  chartered  182 1 ;  Culpep- 
per Acade'my,  chartered  1822;  Meltonsville  Academy, 
chartered  1822;  Wadesboro  Academy,  amended  1829; 
Morven  Academy,  chartered  1833;  Oak  Grove  Academy, 
chartered  1842:  Carolina  Female  College,  chartered 
1849;  Anson   Institute,   chartered   1854. 

The  Wadesboro  Academy  had  the  privilege  of  raising 
$1,000  by  lottery. 

Not  one  of  these  schools  now  exist  by  virtue  of  its 
charter,  nor  have  any  of^cial  records  of  them  been  found. 
Hon.  R.  T.  Bennett  has  collected  what  unwritten  memo- 
ries there  are.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  earliest 
teachers  of  boys  at  Wadesboro,  remembered,  was  a  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Edmonds,  succeeded  by  Parson  Wright.  Af- 
terwards were  Rev.  Burke  and  Philip  Wiley,  Episcopal 
clergymen,  and  then  "Sandy"  Smith  and  Wiley  Smith. 
Generally,  it  is  true  that  Wadesboro  has  enjoyed  classical 
school  advantages  for  the  past  seventy-five  years. 

After  Wiley  Smith  (above  named)  came  ~ Clancy, 

William  Richardson,  O'Hanlon,  and  during  and 

directly  after  the  civil  war,  Lindsey.     About  1854 

came  Booker  Winfree,  affectionately  called  "Old 
Booker,"  a  man  of  merit,  with  singular  ways.  It  was  his 
custom   to   call   in   the   pupils   with   "Oh,   yes!     Oh,   yes! 
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cume  into  school,"  to  have  "grace"  at  noon  and  benedic- 
tion at  the  closing.  All  the  larger  boys,  in  fair  weather, 
stU'.lied  under  trees,  in  the  shade  of  the  building  or  in  the 
genial  sunshine,  as  seemed  pleasant  to  them.  The  girls 
a.id  the  little  boys  remained  under  the  master's  eye. 

Gouldsfork  Academy,  five  miles  from  Wadesboro,  at- 
t.'iip.ed  distinction  in  the  two  decades  before  the  civil  war. 

it  was  presided  over  by Douglas,  of  South  Caro- 

Vuvd,  and  then  successively  by  Fred.  A.  Shepherd,  now  of 
Xa-hville,  Tenn.,  Hon.  R.  P.  Buxton  and  P.  H.  B. 
Threadgill. 

At  Lilesville,  in  recent  years,  taught  Rev.  Air.  Jordan, 
Capt.  J.  T.  Bradley,  Rev.  J.  B.  Lindsey  and  Rev.  N.  B. 

Cobb,  D.  D.     Forty  years  ago  Sutton  had  a  school 

for  boys  eight  miles  south  of  Wadesboro. 

About  1820  Miss  Norton  had  a  flourishing  school  for 
girls  at  Wadesboro. 

I  find  a  most  ambitious  advertisement  in  1821,  three- 
lourths  of  a  column,  by  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Edmonds,  of  her 
taking  charge  of  Wades'boro  Female  .  Seminary.  She 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Haskins,  of  New  York.  Her  hus- 
band, who  had  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  delivered 
lectures,  but  had  no  part  of  the  management.  The  blank 
form  of  what  was  called  a  "judgment  book,"  to  be  sent 
to  patrons,  conveying  information  as  to  nuvnerous  points 
of  scholarship  and  conduct,  was  printed.  Board  and  tui- 
tion were  furnished  at  $130  per  annum. 

Anson  Institute,  incorporated  in  1854,  had  as  its  prin- 
cipal Alexander  Mclver,  since  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Davidson  College  and  the  State  University,  and  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  His  successors 
were  Silas  C.  Lindsley  and  Rev.  James  E.  Morrison.  The 
latter  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1825.  After 
giving  up  the  Institute  he  removed  to  the  Mineral  Spring, 
near   New   Morven.   one  mile  west  of  Old   Morven,   and 
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had  a  well-conducted  private  school  until  his  death,  a  few 
;eais  ago. 

"A  few  years  after  the  stars  fell,"  which  phenomenon 
was  in  1833,  Mrs.  Bogle  assumed  the  rems  of  power, 
Then  there  was  a  mixed  school,  presided  over  by  a 
Frenchman,  Ange. 

Other  well-patronized  private  schools  for  girls  were 
subsequently  ably  conducted  by  Mrs.  Anne  C.  Hall,  and 
then  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Shepherd. 

Carolina  Female  College,  at  Ansonville,  ten  miles 
north  of  Wadesboro,  was  opened  for  students  in  1851  in 
a  building  costing  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Its  first  pres- 
ident. Rev.  Alexander  B.  Smith,  of  Anson  County,  served 
about  two  years.  Rev.  Tracy  R.  Walsh,  for  about  ten 
years,  was  his  successor.  The  school  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion and  had  a  large  patronage,  but  was  wrecked  by  dis- 
sensions among  the  trustees-  arising,  it  is  said,  from 
hot  party  feeling.  Its  doors  were  closed  in  1862  for  two 
Sears,  when  efforts  were  made  to  revive  it  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Griffith  and  James  E.  Blankenship,  successively,  with 
considerable  measure  of  success.  It  was  finally  closed  in 
1868,  but  was  afterwards  used  as  a  high  school.  In  1861 
the  property  was  ottered  to  the  South  Carolina  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Conference  on  condition  that  a  $10,000 
debt  on  it  should  be  paid.     This  was  never  done. 

ASHE. 

Formed  in  1799  from  Wilkes. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  information  about  the 
old  schools  of  Ashe. 

BEAUFORT. 

Formed  in  1705  as  a  precinct  of  Bath,  called  Archdale 
nutil  about  1 81 2.     Made  a  county  in  1738. 

In  this  county  was  the  first  town  in  the  State" Bath — 
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established  in  1704.  The  first  pubHc  Hbrary  was  here. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  any  schools,  but  probably 
those  who  officiated  as  lay  readers  also  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  the  parish,  as  Brickell,  who  wrote  in  1830,  states. 

Incorporated  Schools. — W^ashington  Academy,  char- 
tered 1808;  Durham  Creek  Academy,  chartered  1822; 
Lincoln  Academy,  chartered  1829;  Bath  Academy,  char- 
tered 1830;  Washington  Academy,  again  chartered  1834; 
Bellevue  Academy,  chartered  1861. 

Of  these  the  Bath  Academy  had  exemptions  from  mili- 
tia service. 

I  cannot  ascertain  details  about  any  of  fnem.  In  the 
period  i830-'50  there  was  a  flourishing  school  for  females 
at  Washington,  under  the  management  of  a  very  accom- 
plished and  able  lady — ^liss  Alary  McCotta.  On  her 
marriage  with  Rev.  Thomas  Owen,  the  twain  removed 
to  Tarboro  and  established  a  school  there.  Among  the 
other  teachers  of  Washington  were  William  Bogart  and 
Wiley. 

Washipgton  Academy  was  in  operation  in  1856,  and 
in  or  near  Washington,  at  that  date,  were  a  select  female 
school.  Sans  Souci  Female  School,  two  primary  schools 
and  a  parochial  school. 

The  property  of  the  Washington  Academy  is  now- 
rented  to  the  public  schools. 

BERTIE. 

Formed  in   1722;  precinct  of  Bath  until   1738. 

The  incorporated  schools  in  this  county  were :  Wind- 
sor Academy,  chartered  1806;  Indian  Woods  Academy, 
chartered  1807;  Bertie  Union  Academy,  chartered  1823; 
Coleraine  Academy,  chartered  1825;  Oak  Grove  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1832;  Windsor  Female  Academy,  char- 
tered 1850;  Windsor  Male  Academy,  chartered  1850; 
Coleraine  Female  Academy,  chartered  1850. 
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By  the  kindness  of  Hon.  Frank  D.  Winston,  and  of  his 
mother,  a  native  of  the  county,  sister  of  the  gallant  Col. 
F.  W.  Bird,  I  am  able  to  give  some  particulars  of  some 
of  these  schools. 

Indian  Ridge  had  as  its  teacher  Mr.  McGuire.  Among 
its  pupils  was  Jonathan  S.  Tayloe,  long  clerk  of  the  coun- 
ty court,  and  one  of  the  ptirest  and  best  informed  men  in 
his  county.  Another  was  Rev.  Joseph  Pender,  after- 
wards of  Tennessee.  On  re-visiting  the  ruins  of  his  old 
school,   Mr.   Pender  exclaimed : 

"The   house   is   gone,    the   chimney   stands. 
And  the  schoolboys  wander  in  foreign  lands." 

This  couplet  applies  to  scores  of  abandoned  academies 
in  our  State.  I  am  indebted  for  this  reminiscence  to 
Capt.  E.  R.  Outlaw,  who  lives  near  the  site  of  the  Indian 
Ridge  Academy. 

BERTIE  UNION  ACADEMY.— This  was  located  at 
a  place  called  Hotel,  afterwards  Woodville;  hence  the 
school  was  afterwards  called  Woodville  Academy.  It 
was  justly  celebrated  for  its  excellence.  x\mong  its  pat- 
rons were  many  Bertie  people,  who  emigrated  to  the 
southwest.  The  attendance  reached  about  150,  many 
children  boarding  at  the  Hotel,  which  was  on  the  great 
Edenton  and  Halifax  road.  Two  teachers  were  em- 
ployed— a  man,  at  $500,  and  a  woman,  at  $300 — ^both 
having   free   board   and   washing.      Among   the    teachers 

were  Rev.  A.  M.  Craig,  Thompson,  Hicks,  of 

Granville;  Dr.  Hatch,  John  H.  Garmon,  Jr.,  James  L.  All- 
friend  and  John  T.  Trerevant,  of  Virginia.  Among  the 
lady  teachers  were  Miss  Eliza  Bond,  of  Bertie  County; 
Miss  Viola  Knapp,  of  Vermont;  Miss  Susan  D.  Bugbee, 
of  Rhode  Island;  Miss  Caroline  Clemens,  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  customary  to  order  a  lady  teacher  through 
commission  merchants,  there  being  then  no  "Teachers' 
.A-gencies." 
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Adramatic  incident  was  connected  with  one  of  the 
teachers.  He  had  begun  his  term  of  service  as  William 
Williams,  an  excellent  man  in  behavior  and  scholarship. 
One  day  the  community  was  shocked  b}'  his  being  arrest- 
ed for  stealing  a  horse  and  buggy.  He  was  carried  ofif, 
and,  on  his  trial,  proved  that  he  had  engaged  a  man  to 
i"cturn  the  horse  and  buggw  and  the  hireling  was  the 
ihief.  He  was  honorably  acquitted  and  resumed  his  real 
name  of  Allfriend.  On  being  called  out  ot  the  school 
once  by  an  unknown  man.  a  bright  little  pupil,  on  his 
return,  asked:  "What  is  your  nanie  now,  Mr.  Allfriend?" 

-\Ir.  Trerevant  was  acctistomed  to  have  elaborate  ex- 
aminations, ending  with  a  drama.  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
Caesar"  was  once  selected.  At  the  first  rehearsal,  Joseph 
Pugh,  a  grown  young  man,  who  impersonated  Caesar, 
did  not  repose  on  his  bier  with  the  still  dignity  proper  to 
a  corpse,  whereupon  the  irate  schoolmaster  fell  upon  him 
with  a  hickory  switch.  This  was  resisted,  and  a  rough- 
and-tumble  fight  ensued,  "which  lasted  half  a  mile  down 
the  road."'  The  bystanders  'must  have  thought  that 
Trerevant  was  acting  Brutus  or  Cassius. 

The  Oak  Grove  Academy  was  two  miles  from  Wind- 
sor. Abram  Poindexter  was  the  earliest  teacher,  after- 
wards, an  eminent  Baptist  preacher,  half-brother  of  an- 
other eminent  Baptist  preacher,  William  Hill  Jordan. 
Mrs.  Winston  remembers  that  her  two  brothers  were 
regular  pupils,  and  if  either  was  sick  she,  a  toi  of  four 
years,  was  seated  in  his  place — a  practice  not  uncommon 
in  our  State.  Owing  to  the  excellence  of  this  school,  the 
Windsor  Academy  was  not  successful.  The  closing  ex- 
ercises were  attended  by  visitors  from  all  the  .Mbemarle 
section. 

Other  teachers  were  Eason  Jones,  a  lawyer  of  Virginia; 
John  H.  Garmon,  Jr.,  of  ^Massachusetts,  an  eminent  man 

in   English   grammar:    and    Metcalf,    afterw-ards  a 

physician  in  Florida. 
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In  1840  Patrick  Henry  Winston,  Jr.,  so  called  to  dis- 
giiish  him  from  a  learned  old  bachelor  lawyer  of  the  same 
name,  then  of  Wadesboro,  afterwards  of  Raleigh,  took 
charge  of  the  school.  His  salary  was  $400  a  year  .and 
also  board  and  washing.  He  saved  money  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  graduate  at  Columbian  l^niversity  in  Wash- 
ington Cit}',  and  at  Judge  Battle's  law  school  at  Chajjel 
Hill,  and,  after  marrying,  in  1846,  was  employed  again 
at  a  salary  of  $400  yearly,  with  the  privilege  of  practicing 
in  the  county  and  superior  courts  of  Bertie,  Martin  and 
Washington.  In  1847  he  secured  as  his  successor  James 
Banks,  an  able  teacher,  afterwards  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
the  Cape  Fear  section  and  of  Florida. 

Another  teacher  was  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Craig,  a  Bap- 
tist minister  of  much  force,  and  with  great  gifts  as  a 
teacher — free  in  the  use  of  the  rod,  but  always  just. 
James  B.  Jordan,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  of 
the  law  school,  of  our  University,  was  also  one  of  the 
teacher.s — a  lawyer  of  brilliant  promise,  who  died  in  ser- 
vice in  1862.  After  the  war,  came  Thomas  Turner  Allen, 
a  lawyer,  of  whom  great  things  were  expected,  but  he 
died  in  early  manhood. 

The  academy,  after  a  distiupuished  career  of  usefulness, 

lias  now   over  its    door    "T.    ,    coffin-maker    and 

wheelwright.     Sweet  cider,  10  cts."' 

Coleraine  Academv  had  the  followino-  teachers,  besfin- 
ning  in  1854:  J.  J.  Freeman.  John  M.  Puttich,  Malachi 
Horton,  Edward  Jordan  and  Albert  L.  Adkins.  It  flour- 
ished moderately  until  1861. 

BLADEN. 

Formed  in  1734  from  New  Hanover;  precinct  of  Bath 
until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Bladen  Academy,  chartered. 
1797;  Elizabethtown  Academy,  chartered  1810:  Cape 
Fear  Academy,  chartered  18^4. 
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In  1808  the  Bladen  Acader'--  was  authorized  to  rent 
out  the  fishery  opposite  the  town  Commons  for  three 
vears  and  use  the  proceeds,  but  this — one  of  the  earhest 
pubHc  gifts  to  educaton — was  repealed  in  the  following 
year. 

Xo  information  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
schools  of  Bladen. 

In  1856  there  was  an  academy  at  Prospect  Halll.  and 
Cape  Fear  High  School  at  Cape  Fear. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Formed  from  New  Hanover  and  Bladen  in  1764. 

The  only  incorporated  school  of  the  old  days  in  Bruns- 
wick was  Smithville  .Vcademy,  chartered  1798.  It  had 
numerous  trustees,  and  was  authorized  to  raise  $7,000  by 
lottery.  The  ambitious  project  is  said  to  have  been  a 
failure. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell  writes  me  that  his  mother,  daugh- 
ter of  Alfred  Moore,  Jr..  and  granddaughter  of  Judge 
Alfred  Moore,  attended  a  school  of  wdiich  Mrs.  Clitherall 
(born  Burgwin)  was  the  principal.  This  was  in  the  twen- 
ties, at  Smitln-ille. 

At  Shalotte,  about  1812,  Thomas  Hudson  began  to 
leach,  succeeded  by  Mr.  Acrefoot  in  1820;  about  1832  by 
Jonathan  Wilkinson;  in  1837  by  Edward  J.  Bernard,  both 
highly  regarded,  especially  the  latter;  in  1848,  John  K. 
Burns;  in  1850,  Daniel  K.  Bennett;  in  1851,  Robert  H. 
Beatty  had  schools  at  the  same  place.  Ii.  1879  Eureka 
Shoolhouse  was  built  at  Shalotte,  and  was  used  for  about 
thirteen  years,  the  puipls  running  from  40  to  y^.  George 
Leonard  was  principal  most  of  that  period.  In  1892  the 
citizens  built  an  academy  ,of  which  Mr.  Leonard  is  the 
head. 

At  Smithville  (now  Southport)  Hartford  Jones  was 
the  teacher  about  i838-'39,  and  was  acceptable;  soon  af- 
terwards John  K.  Burns,  gifted  in  imparting  instruction, 
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1)ut  witli  the  fatal  defect  of  occasional  devotion  to  alcohol. 
About  1850,  Rev.  James  H.  Brent,  as  Principal,  with  Mr. 
Alurphy  and  Miss  Sallie  Brent,  Assistants,  began  an 
academic  school  at  Smithville  (Southport)  with  about  120 
pupils,  and  was  successful  for  a  few  years.  An  academy 
was  built  for  them  in  1853.  The  same  year  Rev.  W.  M. 
Moore  succeeded  Mr.  Murph}-.  Then  Mr.  Brent  re- 
signed and  afterwards  the  academy  sometimes  prospered 
and  at  other  times  languished.  In  1854  J.  G.  Sewall  was 
Principal,  in  i858-'59  Dr.  J.  A.  Waimvright  had  78 
pupils.  About  1880  Dr.  Murphy  had  a  successful 
school.  It  is  now  on  floo  tide,  under  command  of  Palmer 
Dalryimple. 

In  i858-"59  and  again  in  1872,  John  N.  Bennnett  had 
successful  schools  at  Town  Creek. 

BUNCOMBE. 

Formed  in  1791  from  Burke  and  Rutherford. 

Incorporated.  Academies. — Union  Hill  Academy,  char- 
tered 1805;  Asheville  Academy,  chartered  1818;  Sulphur 
Spring  Academy,  chartered  1834;  Asheville  Female 
Academy  chartered  1840;  Newton  Academy,  chartered 
1849;  Holston  Conference  Female  College,  chartered 
1854;  Bascom  College,  at  Leicester,-  chartered  1859; 
Xewton   Academy,   chartered  amended    1879. 

The  Union  Hill  Academv  was  established  on  eight 
acres,  given  by  Wm.  Forster.  In  1809  a  lottery  was  au- 
thorized to  raise  $5,000  to  complete  the  buildings  and 
establish  an  academy  for  females  in  Asheville.  In  1849 
the  institution  was  merged  into  Newton  Academy.  It 
was  situate  on  the  road  between  Biltmore  and  Asheville. 
The  land  was  donated,  as  stated,  by  Wm.  Forster,  in  1803 
to  trustees,  "for  a  place  of  residence  for  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  teacher  of  a  Latin  and  English  school,  or  either,  as 
mav  be  thought  proper."  The  trustees  elected  the  school 
38 
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and  ihey  were  incorporated  as  mentioned.  In  1809 
Forster  gave  this  corporation  three  and  a  half  acres  more. 
Rev.  George  Newton,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  a  man  of 
ability,  learning,  piety  and  winning  manners,  was  at  the 
head  of  this  school  from  1797  to  1814,  at  the  same  time 
preaching  here  and  at  other  places  in  the  county.  Gov- 
ernor David  L.  Swain  and  many  other  men  of  mark  were 
taught  by  him,  assisted  by  Rev.  'Mv.  Parker.  They  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  teaching.  In 
1 814  he  removed  to  Shelbyville,  in  Tennessee,  and  be- 
came president  of  Dickson  Academy.  He  died  about 
1 84 1.  In  1803  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  the  eminent 
Methodist  divine,  says  of  him :  "I  spent  a  night  under  the 
roof  of  my  very  dear  brother  in  Christ,  George  Newton, 
a  Presbvterian  minister;  an  Isrealite  indeed."  While  he 
was  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  held  at  Unity  Church 
in  1800,  a  petition  to  the  justices  of  the  county  was 
adopted  asking  them  to  enforce  more  strictly  the  laws 
against  intemperance,  profane  swearing,  Sabbath  break- 
ing and  other  crimes.  The  county  court  favored  the 
petition. 

The  earliest  school  in  Buncombe  was  by  ROBERT 
HENDERSON,  on  the  Swannanoa,  1790  to  1800.  He 
afterwards  became  eminent  as  a  surveyor  and  lawyer. 

Another  school  for  boys,  of  local  fame,  was  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Asheville,  on  Ream's  Creek.  It  was  taught 
successively  by  Robert  Wood,  J-  H.  Calfee,  J.  K. 
McCarthy,  J.  M.  Campbell,  H.  A.  Yost,  J.  A.  Reagan-  and 
aided  in  equipping  the  late  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance 
and  other  prominent  men.  The  building  was  burned  in 
1871,  and  near  it  grew  up  Weaverville  College. 

Col.  Stephen  Lee's  classical  and  mathematical  school 
was  established  two  miles  east  of  Asheville,  in  Chunn's 
Cora,  in  1844.  It  continued  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, except  during  a  short  service  of  Colonel  Lee  in  the 
("nnfederate  armv.   Its  patronage  extended  from  \^irginia 
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to  Texas,  being  especially  strong  in  South  Carolina,  of 
which  State  he  was  a  native. 

SAND  HILL  ACADEAIY  was  very  prominent  from 
about  1845  to  1870.  It  was  situate  seven  miles  west  of 
Ashcville,  on  Hominy  Creek.  Students,  male  and  female, 
attended  it  from  other  counties  and  from  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Here  were  trained  men  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  Western  North  Carolina.  The 
teachers  were  Jacob  Llood,  Wm.  H.  Graves,  T.  C.  Collins, 
J.  J.  Osborne  and  W.  S.  Barnes. 

MALE  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  TOWN  OF  ACHE- 
\'ILLE. — This  academy  was  located  on  land  donated  in 
1858  by  N.  W.  Woodfin  and  James  W.  Potter.  The 
teachers  were  from  time  to  time  Messrs.  D.  A.  Dupree, 
Tuck.  Nye,  Holmes,  J.  W.  Starnes  and  Mrs.  Hutsell. 

In  1878  Prof.  S.  F.  Venable  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
premises,  and  for  twelve  years  was  principal  with  signal 
ability  and  success,  training  hundreds  of  young  men  for 
college  and  the  various  avocations  of  life.  In  1888  he  sold 
his  lease  to  the  school  committee  of  Asheville,  and  in 
1890,  on  account  of  health  impaired  by  reason  of  a  wound 
received  in  a  battle  near  Atlanta,  removed  to  the  country 
and  continues  his  work  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Among  the  earlier  schools  were  Asheville  Female 
Seminary,  of  which  John  Dickson,  M.  D.,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Erastus  Rowley  were  principals.  It  did  good  work  until 
it  was  merged  into  the  Asheville  Female  College,  under 
charge  of  the  Holston  Conference.  It  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodists, but  the  instruction  was  general. 
It  did  good  work.  Among  the  graduates  was  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Summey,  who  procured  a  reunion  of  her  graduating  class 
in  1892.  Five  out  of  the  six  of  the  class,  from  60  to  62 
years  of  age,  were  present  and  they  telegraphed  greetings 
to  Dr.  Rowley,  in  Kentucky,  85  years  old. 

A  very  remarkable  teacher  in  Buncombe  is  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Hutsell,  born  in  Wells.     She  has  taught  in  all  parts 
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ul  ihe  county,  noted  for  thoroughness  and  rigid  discipline 
enforced  by  a  six-foot  birch.  Her  age  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  she  taught,  and  doubtless  whipped,  the 
lather  of  Superintendent  John  W.  Starnes,  who  died  in 
1897  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

THE  RAVENSCROFT  SCHOOL  was  established  in 
1855  on  13  1-2  acreS'  now  in  the  heart  of  Asheville,  bought 
by  contributions  from  various  persons  for  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  school.  It  was  conducted  as  a  classical 
institution  as  its  chief  oljject  for  some  years.  Rev.  Dr. 
Jarvis  Buxton  being  principal.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  it  was  reorganized  solely  as  a  Theologici;  School.  In 
1886  it  was  decided  to  revive  the  Diocesan  School  for 
boys  and  to  devote  the  Ravenscroft  building  to  this  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Schoenberger,  a  Northern  man,  gave  $11,000 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  training  school  for  the 
ministry. 

The  Principals  of  Ravenscroft  have  been  Rev.  Jarvis 
liuxton,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  Lucias  Holmes,  Rev.  George  Wil- 
mer.  Rev.  F.  J.  Murdoch,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  D.  H.  Buel, 
D.  D. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  information  about  Buncombe  to 
Supt.  John  W.  Starnes,  Mr.  L.  P.  McCloud  and  the  excel- 
lent address  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Sondley  on  the  "Asheville  Cen- 
tennial," and  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  Buxton. 

BURKE. 

Formed  in  1777  from  Rowan. 

The  incorporated  schools  of  Burke  are. — Morgan 
Academy,  chartered  1783;  Morganton  Academy,  char- 
tered 1823;  Morganton  Academy,  chartered  1844; 
Rutherford  Academy,  chartered  1859;  Rutherford  Semi- 
nary, chartered  1863;  Table  Rock  Seminary,  chartered 
1867. 

Morgan  Academ\-  was  chartered  in  the  same  act  with 
Martin  Acadenu'.  in  Washington  Countv.  Tennessee. 
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It  was  provided  that  neither  should  be  hex!  to  be  one  of 
the  schools  commanded  by  the  Constitution,  which 
ordains  that  the  salaries  of  the  masters  should  be  paid  by 
the  public.  In  the  act  of  1823  it  was  recited  that  "there 
has  been  for  many  years  an  academy  existing  at  Mor- 
ganton,  with  a  flourishing  male  and  female  school  at- 
tached to  it,"  and  that  "it  has  been  heretofore  managed 
only  as  a  private  school,  although  considerable  funds  have 
been  given  it,  both  by  private  donations  and  acts  of  the 
legislature,  without  incorporating  said  academy."  From 
this  it  appears  that  succession  under  the  act  of  1783  was 
not  kept   up. 

By  a  supplemental  act  in  1823  the  trustees  were  au- 
thorized to  lay  out  streets,  lanes  and  alleys,  and  lay  off 
lots  in  the  academy's  land,  and  the  same  shall  be  a  part  of 
the  town .  of  Morganton. 

By  the  act  of  1844  a  new  corporation  was  created  and 
new  trustees  appointed,  the  property  of  the  old  aca,demy 
to  vest  in  them. 

These  changes  indicate  a  rather  varied  fortune  of  the 
school. 

The  following  information  about  the  schoools  and 
teachers  of  Burke  is  derived  from  Mr.  S.  Bulow  Erwin,  a 
former  citizen. 

One  of  the  earlier  teachers  was  D.  W.  Conway,  who  had 
a  school  in  a  log  cabin  not  far  from  Col.  W.  \V.  Erwin's 
Belvidere  plantation.  He  wrote  and  published  Conway's 
Arithmetic,  betw^een  181 5  and  1825.  He  is  mentioned 
again,  under  "Coldwell."  In  1830  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy  taught 
in  Morganton.  He  was  succeeeded  by  Rev.  John  Silliman, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  One  peculiarity  of 
his  teaching  was  the  passing  over  of  English  grammar 
and  entering  directly  on  the  Latin  by  those  intending  to 
take  a  classical  course.  In  i835-'36  a  Burke  County  man 
was  the  teacher.  Thomas  Washington  Scott,  remarkably 
successful  in  the  English  branches,  and  a  writer  of  verses. 
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He  probably  was  head  of  the  first  free  school  in  Morgan- 
ton,  about  i845-'46.  The  next  teacher  was  Noble  A. 
Fenland,  of  Buncombe,  and  then,  in  1837,  an  accom- 
plished English  and  classical  scholar,  \Vm.  Ramsay,  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  a  flourishing  academy.  Then  came 
G.  Zelotes  Adams,  of  Georgia,  an  eccentric  writer  of 
poetry,  by  some  thought  to  have  merit.  After  him  came 
Rev.  John  M.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  several  years. 

Near  Quaker  Meadows  a  Mr.  Hill  had  a  good  classical 
school,  at  which  Col.  W.  W.  Avery  and  otheis  were  pre- 
pared for  college.     This  was  before  and  after  1830. 

Stoney  Hill  Academy  was  under  the  management  of  a 
very  able  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  i834-'36,  Mr.  Robert 
Rhodes,  of  Sampson.  Once  he  laid  the  lash  on  the  back 
of  a  future  Governor,  Tod  R.  Caldwell,  who  fied  to  his 
home,  seeking  for  parental  sympathy.  Soon  was  dis- 
cerned through  the  cracks  of  the  log  school  house  the 
boy  returning  in  miserable  haste,  with  his  father,  John 
Caldwell,  closely  following,  hickory  in  hand.  He  urged 
upon  the  teacher  to  repeat  the  punishment  for  every 
transgression  of  the  laws. 

Of  the  female  teachers  in  Morganton,  about  1830  and 
afterwards,  were  Misses  Maria  and  Harriet  Allen,  of 
Pennsylvania;  also  Miss  Mcllwaine,  sister  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  also  from  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Cowan  and  Miss 
Correns.  Of  the  above  Miss  Harriet  Allen  married  a  Mr. 
Schenck,  of  Lincolnton;  Miss  Mcllwaine,  a  Dr.  Butt,  of 
Lincolnton,  and  Miss  Correns,  a  Mr.  Moore,  of  Lincoln 
County. 

CABARRUS. 

Formed  in  1792  fro  Mecklenburk. 

The  incorporated  institutions  are — Poplar  Tent  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1810:  Rocky  River  Academy,  chartered 
1812;  Rocky    River    .\cademy,    chartered     1833;    North 
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Carolina  College,  chartered  1859  Biddle  University,  char- 
tered 1877,  Zion  Wesley,  chartered  1879. 

The  Popular  Tent  School  was  flourishing  long  before 
its  incorporation.  It  was  situate  near  the  Meeting- 
House,  seven  miles  west  of  Concord.  The  pastor  of  the 
congregation,  Rev.  Robert  Archibald,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University,  began  teaching  in  1778,  and  was 
very  successful.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Charles  Wilson 
Harris,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  with  highest  honor,  who 
was  the  first  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Universitv 
of  North  Carolina.  As  he  induced  Joseph  Caldwell  to 
take  charge  of  the  State  University,  Poplar  Tent  mate- 
rially affected  for  good  its  early  career.  In  i784-'85 
Samuel  Plarris,  afterwards  a  Tutor  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, very  promising,  but  dying  early,  took  temporary 
charge  of  the  school.  Then  Mr.  Archibald  resumed  teaching 
until  in  1794,  when  he  Avas  deposed  for  hersy,  having 
l)ecome  a  Universalist.  He  then  became  intemperate  and 
was  murdered  by  a  desperado  in  Georgia.  Foote  says 
that  his  people  mourned  over  him  as  over  a  fallen  star. 
In  truth,  the  people  of  Poplar  Tent  were  fortunate  in  their 
teachers.  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  afterwards  a  distin- 
guished savant  of  Philadelphia-  and  then  of  Kentucky,  at 
one  time  taught  here.  Thomas  Allison,  noted  for  his 
mathematical  abilities,  and  an  excellent  man,  was,  as 
'  Master  Allison,"  in  control  for  many  years.  But  the 
most  eminent,  not  excelled  by  any  in  all  the  land,  North 
or  South,  was  Rev.  Dr.  John  Robinson,  eminent  as  a 
preacher  as  well,  who,  with  the  exception  of  three  years' 
service  in  Fayetteville,  i8o6-'o9,  ^'^^^^  charge  of  the  classi- 
cal school  from  1801  to  1806  and  from  1809  until  his 
death  in  1843.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  honored 
him  with  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  then  of  D.  D.  He  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  virtues  and  talentj.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  branches  in  classical  schools  he  gave  instruc- 
tion in  theology,  and  many  of  the  best  ministers  in  North 
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and  South  Carolina  owed  their  training  to  him.  Among 
the  laymen  were  Governors  Owen  and  Nathaniel  Alex- 
ander, of  North  Carolina,  and  Governors  Israel  Pickens 
and  John  Murphy,  of  Alabama;  Representatives  D.  M. 
Forney,  H.  W.  Conner  and  D.  i\I.  Barringer,  and  very 
manv  others  in  high  position  and  in  the  humbler  but  quite 
as  useful  walks  of  life. 

After  Dr.  Robinson  Daniel  Coleman,  afterwards  Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General  and  State  Solicitor-General,  was 
a  teacher.  And  then  Jefferson  Conly,  and  Rev.  Addi  E. 
Thom,  Wm.  H.  Stanley,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Newbern 
in  the  civil  war,  and  Wm.  G.  Weddington,  who  died  in 
service  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Wm.  H. 
Owen,  Tutor  of  Languages  in  the  State  University,  and 
the  Professor  and  acting  President  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, and  Stephen  Frontis,  and  following  him,  B.  W. 
Mebane,  and  then  Jos.  M.  Morrison,  brought  up  the  tale 
of  instructors  to  a  recent  date. 

ROCKY  RIVER  ACADEMY  was  under  the  charge 
of  Rev.  John  Makemie  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  church 
of  that  name  and  of  Philadelphia.  He  taught  for  about 
thirty  years,  from  1801,  with  such  power  that  it  is  said 
twenty-five  of  his  pupils  became  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Among  them  were  Rev.  Robert  Hall  Montson,  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  J.  E.  Morrison,  D.  D. 

The  next  teachers  successively  were Graves  and  R.  J. 

McDowell,  and  after  an  interval  Geo.  M.  Gibbs,  Archibald 
Neely,  H.  H.  Kimmons  and  E.  C.  Alexander  successively. 
Major  S.  C.  Lindsley,  of  Greensboro,  taught  about  five 
years  with,  perhaps,  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history 
of  the  academy.  He  was  followed  by  Knykendale  and 
J.  T.  Horry,  while  James  Campbell  was  principal  just  be- 
fore and  during  part  of  the  war. 

After  the  war  the  teachers  were Carr,  a  David- 
son College  student ;  then  Rev.  P.  M.  Custer,  who  had  a 
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large  patronage ;  then  Osborne,   followed  by  

Davie,   with  indifferent  success. 

In  the  50's  there  was  a  good  male  and  female  school  at 
Concord,  and  in  the  same  locality  was  a  successful  school 
called  Rocky  Ridge. 

At  Mount  Pleasant  was  the  West  Carolina  Male  Acad- 
emy, of  considerable  reputation. 

CALDWELL. 

Formed  in   1841   from  Burke  and  Wilkes. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Davenport  Female  College, 
chartered  1859;  Globe  Academy,  chartered  1873. 

The  first  school  in  the  county  was  taught  under  a  large 
beech  tree,  about  five  miles  from  Lenoir,  on  the  road  to 
Patterson,  a  fine  spring  gushing  from  its  roots.  The 
tea:cher's  name  is  unknown,  but  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  parts,  as  his  patronage  was  among  the  bes;  men  of  the 
neighborhood  for  miles  around.  Among  his  students 
were  Col.  Wm.  Davenport,  Col.  Thomas  Lenoir.  Captain 
Edmund  Jones,  Sr.,  Alexander  Perkins  and  other  mem- 
bers of  that  family  from  Johns  River.  After  some  years 
a  log:  hut  was  built  under  the  old  tree  and  the  school  con- 
tinned  until  the  Master's  death,  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century. 

The  next  school,  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  was  at 
Litttlejohn's  Church,  seven  miles  from  Lenoir,  on  the 
Morganton  road.  The  first  teacher  is  unknown,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  reputation  and  success.  At  a  later  date 
G.  W.  F.  Gates  (German,  Gaeter),  a  man  of  learning  and 
skilled  in  imparting  instruction,  was  teacher.  He  had 
an  unfortunate  habit  of  disappearing  for  months  at  a  time, 
especially  on  visits  to  Peter  Stewart  Ney,  probably  in- 
dulging together  in  the  flowing  bowl,  as  botli  were  af- 
flicted with  craving  for  strong  drink.  About  1830  Major 
E.  P.  Miller  built  a  school-house  near  Marv's  Grove,  two 
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miles  from  Lenoir,  and  after  teaching  there  for  ten  years 
in  his  spasmodic  way,  Gates  disappeared  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards. 

From  1800  to  1820  a  good  school  for  many  years  was 
established  near  Baird's  Iron  Furnace,  on  Gunpowder 
Creek,  and  another,  two  miles  from  Lenoir,  on  the  Indian 
Grave  Gap  road.  This  was  later  under  Col.  Wm.  Green- 
wav.  for  several  years  a  successful  teacher,  especially  m 
mathematics.  He  was  a  surveyor  and  his  work  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  deeds  for  land  in  his  day.  After  him 
came  Levi  Saxton,  Gen.  C.  W.  Clarke  and  Rev.  Nathan 
Clarke,  all  of  whom  practiced  corporal  punishment  to  a 
painful  extent. 

Col.  Wm.  Greenway  also  taught  at  a  school  on  Zack's 
Fork,  about  three  miles  from  Lenoir,  followed  by  Wm. 
Prestwood  and  others.  There  was  another  school  seven 
miles  east  from  Lenoir,  under  different  teachers,  known 
as  the  Blair  school-house. 

A  very  successful  school  was  established  by  D.  W. 
Conway,  near  Lovelady  Ford,  on  the  Catawba.  As  stated 
under  ''Burke"  he  published  an  arthmetic,  which  was 
used  by  many  schools  for  fifty  miles  around.  Only  one 
copy  is  known  to  exist.  Another  school-house  in  the 
three  first  decades  of  the  century  was  near  Fairfield 
Cemetery,  at  the  spring,  the  teachers  being  Col.  Wm. 
Greenway,  Wm.  Prestwood  and  others. 

About  1800  Andrew  H.  Tuttle  came  to  the  county  as 
a  peddler  from  Connecticut.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
became  principal  of  a  well-patronized  school,  six  miles 
south  of  Lenoir. 

In  1842  Rev.  Thomas  S.  W.  Mott  established  a  school 
at  Belvoir,  three  miles  southwest  of  Lenoir,  which  at- 
tracted pupils  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Among 
them  was  Junius  Wheeler,  of  Hertford  County,  after- 
wards Professor  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

In   i842-'43  Cape  Taylor  and  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  Buxton 
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taught  siicccessively  at  Montrose  Academy  in  Lenoir. 
Both  were  good  teachers.  Then  in  1844  Miss  Emma  J. 
Taylor  began  and  continued  the  school  for  twelve  years, 
ahly  assisted  by  her  sisters.  It  was  of  such  excellence 
that  its  patronage  extended  to  several  States.  In  1857 
the  name  was  changed  to  Kirkwood  School,  but  its  repu- 
tation was  not  diminished  under  the  management  of  Mrs. 
Jesse  Rankin  and  daughters.  Miss  Emily  L.  Rankin  is 
now  in  charge,  but  limits  the  number  of  her  pupils. 

In  1852  Col.  Wm.  Davenport,  Hon.  James  C.  Harper, 
Gen.  S.  F.  Patterson  and  Col.  Edmund  W.  Jones  estab- 
lished the  Yadkin  Valley  High  School,  near  Patterson, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  Wm.  J.  Bingham,  of  the 
Bingham  School,  employed  Capt.  E.  W.  Faucette  to  take 
charge  of  it.  He  proved  to  be  possessed  of  such  excellent 
qualifications  as  an  instructor  as  to  attract  pupils  in 
large  numbers  from  distant  regions.  His  success  led  to 
his  election  as  president  of  Concord  Female  College  in 
1858,  and  after  two  years  as  president  of  Statesville 
female  College.  Remaining  here  one  year  he  returned 
to  Lenoir  and  took  charge  of  the  Finley  High  School  and 
conducted  it  to  signal  success.  Aft€r  some  years  he  re- 
moved to  Tennessee,  but  has  returned  and  still  has  a  good 
school. 

In  i855-'56  the  citizens  of  Lenoir,  with  a  population  of 
about  300,  erected  Davenport  Female  College  at  a  cost 
of  $20,000,  and  donated  it  to  the  South  Carolina  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Mood  was  elected  president,  with  an  accom- 
plished corps  of  assistants  and  the  school  was  soon  filled 
with  pupils  from  this  State,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  was  very  flourishing  until  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Mood 
gave  place  to  Rev.  Richard  N.  Price  in  1861,  and  he  the 
next  year  to  Rev.  A.  G.  Stacey,  who  was  in  charge  when 
Tederal  troops,  in  1865,  robbed  the  institution  of  books, 
apparatus,  bed  clothing,  in  fact,  of  all  moveable  property. 
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A  small  day  school  was  kept  up  by  Rev.  George  F.  Round 
until  the  change  in  the  Conference  boundary  in  1870, 
when  Rev.  Samuel  Sander  was  elected  president,  and  for 
four  years  had  a  flourishing  school.  Rev.  W.  M.  Robey 
was  then  made  president  and  in  February  14th,  1877,  the 
main  building  was  burned.  In  1883  $4,000  was  subscribed 
to  aid  in  re-building,  when  the  school  was  again  opened 
with  W.  W.  H.  Sanborn,  and  in  1888  J.  D.  Minnich.  as 
president. 

Since  the  war  High  Schools  have  been  erected  in  vari- 

•  ous  part  of  the  county,  and  have  been  well  patronized ; 

such  as    Globe,    Amherst,    GameAvell-    Hibriten,    Hoover. 

King's  Creek,   Hudson,    Patterson,    Granite     Falls    and 

Lenoir  Academies. 

CAMDEN. 

Formed  in  1777  from  Pasquotank. 
Incorporated   Schools. — ^Camden   Academy,    chartered 
i8ig;  Shiloh  Academy,  chartered  1831. 

CARTERET. 

Formed   1722;  precinct  of  Bath  until   1738. 

Incorporated    Schools. — Portsmouth    Academy,    char- 
tered   1807;   Carteret   Academy,   chartered    1810;   Milton 
Male  Academy,  chartered   1823;  Beaufort  Male  and  Fe- ; 
male  Academy,  chartered  1842. 

Of  these,  Portsmouth  Academy  was  allowed  to  raise  . 
$800  by  a  lottery. 

In  1856  Mr.  W.  J.  Langdon  was  principal  of  a  female  ' 
school  at  Beaufort.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  High  ^ 
Point.  I 

Shortly  before  the  Civil  War  the  Atlantic  Female  School , 
was  opened,  at  Morehead  City,  manned  by  a  large  fac- ■ 
ulty,  of  which  Rev.  Levi  Branson,  A.  M.,  was  principal.  ; 
Mrs.    Branson    was   teacher  of   French;    N.    B.    Webster, 
A.  M.,  lecturer  on  the  natural  sciences;  Rev.  C.  P.  Jones,  j 
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instructor  in  Belles-Lettres;  Miss  Nannie  S.  Davis, 
teacher  of  music  and  painting;  Miss  Susan  E.  Suggs,  as- 
sistant in  the  Literary  Department ;  Miss  Emily  Branson, 
assistant  in  music.  The  prospectus  says :  "This  institu- 
tion is  intended  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  position  and  fe- 
male training,  not  hitherto  filled.  *  *  *  j^-  jg  j^q^^ 
nme  to  set  a  new  standard.  The  next  generation  of  men 
must  have  wives  of  a  mental  and  bodily  activity  far  sur- 
passing anything  that  has  hitherto  been  required.  Our 
daughters  must  have  a  bold  and  heroic  refinement,  that 
will  serve  at  home,  or  on  the  battlefield,  if  necessary.  We 
intend  to  have  scientific  lecturing  enough  ij  start  the 
mind  into  noble  and  energetic  thought ;  text-book  exer- 
cise sufticient  to  secure  accuracy,  and  gymnastic  train- 
ing to  insure  the  best  bodily  health  and  vigor." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  laudable  enterprise  was 
cut  short  by  war. 

The  Atlantic  Military  Institute  was  located  in  Beaufort 
aiiout  i860. 

James  H.  Swindell  and  George  W.  Arrington  were 
teachers  of  reputation  at  Beaufort. 

CASWELL. 

Formed  1777  from  Orange. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Caswell  Academy,  chartered 
1802;  Hico  Academy,  chartered  1804;  Milton  Female 
Academy,  chartered  1818;  Milton  Female  Institute, 
chartered  1844;  Dan  River  Institute,  'chartered  1846; 
}*lilton  Male  Institute,  chartered  1849;  Yanceyville  Sem- 
inary, chartered  1864. 

CASWELL  ACADEMY  was  located  in  Yanceyville. 
Rev.  Hugh  Shaw  and  Bartlett  Yancey  were  the  teachers 
for  the  first  two  years.  It  then  languished  until  1808, 
when  it  was  made  prosperous  by  John  W.  Caldwell,  son 
of  Rev.   Dr.   David   Caldwell.      Yancev  was  afterwards  a 
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speaker  of  the  senate  for  ten  terms,  and  member  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatives.  He  drew  the  act  for 
the  creation  of  the  Literary  Fund  in  1825.  James  Kerr  as- 
sisted Air.  Caldwell  in  1811.  In  1818  John  H.  Hinton, 
wiio  had  been  tutor  in  the  University,  was  principal.  Dab- 
ney  Rainey  also  taught  here,  highly  respected. 

HICO  ACADEMY  was  near  the  "Red  House,"  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  county.  Rev.  Hugh  Shaw  was  the 
lirst  teacher.  In  181 3  Abel  Graham  was  in  charge,  as- 
sisted by  Hoibrook.     In   1820  Mahlon   Kenyon,   a 

"graduate  of  Northern  College,"  advertised  to  teach  the 
classics,  preparator  to  entering  the  State  University. 

Bartlett  Yancey  especially  praised  Robert  H.  Childers 
for  his  skill  in  teaching  reading,  arithmetic  and  penman- 
ship. 

In  1840  a  Miss  Spencer  was  principal  of  Calm  Retreat 
Academy,  in  this  county,  and  Lorenzo  Lea  was  in  charge 
of  the  Leasburg  Academy,  on  the  road  from  Henderson 
to   Danville. 

In  1856  there  were  Dan  River  Institute,  at  Yancey ville, 
A.  C.  Lindsay  being  principal;  Female  Institute  at  Yan- 
ceyville:  Male  School  at  Milton,  T.  R.  Mclver,  principal; 
Female  School  at  Milton,  W.  Presson,  M.  D.,  principal. 

Fort  many  years  Miss  IMargaret  Smith,  a  Northern 
lady,  called  by  the  citizens  "Queen  Bess,"  hnd  an  excel- 
lent school  in  Milton.  The  academy  was  in  a  beautiful 
grove,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  now  all  dead.. 
The  building  is  no  longer  used  as  a  school. 

Rev.  John  H.  Pickard,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  es- 
tablished a  female  school,  with  Miss  Forbis  and  other  as- 
sistants, about  twelve  miles  east  of  Reidsville.  It  had 
large  influence  for  good. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Locust  Hill  there  was  a  good 
female,  school-  taught  by  ]\Iiss  Balantyne,  a  Northern  lady. 

Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
had  a  very  line  school  in  Leasburg.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
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the  State  University,  and  at  one  time  was  principal  of  the 
Greensboro  Methodist  Female  College,  a  local  preacher 
and  a  most  useful  and  pious  citizen. 

CATAWBA. 

Formed  in  1842  from  Lincoln. 

The  incorporated  schools  are :  Catawba  College,  char- 
tered 1852;  Newton  Female  Academy,  chartered  1870; 
Concordia  College,  chartered  188 1 ;  Mount  St.  Joseph's, 
chartered   1883. 

Up  to  1842  tradition  has  it  that  only  "old-field  schools'' 
were  had  in  the  county.  The  first  classical  school  was 
taught  on  Mountain  Creek  by  ex-Judge  Matthew  L. 
McCorckle,  and  then  by  Ramsey,  of  Rowan. 

In  1845  was  an  academy  at  Wilfong's  Millo,  taught  by 
Rev.  Jerry  Ingold. 

In  1848  David  Berrier  opened  a  classical  school  in 
Xewton.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Boyd,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  afterwards  a  Congressman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

CATAWBA  COLLEGE,  at  Newton,  belongs  to  the 
German  Reformed  Church.  Rev.  J\Ir.  Albert,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, w-as  the  first  president ;  then  for  four  years  Mr. 
Hildreth  H.  Smith,  afterwards  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  State  University.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Smythe,  of  Maine.  During  the  incumbency  of 
these  teachers  the  institution  was  only  a  high  school,  but 
Rev.  A.  S.  Vaughan,  of  Pennsylvania,  raised  an  endow- 
ment of  $25,000  and  restored  the  college  curriculum.  In 
1865  Rev.  J.  C.  Clapp,  D.  D.,  reorganized  the  school,  and 
called  it  Catawba  High  School.  The  next  year  Maj. 
Sidney  M.  Finger,  afterwards  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  joined  Dr.  Clapp  and  was  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  Latin  until  1874,  when  he  retired  and 
Dr.  Clapp  was  sole  principal  until  1885.  when  the  name  of 
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Catawba  College  was  restored  under  him  as  president. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  his  ])rofession. 

CHATHAM. 

Formed  in  1770  from  Orange. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Pittsboro  Academy,  chartered 
1786;  Blakely  Academy,  chartered  1817;  Haywood 
Academy,  chartered  1818;  Tick  Creek  Academy,  char- 
tered 1831;  Haywood  Academy,  again  chartered  1832; 
New  Hope  Academy,  chartered  1855;  Wilson  Academy, 
chartered  1864;  Tyson's  Creek  Academy,  chartered 
1881. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  school  of  "Tick  Creek" 
bore  that  offensive  name  only  two  years,  in  1833  being 
changed  to  Caldwell  Academy. 

The  Pittsboro  Academy  was  allowed  to  raise  $700 
by  a  lottery.  The  most  eminent  teacher  was  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bingham,  father  of  William  J.  Bingham  and  grand- 
father of  Col.  William  and  Maj.  Robert  Bingham,  who 
was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  i8oi-'o5.  The  school,  seeming  to  have 
been  closed,  was  re-opened  April  i,  1805.  The  advertise- 
ment states  that  board  could  be  had  for  $50  or  $60  for 
the  two  terms.  The  tuition  was  $13  for  five  months  if  the 
classics  were  studied;  otherwise  $8.  Professor  Bingham 
was  an  honor  graduate  of  the  University  of  GlasgOAv,  a 
Scotch-Irishman  of  Ulster;  emigrated  about  1788  on  ac- 
count of  political  troubles,  landing  in  Delaware,  and 
thence  removing  to  Wilmington,  N.  C.  He  here  preached 
and  established  a  classical  school.  I  find  him  among  the 
hrst  subscribers  to  erecting  the  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity. As  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear 
either  settled  permanently  or  spent  their  summers  on  the 
hiils  of  Chatham,  he  transferred  his  school,  about  1795, 
to  Pittsboro.  and  remained  until  his  transfer  to  the  Uni- 
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versity.  After  his  second  settlement  in  Pittst)oro  he  was 
very  successful  for  several  years,  but,  concluding  that 
Orange  was  a  superior  location,  removed  to  Hillsboro. 
[See  "Orange.") 

j\lr.  Bingham  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  skill  as  a 
teacher,  in  which  respects  he  was  perhaps  excelled  by  his 
son,  William  James  Bingham.  He  married  Annie  Jean, 
(langhler  of  Colonel  Slingsby,  of  the  English  army,  who 
was  in  command  in  Wilmington  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  highly  regarded  by  the  Americans  for  his  hu- 
manity and  justice.  His  family  remained  in  Wilmington 
after  peace  was  declared.  William  J.  Bingham  was  born 
in  Chapel  Hill  during  the  professorship  of  his  father,  in 
I  he  house  built  for  the  president,  now  (1898)  occupied  by 
Professor  Gore.     He  continued  at  Pittsboro  until  1808. 

The  name  of  Pittsboro  Academy  was  changed  to 
Blakeiy.  in  honor  of  Capt.  Johnston  Blakely,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  lost  with  his 
vessel,  the  Wasp.  The  General  Assembly  adopted  his 
daughter,  Udna  M.,  and  paid  her  a  pension  of  $600  an- 
nually for  many  years. 

Under  Bingham  the  school  was  prosperous.  Among 
its  pupils  were  James  F.  Taylor,  State  solicitor;  Charles 
Manll,  Governor;  Basil  Manly,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  and  Matthias  E.  Manly,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 

There  were  many  teachers  after  Bingham,  often  young 
men  preparing  for  the  profession.  Of  those  who  made 
leaching  a  business  were  Capt.  Peter  Lemeasurier,  and, 
in  the  forties,  J.  M.  Lovejoy,  and  Morgan  Closs,  a  brother 
of  Rev.  Dr.  W^illiam  Closs,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of 
blessed  memory.  Since  the  civil  war  was  Capt.  C.  B. 
Densou'  afterwards  of  Raleigh. 

There  was  also  at  Pittsboro  in  the  forties  a  school  for 
young  ladies,   of  wide  reputation,   called   Kelvin,   at   first 
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under  ihe  widow  of  Solicitor  General  Edward  Jones,  and, 
in  1835,  i-inder  Miss  Charlotte  Jones,  his  daughter.  After 
her  marriage  to  William  Hill  Hardin,,  it  was  under  their 
joint  management. 

In  1844  the  Pittsboro  Female  Seminary  had  as  its  prin- 
cipal Rev.  William  Thornton,  assisted  by  Miss  Maria  J. 
Holmes. 

About  i860,  for  some  years  Rev.  R.  B.  Sutton,  D.  D., 
an  Episcopal  minister,  was  master  of  a  very  good  school 
in  Locust  Hill  Academy  in  Pittsboro. 

HAYWOOD  ACADEMY  was  incorporated  when 
there  were  strong  hopes  of  making  a  large  city  in  the 
forks  of  the  Deep  and  the  Haw.  When  the  capitol  was 
burnt,  in  1831,  efforts  were  made  to  make  this  the  seat 
of  government,  as,  in  1792,  land  and  money  were  donated 
to  locate  here  the  State  University.  In  1835  the  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  was  Zachariah  Wilson. 

In  1856  there  was  here  a  female  school  also. 

PLEASANT  HILL  ACADEMY  was  of  considerable 
importance,  under  the  able  management  of  Rev.  Baxter 
Clegg  in  1839.  It  was  six  miles  south  of  Pittsboro.  He 
taught  not  only  classics,  but  i\lgebra.  Geometry,  Sur- 
veying, etc.,  at  prices,  $30,  $24  and  $20  per  annum.  Board 
was  $6  per  month. 

In  1856  there  was  a  school  at  Mt.  Vernon. 

CHEROKEE. 

Formed  in  1839  from  Macon. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Shoal  Creek  Male  Academy, 
chartered  1859. 

The  education  of  the  children  of  the  county  w^as  mostly 
from  the  school  fund,  and  after  that  was  exhausted  the 
teachers  continued  the  schools  by  getting  subscription 
from  the  neie:hbors. 
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CLAY. 

Formed  in  1861  from  Cherokee. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Hayes'  High  Schjol,  chartered 
1883. 

CHOWAN. 

Formed  in  1672.  A  precinct  of  Albemarle  until  1738; 
then  a  county. 

The    incorporated    schools    were — Edenton    Ar-^dfT""Yi| 
chart  eFe4-i;z;i^jSmith  Academy,  chartered  i7827Edenton 
Academy,  amended  1800;  bandy  kicTge" Academy    char- 
tered 1833;  Edenton  Academy,  amended  1844. 

The  first  teacher  in  Chowan  County  was  Charles  Griffin, 
lay  reader  of  St.  Paul's  Parish,  of  whom  some  particulars 
are  given  under  the  head  of  Pasquotank. 

The  next  was  Mr.  Marshburn.  in  1712,  at  a  place 

called  Sarum,  near  the  Virginia  line  and  near  two  Indian 
towns,  in  one  of  which  was  the  chief  of  the  Chowan  Indians. 
The  Missionary,  Rainsford,  praises  the  proficiency  of  the 
children  in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  the  missionaries  and  lay-readers  in  early  Colonial 
times,  as  a  rule,  added  teaching  of  the  elementary  branches 
at  least  to  their  regular  functions. 

About  1763  a  classical  school  was  ably  taught  at  Bandou, 
on  the  Chowan,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Edenton,  by  Rev. 
David  Earl,  of  the  Church  of  England-  and  his  daughter, 
Miss  Ann  (Nancy)  Earl.  Mr.  Eearl  was  Rector  of  St. 
Pauls  Parish,  Edenton,  and  was  of  wide  influence  for  good 
in  the  Albemarle  section.  The  eminent  physician  of 
Raleigh,  the  late  Charles  Earl  Johnson,  was  one  of  his 
lineal  descendants. 

The  1770  charter  of  the  Edenton  Academy  recites  that 
two  lots  had  been  bought  by  voluntary  subscription  and  a 
conventient  school-house    erected    thereon.     The    master 
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must  be  a  nieniber  of  the  Church  uf  England,  recom- 
mended by  the  trustees  and  hcensed  by  the  Governor.  The 
trustees  were  very  prominent  men,  Joseph  Blount,  Joseph 
Hewes,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Robert  Hardy,  Thomas  Jones,  the  eminent  lawyer,  prob- 
ably the  draughtsman  of  our  Constitution  of  1776;  George 
Blair,  Richard  Bromrigg,  and  Samuel  Johnston,  afterwards 
Judge  and  Governor. 

The  religious  views  of  the  teachers  in  practice  were  not 
investigated.  Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  afterwards  Episcopal 
Bishop-elect,  took  charge  in  June,  1773,  under  license 
signed  by  Governor  Josiah  Martin,  when  he  w^as  a  Presby- 
terian. And  Rev.  Jonathan  Otis  Freeman,  D.  D.,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  was  once  principal,  as  was  Mr.  John 
Avery,  a  Congregationalist,  in  1814. 

Mr.  Freeman,  for  his  teaching,  received  $600,  and  $400 
for  "delivering  lectures  to  the  students  on  the  Sabbath." 
In  1811  he  gave  place  to  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Hatch,  of 
Maryland.  In  18 12  Mr.  Avery  began  his  charge  and  con- 
tinued until  1824,  becoming  an  Episcopalian  in  1817.  He 
was  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  until  1835. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  excellent  Nestor  of  the  Press  in 
North  Carolina,  Cob  R.  B.  Creecy,  I  am  able  to  give  some 
details  of  the  principal  and  of  the  school  in  i8i9-'24. 

Rev.  John  Avery  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate 
of  Yales,  a  classmate  of  George  E.  Badger.  He  was  learned, 
absent-minded,  a  sharp  disciplinarian,  a  good  man,  but  in- 
different preacher.  His  punishments  were  for  light  offences 
a  high,  p! tinted  ''Fool's  cap,"  and  keeping  in  after  school; 
for  grave  offences,  the  whip.  Fighting  boys  were  made 
to  play  "wrap-jacket,"  or  "hot-jacket"  before  all  the  school, 
i.  e.,  each,  armed  with  a  switch,  forced  to  scourge  the  other 
This  gladiatorial  display  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  but  the 
participants.  Every  two  pupils  had  a  joint  desk  and  were 
called  "desk-mates;"  Dr.  Cheshire,  of  Tarboro,  being  Col. 
Creecy's  desk-mate.      Play  hours  were  spent   in   fighting. 
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the  big  boys  "sicking"  the  httle  ones  on,  playing  baseball, 
"hves,"  hop-scotch,  mumble-the-peg,  running  foot-races, 
and  fighting  chickens.  Col.  Creecy,  when  about  nine  years 
old,  bought  a  cock  when  on  his  way  to  school.  Being  sur- 
prised by  the  coming  of  the  teacher,  he  hid  his  purchase  in 
his  desk.  By  and  by,  fearing  that  his  pet  would  be  smoth- 
ered, he  raised  the  lid  an  inch  and  peeped  in.  The  rooster, 
reminded  of  the  peep  of  day  gave  a  lusty  crow  and  brought 
the  avenging  scourge  on  the  back  of  his  owner,  as  he 

"Hung  his  head  in  fear  and  shame, 
And  to  the  awful  presence  came." 

There  were  about  200  boys  and  girls,  the  school  being 
the  pride  of  the  town.  The  girls  were  taught  together  in 
the  upper  room  by  Mr.  Follett,  of  Connecticut,  a  genial, 
good  man,  who  afterwards  was  promoted  downwards  to 
the  boys  in  the  lower  room.  In  1824  the  female  depart- 
ment was  under  George  W.  Barney,  and  then  under  Rev. 
Thomas  Meredith,  the  founder  of  the  Biblical  Recorder. 
The  boys  w^ere  presided  over  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Saunders, 
late  a  tutor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  father  of 
Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Saunders,  the  father  after- 
wards sacrificing  his  life  in  caring  for  yellow-fever  patients 
in  Pensacola.  Another  principal  was  Robert  R.  Heath,  of 
New  Hampshire,  afterwards  a  distinguished  judge. 

The  examinations  and  closing  exercises,  of  Commence- 
ments," lasted  three  days,  and  were  attended  by  the  best 
people  of  Chowan  and  other  counties.  The  trustees  sat 
together  and  occasionally  asked  questions.  The  last  exer- 
cise was  the  bestowal  of  prizes  for  scholarship  and  deport- 
nient,  by  the  hands  of  some  eminent  man,  followed  by  an 
address.  Colonel  Creecy's  prize,  the  highest,  in  1826,  was 
delivered  to  him  by  James  Iredell,  the  younger,  then  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  from  Edenton,  the  next  year 
chosen  Governor,  and  the  next  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 
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This  academy  was  opened  in  1856.  And  in  Edenton 
there  was  likewise  then  a  small  female  school. 

Smith  Academy  was  the  gift  of  Robert  Smith'  a  lawyer 
and  merchant  of  Edenton.  It  was  chairered  in  1782. 
Judge  James  Iredell,  Governor  Samuel  Johnston  and  Dr. 
Hugh  Williamson  were  among  the  trustees.  The  General 
Assembly  gave  to  it  six  acres  of  the  Common's  land. 

CLEVELAND. 

Formed  in  1841  from  Rutherford  and  Lincoln. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Male  and  Female  Academy, 
near  Shelby,  chartered  1849. 

By  the  charter  of  this  school  the  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Buildings  was  directed  to  subscribe  $600  for  every  $200 
paid  by  citizens  for  erecting  the  buildings. 

In  1856  J.  M.  Newsom  was  principal. 

COLUMBUS. 

Formed  in  1808  from  Bladen  and  Brunswick. 
In  1850  Columbus  Academy,  at  Whiteville,  was  in  oper- 
ation. 

CRAVEN. 

Formed  in  1712.    Precinct  of  Bath  until  1838. 

Incorpated  Schools. — Newbern  Academy,  chartered 
1764;  Adam's  Creek  Academy,  chartered  1798;  Newbern 
Female  Charitable  Seminary,  chartered  1812;  Griffin's 
Free  School,  chartered  1833;  St.  Phillip's  Episcopal  Sing- 
ing Society,  chartered  1867;  Mt.  Vernon  Academy,  char- 
tered 1871. 

The  Newbern  Academy  was  begun  by  Thomas  Tomlin- 
son  as  a  private  enterprise.  In  about  two  years  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  citizens  and  the  charter  of  1764  was  ob- 
tained. The  trustees  was  Rev.  James  Reed,  Rector  of  the 
Parish ;  John   Williams.   Joseph    Leech,   Thomas   Clifford 
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Howe,  Thomas  Hasler,  Richard  Cogdell,  and  Richard 
Fenner.  The  principal,  who  had  previously  taught  in  Fay- 
etteville,  was  the  second  professional  teacher  in  the  State, 
so  far  as  we  know,  Charles  Griffin  being  the  lirst.  He  was 
a  most  worthy  man  in  all  respects.  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  was  the 
most  active  in  getting  up  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
school  building,  which  was  of  wood,  forty-five  feet  by 
thirty.  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  paid  from  his  thirty  pupils 
about  $300  per  annum,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  added  $50  the  first  year  anci  $75  there- 
after. In  1766  a  tax  on  distilled  spirits  imported  into 
Neuse  river,  of  one  penny  a  gallon,  for  seven  years,  was 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  employing  an  assistant  teacher 
and  paying  the  debts  incurred  by  the  trustees.  Under  this 
James  McCartney,  afterwards  a  minister  in  Granville,  was 
engaged.  In  return  for  this  appropriation  ten  poor  schol- 
ars were  to  be  admitted  free  of  tuition,  which  was  $16  per 
annum.  By  the  same  act  the  subscribers  to  the  school 
were  to  choose  the  trustees,  who  were  a  self-perpetuating 
body,  under  the  name  of  the  "Incorparoted  Society  for 
Promoting  and  Establishing  the  Public  School  in  New 
Berne."  The  purpose  of  the  promoters  wa;^  that  "the 
rising  generation  may  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and 
purposes  of  life."  In  1772  the  trustees  became  ofifended 
with  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  some  reason — probably  for  disci- 
plining some  pupils — and  requested  him  to  resign,  which 
he  did,  and  removed  to  Rhode  Island.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  teachers  in  colonial  times. 

The  act  of  1766  required  that  the  master  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  chosen  by  the  trustees 
and  licensed  by  the  Governor.  From  the- prominence  of 
Rev.  ]Mr.  Reed  in  caring  for  the  school,  and  the  devotion 
to  it  of  part  of  the  church  grounds,  it  was  probably  consid- 
ered to  be  a  church  school.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  con- 
temporary complaint  of  this  requisition.     It  ma}-  be  of  in- 
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terest  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1768,  1769,  1770  and 
1 771  met  in  this  building. 

After  the  departure  of  Tomlinson,  we  have  only  inci- 
dental notices  of  the  teachers  of  the  Newbern  Academy. 
In  1778  Joseph  Blyth  advertises  that  he  will  teach  in  it 
Latin,  English,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and 
"several  others  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  mathematics, 
according  to  the  best  and  most  improved  methods,"  and 
George  Harrison  at  the  same  time  offers  to  teach  at  an- 
other place  English  and  French.  It  is  thought  that  Solo- 
mon Hailing'  M.  D.,  was  master  about  1792,  until  he  en- 
tered on  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Thomas  Pitt  Irving, 
A.  M.,  w-as  principal  in  1795  and  until  181 3.  jJuring  his 
term  of  service  the  old  academy  building  was  burned,  as 
was  "Tryon's  Palace,"  which  the  General  Assembly  al- 
lowed to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  and  then  authority 
was  given  to  raise  $700  by  lottery.  Mr.  Loving  was  the 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  as  was  also  Rev.  George 
Strebech,  assisted  by  Rev.  John  Phillips  and  Rev.  John 
Curtis  Clay,  all  of  w^hom  were  teachers  in  the  school. 

The  old  Newbern  Academy  did  a  great  work.  Jjn  Tom- 
linson's  old  building  were  taught  such  men  as  Gaston, 
Stanley,  Spaight,  and  later  came  Badger,  Hawks  and  the 
like.  Newbern  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  culture  in 
the  State,  and  that  culture  was  promoted  by  this  institu- 
tion. 

After  John  Curtis  Clay's  incumbency,  came  in  succession 
Rev.  Edward  B.  Freeman,  D.  D.,  Frederick  Freeman, 
Robert  G.  Moore,  William  B.  Wadsworth  and  Edward 
Hughes,  coming  up  to  about  1840,  and  then  "Messrs. 
Mayhew,  Gordon  and  Br}'ant  guided  the  institution  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War." 

In  1866  the  election  of  trustees  was  given  by  act  of  As- 
sembly to  the  voters  of  the  town,  the  term  of  office  being 
one  year,  and  groups  so  arranged  that  one-third  go  out  of 
ofifice  annuallv. 
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In  1861  W.  H.  Doherty,  A.  M.,  late  president  of  Graham 
College,  as  principal,  assisted,  among  others,  by  Henry  C. 
Thompson,  a  first-honor  graduate  of  our  University,  and 
Col.  J.  V.  Jordan,  as  teacher  of  military  drill,  opened  in  the 
academy  a  school  for  both  sexes.  It  is  noticeable  that  co- 
education is  called  in  the  prospectus  ''united  education," 
and  that  corporal  punishments  were  not  to  be  employed. 
A  department  for  the  education  of  teachers  was  promised. 

The  Griffin  Free  School  was  founded  by  Moses  Griffin, 
who  died  in  1816,  leaving  about  $75,000-  by  will,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  of  a  free  school.  Junius  Moore 
and  his  wife,  of  Wilmington,  were  the  first  supenntendents. 
Then  came  Rev.  William  V.  Hawks ;  then  Miss  A.  S.  Ellis, 
and  fourthly.  Miss  Mary  Oliver.  The  investments  were  all 
lost  by  the  Civil  \\'ar,  except  about  $4,000  w^orth  of  land, 
including  the  school  property,  which  has  been  sold  and 
converted  into  interest-bearing  securities.  The  interest  of 
this  is  used  for  part  payment  of  the  salary  of  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Harrison,  born  Gibble,  who  is  principal  of  an  excellent 
parish  school,  which  kept  its  doors  open  since  1853,  even 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  war. 

In  1856  there  was  a  female  school  in  Newbern,  of  which 
W.  H.  Mayhew  was  principal. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Formed  in  1754  from  Bladen. 

The  incorporated  schools  are :  Fayetteville  Seminary, 
chartered  1799;  Fayetteville  Academy  chartered  1809; 
Female  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  chartered  1813;  Fayette- 
ville School  Association,  chartered  1814;  Fayetteville 
School  of  Industry,  chartered  1830;  Flea  Hill  Academy, 
chartered  1831  ;  Ravenscroft  Academy,  chartered  1831; 
Donaldson  Academy  and  Labor  School,  chartered  1832; 
Silver  Run  Academy,  chartered  1832;  Cumberland  Acad- 
emy, chartered   1852;  Fayetteville  Female  High   School, 
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chartered    1855;    United    Baptist    Association,    chartered 
1855;  Fayetteville  Military  Academy,  chartered  1864; 

In  regard  to  the  above  I  note  that  the  Fayetteville  Acad- 
emy was  in  place  of  the  Seminary  chartered  in  1799. 

The  euphonious  names  of  Flea  Hill  and  Tick  Creek  were 
attached  to  literary  institutions  at  the  samvi  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Rather  in  contradiction  to  the  habits 
of  the  animals  thus  honored,  the  Flea  kept  its  place  and 
the  Tick  was  chased  away. 

The  first  teacher  in  Fayetteville,  known,  was  in  1791, 
the  Rev.  David  Ker,  an  emigrant  from  North  Ireland.  He 
was  also  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation,  re- 
ceiving for  the  school  $400,  and  the  same  as  preacher.  In 
1795,  as  the  first  "Preaching  Professor"  in  the  Universi  y  of 
North  Carolina,  his  chair  being  that  of  ''the  Humanites." 
he  received  the  first  students  of  that  institution.  Here  he 
became  latitudinarian  in  his  religious  views,  lost  his  place, 
studied  law  and  was  appointed  by  Jefferson,  through  the 
influence  of  Senator  Stone,  marshal,  and  then  judge  of  the 
Mississippi  territory.    He  died  in  1810. 

The  second  teacher  was  Rev.  John  Robinson,  D.  D., 
entering  on  his  duties  in  1801  at  a  salary  oi  $1,000.  He 
found  them  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  after  a  year 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Andrew  Flinn,  D.  D.,  later  a  mas- 
ter of  the  University  Grammar  School.  In  1805  he  re- 
signed, and  afterwards  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Charles- 
ton. His  successor  was  Rev.  Dr.  John  Robinson,  a  second 
time,  remaining  three  years  and  going  back  to  Poplar 
Tent.  In  1808  Rev.  William  Leftwich  Turner  was  in 
charge-  resigning  in  181 3. 

All  these  teachers  were  zealous  and  efficient,  especially 
Drs.  Flinn  and  Robinson. 

It  is  probable  that  the  succeeding  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers, viz.,  Jesse  H.  Turner,  William  D.  Snodgrass,  R.  H. 
Morrison.  James  E.  Hamner,  Josiah  Kilpatrick.  Henry  A. 
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Roland,  James  W.  Douglas,  were  likewise  teachers  of  the 
academy,  but  Foote  does  not  so  state. 

The  Fayetteville  Academy  building  was  on  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing that  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Both  were  burned  in 
the  "great  fire  of  1831,"  and  the  Academy  lot  was  sold  to 
private  parties.  Miss  Mabel  Bingham  was  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  after  the  burning  had  a  prosperous  school  for 
small  girls  for  many  years.  After  183 1  the  schools  were 
mainly  denominational.  The  Episcopalians  started  the 
Ravenscroft  School  on  Ramsay  street,  with  Charles  Stuart 
as  principal.  It  was  for  several  years  very  successful,  at- 
tracting pupils  from  abroad,  especially  from  Wilmington. 
Stuart  was  a  vigorous  wielder  of  the  switch  and  chewer  of 
tobacco.  On  his  removal  to  his  former  residence,  Virginia, 
the  school  passed  away. 

The  Donaldson  Academy  was  started  in  1832  under  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterians,  on  Hay  Mount.  The  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  schools  was  great,  the  favorite  mode  of 
showing  it  by  the  pupils  being  ducking  one  another  in  the 
swimming  hole  in  Cross  creek.  This  academy  was  endowed 
largely  by  the  Donaldson  family,  one  of  whom,  Robert 
Donaldson,  settled  at  Hyde  Park,  on  the  Hudson,  and  be- 
queathed the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  which  did  not  take  effect  because  the  will  was  not 
executed  as  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  Prin- 
cipal was  an  eminent  teacher.  Rev.  Simeon  Colton,  D.  D. 
Being  accused  before  the  Presbytery  of  heresy,  on  account 
of  his  opinion  as  to  the  permissibility  of  marrying  sisters 
of  deceased  wives,  the  pupils  attended  the  trial  in  a  body 
and  showed  their  interest  by  noisy  clamor.  After  the  trial, 
Dr.  Colton  removed  to  Harnett  county.  He  was  learned 
in  many  ways — so  well  versed  in  analytical  chemistry  as  to 
be  called  as  an  expert  in  a  celebrated  poisoning  case. 

Among  the  successors  in  the  superintendency  of  the 
Donaldson  Academy  were  Rev.  W.  Johnson,  of  Robeson, 
and Ely,  of  Masachusetts. 
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The  last  Principal  who  taught  and  sent  men  to  college 
from  this  academy  before  it  was  burnt  was  Alexander  Gra- 
ham, afterwards  superintendent  of  the  graded  school  of 
Fayetteville,  and  now  of  those  of  Charlotte.  He  had  505 
pupils  in  a  co-operative  school,  not  supported  by  city  taxes, 
the  largest  ever  held  in  the  academy — the  largest  of  that 
kind  in  the  State.  It  was  remarkable,  perhaps  unique,  in 
furnishing  all  school-books  free  of  charge. 

The  Fayetteville  Female  Seminary  was  begun  in  1854; 
Rev.  W.  E.  Pell,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  aftenvards  edi- 
tor, with  Maj.  Seaton  Gales,  of  the  Raleigh  Sentinel,  being 
the  first  Principal.  J\Ir.  William  K.  Blake,  a  brilliant  grad- 
uate of  the  University,  succeeded  him,  and  then  came  Mr. 
Thomas  Hooper.  The  institution  did  not  exist  longer  than 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

CURRITUCK. 

Precinct  of  Albemarle  until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Currituck  Seminary  of  Learn- 
ing, chartered  1789;  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  chartered 

1835- 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  Currituck  Seminary,  alone  of  all 

the  charters,  calls  the  Principal  of  the  school  "Provost." 

The  most  important  school  of  this  county  was  Indian 
Town  Academy,  built  by  William  Ferebee,  Sr.,  in  1761, 
and  burned  during  the  "negro  raid"  of  1862.  It  was  on 
land  reserved  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  in  1704  to  the  Yeo- 
pim  (pronounced  Yawpim)  Indians,  the  country  around 
being-  called  Coretuck  (Currituck)  in  imitation  of  the  call 
of  a  wild  goose.  Their  chief  town  was  by  the  Indians  called 
Culong,  and  by  the  whites  Indian  Town.  In  1840,  by  per- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Indians  sola  their 
lands  and,  with  their  king,  John  Durant,  lett  the  State. 

The  lands  were  bought  by  a  very  intelligent  class  of 
people,  such  as  Thomas  McKnight,  Col.   Gideon  Lamb, 
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Col.  Solomon  Perkins,  John  Humphries,  Tliomas  Pool 
Williams,  Maj.  Taylor  Jones,  Gen.  Peter  Dange,  Gen. 
Isaac  Gregory,  William  Ferebee,  Sr.-  all  of  them  military 
officers  or  members  of  the  legislative  bodies  before  and 
after  the  Revolution.  The  Indian  Town  Academy  was  on 
the  plantation  of  William  Ferebee,  Sr.,  known  as  Culong, 
which  descended  to  Thomas  Cooper  Ferebee,  Sr.,  and  from 
him  to  Thomas  Cooper  Ferebee,  Sr.,  and  was  sold  by  the 
latter  since  Civil  War. 

The  teachers  worthy  of  mention  were  Ezekiel  Gilman,  of 
Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  who  came  to  Curri- 
tuck in  1840  and  still  resides  there  at  the  ripe  age  of  83.  He 
taught  for  fifty  consecutive  years,  in  some  instances  having 
under  his  charge  father,  son  and  grandson.  He  is  a  man 
of  learning  and  well  preserved,  mentally  and  physically. 

Indian  Town  Academy  was  the  early  educator  of  many 
very  useful  men.  One  family,  that  of  Wm.  Ferebee,  fur- 
nished si  xmembers  of  the  legislature,  of  whom  two — 
Joseph  and  William — were  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
army;  one,  Samuel,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of 
1789,  and  the  last  survivor;  another,  George,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  of  1835,  and  still  another,  Dennis  D., 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army  and  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1861. 

DARE. 

Formed  in  1870  from  Currituck,  Tyrrell  and  Hyde. 
For  the  school  of  this  county  see  ''Currituck." 

DAVIDSON. 

Formed  in  1822  from  Rowan. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Lexington  Academy,  chartered 
1825  ;  Clemmonsville  Academy,  chartered  1833 ;  Glen  Anna 
Female  Seminary,  chartered  1854;  Yadkin  Institute,  char- 
tered 1854;  Shiloh  Academy,  chartered  1881. 
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All  the  above  had  a  measure  of  success,  but  have  been 
discontinued,  with  the  exception  of  Yadkin  Institute,  which 
was  changed  to  Yadkin  College  in  1865,  and  Shiloh  Acad- 
emy. 

GLEN-ANNA  FEMALE  SEMINARY  was  designed 
as  a  feeder  to  Greensboro  Female  College,  but  "no  sec- 
tarian influences  were  allowed."     The  first  principal  was 

Miss  Branson  and  then  Miss  Ellen  E.  Morphis. Shel- 

ton  was  steward  and  his  wife  matron.  Tuition,  per  session 
of  five  months,  was  $2,  $10  and  $12;  Piano  music,  $20; 
French,  $5 ;  board,  $6  per  month. 

Glen-Anna  was  bought  by  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems,  when 
president  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  and  owned  for 
several  years  and  supervised  by  him.  He  called  it  after  the 
first  name  of  his  wife.  Prior  to  his  purchase  it  was  a  suc- 
cessful school,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Moch,  and  was  called  Sylva  Grove  Female  Seminary.  The 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  John  W.  Thomas,  who 
erected  a  $12,000  building  and  secured  for  it  an  able  corps 
of  teachers.  ]\Iiss  P.  L.  Lathrop  was  principal  in  1858.  It 
had  a  large  success  until  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Thomas  kept 
it  up,  though  languishing  throughout  the  war.  In  1867 
the  name  was  changed  to  Thomasville  Female  College.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  1873,  it  was  closed.  In  1874 
Mr.  H.  W.  Reinhart  purchased  the  property  and  for  ten 
years  had  a  large  patronage.  In  1884  Rev.  J.  N.  Stallings 
l)ecame  co-owner  and  co-principal.  It  be^-an  to  lose  its 
hold  on  the  public  for  some  reason,  was  transferred  to  High 
Point  in  1889,  and  after  about  four  years  was  closed. 

YADKIN  COLLEGE,  at  first  Yadkin  Institute,  was 
opened  in  1856,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church.  George  W.  Hege  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent and  it  had  good  patronage  until  the  Civil  War.  In 
1867  H.  T.  Phillips,  aided  by  F.  T.  Walser,  reorganized  the 
college.  Rev.  J.  C.  Deans  joined  Mr.  Phillips  in  187 1.  In 
1873  President  S.  Simpson-  a  man  of  enegry  and  talent. 
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took  charge  and  had  fair  success.  He  procured  the  erection 
of  a  large  new  building.  On  his  resigning  his  place  for  a 
professorship  in  Western  Maryland  College,  the  institution, 
as  a  college,  was  closed  for  a  time.  Rev.  A.  R.  Morgan, 
now  a  missionary  in  Japan,  opened  it  as  a  high  school,  and 
it  was  so  continued  by  George  W.  Holmes.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Holmes  its  functions  as  a  college  have  been 
resumed. 

DAVIE. 

Formed  in  1836  from  Rowan. 

The  first  classical  school  in  this  county  (then  part  of 
Rowan)  was  taught  by  Peter  Stewart  Ney,  the  subject  of 
an  iniercsting  volume  by  Rev.  James  A.  Weston. 

Its  patronage  extended  over  several  counties.  It  ^was 
situated  about  one  mile  from  Mocksville,  near  a  church 
uamey  Joppa.  Three  years  afterwards  he  taught  at  what 
was  known  as  the  Dan  Foster  school-house.  He  had  about 
thirty  pupils  at  each,  many  of  whom  were  of  full  age,  some 
being  girls  sixteen  years  old  and  over. 

This  remarkable  man,  who  made  a  profound  impression 
on  all  with  whom  he  come  in  contact  as  a  man  of  learning, 
and  high  character,  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1819. 
His  bearing,  conversation,  skill  in  horsemanship,  fencing 
and  military  tactics  and  numerous  wounds,  together  with 
his  evidently  being  a  Frenchman,  showed  that  he  had  prob- 
ably been  a  cavalry  officer  in  Napolieon's  army.  He 
showed  an  acquaintance,  which  his  friends  thought  to  be 
familiar,  with  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  spoke  good  Eng- 
lish and  wrote  indifferent  poetry.  He  was  a  faithful  and 
successful  teacher,  kind  in  temper  and  terrible  only  to  the 
idle  and  wayward.  He  was  honorable  and  o!  irreproach- 
able conduct,  except  in  the  matter  of  temp,;rance.  He 
drank  ardent  spirits  regularly,  often  to  excess.  When  in- 
toxicated, and  occasionally  when  some  thought  him  sober, 
he  encouraged  the  belief  that  he  was  the  celebrated  Mar- 
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shal  Michael  Key,  whose  execution  was  alleged  to  have 
been  a  sham.  He  was  by  his  pupils  and  patrons,  who  con- 
doned his  vice  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  regarded 
with  affection  and  admiration.  Many  think  that  Mr.  Wes- 
ton has  proved  that  he  was  truly  the  Marshal,  others  that 
the  claim  was  the  hallucination  of  alcohol.  Certainly  he 
was  an  interesting  character. 

Peter  Stuart  Ney  taught  in  Brownsville,  South  Carolina, 
in  Davite  County,  then  Rowan,  between  1820  and  1830, 
then  in  Mecklenburg  County,  in  Virginia.  Returning  to 
North  Carolina  about  1830,  he  had  schools  in  Lincoln, 
Iredell,  Davie,  Cabarrus,  and  Rowan,  then  in  Darlington 
District,  S.  C,  and  in  Lincoln  and  Rowan  counties,  in 
North  Carolina,  until  his  death,  in  1846.  His  salary  was 
$200  per  ten  months  and  his  board.  In  addition  to  his 
knowledge  of  languages  he  was  a  skilled  mathematician. 
The  numbers  of  his  pUpils  was  about  thirty.  He  was  very 
liberal  in  giving  free  tuition,  deducting  the  amount,  if  re- 
quired by  the  trustees,  out  of  his  salary. 

Other  teachers  in  Davie,  at  Mocksville-  or  very  near  the 
town,  were — 1830-'36:  Wm.  Buford,  father  of  Col.  A.  S. 
Buford,  once  president  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville  R.  R. 
Co.,  of  high  reputation.     After  him  was  A.  G.  Miller,  and 

then Armfield,  followed  by  Rev.  John  Tilllett,  Robert 

E.  Troy,  Rev.  Baxter  Clegg  (i840-'55).    Then  there  were 

Rev.  Campbell,  Samuel  Davis,  Jacob  Eaton  (1862- 

74),  Miss  Mattie  Eaton  (1875  to  1883),    and    afterwards 

successively.  Rev.  E.  M.  Dowum, Bander,  Maxcy  L. 

John  and  George  E.  Barnett  (i893-'97).  The  attendance 
on  these  schools  averaged  about  fifty. 

Of  the  above  Rev.  Baxter  Clegg  had  largest  reputation, 
having  pupils  from  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus,  Rowan,  Ire- 
dell, and  other  counties.  He  had  great  influence  upon  the 
young  in  stimulating  desire  for  education,  and  upon  the 
people  at  large,  morally  and  socially.     (See  ''Chatham.") 


GEORGE   H.    CROWELL, 

PRIXCII'AL    HHIH    POINT    Pt^BI.IC    SCHOOLS,    HIGH     POINT.    .M . 
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In  1856  there  were  male  and  female  academies  at  Mocks- 
ville,  a  mixed  school  at  Smith's  Grove,  and  another  at 
Clemmonsville. 

From  1854  to  i860  J.  H.  Foote  and  Samuel  O.  Tatum, 
and  from  1878  to  1881  J.  F.  Brower  taught  about  sixty 
pupils  at  Union  Academy,  near  Farmington. 

In  the  Academy  at  Farmington  S.  W.  Finch,  O.  B.  Eaton 
and  Lemuel  Cash  were  successively  principals,  from  1884 
to  the  incumbency  of  Miss  Jessie  Chaffin,  now  in  charge. 

T]-)e  following  have  been  teachers  in  the  county,  w'ithin 
tiie  last  twenty  years. 

C'.  F.  Rominger,  Ed.  Alderman,  J.  T.  Alderman,  1876- 
"84;  Rev.  J.  N.  Stallings,  Jerusalem,  1896;  Rev.  A.  K.  Mur- 
chison,  Advance  Academy,  1888;  B.  K.  Mason  and  C.  M. 
Sheets.  Advance  Academy,  i892-'94. 

All  the  forgoing  teachers  w'ere  well  qualified,  but  with 
ihe  exception  of  Peter  S.  Ney  and  Rev.  Baxter  Clegg,  their 
patronage  was  local. 

Chief  Justice  R.  M.  Pearson  opened  his  celebrated  law- 
school  in  Mocksville  in  1842.  The  school  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  part  of  Surry,  now  Yadkin,  and  will  re- 
ceive further  notice  under  "Yadkin." 

COKESBURY  SCHOOL,  though  of  short  duration,  is 
of  much  interest  because  it  was  the  first  educational  in- 
stitution established  by  the  Methodists  in  North  Carolina. 
It  was  a  classical  school,  situate  in  Davie  County,  near  the 
Yadkin,  and  was  begun  about  1893.  Rev  James  Parks  was 
the  tirst  and  only  teacher.  Its  name  was  a  combination  of 
Coke  and  Arbury,  the  great  pioneers  of  Methodism, 
Asbury  visited  it  and  preached  in  its  building. 

DUPLIN. 

Formed  in  1749  from  New  Hanover. 
Incorporated     Schools. — Grove     Academy,     chartered 
1785;  Union  Meeting  House  Academv,  chartered   1801; 
40 
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Goshen  Academy,  chartered  1813;  Free  School  in  DupHn, 
chartered  1814;  Williams,  Academy,  chartered  1825; 
Bethel  Academy,  chartered  1828;  Union  Academy,  char- 
tered 1829;  Hannah  Moore  Academy,  chartered  1834; 
Franklin  Academy,  chartered  1842;  Washington  Academy, 
chartered  1844;  Dunn-Faison  Academy,  chartered  1844; 
W^arsaw  Fligh  School,  chartered  1857;  La  Place  School, 
chartered  1864;  Lane  Field  Academy,  chartered  1873. 

GROVE  ACADEMY  is  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  of 
the  schools  of  Duplin.  As  early  as  1790  there  was  an  ad- 
vertisement, signed  by  Thos.  Routledge,  President,  offer- 
ing full  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  Sciences.  It 
is  known  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanford  was  its  teacher  in 
1795,  and  long  afterwards.  Between  1830  and  1840  Andrew 
Manspeaker  had  charge.  From  1845  to  and  after  the  Civil 
War,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  excellent  man.  Rev.  James  Sprunt, 
D.  D.,  was  its  head.  Under  his  management  patronage 
was  drawn  from  adjoining  counties.  After  him  was  Samuel 
W.  Clements,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, for  many  years.  After  high  reputation  for  many  years, 
the  site  of  this  school,  the  intellectual  nourisher  of  Vice- 
President  Wm.  R.  King,  Col.  Thomas  Kenan,  member  of 
Congress  in  the  old  days;  Col.  Thomas  S.  Kenan,  Attor- 
ney-General and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  days, 
and  many  other  useful  citizens,  with  its  beautiful  grove,  is 
now  a  corn-field. 

THE  HANNAH  MOORE  ACADEMY  was  a  flourish- 
ing institution  for  females. 

LANE  FIELD  ACADEMY  was  quite  flourishing  in 
its  day. 

FRIENDSHIP  ACADEMY  was  very  successful,  under 
the  management  of  Rev.  Malcolm  Connelly. 

FRANKLIN  SCIENTIFIC  AND  MILITARY  IN- 
STITUTE, situate  three  miles  from  Mount  Olive,  was  be- 
gun in    1858,    by    Richard    W.    Millard,    of   Duplin,    and 
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Clandins  B.  Denson,  of  Virginia,  as  joint  Principals.  Philo- 
sophical, Chemical  and  Astronomical  apparatus,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  were  procured.  Besides  Latin  and  Greek, 
French  and  German-  were  offered.  The  terms  were  $40. 
$30  and  $20  per  ten  months,  for  the  Senior,  Junior  and 
Preparatory  departments.  Board,  $8  per  month,  including 
washing,  fuel  and  lights.  Exercises  in  military  tactics  and 
gymnastics  were  required.  This  important  enterprise  was 
of  course  ruined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war. 

DURHAM. 

Formed  in  1881  from  Orange  and  Wake. 

It  was  within  the  limits  of  this  county  that  Rev.  John 
Chavis,  a  freeman  of  color,  taught  a  classical  school,  about 
seventy  years  ago.  He  was  a  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  was  highly  regarded  by  the  best  men  of  his 
community,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  man.  Among  his 
pupils  were  ^^lllie  P.  Mangum  and  other  best  citizens  of 
Orange. 

For  the  schools  of  Durham,  see  "Orange." 

EDGECOMBE. 
Formed  in  1732.    A  precinct  of  Bath  until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Tarboro  Academy,  chartered 
i793;Tarboro  Academy,  chartered  again  1813;  Hopewell 
Academy,  chartered  1822;  Friendship  Academy,  chartered 
1823;  Town  Creek  Academy,  chartered  1823;  Mount 
Prospect  Academy,  chartered  1824;  Harmony  Grove 
Academy  chartered  1824;  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  char- 
tered 1825;  New  Hope  Academy,  chartered  1826;  Colum- 
bia Academy,  chartered  1827;  Hickory  Grove  Academy, 
chartered  1830;  Conetoe  Academy,  chartered  1835;  Hope- 
well Academy,  chartered  1840;  New  Hope  Academy,  char- 
tered  1842;  Toisnot  Academy,  chartered   1846;  Tarboro 
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Academy,  chartere  again  1846;  Tarboro  Academy,    char- 
tered again  1870;  Edgecombe  Female  Seminary,  chartered 

The  only  schools    of    much    note    within    Edgecombe 
County  were  in  Tarboro. 

The  names  of  the  early  teachers  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  awav.  From  an  old  letter  I  learn  that  George  S.  Phil- 
lips, whose  father,  Rev.  John  Phillips,  was  prominent  in 
reorganizing  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina,  was 
principal  of  the  Academy  in  1819,  but  not  successful  as  a 
disciplinarian.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Battle,  in  his  sketch  of  Edge- 
combe in  1810,  states  that  there  was  no  school  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  prevent  parents  from  sending  their  sons  out 
of  the  county. 

THE  TARBORO  MALE  ACADEMY  has  kept  up  with 
more  or  less  efficiency  and  with  occasional  interruptions 
since  its  establishment.  In  1821  I  find  Mr.  Robert  S.  Hall, 
a  graduate  of  our  University,  as  principal.  The  tuition  was 
v$i6  and  $22  for  ten  months.  Frequent  changes  were  made 
in  the  teaching  force.  In  1844  Josiah  H.  Brooks  took 
charge  and  it  flourished  for  several  years.  Robert  H. 
Winborne,  a  promient  physician  of  Chowan  County,  a 
grauduate  of  our  University  in  1847,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals. Frank  S.  Wiliamson,  likewise  a  graduate  of  the 
same  institution,  succeeded  in  1859,  and  conducted  it  very 
efficiently  until  the  building  was  destroyed  l3y  fire  about 
1885.     He  then  established  a  private  schoool. 

T;he  school  for  females  has  had  also  varied  fortunes.  Miss 
Anna  Phillips,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Phillips,  said  by  an 
intelligent  contemporary  to  have  possessed  all  the 
Christian  graces,  was  its  head  about  1820.  For  years  prior 
to  T845,  Misses  Anna  and  Ellen  Ragsdale,  by  their  excel- 
lent management,  secured  a  wide  patronage.  During  that 
year  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Owen,  and  his  wife,  the  latter  having 
been  a  teacher  of  great  repute  at  Washington  N.  C,  beg^n 
their  career  of  eminent  usefulness.     About  1864  they  gave 
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way  to  Mrs.  General  W.  D.  Pefider,    daughter    of    Hon. 

Angustin  Shepherd,    and    Miss   Anthony,    hkewise 

able  teachers.  On  the  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Wm.  H. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Pender  became  sole  principal.  She  retired 
about  1880  and  D.  G.  Gillespie,  now  in  charge,  succeeded. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  Graded  School  has  drawn  largely 
from  its  patronage. 

Mount  Prospect  Academy  was  built  by  Exum  Lewis  on 
his  plantation,  about  1820,  and  was  a  mixed  school  of  im- 
portance. The  teachers  were,  successively,  James  C.  Carey, 
George  Pendleton,  both  of  Virginia;  Philip  Wiley,  after- 
wards an  Episcopal  minister ;  Eugene  Casey,  from  Ireland ; 
then  Alexander  Bellamy,  afterwards  of  Florida;  then  Fred- 
erick Phillips,  grandfather  of  the  ex- Judge  of  the  same 
name. 

FORSYTH.  -     - 

Formed  in  1848  from  Stokes. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Kernersville  High  School, 
chartered  1863;  Salem  Female  i\cademy,  established  1802, 
chartered  1866. 

The  admirable  Salem  Female  Academy  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  enquiry,  as  it  is  still  in  existence. 

It  is  believed  that  the  German  and  Moravian  settlers  of 
this  region  had  their  children  taught  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  evidence  that  there  was  a  school  for  boys  as  early 
as  1794  on  the  public  square  at  Salem.  The  classics  were 
not  taught,  but  German  was.  The  limits  of  ages  was  from 
six  to  fourteen. 

The  Military  School,  founded  by  Col.  A.  C.  Davis,  near 
Winston,  was  organized  with  what  was  cor.isidered  a  fair 
promise  of  a  successful  career.  It  was  removed  from  La 
Grange,  in  Lenoir  County.  It  was  found,  however,  after 
several  years  of  usefulness,  that  the  patronage  did  not 
justifA'  its  continuance  and  it  was  closed  in. 
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FRANKLIN. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Bertie. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Franklin  Academy,  chartered 
1786;  Franklin  Academy,  again  chartered  1802;  Lonisburg 
Female  Academy,  chartered  1814;  Midway  Academy, 
chartered  1821;  Midway  Academy,  again  chartered  1842; 
Franklin  Institute,  at  Cedar  Rock,  chartered  1846;  Frank- 
linton  Female  Academy,  chartered  1846;  Female  Acad- 
emy, in  Franklinton,  chartered  1851;  Franklinton  Male 
and  Female  Institute,  chartered  1854. 

In  1854  it  was  provided  that  the  Louisburg  Female 
Academy  should  convey  its  property  to  the  Louisburg  Fe- 
male College  Company. 

In  1 85 1  the  charter  of  the  Franklinton  Female  Academy 
was  repealed. 

The  citizens  of  Louisburg,  from  the  first,  provided  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  In  1779,  when  the  town 
was  laid  off,  12  1-2  acres  were  set  aside  for  a  school  for 
males,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  street  a  like 
area  for  females.  The  trustees  were  selected  by  the  town 
authorities,  and  seemed  to  have  been  faithful  in  attending 
to  their  duties. 

We  have  not  a  complete  list  of  the  teachers  in  these 
academies. 

There  must  have  been  a  cessation  of  exercises  prior  to 
1802,  as  the  charter  was  re-enacted  then.  The  opening  at 
that  date  was  with  promise  of  great  things.  In  1804  I  find 
an  advertisement  by  the  principal,  Matthew  Dickinson, 
asserting  that  instruction  would  be  given  in  ethics  and  met- 
aphysics, Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Italian  and  the 
higher  branches  of  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy,  viz..  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  Trigonametry,  Conic  sections,  altimetry, 
longimetry.  Mensuration  of  superfices  and  solids.  Survey- 
ing, Navigation,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  there  were  to  be  orations  and 
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a  comedy,  in  which  the  pupils  were  the  actors.  The  ad- 
dress was  to  be  by  the  eminent  lawyer,  Judge  John 
Haywood.  It  was  stated  that  Dickenson  was  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  he  seemed  to  have  aspired  to  supersede  the  State 
University.  This  ambitious  scheme  must  have  met  with 
failure,  as,  in  1809,  we  find  James  Bogle  and  in  1811  Davis 
H.  Mayhew,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hillman,  in  charge  of  the  male 
academy.  In  1820  both  the  male  and  female  academies 
were  under  the  joint  management  of  Miss  Ann  Benedict 
and  Mr.  Fitch  Wheeler,  both  of  Connecticut,  the  latter  of 
Yale  College.  John  La  Taste  was  over  the  music.  In  1830 
Miss  Mary  Ramsey,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Earl,  was  over 
the  females.  In  1831  John  B.  Bobbitt,  who  had  gained 
eminence  in  Halifax  and  Nash,  a  graduate  of  our  Univer- 
sity in  1809,  was  over  the  males,  while  his  wife  was  princi- 
pal of  the  female  department,  and  they  so  continued  for 
about  ten  years. 

The  patronage  under  them  was  extensive.  An 
old  pupil  gives  me  his  reminiscences  of  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  Bobbitt.  As  he  approached  the 
academy  he  heard  a  loud  humming  noise.  When 
he  entered  he  found  the  teacher  sitting  in  a 
chair,  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  his  feet  in  the  rounds. 
He  was  reading  a  book.  The  boys  were  sitting  on  backless 
wooden  benches,  with  their  faces  to  the  walls  and  backs  to- 
wards the  teacher.  All  were  studying  aloud.  When  a 
class  was  ready  to  recite,  they  stood  in  front  of  the  teacher 
and  he  heard  their  lessons  with  his  eyes  shut.  There  was 
very  little  discipline — no  punishment  for  missing  the  les- 
sons. 

I  myself  was,  in  1839,  ^  pupil  of  Mrs.  Bobbitt.  There 
were  40  or  50  pupils,  of  all  ages,  from  18  down  to  7.  There 
were  a  few  boys  of  tender  age,  but  most  of  the  pupils  were 
of  the  *her  sex.  There  was  no  instruction  given,  except 
repeating  lessons  previously  assigned.  The  girls  behaved 
with    all    decorum.     For    example,    they    once    discussed 
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whether  they  might  decently  turn  somersets  in  sight  of  the 
boys  in  a  pile  of  leaves.  A  daring  pioneer  of  woman's 
rights  advocated  the  pastime,  provided  the  lower  skirts 
should  be  confined  by  a  cincture,  but  she  could  not  get  a 
second.  When  the  trustees  came  for  the  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  we  were  previously  given  the  two 
or  three  words  which  we  would  be  required  to  spell.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  "pious  fraud"  was  committed  with 
the  larger  pupils.  Mrs.  Bobbitt  kept  good  order,  but  did 
not  often  inflict  whipping.  Standing  in  a  corner,  with  or 
without  the  dunce's  cap,  and  "keeping  in"  after  school 
were  the  punishments.  In  the  advertisement  of  their  com- 
ing, in  1 83 1,  it  was  stated  that  they  had  taught  previously 
in  this  institution  acceptably. 

In  1842,  the  Bobbitts  giving  place  on  acount  of  old  age, 
A.  H.  Ray  was  principal  of  the  male  academy,  and  he  and 
his  wife  of  the  female  branch,  assisted  by  Miss  E.  M.  Cur- 
tis in  the  music  department.  In  1855,  by  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  trustees  leased  for  $40  per  annum 
the  female  academy  grounds  to  the  Louisbarg  Female 
College  Company,  which  tore  down  the  old  building  and 
erected  a  handsome  new  building,  with  adequate  recita- 
tions and  dormitories.  The  first  President  under  the  new- 
arrangement  was  J.  P.  Nelson;  then  Columbus  Andrews; 
then  James  Southgate,  who  was  Principal  during  the  war, 
until  it  was  closed. 

The  Principal  of  the  male  academy  after  A.  H.  Ray  was 
Matthew  S.  Davis,  wdio  graduated  at  our  University  in 
1855.    This  was  also  closed  by  the  war. 

In  1822  Rev.  Charles  Apoewhite  Hill,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  an  able  teacher,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  a 
school  in  Warrenton,  opened  Midway  Academy  for  boys, 
half  way  between  Warrenton  and  Louisburg,  and  contin- 
ued it  until  his  death,  in  1831.  His  charges  were  $100  a 
year  for  board  and  tuition.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  J. 
Wvche.     Mr.   Hill  was  a  graduate  of  our  University  in 
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1 8 16,  and  was  State  Senator  from  Franklin  four  terms. 
Mr.  Wyche  graduated  at  the  same  institution  in  1825,  and 
was  tutor  therein.  He  was  afterwards  a  professor  of  Jef- 
ferson College,  Mississippi. 

In  1839  John  Y.  Flicks  was  principal  of  Herndon  Acad- 
emy, which  was  probably  in  this  county.  He  was  an  un- 
commonly good  teacher,  likewise  worked  in  Nash  and 
\\'ake;  at  Raleigh  in  1843,  ^^^^  then  removed  to  Macon 
County,  wdiere  he  taught  ar.d  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  remember  his  as  dignified,  kindly 
and  resorting  to  the  rod  only  in  extreme  cases. 

There  was  also  in  1856  a  flourishing  academy  at  Cedar 
Rock. 

GASTON. 

Formed  in  1847  from  Lincoln. 

Incorporated  Schools. — King's  Mountain  High  School, 
chartered  1883. 

In  1856  there  were  small  schools  at  W'oodlawn,  at  Dallas 
and  Mountain  Island. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  extinct  schools.  I  feel  sure  there  were 
many. 

GATES. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Hertford. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Spring  Hill  Academy,  chartered 
1820;  Sunbury  Academy,  chartered  1832;  Gatesville  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1832. 

In  1850  there  was  a  Female  Institute  at  Buckland,  of 

which  Samuel  E.  Smith  was  Principal. 

GRAHAM. 

Formed  in  1872  from  Cherokee. 
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GRANVILLE. 

Formed  in  1 746  from  Edgecombe. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Granville  Hall,  chartered  1779; 
Williamsboro  Franklin  Library  Society  (school  included), 
chartered  1799;  Montpelier  Academy,  chartered  1810;  Ox- 
ford Academy,  chartered  1811  ;  Williamsboro  Academy, 
chartered  1813;  Ford  Creek  Academy,  chartered  1835; 
Tar  River  Academy,  chartered  1850;  Oxford  Baptist  Fe- 
male College,  chartered  1851;  Granville  Institute,  char- 
tered 1854;  Oak  Hill  Military  Academy,  chartered  1861  ; 
Tally  Ho  Female  Academy,  chartered  1861 ;  Horner 
School,  chartered  1883. 

Of  the  above,  Montpelier  Academy  is  described  as  being 
on  the  land  of  W.  M.  Sneed;  Oxford  Academy  on  the  land 
of  T.  B.  Littlejohn,  near  the  courthouse. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Wiley  that  there  were  in  1856  R.  H.  Graves' 
Select  School  at  Brownsville;  Male  Academy  at  Island 
Creek,  T.  H.  Brame,  Principal;  High  School  at  Oak  Hill; 
Male  Academy  at  Knap  of  Reeds. 

This  county  is  distinguished  for  its  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  education.  In  addition  to  its  excellent  schools,  it  made 
an  effort  to  secure  the  location  of  the  University  within  its 
limits.  When  a  ballot  was  had,  in  1792,  for  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  fifteen  miles  radius,  within  which  it  was  to  be 
placed,  Goshen  and  Williamsboro  were  two  of  the  places 
placed  in  nomination. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  best  teachers  in  the  State  was  a 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  a  preacher  of  influence,  so  great 
that  he  was  one  of  those  selected  by  Governor  Tryon  to 
pacify  the  Regulators,  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  1775,  who  nresided  in  the  committee  of  the  whole; 
also  acting  as  its  chaplain — Henry  Pattillo.  He  spent  at 
least  twelve  years  teaching  and  preaching  in  Orange  and 
Granville.     One  of  his  schools  was  in  Williamsboro;  an- 
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Other  was  called  "Granville  Hall,"  incorporated  in  1779, 
when  the  country  was  convulsed  with  w^ar.  The  Governor, 
Caswell ;  the  Speakers  of  the  two  houses,  Nash  and  Ben- 
bury;  a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  Penn,  and  Brigadier 
General  Person,  were  with  Pattillo  and  other  leading  men, 
the  trustees.  Great  things  were  expected  of  the  enter- 
prise. It  is  recorded  that  liberal  subscriptions  were  made 
to  it,  and  the  trustees  were  instructed  by  the  charter  to 
purchase  500  acres  of  land  and  erect  buildings  thereon  for 
the  school,  but  even  the  site  is  not  now  known.  Pattillo 
published,  besides  a  volume  of  sermons,  a  scnool-book, 
probably  the  first  in  the  State,  a  geography  by  question 
and  answer,  a  creditable  producttion.  It  was  printed  in 
1796  by  Abraham  Hodge  ,and  dedicated  to  General  Davie. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  give  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Oxford  Academy.  In  181 5  the  Principal  .was  Rev.  James 
W.  Thompson,  assisted  by  Thomas  H.  Willie  and  Miss 
Ann  C.  Mclntyre.  There  was  also  a  female  department, 
and  the  two  departments  have  continued  ever  since,  giving 
to  Oxford,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  famous  schools 
of  Horner  and  Graves  and  of  J.  H.  Horner  alone,  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  educational  centre. 

Col.  R.  B.  Creecy  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  Academy  in  Oxford  about  1822  :  It  was  "consid- 
ered the  best  school  in  North  CaroHna,  the  teacher,  James 
D.  Johnson,  a  fine  scholar,  a  Presbyterian  of  the  straightest 
sect."  *  *  *  "The  school  was  an  example  of  education, 
with  some  features  now  obsolete,  that  might  be  imitated  in 
those  days  of  reconstructed  systems  of  education." 

In  1835  Rev.  Thomas  S.  W.  Mott,  an  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  the  head,  a  man  of  decided  ability.  In  1839  the 
principals  were  D.  F.  Robertson  and  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Willie.  In  1843  it  was  John  J.  Wyche,  who  was  described 
under  the  head  of  "Franklin  County."  He  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Hubbell  Hicks,  who  taught  until  1852,  when 
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James  H.  Horner,  the  eminent  educator,  became  princi- 
pal and  held  the  place  for  two  years. 

In  1830  the  "North  Carolina  Literary,  Scientific  and 
Mihtary  School"  ^vas  opened  at  Oxford  by  Capt.  D.  H. 
Bingham.  Pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  were  to  pay 
$175,  and  under  that  age  $160  for  tuition  and  board. 
Clothing  and  books  were  extras.  He  removed  to  Raleigh 
the  next  year. 

As  said  above,  the  Female  branch  of  the  Academy  was 
as  a  rule  successful  in  its  work.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
recovering  many  of  the  teachers.  Among  them  were  Ben- 
jamin Sumner,  afterwards  of  Licolnton,  a  Uuiversity  man, 
and  then  Samuel  L.  Venable  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Venable, 
about  i860. 

St.  John's  Collep'e,  designed  to  be  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, under  control  of  the  Masonic  order  in  this  State,  had 
a  checkered  history.  It  was  projected  in  1850,  a  beauti- 
ful site  purchased,  and  a  handsome  building  finished  by 
1857,  the  property,  however  , subject  to  a  mortgage  of 
$7,000.  As  there  was  no  endowment  it  was  determined  to 
open  a  school  in  the  building.  This  was  done  with  much 
ceremony.  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  tlie  historian  and 
eloquent  divine,  delivering  an  address  before  a  numerous 
company.  The  princii:)al  of  the  school  was  Ashbel  G. 
Brown,  late  Adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in 
the  University,  and  his  assistant  was  James  Campbell.  The 
next  chief  was  Thomas  C.  Tuley,  \vho  held  the  post  for 
three  or  four  years,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  Female 
College  or  school,  and  John  H.  Mills,  Rev.  J.  H.  Phillips 
and  Rev.  C.  B.  Riddick,  successively,  were  the  teachers. 
The  property  was  then  sold  under  mortgage  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  became  the  purchaser,  and,  under  the  advocacy  of 
John  H.  Mills,  its  first  superintendent,  was  changed  into 
the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum. 

The  Oxford  Female  College  was  o])ene(l  in  1851.  under 
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Baptist  auspices.  Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  President.  Owing  to 
financial  difficulties,  the  property  was  sold  to  J.  H.  Mills 
in  1857,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  control  of  its  pres- 
ent owner  and  superintendent,  F.  P.  HobgoocK. 

Williamsboro  Academy  was  always  under  control  of 
Trustees  who  endeavored  to  secure  the  best  teachers.  In 
1805  the  principal  was  John  Vick,  who  agreed  to  teach  all 
the  usual  branches,  including  the  classics.  In  1815  we  find 
Andrew  Rhea,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity, i8oo-'i4.  The  tuition  was  then  $20  per  ten  months 
and  board  $60.  In  182 1  there  was  secured  one  destined  to 
become  very  eminent  as  a  teacher,  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson, 
who  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  Guilford. 
Dr.  Wm.  McPheeters,  of  Raleigh,  under  whom  he  had  been 
teaching,  certified  that  he  ranked  among  the  first  academic 
instructors  of  the  State,  and  Chief  Justice  J.  L.  Taylor, 
Solicitor  James  F.  Taylor,  and  others  joined  in  the  certifi- 
cate. He  advertised  to  give  instruction  in  "the  different 
branches  established  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina"  : 
Tuition  $25  and  $16  for  10  months,  and  $70  for  board. 
Among  the  trustees  of  this  Academy  were  Bishop  John  S. 
Ravenscroft,  Chief  Justice  Pleasant  Henderson,  State 
Treasurer  Wm.  Robards,  United  States  Senator  Nathaniel 
Alacon. 

Ralph  Henry  Graves,  a  distinguished  teacher,  graduate 
and  Tutor  of  Mathematics  in  our  University,  i837-'43,  had 
for  many  years  a  school  of  wide  patronage  in  this  county. 
It  was  called  Belmont  Academy,  and  he  was  assisted  by 
A\'illiam  H.  Owen,  likewise  a  gradate  and  Tutor  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Professor  and  Acting  Professor  of  Wake  Forest 
College.  Prof.  Graves  was  a  successful  teacher  in  classical 
schools  in  several  counties  for  about  forty  years. 

Among  the  schools  of  Granville  should  be  included  the 
Law  School  of  Chief  Justice  Leonard  Henderson,  at 
Williamsboro.     Chief  Justice  R.  M.    Pearson    and    Judge 
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Wm.  H.  Battle,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  bore 
testimony  to  its  efficiency  and  wide  usefuhiess,  and  in  their 
own  law-schools  adopted  his  method  of  teaching,  by 
"familiar  questions  and  answers." 

GREENE. 

Formed  in  1799  from  Glasgow,  which  was  from  John- 
ston, with  a  slice  of  Craven. 

Incorporated  Schoools. — Greene  Academy,  chartered 
1804;  Snow  Hill  Academy,  chartered  1812;  Greene  Acad- 
emy, again  chartered  1813;  Hookerton  Academy,  char- 
tered 1817;  Hookerton  Academy,  again  chartered  1834; 
Oak  Grove  Academy,  chartered  1825.  ■ 

The  charter  of  the  Hookerton  Academy  alloAved  every' 
$5  subscriber  to  vote  for  trustees,  and  the  like  amount  was 
a  qualification  for  holding  the  office.  In  1819  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  the  trustees  to  make  $2,000  by  hold- 
ing a  lottery.  In  1827  the  Hookerton  Library  Association 
was  chartered. 

GUILFORD. 

Formed  in  1770  from  Rowan  and  Orange. 

The  Incorported  Schools  are. — David  Caldwell  Acad- 
emy, chartered  i798;''Thisbe  Academy,  chartered  1809; 
Greensboro  Academy,  chartered  1816;  Greensboro  Female 
Academy,  chartered  1820/f  New  Garden  Boarding  School, 
chartered  i833';''Greensboro  Academy  and  Manual  Labor 
School,  chartered  1833 ;  Caldwell  Institute,  chartered  1836; 
Greensboro  Female  College,  chartered  1838;  Union  Insti- 
tute Academy,  chartered  1840;  Greensboro  High  School, 
chartered  1846;  Woodburn  Female  Seminary,  chartered 
1855;  Greensboro  Female  College,  chartered  1870;  Oak 
Ridge  Institute,  chartered  1881. 

Of  the  above  the  Greensboro  Female  Academy  of  1820 
was  under  the  same  trustees  as  the  Male  Academy.     The 
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Greensboro  High  School  of  1846  replaced  the  Caldwell 
Institute. 

The  most  noted  school  in  the  State  was  in  this  county, 
that  of  David  Caldwell,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1761 
and  in  1 810,  was  the  first  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  our  University.  It  was  organized  about 
J  767.  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interruption  caused  by 
the  British  warrior,  under  Cornwallis,  continued  until  two 
years  before  his  death  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  99  years.  He 
was  active  in  efiforts  to  tranquillize  the  Regulators,  and  in 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  was  so  ardent  a  Whig  that  his 
library  and  books  were  burned.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  C<  nstitutional  Congress  of  November,  1776,  at  Hali- 
fax, and  of  the  Convention  of  1788,  in  which  he  voted  with 
the  majority  against  immediate  ratification  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  was  urged  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  to  take  charge  in  1795  of  the  opening 
institution.  He  was  an  able  and  thorough  instructor  in  the 
classics,  mathematics,  belle-letters  and  Theology,  and 
many  of  the  leaders  of  North  Carolina,  and  other  States 
in  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  la^-  occupations,  obtained  their 
higher  education  from  him.  His  school  was  about  three 
miles  northwest  of  Greensboro.  Besides  his  labors  as  a 
teacher  he  was  pastor  of  Bufifalo  and  Alamance  churches 
(Presbyterian). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Caldwell  had  fhe  only 
school  in  the  county.  Among  others  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War — Rev.  Mr.  Benthahn  had  a  German  school  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  county. 

Rev.  Wm.  D.  Paisley  organized  a  school  for  boys  in 
Greensboro  about  1820.  About  1828  Rev.  Silas  C.  Linds- 
ley  was  his  successor  and  did  good  work  until  called  ofif 
to  an  educational  movement  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  1833  the  Presbytery  of  Orange  resolved  to  found  a 
classical  school  for  males.  It  was  located  in  Greensboro, 
and  named  Caldwell  Institute.     It  is  usually  stated  that  the 
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name  was  in  honor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  who  at 
that  time,  by  his  career  as  President  of  the  University  then 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  l)y  his  labors  in  behalf  of  Public 
Schools,  was  especially  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  committee  on  Organization  had  in 
mind  also  the  long  and  successful  work  of  Dr.  David  Cald- 
well near  the  site  selected.  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson  as  Prin- 
cipal, and  Rev.  Silas  C.  Lindsley  as  assistants,  were  placed 
in  charge.  Besides  the  subjects  taught  in  the  best  classical 
schools,  instruction  was  given  in  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  Bible  and  the  Westminster  Catechism.  A  short 
sketch  of  Dr.  Wilson  is  given  under  Alamance. 

Rev.  John  A.  Gretter  was  added  as  a  teacher  after  two 
years,  and  was  succeeded  in  1844  by  Ralph  H.  Graves.  In 
the  next  year,  owing  to  much  sickness,  caused  probably  by 
a  neighboring  mill-pond,  the  school  was  removed  to  Hills- 
boro. 

The  Greensboro  High  School  was  chartered  to  take  the 
l)lace  of  the  emigrating  Caldwell  Institute,  with  John  M. 
Alorehead,  John  M.  Dicks,  John  A.  Gilmer  and  other 
worthy  Trustees.  The  first  principal  was  Rev.  Eli  W. 
Caruthers,  a  native  of  Rowan,  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
made  in  1854  doctor  of  divinity  by  our  University,  succes- 
.sor  oi  Dr.  David  Caldwell  in  the  pastorate  of  BufYalo  and 
Alamance  churches,  another  of  the  life  of  David  Caldwell 
and  of  two  volumes,  on  the  Revolutionary  history  of  North 
Carolina.  The  associates  of  Dr.  Caruthers  were  Rev.  John 
A.  Gretter,  D.D.,  long  the  respected  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Greensboro,  Rev.  Silas  C.  Lindsley,  also  a 
Presbyterian  preacher  and  Dr.  Josep'h  A.  McLean.  V 

After  service  of  two  years  Dr.  Caruthers  resigned  and 
the  school  was  under  charge  of  Dr.  Gretter  as  Principal 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Grimsley  and  for. years  did  work  of  the  high- 
est order. 

In  1856  a  male  academy  here  was  conducted  bv  J.  D. 
Campbell,  as  Principal. 
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Dr.  Canithers  about  1847  opened  a  classical  school  at  a 
place  called  Alamance,  nine  miles  east  of  Greensboro,  and 
conducted  it  for  some  years,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
pastor.  Being  of  anti-war  sentiments  his  AlaniLnec  eongre- 
gaticn  requested  his  resignation,  which  was  given  in  1861. 
He  died  a  bachelor  in  1865. 

Rev.  W'm.  D.  Paisley,  the  organizer  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Greensboro,  also  taught  a  girls'  school  shortly 
prior  to  1830.  After  him  came  successively  Miss  Judith 
Mendenhall,  Miss  Ann  D.  Salmon,  then  Miss  Umphries, 
then  about  1836  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hoge,  and  with  her  a 
lady  \\ho  afterwards  was  the  wife  of  Robert  G.  Lindsay. 
In  1840  John  M.  Morehead,  who  next  year  became  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  erected  on  a  large  and  centrally 
located  site  a  four-story  brick  building  and  established 
Edgeworth  Female  Seminary.  Miss  Hoge  was  chosen 
Principal,  and  with  an  able  Faculty,  attracted  a  wide 
patronage.  Among  the  teachers  were  Misses  Emily  Hub- 
bard and  Eliza  Rose,  Misses  Nash  and  Kolloch,  Rev.  John 
A.  Gretter  and  Profs.  Breite  and  Brandt,  the  two  latter  in 
music.  In  1844,  on  the  death  of  Miss  Hoge,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  P.  Weir  succeeded,  and  the  next  year  Rev.  Gilbert  Mor- 
gan and  wife,  who  introduced  the  collegiate  plan,  with 
f(  v;r  classi's,  and  a  preparatory  department  to  train  young 
girls  to  enter  the  lowest  class.  The  expenses  were,  for  10 
months,  board  and  tuition  $150,  piano  $40,  guitar  $30, 
drawing  $20,  printing  $20,  Latin,  Greek  and  French  each 
$20,  wax-work  $20,  shell-work  $10,  silk  and  worsted  work 
$10.  In  the  first  collegiate  year  were  taught  Arithmetic, 
English,  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  spelling  and  analysis. 
Dictionary,  Geography,  History  of  United  States,  Book  of 
Commerce,  Alythology,  Jewish  Antiquities,  Watts  on  the 
Mead,  French,  Latin  or  Greek  Language,  "with  one  orna- 
mental branch."  and  Lectures  on  Self-knowledge  and  Self- 
Culture, 

4i 
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In  the  2ikI  year  ihe  course  inckKlecl  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Rhetoric,  Botany,  Natural  Theology,  Ancient  and  Mediae- 
val History,  Geography  of  the  Heavens  and  Blair's  Lec- 
tures. 

In  the  3rd  year  were  Natural  Philosophy,  the  English 
Language,  its  Etymologv,  Lexicography  and  History, 
Astronomy,  Physiology,  Alexander's  Evidences. 

In  the  4th  year  were  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Astron- 
omy, Kame's  Elements,  Critical  Study  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Principles 
of  Interpretation,  Moral  Philosophy,  Guizot  on  Civiliza- 
tion, Butler's  Analogy,  Lectures  on  Harmon\  of  Truth,  or 
Method  and  Plea  of  Self-education. 

The  school  prospered  greatly.  Mr.  Morgan  in  1850  was 
succeeded  by  Prof.  Richard  Sterling,  of  Virginia,  under 
whom  there  was  still  further  increase  until  it  was  closed  in 
1862  by  reason  of  the  war.  In  1868  Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Cald- 
well, grandson  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  leased  the  property 
and  the  school  regained  much  of  its  patronage.  In  1871 
he  removed* to  Rome,  Georgia,  and  Edgeworth  Seminary 
became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Prof.  Sterling  w^as  the  author  of  the  Southern  "Second 
Reader,"  and  "Fourth  Reader,"  and  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  Campbell,  "Our  Own  Third  Reader,"  and  "The 
Southern  Primer." 

The  Female  Normal  School,  at  High  Point,  was  pro- 
jected by  Rev.  W.  I.  Langdon,  Proprietor,  in  1858.  The 
circular  shows  a  most  intelligent  plan.  Very  liberal  terms 
are  offered  those  desiring  to  be  teachers,  in  the  way  of 
tuition  and  other  expenses  loaned.  A  brick  building,  100 
feet  by  47  feet,  four  stories  high,  capable  of  accommodating 
125  boarding  pupils,  in  rooms  heated  by  fire  places,  and 
thus  w^ell  ventilated,  were  provided.  It  was  ruined  by  the 
war. 

Major  Wm.  Bingham  Lynch,  grandson  of  Wm.  Bing- 
ham, the  elder,  founded  an  excellent  school  at  High  Point 
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about  1880,  after  retiring  from  the  Bingham  School  at 
Mebane.  He  conducted  it  ably,  using  military  government 
and  drill,  for  several  years,  when  threatened  ill-health  made 
it  prudent  for  him  to  remove  to  Florida  in  1883,  where  he 
is  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.     (See  "Orange.") 

HALIFAX. 

Formed  in  1758  from  Edgecombe. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Vine  Hill  Academy,  chartered 
1809;  Springfield  Academy,  chartered  1810;  Union  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1814;  Enfield  Academy,  chartered  1819; 
Farmersville  Academy,  chartered  1820;  Eglantine  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1847. 

In  1810  Vine  Hill  Academy  had  permission  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  raise  $500  by  a  lottery. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  S.  Whitaker,  of  Eniield,  I  have 
the  following  facts  about  the  old  schools  of  Halifax : 

WHITAERK'S  CHAPEL,  five  and  a  half  miles  from 
Enfield,  had  as  its  teachers  between  1820  and  1850:  Mc- 
Lean, Cassudy,  Strange,  John  Beavans,  R.  H.  Whitaker, 
Jones,  Wm.  Richardson.  Cassady,  Rev.  G.  T.  Whitaker,  A. 
Coningland,  M.  T.  Whitaker,  Ex-Attorney  General  Batch- 
elor  was  a  pupil  of  this  school  in  1838,  and  bears  testimony 
to  its  high  standing.     His  teacher  was  Richardson. 

FARMWELL  ACADEMY,  near  Ringwood.  About 
1830,  John  B.  Tate;  Home  1837,  Jackson,  Judge,  David 
W.  Kerr,  Wm.  C.  Doub, Bass  and Garrett. 

ELBA  ACADEMY,  near  Brinkleyville.  From  1854  to 
i860  Rev.  J.  H.  Page  was  Principal. 

SHELL  CASTLE,  near  Enfield.  1855  to  i860.  Miss 
Denning. 

In  1856  Major  Fred  H.  Jones  had  a  school  near  Hali- 
fax. 

ENFIELD  ACADEMY  has  been  in  existence  since 
1859,  and  is  still  doing  good  work. 
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\'ine  Hill  Academy,  in  Scotland  Neck,  has  been  engaged 
in  its  beneficent  work  for  90  years.  It  was  attended  by 
men  like  B.  F.  Moore  and  Judge  Wm.  H.  Battle.  As  it  is 
still  in  operation  its  history  does  not  belong  to  this  paper. 

In  1839  there  was  La  Valle's  School  near  HaHfax  "un- 
der two  Northern  ladies." 

A  few  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War  Miss  Sue  Williams 
was  Principal  of  Roanoke  Female  Seminary,  near  Palmyra. 

About  eighty  years  ago  there  w^as  a  good  school  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  county  at  Webb's  Cross  Roads.  The 
teacher  was  Wm.  E.  Webb,  who  was  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  State  University,  1799- 1800. 

A.  W.  McLean,  noted  as  a  severe  discipHnarian,  taught 
probably  at  the  Farmwell  Grove  Academy  about  sixty 
years  ago. 

In  Halifax  town,  Kelly  Hines,  Andrew  and  Edward  Con- 
ingland,  the  latter  afterwards  a  prominent  lawyer,  had  good 
schools  about  1840. 

HARNETT.  Formed  in  1855  from  Cumberland. 

At  Summerville  in  this  county  General  Alexander  D. 
McLean,  had  a  successful  school  for  38  years. 

To  the  same  village  after  1850  Rev.  Dr.  Simeon  Colter, 
mentioned  in  "Cumberland,"'  transferred  his  teaching  after 
he  left  Donaldson  Academy  in  Fayetteville. 

HAYWOOD. 

Formed  in  1808  from  Buncombe. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Green  Hill  Academy,  chartered 
1809;  Green  Hill  Academy,  again  chartered  1833;  Rich- 
land Institute,  chartered  1861 ;  Waynesville  Baptist  Col- 
lege, chartered  1867. 

HENDERSON. 

Formed  in  1838  from  Buncombe. 

After  efforts  extending  from  1858  to  1882,  Judson  Col- 
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lege  , originally  chartered  as  Western  North  Carolina  Bap- 
sist  College,  was  opened  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Boone,  with  a  corps  of  able  teachers,  had  control 
for  six  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Richard  H.  Lewis, 
AI.  D.,  of  Kinston,  an  experienced  and  able  teacher.  In 
1892  the  college  property  was  sold  to  foreclose  an  old  mort- 
gage, passed  into  private  hands,  and  Dr.  Lewis  returned  to 
Kinston. 

Judsdn  College  was  a  co-educational  institution.  It  was 
divided  into  a  Primary,  a  Preparatory,  and  a  College  De- 
partment. A  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  instruction  may  be 
had  by  noting  the  third,  or  last,  year  of  the  Preparatory 
and  the  third,  or  last,  year  of  the  College  Departments.  In 
the  former  were  Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  Elementary 
Algebra. 

English — Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Studies 
in  English  Literature,  Histoiy  of  the  United  States. 

Latin — Grammar,  Caesar. 

Greek — First  Lessons,  Grammar. 

The  studies  of  the  third,  or  Senior,  year  of  the  college 
course,  were : 

Logics,  Political  Economy,  Mofal  Science,  Psychology, 
English  Literature,  General  History,  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

Optional — Fren'ch,  Grammar,  Bookkeeping,  Music,  Aft. 

In  the  second  year,  Mathematics  was  carried  through 
Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus ;  Greek  into  Demosthe- 
nese,  and  Sophocles;  Latin  into  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
Livy. 

In  i890-'9i  there  were  six  teachers,  including  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  114  students. 

HERTFORD. 

Formed  in  1759  from  Chowan,  Bertie  and  Northampton. 
Incorporated      Schools. — Murfreesborough      Academy, 
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chartered  1797;  Hertford  Academy,  chartered  1809; 
Spring  Field  Academy,  chartered  1826;  Murfreesl)orough 
Academy,  again  chartered  1830;  Buckhorn  Academy,  char- 
tered 1847;  Chowan  Female  Institute,  chartered  1849; 
Wesleyan  Female  College,  chartered  1852. 

I  have  no  information  about  the  earliest  schools  of 
Hertford.  Mr.  Pulaski  Cowper  furnishes  interesting  items 
beginning  with  1840. 

\Vm.  Bogaft  taught  school  in  the  old  Buckhorn  Acad-     - 
emy,  in  Manning's  Neck,  now  Como,  about  that  date.     He    | 
was  succceeded  by  John  Kimberly,  a  Northern  man,  after- 
wards Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  in  our  Univer- 
sity, and  then  came  Mr.  Warner.     About   1848, 

after  Warner's  departure,  Mr.  Kimberly  opened  a 
school  at  Buckhorn.  George  W.  Neal  was  his  pupil  and 
assistant,  and  after  graduating  at  the  University,  was  his 
succcessor.  Probably  Dr.  Robert  H.  Winborne  taught 
here  a  short  while.  After  the  Civil  War  Julian  Picot,  took 
charge  of  the  school,  and  still  holds  it.  M 

At  Murfreesborough  Mrs.  Harriet  Banks, -a  most  esti- 
mable  lady,  was  chief  of  a  mixed  school  for  many  years, 
beginning  before  1840.  Before  her  death  she  had  a  large 
boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  only.  After  her  death 
the  Academy  was  opened  by  John  Lamb  Pritchard,  after- 
wards a  Baptist  preacher,  an  excellent  man,  who  died  in 
early  life.  After  him  Rev.  A.  McDowell,  a  graduate  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  took  charge  of  the  old  Bank's  Acad- 
emy, and  it  was  soon  merged  into  the  Chowan  Baptist  Fe-  _ 
male  Institute.  ^ 

After  the  sale  of  the  Banks  Academy  to  the  Chowan 
Baptist  Female  Institute,  a  new  Academy  j-or  boys  was 
built,  its  first  teacher  being  Mr.  Seward,  of  Con- 
necticut, about  i844-'45.  His  successor  was  Amos  T. 
Ackerman,  of  New  York,  who  removed  to  Georgia,  and 
was  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  under 
President     Grant.     He    is    remembered    by    his  pupils    as 
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being  strict  to  the  extreme  of  briitality.  He  is  said  to 
have  inflicted  315  stripes  on  a  boy  in  one  whipping.  Then 
came  Edward  J.  Carter,  and  after  him  W.  W.  Manning, 
brother  of  Thos.  C.  Manning,  Chief  Justice  of  Louisiana, 
and  uncle  of  John  Manning,  Professor  of  Law  in  our  Uni- 
versity. He  himself  had  been  a  Judge  in  Alabama.  His 
successor  was  James  A.  Delk,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

About  1854  Jesse  J.  Yeates,  afterwards  a  pnminent  law- 
yer and  member  of  Congress,  had  a  good  school  at  Har- 
rellsville. 

Judson  Cobb  was  head  of  a  large  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  about  three  miles  from  Murfreesborough.  Mr.  Alfred 
Darden  employed  teachers  for  a  large  school  at  his  resi- 
dence the  same  distance  from  that  place,  among  the  teach- 
ers being  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas  Meredith. 

At  the  residence  of  Captain  Colin  W.  Barnes,  father  of 
the  late  Judge  David  H.  Barnes,  near  the  Northampton 
line,  Rev.  B.  S.  Bronson,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  Principal 
of  a  school. 

Swift  and  Lyon  had  charge  of  the  old  Jackson  Academy 
about  185 1,  and  were  followed  by  a  Mr. Studley. 

HYDE. 

Formed  1705.  Called  Wickham  until  1712.  Precinct  of 
Bath  until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Rus'h  Academy,  chartered, 
additional  trustees,   1832. 

There  were  no  schools  in  Hyde  of  more  than  local  repu- 
tation. James  H.  Swindell,  just  after  the  Civil  War,  had 
probably  the  most  noted,  with  about  one  hundred  pupils, 
from  all  sections  of  the  county.  Its  true  name  was  Chapel 
Hiss  Academy,  though  it  was  commonly  called  Amity 
Academy,  because  near  a  Metliodist  Church  of  that  name. 
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He  was  a  very  severe  disciplinarian,  thoug^ht  by  some  to 
have  been  excessively  severe. 

The  teachers  before  the  Civil  War  were,  as  a  rule,  freely 
given  to  the  use  of  the  rod.  In  one  there  was  a  veritable 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  successful  Revolution. 
The  teacher,  James  Young,  was  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  pupils.  One  morning  he  found  the  school-house  closed 
and  doors  and  windows  barricaded  by  the  larger  scholars, 
while  the  little  ones  had  been  sent  home.  He  was  notified 
that  he  must  quit  teaching  in  the  county.  He  pleaded  and 
threatened  in  vain.  The  boys  "held  the  fort"  all  day  and 
next  morning  renewed  the  contest.  He  yielded,  and  turn- 
ing to  other  work,  was  successful  in  life  and  at  his  death  left 
a  good  estate. 

The  following  were  the  chief  old  schools  and  teachers  of 
Hyde,  approximately: 

AT  LAKE  LANDING.— 1825  to  1840,  Arnold  Gray, 

Timothy  Windley,  Vaughan ;  1840,  Philip  Brody ; 

1844,  Joseph  Young;  1844  to  1850, McGlynn,  R.  J. 

Wynee,  Rev.  Wesley  Reid,  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Pell,  Rev. 

Terry,  Simeon  Rich;  1850  to  i860,  Selby  Watson,  Thomas 

Alayhew,    Benjamin    Watson,    Gurganus,    John 

Harris,  Charles  Anderson,  A.  AIcC.  Jones;  1865  to  1878, 

J.  H.  Swindell,  A.  H.  Hamlin,  Price,  Rev.  N.  E. 

Price. 

FEMALE  TEACHERS  AT  LAKE  LANDING.— 
1850  to  i860.  Miss  E.  M.  Parker,  Miss  Day,  Miss  Norton. 
Miss  Blalock,  Miss  Remington,  Mrs.  Desmond,  j\Iiss  Pat- 
terson, Miss  Thoyer;  1865  to  1875,  Miss  CaroHne  Borrow, 
Miss  Henrietta  Borrow,  Miss  Laura  Borrow,  Miss  Annie 
Gibbs,  Miss  Clara  Hoyt,  Miss  Emmeline  Spencer,  Miss 
Annie  Spencer. 

NEAR  SWAN  QUARTER.— Clement  Lassiter,  W^ash- 
ington  Carrawan.  Lassiter  was  murdered  by  Carrawan, 
who  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  moved  by    jealousy,    which 
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was  generally  thought  to  have  been  unfounded.  After 
conviction  Carrawan  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  one  of  the  law- 
yers for  the  prosecution,  E.  J.  Warren,  afterwards  Judge, 
who  was  saved  by  the  thickness  of  his  overcoat.  The 
prisoner  then  drew  another  pistol  and  shot  himself  through 
the  head. 

IREDELL. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Clio's  Academy,  chartered  1814; 
Statesville  Academy,  chartered  1815;  Ebenezer  Academy, 
chartered  1821  ;  Mocksville  Academy,  chartered  1826; 
Poplar  Grove  Academy,  chartered  1834;  Statesville  Male 
Academy,  chartered  1849;  Snow  Creek  Male  Academy, 
chartered  1849;  New  Institute,  chartered  1854;  Ohn  High 
School,  chartered  1857;  Olin  Agricultural  and  Mec'hanical 
College,  chartered  1867;  Centre  Point  Institute,  chartered 
1879. 

Of  the  above,  Clio's  Academy  had  been  in  operation  as 
Clip's  Nursery  since  about  1775.  It  was  changed  to 
Statesville  Academy  in  181 5. 

New  Institute  was  changed  to  Olin  High  School,  and 
that  to  Olin  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

The  first  school  w'ithin  the  limits  of  this  county,  of  which 
we  have  certain  information,  was  the  celebrated  Crovvfield 
Academy,  established  at  Belie  Mont,  the  old  manor  of  Col. 
Alexander  Osborne,  as  early  as  1760.  This  was  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Davidson  College.  It  was 
continued  until  1780,  when  the  British  invasion  caused  it 
to  be  closed.  Dr.  David  Ker,  the  first  Presiding  Professor 
of  the  State  University,  and  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.,  after- 
wards Medical  Professor  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
taught  here.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  David  Caldwell  was  a 
teacher  here  and  also  Mr.  McEwene.    Many  able  men  owe 

their  education  to  it,  e.  g.,  Rev.  Dr.  McRee,  Dr. 

Sam'l  E.  McCorkle.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall,  Dr.  Epraim 
Brevard. 
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"  CLIO'S  NURSERY— SCIENCE  HALL.— These  in- 
stitutions were  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  James  Hall,  D.  D., 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  graduate  of  Princeton,  Captain  of 
cavalry  and  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  W'ar.  The  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  his  alma  mater  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  opened  Clio's  Nur- 
sery, certainly  as  early  as  1778,  probably  three  years  earlier. 
It  was  located  on  Snow^  Creek,  and  was  the  intellectual 

parent  of  many  eminent  men,  such  as  Dr. Waddel, 

of  South  Carolina,  Judges  Laurie,  Harris  and  Smith. 

Dr.  Hall  likewise  purchased  some  apparatus  in  physics 
and  opened  Science  Hall  for  advanced  instruction.  He 
had  likewise  a  course  in  Theology.  He  thus  had  one  of  the 
best  "Log  Colleges"  of  that  age,  of  vast  benefit  to  those 
unable  to  secure  the  advantages  of  University  training  at 
distant  points.  Among  the  laity,  who  called  Science  Hall 
their,  alma  mater,  w-ere  Governor  Israel  Pickens,  of  Ala- 
bama; Joseph  Pearson,  member  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina;  Judge  Williams,  of  Tennessee.  Among  the  clergy 
were  Drs.  John  Brown,  of  Georgia;  Andrew  Flinn,  of 
South  Carolina ;  John  Robinson,  of  Poplar  Tent. 

Dr.  Hall  also  aided  his  community  by  establishing  a  cir- 
culating library,  and  organizing  debating  societies.  He 
likewise  published  an  Enghsh  Grammar.  He  made  a  dona- 
tion of  sixty  volumes  to  the  University. 

The  last  years  of  this  good  man  were  clouded  by  melan- 
choly.    He  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Clio's  Academy  was  removed  to  Statesville  in  181 5.  The 
Principal  w^as  a  w^orthy  successor  to  Dr.  Hall,  John  N. 
Mushatt,  of  Connecticut,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  He 
was  a  pastor  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  as  such  organized  the  first,  churcii  of  that  de- 
nomination in  Iredell  County.  He  came  to  North  Caro- 
Hna  about  1810  and  married  a  daughter  of  General  "Wm. 
Lee  Davidson.  Shortly  before  1830  he  taught  the  Academy 
in  Lin  coin  ton. 
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Mushatt's  school  had  a  wide  patronage.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Governor  Wm.  A.  Graham,  and  Chief  Justice 
R.  M.  Pearson,  who  were  prepared  for  the  University  by 
him,  both  graduating  there  with  first  honor.  They  bove 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  methods.  He  was  a 
strict  but  just  disciplinarian,  whipping  grown  young  men 
who  broke  his  laws. 

About  1830  he  removed  to  Lownder  County,  Ala.,  and 
about  1838,  one  of  his  sons  attended  Davidson  College. 

Acccording  to  Prof.  D.  Matt.  Thompson  the  true  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Hall's  school  is  as  folows : 

Clio  Lyceum  was  nine  miles  north  of  Statesville,  near 

Snow  Creek  Church.    The  principal  teachers  were  — 

Stevenson,  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  and  Dr.  James  Hall.  The 
school-house — ^of  logs — ^was  burnt  in  1810,  after  con- 
tinuing from  1776. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Hall's  Grammar  School,  six  miles  north- 
east of  Statesville,  near  Bethany,  the  successor  to  Glib 
Lyceum,  opened  about  1810  and  continued  until  "the  50' s." 
The  teachers  were  Dr.  James  Hall,  to  1816,  then  Robert 
Hall  to  1823,  then  Wm.  A.  Hall  for  two  years,  followed 
by  Hugh  R.  Hall,  for  about  25  years. 

Peter  Stuart  Ney,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Davie, 
taught  at  OAK  HIL  ACADEMY,  in  this  county,  from 
1826  to  1838.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  accom- 
plished teacher  and  good  disciplinarian.  I'he  most  obsti- 
nate boy  nearing  manhood  quailed  before  his  angry  eye. 
He  died  near  Third  Creek,  Rowan  County,  in  1846.  (See 
•Davie.") 

Fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Statesville  was  the  Olin 
High  School,  at  Olin,  under  able  teachers.  Rev.  B.  Clegg, 
as  Principal  and  A.  Haywood  Merritt,  Assistant.  Discipline 
was  maintained  by  a  system  of  demerit  marks,  the  scale  of 
which  is  as  follows : 
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Absence  from  Recitation 5 

Absence  from  Prayers 5 

Absence  from  Church 5 

Tardiness  in  any  duty i 

Leaving'  seat 2 

Leaving  Recitation  Room 2 

Leaving  Church 3 

j'ailure  to  prepare  Recitation 3 

Disorder  in  Recitation  Room i  to  25 

Disorder  in  Study  Room i  to  25 

Disorder  at  Prayers 5 

Disorder  at   Church    : 10 

Profanity 25 

Drinking  ardent  spirits 50 

Other  misdemeanors i  to  100 

Incurring  100  demerits  in  one  session  of  five  months  led 
to  dismission.  A  "Httle  boy,"  however,  incurring  20  de- 
merits in  one  month,  was  forced  to  cancel  them  by  taking 
a  whipping. 

Tuition  w-as  $40  for  41  weeks,  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment. In  the  English  depar'tment,  $20  to  $30.  Contin- 
gent fee,  $1.    Board,  exclusive  of  lights,  $8  per  month. 

STATESVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  may  properly 
come  under  the  title  of  this  paper,  although  it  has  been 
revived  under  an  able  leader,  Rev.  John  B.  Burwell.  It  was 
established  by  the  Concord  Presbytery  in  1857.  The  first 
Principal,  the 'able  teacher  in  Lenoir,  Caldwell  County, 
Rev.  J.  M.  M.  Caldwell,  and  Rev.  E.  F.  Rockwell,  D.  D., 
were  subsequent  Presidents.  From  1877  to  1884,  Mrs. 
EHza  N.  Grant  and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Mitchell,  daughters 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Ehsha  Mitchell,  of  the  State  University,  were 
successful  Principals.  In  1885,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
Miss  Fannie  Everitt  was  Principal  until  1894.  It  was  then 
closed  until  Mr.  Burwell  to'ok  charge  in  1896. 
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JACKSON. 

Formed  in  1851  from  Haywood  and  Macon. 

JOHNSTON. 

Formed  in  1746  from  Craven.  Slices  of  Orange  and 
Duplin  added. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Smithfield  Academy,  chartered 
1819;  Sardis  Academy,  chartered  1821 ;  Johnston  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1849. 

The  first  school  building  of  any  size  in  Johnston  was 
erected  at  Smithfield  about  1820,  but  I  have  not  discovered 
who  taught  in  it  until  1840,  when  W.  H.  Guy  was  Prin- 
cipal.   After  him  came Brooks,  of  New  York.     He 

was  succceeeded  by  W.  H.  Watson,  who  was  at  one  time 

a  member  of  the  General  As'sembly.    Then Brooks, 

from  the  North;  then  E.  W.  Adams,  Abel  Weilon,  and 
E.  S.  Parker,  late  State  Solicitor.  In  1866  Rev.  W.  B. 
Jones,  then  J.  L.  Davis.  In  1886  Prof.  Ira  T.  Turhngton's 
Academy  superceded  it. 

THE  JOHNSTON  ACADEMY,  a  mixed  school,  is 
often  called  the  Leachburg  Academy  from  the  place  where 
it  was  situated.  Dr.  J.  T.  Leach  was  the  prime  mover  in 
Its  organization,  which  was  in  1849.     The  teachers  up  to 

the  Civil  War  were  Dr. Wyche,  then  George  M. 

White,  a  first  honor  graduate  of  the  University,  who  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Bladen ;  then  Wm.  J.  Whyte,  likewise  a 
University  graduate;  then  William  L.  Crocker,  a  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  College;  then  John  W.  Stuart,  of  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College;  then  John  B.  Williams;  then  Miss 
Yancey,  who  married  Mr. Fasnach,  of  Ral- 
eigh. At  the  close  of  the  war  Boar  W.  Young  took  charge 
and  has  kept  it  since.  The  school  has  turned  out  many 
useful  men — was  in  its  greatest  prosperity  under  John  W. 
Stuart,  about  i855-'58. 
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About  1850  Henry  L.  Winton  and  his  wife,  from  the 
North,  established  a  school  at  Roxboro,  about  a  mile  from 
the  present  village  of  Clayton,  and  continued  it  about  three 
years. 

About  1855  Rev.  W.  B.  Tones,  a  native  of  the  county, 
opened  a  school  at  Clayton.     He  was  assisted  at  first  by 

Cheek,  of  Orange,  and  then  by  Hannibal  Parker,  of 

Wake.  In  1856  Mr.  Jones  married  an  accomplished  North- 
ern lady,  Miss  Delia  Wright,  who  tauglit  music  and  other 
branches.  The  school  was  prosperous,  having  100  pupils, 
with  five  or  six  counties  represented. 

In  1854  E.  D.  Barbee  was  head  of  Union  Academy,  in 
the  southwest  part  of  the  county. 

Daniel  Finleyson  was  a  teacher  of  private  schools  about 
1830.  and  John  S.  Powell  about  1856,  and  W.  H.  Gery  and 
W.  H.  Watson  had  schools  about  1840. 

From  about  1870  to  1885  there  was  a  school  near  Ben- 
tonville,  called  ANTIOCH,  with  E.  D.  Snead,  as  master, 
which  trained  many  persons  who  taught  in  the  pubhc 
schools. 

In  i885-'87  Ira  T.  Turlington,  now  Principal  of  the 
flourishing  Smithfield  Academy,  had  a  good  school,  known 
as  PLEASANT  HILL  ACADEMY,  in  the  southewestern 
part  of  the  county. 

From   1880  to   1885  Mr.  White  was  Principal 

of  WENTWORTFI  ACADEMY  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  large  enough  to  require  one  or  more  assist- 
ants. 

From  1875  to  1890,  about  five  miles  from  Wentworth. 
an  important  Academy  named  GLENWOOD.  Mr.  Cra- 
ven, as  Principal,  with  three  or  four  assistants,  conducted 
it  very  successfully.     It  had  an  average  attendance  of  75. 

JONES. 
Formed  in  1779  from  Craven. 
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Incorporated  Schoools. — Trenton  Academy,  chartered 
1807;  Trenton  Academy,  ag'ain  chartered  1818;  Trenton 
Academy,  new  trustees,  chartered  1830;  Cypress  Creek 
Academy. 

The  following  have  been  teachers  in  Jones  County,  some 
with  good  repute. 

Littlebery  Hudson,  of  South  Carolina,  1833;  H.  H.  Wil- 
lard,  of  Virginia,  1837;  G.  H.  Throop,  of  Virginia,  1843; 
H.  F.  Curtis,  of  Connecticut,  1844 ;.E.  F.  Sanderson,  of 
North  Carolina,  1848;  W.  S.  Byrd,  of  North  Carolina, 
1850;  Wesley  Mortal,  of  England,  1840;  E.  W.  Haywood, 

of  North  Carolina,  1845; White,  of  Raleig'h,  1849; 

T.  J.  Whitaker,  of- North  Car'olina,  1855;  Joseph  Kinsey, 
i;)f  North  Carolina,  1865;  Wm.  Russell,  of  North  Carolina, 
1866;  C.  H.  Koonce,  of  North  Carolina,  1868;  Mil- 
ler, of  North  Carolina,  1870. 

Of  the  above  Joseph  Kinsey  had  afterwards  a  flourishing 
school  at  La  Grange,  in  Lenoir  County,  and  now  has  one 
in  Wilson. 

Miss  May  Pasteur,  in  1839,  "^^^^^  ^^^^  fi^st  music  teacher 
in  Jones. 

LENOIR. 

Formed  in  1791  from  Dobbs,  which  was  from  Johnston, 
with  a  slice  of  Craven. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Dobbs'  Academy,  chartered 
1785;  Spring  Hill  Seminary,  chartered  1802;  Fairfield 
School,  chartered  1817;  Combridge  Academy,  chartered 
1826;  Moseley  Hall  Academy,  chartered  1828;  Union 
Academy,  chartered  1842;  Kinston  Academy,  chartered 
1851.  . 

Of  the  above  Spring  Hill  Academy  had  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  taxation  for  99  years,  and  it  was  declared 
that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  one  of  the  schools  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

The  teachers  in  Kinston  Academy  from  1849  were  Hon. 
George  V.  Strong,  his  brother,  W.  A.  Strong,  Rev.  — '■ 
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Gordon,  Mr.  Frarier.    After  the  war  the  school  was  under 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Foy,  D.  D. 

Mr.  Midye'tte  had  a  separate  school.    '  ?' 

Kinston  College  was  built  in  the  8o's. 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis,  an  able  veteran  teacher,  has  been 
Principal  of  an  Academy  in  Kinston  for  eighteen  years. 
(See  '"Henderson.") 

At  La  Grange  Joseph  H.  Kinsey  had  a  flourishing  school 
for  many  years. 

Col.  A.  C.  Davis  was  Principal  at  the  same  place  of  a 
largely  attended  military  school,  which  he  transferred  to 
Winston. 

LINCOLN. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Tryon,  which  was  from  Mecklen- 
burg. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Pleasant  Retreat  Academy, 
chartered  1813;  Lincolnton  Female  Academy,  chartered 
1821. 

In  1825  there  was  a  flourishing  school  taught  by  John 
Mushatt,  a  notice  of  whom  is  under  "Iredell."  He  had 
about  one  hundred  pupils.  In  the  case  of  TL.yior  vs.  Shu- 
ford,  4th  Hawks,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Court  to  locate 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  Earl  Granville,  in  Lincoln 
County,  \\  hich  had  not  been  run  further  west  than  the 
Catawba  River.  He  ascertained  it  by  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

About  1835  George  W.  Morrow,  of  Orange  County,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  had  a  very  flourishmg  school  at 
Lincolnton.  He  was  assited  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  a 
teacher  of  Orange,  Rev.  EHjah  Graves.  He  died  after  a 
year's  service,  and  John  Dickey  took  his  place.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  female  school  of  about  one  hundred, 
presided  over  by  the  Misses  Smith.  In  1842  Peter  S.  Ney, 
described  under  "Davie,"  had  a  classical  school  at  Catawba 
Springs,  six  miles  from  Beattie's  Ford.    It  is  related  of  him 
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that  he  was  one  of  the  few  teachers  who  successfully  re- 
sisted the  old  custom  of  barring  out  the  teacher  at  Christ- 
mas. He  used  a  large  stick  of  wood  on  the  door  as  a  bat- 
tering ram,  with  such  terrifying  effect  that  the  pupils 
surrendered  at  discretion.  One  of  the  larger  boys  raised  a 
plank  and  hid  under  the  floor.  There  he  soon  fell  asleep 
and  betrayed  his  presence  by  most  audible  snoring.  There- 
upon the  master  raised  the  plank,  and  using  it  as  a  paddle, 
came  down  on  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  body  of  the 
urchin,  lying  face  downward,  with  a  blow  as  demorlaizing 
as  that  inflicted  by  Marshal  Ney  on  the  Russians  at  Boro- 
dino. 

Mr.  iVlfred  Nixon  finds  in  the  old  records  that  there 
were  schools  in  Lincoln  at  a  very  early  date.  For  example, 
the  original  grant  in  1767  to  the  6j  acres  of  the  David's 
Church,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  has  among  the  descrip- 
tions "including  a  school  house."  That  school,  he  says, 
has  been  maintained  uninterruptedly  to  this  day.  The  deed 
to  the  oldest  church  in  Lincolnton  was  made  in  1788  to  the 
"Dutch  Lutherans  and  Dutch  Presbyterians"  for  "the  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  building  thereon  a  meeting-house  for 
public  worship,  school-houses,  both  Dutch  and  English, 
and  a  place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead." 

Schools  of  a  high  grade  were  maintained  at  an  early  day 
in  the  east  Lincoln,  at  Triangle  and  Unity  Churches. 

M'DOWELL. 
Formed  in  1842  from  Burke,  with  slice  of  Rutherford. 

MACON.  • 

Formed  in  1828  from  Haywood. 

Licorporated       Schools. — Tuckasegee      Baptist      High 
School,  near    Holley    Springs,    chartered    1869;    Smith's 
Bridge  High  School,  chartered  1879. 
42 
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Michael  Francis,  a  man  of  ability,  afterwards  a  lawyer, 
State  Senator  and  State  Solicitor,  was  Principal  of  an 
Academy  in  Franklin  in  1836. 

Afterwards  Daniel  ]\IcCoy  took  charge  of  the  same 
school. 

In  1840  John  Y.  Hicks,  who  had  gained  a  good  repute 
as  a  teacher  in  Nash,  Franklin  and  Wake  (at  Raleigh),  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  the  Franklin  Academy.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1 846-' 50. 

About  1850  Mr.  Dabney  taught  at  Holly  Springs. 

Between  1853  and  i860  Leonidas  F.  Siler,  who  had 
graduated  at  the  State  University  with  high  honor,  was 
Principals  of  the  school  at  Franklin. 

MADISON. 

Formed  in  1857  from  Buncombe  and  Yancey. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Transmontane  College,  char- 
tered 1859;  Mars  Hill  Academy,  chartered  1859. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Chandley,  Superior  Court  Clerk  of  Madison, 
\\\v)  was  once  himself  a  pedagogue,  kindly  gives  me  a 
description  of  the  schools  of  Madison  in  the  old  days,  when 
it  was  part  of  Buncombe.  Although  in  other  counties  I 
did  not  attempt  to  sketch  the  public  schools,  I  cannot  omit 
the  opportunity  of  giving  so  life-like  a  picture  of  those  in 
the  transmontane  country. 

"The  common  schools  generally  began  about  the  first 
day  of  August  and  continued  one  or  two  months.     The 
teachers  were  paid  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  month,  the  ^ 
latter  considered  a  very  higli  price.     The  exercises  began 
about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasted  until  about  sun- 
set, with  one  hour's  recess  at  noon  for  dinner  and  recrea-  ^ 
tion.     The  children  spelt  and  read  aloud,  the  louder  the  ; 
better — all  at  once — and  the  noise  could  be  heard  for  a  j 
long  distance. 

"About  1 1  o'clock  a.  m.  the  pupils  were  ordered  to  get 
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iheir  'heart-lessons,'  generally  about  a  page  of  Webster's 
Bine-back  Spelling-book.  All  would  begin  to  read  and 
spell  aloud.  Then  all  were  made  to  "toe  a  mark,"  and  spell 
and  turn  each  other  down.  When  this  exercise  was 
finished  they  were  called  on  to  spell  their  numbers,  begin- 
ning with  'one.'  until  the  pupil  at  the  foot  was  reached. 
Each  must  remember  his  or  her  number  so  that  at  the 
next  'heart-lesson'  the  class  should  beg"in  arranged  as  at  the 
close  of  the  last  preceding  contest. 

"The  school-houses  were  cabins,  generally  old  aban- 
doned houses,  and  the  benches  were  made  of  logs,  split  in 
the  middle,  with  flat  sides  up.  There  were  two  legs  at  each 
end  about  two  feet  long,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  small  chil- 
dren would  dangle  above  the  floor.  The  only  books  used 
were  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling-book  and  Fowler's 
\pthmttic.  The  teacher,  who  had  studied  to  the  double 
Rule  of  Three  in  the  latter,  was  thought  to  be  very  well 
educated.  Geography  and  Grammar  were  not  thought  of." 
I  echo  Air.  Chandley's  conclusion :  "Honor  to  these 
schools,  however,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  them,  perhaps, 
the  writer  would  never  have  been  able  to  write  his  name!" 

The  teachers  before  the  war  were  Neeley  Tweed,  John 
Chandley,  Ira  Proffit,  John  B.  Hale,  Aarun  Treadway^ 
John  Anderson. 

MARTIN. 

Formed  in  1774  from  Halifax  and  Tyrrell. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Williamston  Academy,  char- 
tered 1816;  Bachelor's  Academy,  chartered  1826;  Williams' 
Academy,  chartered  1830;  Williamston  Academy,  again 
chartered  1835;  Hamilton  Female  Institute,  chartered 
1851. 

I  find  that  the  trustees  of  Williamston  Academy  adver- 
tised for  a  teacher,  ofllering  $500  salary  or  the  privilege  of 
taking  all  the  tuition  money. 

I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  any  facts 
'c\i')\\\  the  earlv  historv  of  the  schools  of  Martin. 
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In  1850  the  Williaiiisloii  Academy  was  taught  by 

Whitley  and  McLane.     In  1854  by Matthews  and 

George  \\'.  Neal,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University. 

In  1858  the  Principals  were  Asa  Mattthews  and  S.  W. 

^Matthews;  in  1856,  Brett;  in  i860,  H.  L.  Chase. 

About   i868-'72  the  Academy  was  under  Prof.  Silvester 
Hassell,  likewise  a  graduate  of  the  University. 

A  High  School  was  taught  at  Jamesville  in  the  50*s  by 
B.  H.  Scoville. 

In   1870  S.   W.   Outerb ridge  founded  an  Academy    at, 
Robersonville,  and  is  still  in  charge. 

MECKLENBURG. 

1 

Formed  in  1762  from  Anson. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Queen's  Museum,  chartered 
1770;  Queen's  Museum,  again  char'tered  1771.  Both  dis- 
allowed by  the  King.  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  chartered 
1777;  New  Providence  Academy,  chartered  181 1;  Liberty 
Male  and  Female  Academy,  chartered  1821  ;  Liberty  Male 
and  Fem.ale  Academy,  again  chartered  1838;  Mallard 
Creek  Classical  School,  chartered  1834;  Mecklenburg  Fe- 
male College,  chartered  1867. 

Foote,  in  his  "Sketches  of  North  Carolina,"  states  that 
wherever  the  Scotch-Irish  settled  a  pastor  was  secured,  and 
a  classical  school  followed.  He  instances  "Sugar  Creek, 
Poplar  Tent,  Centre  Bethany,  Buffalo,  Thyatira  Grove, 
Wilmington,  and  the  churches  occupied  by  Pattillo,  in 
Orange  and  Granville."  The  history  of  Mecklenburg, 
settled  largely  by  this  virile  people,  supports  this  assertion. 

THE  SUGAR  (once  Sugaw,  or  Shugaw)  CREEK 
SCHOOL  Avas  probably  the  oldest  in  this  section,  the  first 

teacher  being  Joseph  Alexander,  assisted  by  Mr.  — 

Benedict.  The  attempt  to  merge  this  into  the  QUEEN'S 
MUSEUM  in  1770  and  1771,  under  a  charter  from  the 
Colonial  Assembly,  failed  because,  according  to  the  ideas 
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of  that  day  when  Church  and  State  were  united,  the  King 
declined  to  approve  the  legislative  act  unless  the  master 
should  be  required  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  licensed  by  the  Governor.  In  other  words  the 
master  of  an  incorporated  institution  was  regarded  as  a 
Slate  officer.  Sugar  Creek  Academy  was  continued  on  its 
original  site.  In  1805  it  went  under  the  charge  of  Rev. 
Samuel  C.  Caldwell,  son  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  who  car- 
ried it  on  for  years.  His  loveable  temper  caused  him  to  be 
described  as  "like  the  sunshine  and  showers  of  April." 

After  North  Carolina  claimed  the  powders  of  a  sovereign 
State,  the  General  Assembly,  in  April,  1777,  incorporated 
LIBERTY  HALL  ACADEMY  in  place  of  the  Queen's 
Museum.  Among  the  trustees  were  such  historic  names  as 
Thomas  Polk,  Abraham  Alexander,  Waightstill  Avery, 
JZphraim  Brevard,  Adelai  Osborne,  John  McKnitt  Alex- 
ander, David  Caldwell,  Sam'l  E.  McCorkle,  James  Hall. 
Dr.  Isaac  Alexander  was  named  as  President  in  the  act. 
The  President  and  trustees  were  rec^uired  to  take  an  oath 
to  discharge  their  trusts  properly.  The  teachers  were 
called  "Professors  and  Tutors,"  so  that  the  organization 
was  that  of  a  college.  Power  was  given  to  receive  dona- 
tions, erect  buildings,  provide  a  public  library,  to  grant 
certificates  certifying  the  literary  merit  of  the  students. 
The  trustees  had  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  body,  and 
to  suspend  or  remove  the  President,  Professor  and  Tutors 
for  cause.  Some  watchful  member  evidenrty  scented  an 
attack  on  the  State  Treasury,,  so  that  a  proviso  was  added 
that  the  State  should  not  be  obliged  to  support  the  Acad- 
emy, and  that  it  should  not  be  considered  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  the  State  Constitution. 

The  salary  of  the  President  was,  in  January,  1778,  fixed 
at  £195.  to  be  occasionally  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
prices  of  provisions.  Dr.  Isaac  V.  Alexander  was  the  first 
President,  continuing  for*a  year,  then  Robert  Brownfieid 
accepted  the  charge  for  a  year.      .Alexander  McW'horter, 
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D.  D.,  of  New  Jersey,  an  able  and  vigorous  man,  who  had 
visited  the  countn-  as  a  Missionary  in  1764,  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  duties,  but  the  British  invasion  broke  u]) 
the  institution  in  1780.  The  course  of  instruction  was  not 
far  behind  that  of  Princeton.  It  was  the  first  effort  to  found 
a  college  in  North  Carolina.  Presbyterians,  ambitious  to 
secure  higher  education,  were  forced  to  repair  to  Princeton 
or  to  Mount  Zion  College,  in  Winnsborough,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

After  peace  Thomas  Henderson  inaugurated  a  H}gh 
School  in  Charlotte,  v.hich  was  largely  patronized  for  many 
years. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  1777  charter  of  Liberty 
Hall  that  "a  very  promising  experiment  had  been  made  at 
a  Seminary  in  the  County  of  Mecklenburg,  and  a  number 
of  youths  there  taught  have  made  great  ad\^ancements  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  course  of  a  finished 
education,  which  they  have  since  completed  at  various  col- 
leges in  different  parts  of  America.  The  spirit  of  educa- 
tion was  evidently  abroad  in  Mecklenburg. 

Rev.  James  Wallis,  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  1810,  by  the  State  University,  of  which 
he  was  a  trustee,  had  a  school  noted  for  its  excellence  at 
XEW  PROVIDENCE,  now  called  Providence,  about 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Charlotte.  He  appears  to  have 
taught  until  his  death,  in  1829,  nearly  forty  years.  In  181 1 
he  procured  a  charter  of  the  New  Providence  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  the- first  named  trustee,  and  the  Principal.  His 
successor  in  the  pastorate  was  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Hall  Mor- 
rison, first  President  of  Davidson  College.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Samuel  Williamson,  D.  D.,  second  Presi- 
dent of  Davidson  College,  who  had  charge  of  the  school  as 
well  as  congregation.  Rev.  Cyrus  Johnston,  D.  D.,  came 
after  Dr.  Williamson  and  taught  the  Providence  Academy 
several  years. 
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Rev.  Wm.  Richardson,  the  uncle  and  foster  father  of 
\Vm.  Richardson  Davie,  was  the  first  pastor  of  New  Provi- 
dence. It  was  here  that  Rev.  Jethfo  Rumple,  D.  D.,  had 
his  first  charge,  though  he  was  not  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy.    That  position  was  held  by  Mr. Kuhendall,  a 

good  teacher.   . 

CHARLOTTE  FEMALE  INSTITUTE  was  organized 
in  1857,  and  conducted  to  great  success  by  Rev.  Robert 
Burwell,  D.  D.  (University  of  North  Carolina)  and  his  wife, 
soon  assisted  by  his  son,  John  B.,  famous  afterwards  as 
Principal  of  Peace  Institute,  Raleigh.  He  was  succeeded  . 
in  1872  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Chapman,  who,  in  1875,  gave  place 
to  Rev.  Taylor  Martin.  In  1878  Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson 
look  the  Presidency  and  held  it  for  several  years.  On  his 
removal  to  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  a  similar  position,  the  Insti- 
tute was  closed. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MILITARY  INSTI- 
TUTE was  inaugurated  in  1858  by  Gen.  Daniel  H.  Hill, 
assisted  by  Col.  C.  C.  Lee  and  Gen.  James  H.  Lane.  It 
was  very  successful  and  furnished  many  drill-masters  and 
company  officers  to  the  Confederate  army.  The  exercises 
were  broken  up  by  the  war,  and  for  a  while  a  school  for 
L'irls  was  held  in  the  buildings  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stacy.  Then 
Col.  J.  P.  Thomas  revived  the  male  school,  but  it  was 
closed  in  1882  on  his  transfer  to  the  Citadel  Academy  at 
Charleston,  as  Professor. 

As  at  first  organized,  the  session  lasted,  without  inter- 
mission, throughout  the  year,  the  months  of  August  and 
September  being  spent  campaigning  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  cadets  re- 
ceived a  furlough  of  two  months. 

There  were  a  Scientific  and  a  Primary  department.  In 
the  former  the  West  Point  Curriculum  was  closely  fol- 
lowed, and  the  students  were  required  to  board  in  the 
buildings  and  to  be  under  military  discipline. 

There  was  a  Primary  department,  which  aimed  to  pre- 
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pare  students  for  any  college.  Such  of  these  students  as 
boarded  in  the  buildings'  were  likewise  under  military  dis- 
cipline. 

The  Institute  provided  board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights,  wash- 
ing, arms,  equipments,  medical  attendance,  uniforms  and 
all  clothing,  except  underclothes,  for  $300  per  jiinum.  No 
extra  charges. 

The  buildings  are  now  used  by  the  Graded  School,  Alex- 
ander Graham,  Superintendent. 

MITCHELL. 

Formed  in  1861  from  Yancey,  with  slices  of  Watauga, 
Caldwell,  Burke  and  McDqwcH. 

My  informant  writes  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  were  any  old  schools  of  note  \n  this  county, 
but  that  in  recent  years  there  have  been  very  good  teach- 
ers, with    successful    results    at    Bowman     Academy,    in 

Bakersville. 

MOORE. 

Formed  in  1784  from  Cumberland. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Peasley's  Academy,  chartered 
1799;  Solemn  Grove  Academy,  chartered  1804;  Mt.  Par- 
nassus Academy,  chartered  1809;  Euphronean  Academy, 
chartered  1811  ;  Silvester  Academy,  chartered  1833;  Car- 
thage Male  and  Female  Academy,  chartered  1844;  Jones- 
boro  Pligh  School,  chartered  1881. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  early  chartered  academies  sug- 
gest classical  training.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  names  of  their  teachers. 

THE  M'MILLAN  ACADEMY,  near  Deep  River,  was 
conducted  for  many  years  by  Rev.  Murdoch  McMillan,  a 
Presbyterian,  assisted  by  his  wife.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
David  Caldwell,  and,  in  addition  to  his  work  as  teacher, 
preached  twice  a  month  at  Buffalo.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
were  very  estimable,   and   their  academy,  which   was  for 
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both  sexes,  was  successful  until  their  removal  to  Alabama, 
in  1830. 

THE  JACKSON  SPRINGS  ACADEMY  building  was 
erected  on  the  land  of  its  Principal,  Rev.  Hugh  McLaurin, 
a  Presbyterian  preacher,  by  the  labors  of  himself  and  his 
neighbors.  Here  he  conducted  a  classical  school,  attended 
by  pupils  from  Moore,  Robeson,  Richmond  and  other 
counties.  He  is  described  by  Prof.  Alexander  Mclver  as 
a  stout,  energetic,  bold  and  fearless  man — fortitur  in  re,  if 
not  suaviter  in  modo.  In  185 1  he  removed  to  Alabama, 
and  the  Jacksin  Springs  Academy  was  no  more. 

THE  CARTHAGE  ACADEMY.— In  1842  Rev.  A.  C. 
McNeill  and  his  wife  were  employed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Carthage  Male  and  Female  Academies,  and  these  were 
combined  into  the  Carthage  Academy.  A  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  school  on  land  donated  'by  the  late 
Judge  Samuel  J.  Person,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  teachers  were  noted  for  scho'arship,  thor- 
oughness and  good  discipline,  and  patronage  was  gathered 
from  many  counties  and  several  States.  Some  dissatisfac- 
tion being  expressed  in  regard  to  the  strict  discipline  of 
Mrs.  McNeill,  she  and  her  husband  emigrated  to  Alabama. 

CANE  CREEK  HIGH  SCHOOL  was  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Cameron.  Its  first  Principal  was  Prof. 
W.  McMillan,  an  alumnus  of  the  State  University,  of  Rob- 
eson County.  It  had  extensive  patronage.  Among  its 
pupils  were  Evander  J.  Mclver,  once  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Alabama;  Judge  James  D.  Mclver, 
of  this  State,  and  his  brother,  Judge  Alexander  Mclver,  of 
Texas ;  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  McGilvary,  missionary  in  Siam ; 
Dr.  Hector  Turner,  of  the  Convention  of  1861.  It  was 
closed  by  the  hardships  of  the  Civil  War. 

POCKET  ACADEMY,  about  five  miles  from  Jones- 
boro,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mclntyre,  of 
the  Bingham  School,  aided  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Gen.  A.  D.  McLean,  was,  just  after  the  Civil  War,  a  signal 
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benefit  to  the  youth  of  Moore.  Mrs.  Mcln'tyre  was  a  pupil 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hog-e,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
was  cultivated  in  mind  and  manners. 

THE  KELLY  SCHOOL  was  begun  shortly  before 
1880  by  John  E.  Kelly,  an  alumnus  of  Davidson  College, 
and  continued  for  four  years.  He  had  rare  powers  of  in- 
spiring enthusiasm  and  imparting  instruction,  and  his 
school  was  very  successful.  He  is  Uow,  and  has  been  for 
years,  Principal  of  Union  Home  School. 

The  old  schools  of  Moore  were  taught,  as  a  rule,  by  men 
of  good  scholarship  and  wise  conduct.  To  those  already 
mentioned  should  be  added  the  names  of  Peter  McNab, 
Angus  R.  Kelly,  William  Buie,  the  iNIcCrimmons  and  the 
Mclvers. 

In  1856,  besides  the  Academy  at  Carthage,  ihere  was  a 
classical  school  at  Carbonton  and  an  English  school  at 
Mechanics'  Hall,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Calvin  H. 
Wiley. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Anson. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Montgomery  Seminary,  char- 
tered 1797;  Lawrenceville  Academy,  chartered  1818;  Da- 
vidson Academy,  chartered  1824. 

Montgomery  Seminary  is  described  in  the  charter  as 
near  the  town  of  Henderson,  which  name  has  disappeared. 

L.  D.  Andrews  (see  "Randolph")  taught  at  Mt.  Gilead 
for  some  time  after  the  Civil  War. 

NASH. 

Formed  in  1777  from  Edgecombe. 

Inct)rporated  Schools. — Hilliardstgn  Academy,  char- 
tered 181 8;  Nashville  Male  and  Female  Academy,  char- 
tered 1826;  Nashville  Male  and  Female  Academy,  again 
chartered  1847;  Rocky  Mount  Academy,  chartered  1828; 
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Stony  Hill  Academy,  chartered  1828;  Stanhope  Academy, 
chartered  1883. 

In  1856  there  were  The  Morning  Star  Institute,  Nash- 
ville; Masonic  Male  School,  of  which  M.  Y.  Chappell  w^as 
Principal. 

As  early  as  1810  there  was,  as  appears  by  the  "Descrip- 
tion of  Edgecombe  County,"  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  Battle,  an 
Academy  at  Westrayville,  in  Nash,  of  dignity  sufficient  to 
attract  pupils  from  Edgecombe.  The  teacher  was  John  B. 
Bo'bbitt,  who  began  here  his  long  and  honorable  career. 
He  left  about  1815,  and  the  reputation  of  this  Academy 
was  short-lived.  It  was  five  miles  from  Rocky  Mount,  on 
the  road  to  Nashville,  and  its  establishment  was  due  to  the 
energy  and  liberality  of  Samuel  Westray,  Esq.,  the  elder. 

Hilliardston  Academy  was  likewise  a  successful  school. 
It  had  male  and  female  departments,  with  separate  build- 
ings. The  first  teacher  of  the  male  department  was 
Thomas  G.  Stone,  afterwards  a  farmer  and  State  Senator  of 
Franklin. 

Of  the  Female  Department,  Misses  Mary  and  Ann  Rags- 
dale  were  the  first  teachers. 

The  buildinp-s  were  on  the  land  of  James  C.  Hillard  and 
the  school  was  fostered  by  him.  W'm.  Burt  and  John  and 
Peter  Arrington. 

Among  its  pupils  were  Archibald  PL  Arrington,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  of  the  Confederacy,  Rev.  Mark  Bennett, 
and  many  other  good  men. 

■    About  1826  Hecor  and  Ragsdale  had  a  good  school  near 
the  Goodson  Falls,  above  Rocky  Mount. 

About  1833  John  Y.  Hicks  (mentioned  again  under 
Franklin,  Macon  and  Wake)  was  a  very  acceptable  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Nashville  Male  Academy. 

About  1835  ]\Iartin  R.  Garrett  was  the  master  of  the 
Stoney  Hill  Academy.  Afterwards  Captain  J.  H.  Tharp 
and  then  D.  S.  Richardson. 
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D.  S.  Richardson  in  the  40's  had  a  large  school  at  Cas- 
talia.  thence  removed  to  Wilson.  1 

NEW  HANOVER. 

Formed  in  1729.  Precinct  of  Bath  until  1738. 
Incorporated  Schools. — Innes  Academy,  chartered  ■ 
1783;  Public  School,  chartered  1800;  Wilmington  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1803;  New  Hanover  Academy,  chartered 
1833;  Rockfish  Academy,  chartered  1834;  Female  Insti- 
tute, near  Black  Creek,  chartered  1846;  Topsail,  chartered 
1851;  Union  (at  Harold's  Store),  chartered  1854;  Rocky 
Point,  chartered  1867. 

The  "Public  School,"  above  mentioned,  was  not  a  school 
supported  by  the  public.     It  was  for  all  the  people,  as  op-  M 
posed  to  a  limited  private  school.  ™ 

A  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Rev.  James  Tate,  established 
a  classical  school  in  Wilmington  in  1760.  Here  he  taught 
acceptably  for  eighteen  years,  when,  on  account  of  his  un- 
bending Whig  principles,  he  was  forced  to  leave  and  carry 
on  his  pastoral  works  in  the  Hawfields.  His  name  stands 
high  in  the  annals  of  our  State. 

A  teacher  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  R.  Harley,  who 
opened  a  classical  school  in  Wilmington  about  1776.  His 
terms  were,  for  reading  and  writing,  30  shillings  ($3)  per 
([uarter ;  for  the  same,  with  Arithmetic,  35  shillings  ($3.50) ; 
the  same,  with  Latin,  5  shillings  per  quarter,  $4).  He  also 
offered  himself  as  a  land  conveyancer,  so  that  he  was  prob- 
ably a  fairly  educated  English  lawyer  who  had  drifted  to 
these  shores. 

It  is  supposed  that  Rev.  Wm.  Bingham  began  his  classi- 
cal school  in  Wilmington  about  1788,  and  had  great  suc- 
cess until  he  removed  to  Chatham  (vide  "Chatham"  and 
"Orange.") 

JUNES  ACADEMY  was  founded  by  Col.  James  Junes 
the  first  in  our  State  to  show  a  broad  and  generous  spirit 
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in  behalf  of  public  education.  By  birth  a  Scotchman,  he 
served  with  distinction  as  Captain  in  the  army,  whic'h 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Carthagena.  He  was  one 
ot  the  council  of  Governor  Johnston.  He  commanded  the 
North  Carolina  tfoops  in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and 
on  the  death  of  Col.  Fry,  was  the  ranking  officer  of  all  the 
Colonial  forces.  Governor  Dinwiddie  called  him  "an  officer 
of  unblemished  character,  of  great  reputation  for  bravery 
and  conduct."  ^^'hi!e  at  Winchester  in  1754  he  executed 
his  will,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  "I  give  and 
bequeath  at  the  death  of  my  loving  wife,  Jean  Innes,  my 
plantation,  called  Point  Pleasant,  and  the  opposite  marsh 
lands  over  the  river,  two  negro  young  women,  one  negro 
young  man,  and  their  increase,  all  the  stock  of  cattle  and 
hogs,  half  the  stock  of  horses  belonging  to  the  plantation, 
with  all  my  bo'oks  and  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  t'he 
equivalent  thereto  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  for  the 
use  of  a  free  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  North 
Carolina;  and  to  see  that  this  part  of  the  will  be  duly 
executed  at  the  time,  I  appoint  the  Colonel  of  the  New 
Hanover  Regiment,  the  parson  of  the  Wilmington 
Church  [St.  James  Episcopla],  the  vestry  for  the  time 
being,  or  a  majority  of  them,  as  they  from  tiine  to  time  shall 
be  chosen  or  appointed."  He  also  bequeathed  a  bell  to  the 
Parish  Church  of  Cannisbay,  in  Caithness,  and  £100  ster- 
ling to  the  poor  of  the  Parish.  The  lands  devised  are  about 
twelve  miles  above  Wilmington,  and,  including  the  swamp- 
land, were  about  five  thousand  acres.  They  are  a  wilder- 
ness of  forest  and  marsh,  with  not  a  building  on  the  tract. 
The  owner  is  Samuel  Davis.  There  is  no  tradition  even  as 
to  what  became  of  the  negroes.  They  were  probably  car- 
ried off  by  the  British  or  escaped  during  their  occupancy 
of  Wilmington. 

Col.  Innnes  died  in  1759,  and  his  will  was  then  proved. 
Owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  his  widow,  and 
probably  the  troubles  of  the  war.  the  execution  of  the  be- 
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quest  for  the  school  was  not  considered  until  1783.  At 
that  time  there  was,  from  all  that  we  can  learn,  no  rector  or 
vestry  of  St.  James'  Church.  An  act  of  Assembly  was 
procured  vesting  the  property  bequeathed  in  Trustees,  viz : 
lion.  Samuel  Ashe,  Archibald  Maclaine,  Wm.  Hill, 
Thomas  ^IcGuire.  John  Ingram,  John  Hay,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Starkey.  John  Lillington,  and  Robert  Shaw.  In 
178S  nothing  had  been  done  and  the  Assembly  increased 
the  Trustees  to  thir'ty.  I  have  been  unable  to  ascer*tain  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  school,  then  established,  if  one  was 
started.  It  must  have  been  on  a  small  scale,  as  we  find 
that  an  act  was  passed  in  1803  for  the  rehef  of  'Tnnes 
Academy,''  which  recites  that  a  quorum  of  the  Trustees 
could  not  be  procured,  and  others  were  named,  with  au- 
thority to  sell  the  Point  Pleasant  lands  and  reinvest  in  other 
land. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Assembly  the  WILMING- 
TON ACADEMY  was  chartered,  the  Trustees  being 
among  the  most  influential  in  the  lower  Cape  Fear  country, 
viz:  Joshua  Granger  Wrip-ht,  Samuel  Russell  Jocelyr, 
Nathaniel  Hill,  James  W.  Walker  and  BenJL.imn  Smith.  As 
the  price  obtained  for  the  Innes  lands  must  have  been  very 
small,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  buildings  and  long 
neglect,  it  was  possibly  subscribed  to  the  Wilmington 
Academy,  and  hence  its  name  was  superseded  by  the  latter. 
In  the  three  acts  of  1783,  1788  and  1803  the  name  is  spelt 
Innis,  which,  at  least,  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  this,  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  North  Carolina 
citizens. 

The  Wilming^fon  Academy  was  liberally  supported  by 
the  people  of  Wilmington.  The  Academy  building  was 
on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall  and  was  not  removed  until  1856 
or  1 857.  The  first  Principal  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Solomon  Hail- 
ing, of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  man  of  learning,  who  had 
served  as  Senior  Surgeon  in  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  after  the  Avar  took  holv  orders.     After  faithful  and  sue- 
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cessfnl  service  as  teaclier,  he  removed  to  Georg-etown,  in 
Soutli  Carolina,  and  died  in  18 10. 

His  successor  was  John  Rogers,  who  afterwards  had  a 
prominent  school  at  Hillsboro.     (See  Orange.) 

Rev.  Adam  Empie,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  James  Parish, 
was  the  next  to  assume  c'harge  of  the  Academy,  but  soon 
resigned  it  in  order  to  open  a  private  select  school,  of  ex- 
cellent repute.  He  was  an  exemplary  man,  of  wide  use- 
fulness and  influence,  of  learning  and  real  worlli.  Marrying 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Johsua  G.  ^^'right,  he  left  numerous 
descendants  to  inherit  his  virtues. 

The  next  teacher  was  a  marked  contrast  to  his  prede- 
cessors. Pie  was  a  stern  disciplinarian,  and  gave  the  im- 
pression to  his  pupils  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  in- 
fliction of  pain.  Corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  on  boys 
and  g"irls  alike  for  the  slightest  mistake  in  recitation  or  the 
least  impropriety  of  behavior.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one 
of  his  pupils  now  living,  a  man  of  recognized  intelligence 
and  accuracy. 

The  succeeding  masters  of  the  Academy,  in  the  lively 
language  of  the  excellent  gentleman  from  whom  this  in- 
formation is  derived,  were  "the  Rev.    Air.    L^tlirop,    Mr. 

Hartshorn  with  his  slender  legs  and  spectacle's  on 

nose,  \\'m.  Powry,  a  good  natured,  double-joined  Irish 
man,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Alabama,  where  he  be- 
came a  Judge ; Joy,  w'hose  name  was  a  misnomer, 

for  he  was  never  known  to  laugh  aloud,  Wilkes, 

who  was  an  adept  to  squirting  tobacco  juice  from  his  lips 
and  could  send  it  in  a  continuous  stream  almost  any  dis- 
tance, and  strike  the  bull's  eye  every  time;  Rev.  John 
Burke,  who  delighted  in  the  classics,  and  in  calling  the  roll 
of  the  school,  w^ould  never  use  the  Christian  name,  but 
would  substitute  the  Latin:  thus,  Jones,  Primus,  Jones, 
secundus,  Jones,  tertius,  and  other  teachers  who  hal  flour- 
ishing schools  in  the  Academy  building,  but  after  awdiile 
It  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decav,  was  not  used  for  educa- 
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tional  purposes  and  in  consequence  tlie  corporation  be- 
came extinct.  But  during  its  existence  it  exerted  a  strong 
influence  for  good." 

In  Wilmington,  as  in  Newbern,  Edenton  and  many 
other  towns  dancing  was  considered  a  part  of  polite  educa- 
tion. General  Davie  expressed  mucli  gratification  that 
polished  French  refugees  from  Hayti  and  emigrants  from 
France  could  be  procured.     One  of  the  best  markers  in 

Wilmington  appears  to  have  been Clay,  who,  among 

other  beautiful  figures,  promised  to  instruct  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Parsby's  Rigadvon. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Formed  in  1741,  from  Bertie. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Northampton  Female  Semi- 
nary, chartered  1833;  North  Carolina  Male  and  Female 
Academy,  chartered  1836. 

The  last  of  the  above  charters  was  amendatory  of  the 
first.  It  contained  a  donation  by  the  State  oi'  a  lot  in  the 
town  of  Jackson. 

In  1839  James  H.  Wood  advertised  that  he  had  secured 
the  services  of  a  lady  Principal  from  Mrs.  Willard's  school 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  she  would  open  a  school  for  females 
on  his  plahtation.     Board  and  tuition  for  five  months  $40. 

Mr.  Julian  Picot  taught  for  many  years  at  Buckhorn  in 
this  county.    He  had  a  well  earned  reputation. 

Rev.  Charles  Fetter  was  Principal  of  the  Jackson  Male 
Academy  for  four  years,  succeeding  A.  J.  Britton.  In  1878 
he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  new  Academy  at  Garysburg, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  Fall  of  1885,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  year. 

Rev.  Vernon  Janson  taug'ht  at  Seaboard  in  1880. 


/'"S%* 
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ONSLOW. 

Formed  in  1734.     Precinct  of  Bath  until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — New  Town,  of  Swansboro 
Academy,  chartered  1783;  Richlands  Academy,  chartered 
1783:  Onslow  Academy,  chartered  1791;  Onslow  Acad- 
emy, again  chartered  1809;  Swansboro  Academy,  again 
charterer]  1810;  Swansboro  Academy,  again  chartered 
1824;  Richlands  Academy,  again  chartered  1815 ;  Male  and 
Feniale  Academy  of  Swansboro,  chartered  1857;  Richland 
Female  Academy,  chartered  1866. 

Of  the  above  the  Richlands  Academy,  a  classical  school, 
was  flourishing  for  the  twelve  years  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  patronized  by  five  adjoining  counties.  The  Prin- 
cipal was  L.  G.  Woodward,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege in  Pennsylvania.  Occasionally  the  members  reached 
se\'enty,  making  an  assistant  necessary. 

There  were  various  subscription  schools,  some  of  a  high 
order,  inaugurated  by  a  number  of  neighbors,  employing 
a  teacher,  often  from  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing their  children  primarily.  Other  pupils  were,  however, 
admitted.  Whipping  was  a  common  punishment  for  viola- 
tion of  rules  or  shirking  of  tasks,  rather  than  expulsion. 
This  punishment  was  only  used  for  students  of  mature  age. 

ORANGE. 

Formed  in  1751,  from  Granville,  Johnston  and  Bladen. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Science  Hall,  chartered  1779; 
Science  Hall,  amended  1784;  Hillsboro  Academy,  charter- 
ed 1814;  Prospect  Hill  Female  Academy,  chartered  1818; 
Bingham  Academy,  chartered  1819;  Hillsboro  Female 
Academy,  chartered  1824;  Bethmont  Academy,  chartered 
1829;  Junto  Academy,  chartered  1838;  Fairfield  Academy, 
chartered  1840;  Caldwell  Institute,  chartered  1846;  Cedar 
4;; 
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Grove  Academy,  chartered  1851;  Hillsboro  Academy, 
chartered  1852;  Hillsboro  Military  Academy,  chartered 
1861  ;  Bingham  School,  chartered  1864;  Little  River  Select 
Academy,  chartered  1866:  Hillsboro  Military  Academy, 
changed  to  North  Carolina  ^Military  and  Polytechnic  Acad- 
emy 1 86y. 

The  projectors  of  Science  Hall  evidently  hoped  for  great 
things.  Among-  the  Trustees  were  Wm.  Hooper,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Governors 
Martin  and  Burke,  Nathaniel  Rochester,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Rochester  in  New  York.  The  privilegesof  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy  were  given  to  it.  In  1784  the  old 
Episcopal  church  was  allowed  to  be  repaired  and  used  as 
a  Union  church  on  Sundays,  and  for  the  school  on  week 
days.  If  an  Episcopalian  and  one  of  another  denomina- 
tion applied,  the  former  was  to  have  the  preference.  The 
liberty  granted  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  was  restricted  so  as  not  to  include  col- 
legiate degree's.  The  Trustees  failing  to  act,  others,  were 
appointed  by  the  Act  of  1784.  The  right  to  raise  $1,000 
by  lottery  was  given.  As  "Rev.  Mr.  Frazier"  was  the  last 
named,  in  a  modest  way,  of  the  Trustees  of  1779,  I  con- 
jecture that  he  was  the  first  teacher.     I  knoAv  no  other. 

The  earliest  settlers  of  Orange,  including  its  daughters, 
Caswell,  Person,  Alamance  and  Durham,  were  plain  but 
intelligent  people,  mainly  Scotch-Irish.  The  first  regularly 
organized  churches  were  by  the  Quakers  and  Presbyte- 
rians; when  Rev.  McAden  visited  North  Carolina  in  1755 
there  were  churches  and  almost  certainly  schools  at  Haw- 
fields,  Eno  and  Hyco.  A  Rev.  Pattillo  had  a  school  at  Haw- 
fields  before  moving  to  Granville.  In  the  sketch  of  that 
county  he  is  farther  noticed. 

Richard  Stanford,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
who  married  a  daughter  of  another  member  of  Congress, 
Gen.   Alexander  Mebane,  a  very  examplary  man,  had  a 
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largely  patronized  classical  school  at  the  Burnt  Shop,  after- 
wards Melville.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton, tlie  eminent  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  another  was 
John  Taylor,  thirty  years  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Orange,  and  ancestor  of  the  late  Prof.  R.  H.  Graves. 

Rev.  John  DeBow,  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  uncle  of 
Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  the  eminent  lawyer  and  pro- 
moter of  educa:;ion,  once  Professor  of  Languages  in  the 
S:ate  University,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Plodge,  who  was  a  co- 
laborer  with  the  great  revivalist,  McCready,  1800-1810, 
a' so  taught  in  the  Hawfields  before  entering  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  next  teacher  at  Hawfields  was  Rev.  Wm.  Paisley, 
whose  labors  continued  from  about  1800  to  1820.  He  af- 
terwards labored  in  Greensboro  as  was  seen  under  "Guil- 
ford."    He  was  a  learned  and  useful  man. 

Rev.  Elijah  Graves  was  a  noted  teacher  about  1830, 
near  White  Cross,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  father  of  Rich- 
ard S:anford  Graves,  once  Treasurer  of  Mississippi,  and 
of  Mrs.  Wm.  Thompson,  long  keeper  of  a  boarding  house 
in  Chapel  Piiil,  herself,  when  the  wife  of  Morrow,  teacher 
in  Lincolnton,  as  assistant  to  her  husband.  (See  Lincoln.) 
One  of  the  most  worty  of  the  old  teachers,  Benjamin 
Burnside,  although  not  versed  in  the  classics,  whose  work 
was  in  Orange  and  Guilford,  should  be  recorded.  He  took 
charge  in  his  old  age  of  one  of  the  first  free  schools,  w^ith 
many  pupils,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Mebane.  Among 
these  children  were  grandchildren  of  those  he  had  trained 
in  his  youthful  days. 

Daniel  Turrentine,  described  by  one  who  knew  him  as  "a 
great  teacher,"  taught  in  the  Hawfield  section  from  1800  to 
about  1830.  Among  his  children  were  James  C.  Turren- 
tine, for  sixteen  years  Sheriff  of  Orange,  at  one  time  a 
teacher,  John  Turrentine,  for  many  years  'c  successful 
teacher,  surveyor,  and  gifted  as  a  conversationalist,  from 
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whom  are  descended  the  Turrentines  in  and  near  Burling- 
ton. Samuel,  Joseph  and  William  Turrentine,  all  teachers, 
good  scholars,  especially  gifted  in  permanship.  Rev. 
Samuel  Bryant  Turrentine,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Char- 
lotte Distridt,  is  the  son  of  William. 

Judge  Jesse  Turner,  of  Arkansas,  who  recently  died, 
aged  90,  honored  and  beloved,  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Daniel  Turrentine. 

Rev.  Daniel  Kerr,  a  minister  of  the  Christian  church, 
wlio  had  a  scholarly  reputation,  carried  on  a  good  school, 
called  Junto,  formerly  Alt.  Pleasant  Academy.  Besides 
teaching  well,  he  preached  every  Sunday  and  edited  "The 
Christian  Sun."  He  was  a  very  bright  Mason  and  was 
supported  by  his  fraternity,  after  old  age  Incapacitated 
him  from  labor. 

BINGHAM  SCHOOL. 

Wm.  Bingham,  who  has  been  noticed  under  "New  Han- 
over" and  "Chatham,"  after  leaving  Pittsboro,  about  1808, 
taught  for  a  short  while  at  Hillsboro.  The  court  towns 
were  the  scenes  of  frequent  and  vilest  dissipation  and  for 
this  reason  the  charter  of  the  University  forbids  its  location 
wifhin  five  miles  of  any  one  of  them.  This  suggests  a  rea- 
son why  Wm.  Bingham,  and  many  others  of  our  ablest 
teachers  transferred  their  work  to  the  country. 

]\Ir.  Bingham  soon  moved  his  to  a  place  which  he  named 
Mount  Repose,  two  miles  east  of  the  Cross  Roads  Church, 
five  miles  n'ort'h  of  Mebane,  about  one  mile  from  the  point 
where  David  Kerr's  Junto  Academy  was  located,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Wm.  Paisley's  school,  about 
ten  miles  northwest  of  Hillsboro.  Here,  in  a  moral  com- 
munity, on  his  own  land  he  had  a  classical  school  for  boys, 
famous  for  thoroughness  and  firm  but  kindly  discipline. 

Hon.  Giles  Mebane,  now  living  at  Milton,  full  of  years 
and    honors,    gives   me   the    following   description    of   this 
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famous  schoolmarker.  ''In  appearance  he  was  about  five, 
six  inches  tall,  no  surplus  flesh,  weighing  150  or  160 
pounds;  very  quick  and  brisk  in  his  movements;  walked 
erect,  like  a  well-drilled  soldier;  was  bald — the  boys  nick- 
named him  "Old  Slick,"  walked  three  miles  to  church  on 
Sunday,  leading  his  boarders;  was  reasonably  talkative  and 
sometimes  jocose  but  never  undignified.  He  whipped 
with  well  trimmed  hickories,  of  which  he  kept  a  supply 
equal  to  the  demand.  He  whipped  in  discharge  of  a  duty 
to  his  patrons,  rather  than  to  punish  the  boys.  Whipping 
was  imported  from  Ireland,  but  lost  nothing  of  its  useful- 
ness in  America  as  administered  by  the  elder  Bingham.  The 
school-house  was  of  logs  with  one  chimney  and  one  stove. 
lu  front  of  the  door  was  a  leaf  arbor  for  study  in  good 
weather.  On  one  occasion  I  was  dancing  furiously  under 
ilie  arbor.  The  old  gentleman  came  to  the  door  and  said: 
'Aye!  Aye !  Giles!"  The  matter  ended  there.  He  had  sev- 
eral log  cabins  built  near  his  house  and  in  them  the  boys 
lodged  and  studied  such  books  as  Caesar  and  Virg'*il,  and 
imbided  classical  ideas.  His  reputation  as  an  educator 
drew  scholars  from  a  distance.  When  I  was  at  the  school 
there  was  one  from  Virginia  and  one  from  New  Orleans. 
The  average  number  was  35  or  40.  He  had  no  assistant. 
His  son,  Wm.  J.,  did  not  resemble  him."  I  add  that  Mr. 
-Mebane  was  a  pupil  of  his  son  as  well  as  of  the  father  and 
was  never  punished  which  show^s  that  their  dreaded  sever- 
ity was  only  appliedAo  the  unruly. 

Wm.  Bingham  ended  his  most  valuable  life  work  at  Mt. 
Repose  in  1825.-  His  widow  removed  with  her  son,  Robert 
Bing-ham.  M.  D.,  to  his  home  near  Paris,  Tennessee,  where 
she  died  in  1858.  The  shares  of  the  heirs,  except  his  own 
and  that  of  his  sister,  Mary  SHngsby,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Lynch,  of  the  Orange  Presbytery,  were  bought  by  Wm. 
J.  Bingham,  and  conveyed  to  Mrs  Lvnch.  and  the  tract 
iiow  belongs  to  her  heirs. 
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Wm.  James,  the  eldest  son  of  Wm.  Bingham,  graduated 
at  the  State  University  with  highest  honors  in  1825,  and 
was  studying  law  with  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Ruffin  when 
his  father  died. 

He  felt  obliged  to  take  up  his  father's  work,  as  well  as 
the  burden  of  being  the  chief  support  of  his  family.  He 
began  his  eminent  career  as  a  teacher  at  once  at  Mt.  Re- 
pose, but  remained  there  only  two  years. 

We  have  only  detached  glimpses  into  the  nistory  of 
Hill&boro  Academy.  There  are  long  gaps.  In  1805  Rich- 
ard Henderson,  of  Kentucky,  a  nephew  of  Chief  Justice 
Henderson,  late  a  Tutor  of  the  University,  afterwards  a 
lawyer  of  high  standing  in  Kentucky,  had  charge;  in  1815 
one  Graham  and  a  Aliss  Farley.  In  1818  Rev.  John  With- 
erspoon,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  was  the  Principal.  Being  also 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  induced  Mr.  John 
Rogers,  who  had  been  teaching  in  Wilmington  with  high 
reputation,  to  join  him. 

In  1824  Mr.  Rogers  was  sole  Principal,  his  school  at- 
tracting patronage  from  distant  sections.  Col.  Cadwalla- 
der  Jones,  an  excellent  gentleman,  State  Solicitor,  when  a 
resident  of  Hillsboro,  who  furnishes  me  the  information, 
was  sent  to  this  academy  when  his  father  resided  in  Hali- 
fax. Among  the  pupils  were  the  late  Judge  Thomas  S. 
Ashe,  the  late  Bishop  Cicero  Hawks,  of  Missouri.  Rogers 
was  from  Ireland,  and  a  good  scholar.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Congressman  Wm.  Barry  Grove,  of  Fayetteville. 

In  1828  the  Turstees  offered  the  Principalship  to  \\'m. 
J.  Bingham,  which  he  accepted  on  condition  that  he  should 
have  the  uncontrolled  management,  and  should  be  paid 
no  salary  other  than  the  tuition  money.  He  had  great  suc- 
cess. I  fintl  an  advertisement  of  1830.  PIls  tuition  was 
$30  for  ten  months;  board  $10  per  month.  Ilis  remarka- 
ble ability  was  soon  recognized  and  his  reputation  repidly 
grew.     In   1844  he  removed  to  a  farm  which  he  bought, 
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'-ailed  Oaks,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  hmited 
tlie  number  of  his  pupils  to  thirty.  His  instruction  was 
thorough,  his  discipline  was  rigid  but  just.  Boys  whom 
no  one  else  could  manage  were  sent  to  him  with  almost 
invariable  good  results.  For  grave  offences  he  used  the 
lash,  vigorously  applied;  for  lesser  offences,  ne  introduced 
digging  up  stumps.  His  course  of  studies  led  up  as  high 
as  the  Sophomore  classes  of  Universities  ^nd  Colleges. 
Certificates  that  men  had  finished  with  him  were  often 
accepted  as  sufficient  qualifications  for  taking  charge  of 
classical  schools.  He  advanced  his  tuition  to  a  point  hig-h- 
or  than  was  ever  before  reached  in  this  State — $150  for  ten 
I'lunths. 

,  In  1857  he  associated  with  him  his  sons,  Wm.  and 
Robert,  who  had  graduated  at  the  University  with  first 
honors,  and  the  limit  of  students  was  increased  to  sixty. 
-\s  Robert  Avas  in  active  service  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
he  gave  up  in  1863  the  practical  management  of  the 
school  to  his  other  son.  Col.  Wm.  Bingham  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  1866.  The  continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
Bingham  School  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  his  mastership  of 
the  Hiilsboro  Academy,  Wm.  J.  Bingham  had  as  his  part- 
ner his  brother,  Rev.  John  A.  Bingham.  Fie  had  an  En- 
gineering Department,  presided  over  by  John  Hough, 
while  French  was  taught  by  Jean  Odeud.  The  tuition  in 
!  he  classical  department  was  in  1834  $42,  and  in  the  others 
.30  each,  for  ten  weeks.  Rev.  John  Bingham  was  a  very 
a'.jie  man,  but  his  career  was  shortened  by  puKnonary  con- 
sumption. 

James  H.  Norwood  was  Principal  of  the  Academy,  but 
resigned  it  in  1845  ^^'^^  advertised  for  a  select  school. 

In  1835  Wm.  E.  Anderson,  brother  of  Professor  Walker 
Anderson,   of  the   State   Universitv.   who  was   afterwards 
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Chief  Justice  of  Florida  Territory,  had  a  select  school  near 
Hillsboro,  called  LoChiel. 

From  1825  for  many  years  there  was,  under  the  general 
superintency  of  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Green,  afterwards  Professor 
in  the  State  University  an  dthen  Bishop  of  Mississippi,  a 
well  patronized  school  for  females  called  Hillsboro  Female 
Seminary.  The  principal  teacher  was  Miss  Maria  L.  Spear, 
whose  mode  of  teaching  was  an  anticipation  of  the  best 
Graded  School  methods. 

This  Seminary  was  succeeded  by  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Burwell  Female  Sshool,  which  had  equal  success  until  1857, 
when  they  were  carried  to  Charlotte  by  superior  induce- 
ments ofTered. 

Their  school  was  succeeded  by  another  excellent  insti- 
tution, the  Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ladies,  by  Misses  Nash  and  Miss  Kolloch.  The  Misses 
Nash  were  daughters  of  Chief  Justice  Nash  and  Miss  Kol- 
lock  their  cousin.  They  continued  their  beneficent  minis- 
tration nearly  to  this  day. 

An  important  educational  enterprise  was  the  Hillsboro 
Military  Academy,  projected  by  Col.  C.  C.  Tew  in  1859. 
After  opening  well,  it  was  closed  by  the  Civil  War,  Col. 
Tew  entering  the  army  and  being  killed  at  Sharpsburg. 
About  1872  Messrs.  Horner  and  Graves  closed  their  school 
at  Oxford  and  re-opened  it  in  the  handsome  Tew  building. 
The  change  did  not  meet  wdth  success.  First  Mr.  Horner, 
after  about  two  years,  returne  dto  Oxford  and  after  tw'O 
years  more  Mr.  Graves  also  left,  and  the  doors  were  per- 
manently closed  for  educational  purposes.  Col.  Tew's 
charges  were  $315  for  ten  months  board  and  tuition.  S 

Wm.  Bingham  Lynch,  a  grandson  of  Wm.  Bingham, 
had  a  well  managed  select  school  near  Mebane,  which  was 
closed  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  service.  After 
the  war  he  w-ent  into  partnership  with  Maj.  Robert  Bing- 
ham in  the  Bingham  School  at  Mebane.  then  opened     a 
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school  with  mihtary  government  at  High  Point  and  then 
on  account  of  his  heahh  removed  to  Florida,  where  he  is 
still  a  teacher.  He  graduated  at  the  State  University  with 
highest  honors  in  1857.  (See  Guilford.) 

Rev.  John  R.  Holt  taught  in  this  county  with  success. 

A  school  of  hig-h  reputation  for  good  work,  whose 
patronage  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State,  was 
that  of  Samuel  \V.  Hughes,  a  graduate  of  Hampden-Sid- 
ney  College.  He  was  an  assistant  of  Wm.  J.  Bingham  for 
several  years.  In  1844  he  opened  a  classical  schol  for  boys 
at  Cedar  Grove  and  taught  without  intermission  until  his 
death  in  1884.  The  average  number  of  his  pupils  was 
about  fifty.  President  George  T.  Winston  was  one  of 
them.  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  who  entrusted  his  son 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Phillips  to  his  care,  said  of  him.  "He  taught 
his  pupils  to  love  the  truth,  to  be  patient  in  finding  it,  and 
to  be  strong  through  the  finding  of  it."  Among  his  child- 
ren were  Rev.  A.  K.  Hughes  and  Sheriff  John  Hughes. 

One  of  the  best  clas^cal  schools  for  boys  in  the  State  was 
that  connected  with  the  State  University.  It  was  organized 
in  1796  and  continued  until  about  1820.  At  first  it  was 
considered  a  part  of  the  University  but  aTter  a  few  years 
there  was  almost  a  total  separation.  Among  the  teachers 
were  Andrew  Flinn.  1804,  afterwards  D.  D. ;  Mathew 
Troy,  1805,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  SaHsbury;  Rev.  W.  L. 
Turner,  1808;  George  Johnstone,  1809;  Abner  W.  Clop- 
ton,  afterwards  the  private  clergyman  of  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke ;  James  Craig,  of  Orange. 

In  1843  Hon.  William  H.  Battle,  then  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  afterwards  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
inaugurated  his  law-school,  modelled  afte  rthat  of  Chief 
Justice  Henderson  (see  "'Granville"),  of  whom  he  was  a 
warm  admirer.  He  was  assisted  by  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Phil- 
lips, afterwards  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States.  In 
1845  the  school,  by  their  consent,  was  made  a  department 
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of  the  State  University.     In  it  were  trained  many  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  South. 

PAMLICO. 

Formed  in  1871,  from  Beaufort  and  Craven. 
PASQUOTANK. 

Formed  in  1672.    Precinct  of  Albemarle  until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Vixonton  Academ\ ,  cnartered 
1804;  Elizabeth  City  Academy,  chartered  1807;  Xewland 
Academy,  chartered  1809;  Elizabeth  City  Academy,  again 
chartered  1820. 

Vixonton  Academy  was  authorized  to  la^se  $2,000  by 
lottery. 

Newland  Academy  was  in  the  upi)er  part  of  the  county. 

In  1867  the  Trustees  of  Elizabeth  City  Academy  were 
authorized  to  sell  one  of  its  lots. 

Pasquotank  can  boast  of  having  had  the  first  teacher  of 
ability  and  the  first  school  which  history  has  recorded. 
Charles  Griflin  came,  from  the  West  Indies  in  1705,  and 
made  a  profound  impression  for  good  on  the  community 
where  he  labored.  Rev.  W'm.  Gordon  writes  m  1709  that 
he  was  surprised  at  the  "order,  decency  and  seriousness 
with  which  the  congregation  performed  public  worship," 
that  the  people  were  more  '"industrious,  careful  and  clean- 
ly," than  elsewhere,  all  owing  to  the  young  lay-reader  and 
school  teacher,  Charles  Griflin.  He  mentioub  as  a  signal 
proof  of  his  al)ility  that  "even  the  Quakers  themselves  send 
their  children  to  his  schools,  though  he  has  prayers  twice  a 
day  and  obliges  them  to  their  responses  and  all  the  other 
decencies  of  behavior  as  well  as  others."  In  1708  Rev. 
James  Adams  was  his  successor,  while  he  removed  to 
Chowan.     Here,  according  to  a  subsequent  letter  of  mis- 
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sionary  Gordon,  he  ''fell  into  notorious  sin  an:!  joined  the 
Quakers." 

Dr.  Hawks  and  other  historians  leave  the  brilliant  young" 
teacher  with  this  beclouded  reputation,  but  w^e  learn  from 
Bishop  Meade's  "Old  Churches  and  Families  of  Virginia," 
that  he  afterwards  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land-— that  he  taught  an  Indian  school  at  Christina  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  then  a  Professor  of  William  and  Alary  Col- 
lege. 

As  to  the  other  schools  and  teachers  of  Pasquotank  my 
information  is  meagre.  By  the  kindness  of  Prof.  L.  L. 
Sheep,  of  Elizabeth  City,  I  have  the  following: 

In  the  thirties,  a  brother  of  the  great  war  Secretary,  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton,  taught  in  the  Elizabeth  (  ity  Academy. 
He  wa  safterwards  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee 
and  Territorial  Governor  of  Kansas,  in  the  troublous  days. 
About  the  same  time  a  parochial  (Episcopalian)  school 
was  carried  on  by  Rev.  Jarvis  Buxton,  afterAvards  rector 
at  Fayeiteville  for  many  years. 

In  the  forties  George  A.  Sargent  and  Zara  Hamilton 
were  Principal  of  the  Academy.  They  also  had  a  school 
at  Salem  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  about  the  same 
period,  where  James  Howlet  previously  taught. 

The  most  noted  for  learning  and  severe  discipline  of  all 
ihe  Pasquotank  teachers  w^ere  David  and  Robert  Lindsay, 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  Baptist  parsonage  in  the  fifties,  John  B.  Lyon,  a 
native  of  the  county,  had  a  private  school  of  much  note. 

From  about  1844  until  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the 
Federal  troops,  Rev.  Edward  j\I.  Forbes,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  nad  a  school 
of  considerable  repute  in  the  old  Episcopal  Church,  pat- 
ronized by  all  denominations. 

Of  the  Vixonton  Academy,  Captain  Wm.  Mullen  was 
master  in  the  thirties,  and  afterwards  S.  B.  Bagley. 
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PERQUIMANS. 


Formed  in  1672.    A  precinct  of  Albemarle  until  1738. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Union  Hall  School,  chartered 
1806;  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  chartered  1816;  New 
Prospect  Academy,  chartered  1817;  Concoid  Academy, 
chartered  1820;  Woodville  Academy,  chartered  1830;  Har- 
vey's Neck  Academy,  chartered  1831;  Pleasant  Grove 
Academy,  again  chartered  1838;  Perquimans  Academy, 
chartered  1849;  Perquimans  Male  and  Female,  chartered 
1861 ;  Perquimans  Male  and  Female,  again  chartered  1867. 

Union  Hall  School  is  described  as  near  "Old  Vicks,"  a 
corruption  from  "Old  Neck.'  It  was  in  existence  for  some 
time  prior  to  its  incorporation. 

New  Prospect  Academy  was  described  .is  near  Oak 
Grove,  on  Little  River. 

The  Belvidere  Academy,  a  classical  school,  has  been 
doing  excellent  work  since  1835.  It  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  not  sectarian  in  its  teachings 
or  patronage.  It  has  had  the  following  teachers  among 
others:  Ed.  S.  Gifford,  of  Massachusetts,  1835-'/.  Dr. 
John  Winslow;  i838-'4i.  Dr.  Caleb  Winslow,  i843-'44. 
Joseph  R.  Parker,  i865-'67.  Timothy  Nicholson,  1 848-' 55. 
John  W.  Albertson,  1846.  W.  A.  Symmes,  1870-73. 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Nicholson  and  M.  J.  White  have  been  mas- 
ters since  1882.  Among  the  pupils  were  Judges  Geo.  W. 
Brooks  and  John  W.  Albertson,  the  latter  being  also  a 
tea.eher,  Thomas  G.  Skinner,  M.  C.,  and  many  of  the  best 
men  of  the  Albemarle  section. 

The  first  Principal  of  Perquimans  Academy  in  1848  was 
John  Kimberly,  afterwards  a  Professor  in  the  University. 
(^See  "Hertford.")   Then  came  Rev.  Benjamin  S.  Bronson, 

Bennet,  W.   H.  Weatherly,  James  M.   Mullen, 

now  a  ludge  in  X'irginia,  and  George  B.  Gordon.     In  1870 
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\Vm.  G.  Gaither  took  charge  of  the  male  department, 
when  Mrs.  A.  E.  Barrow  was  in  charge  of  the  Female 
(le[)artment.  Then  the  two  were  united  and  the  principal- 
>liip  devolved  on  Mr.  Gaither  for  twelve  consecutive  years, 
lie  had  an  assistant  from  time  to  time.  Messrs.  Winslow, 
May  S.  M.  Gattis,  Hammond,  J.  C.  Kittrell.  In  1897  Mr. 
t  iaither  again  took  charge  of  the  school  which  is  taught 
according  to  the  most  improved  methods.  The  old  build- 
ing was  burnt  in  1835  and  was  rebuilt  the  same  year. 
In  1856  there  was  a  Male  Academy  at  Newby  Bridge 
According  to  tradition  Levi  Alunden  and  Rev.  Hezekiah 
( I.  Leigh  had  schools  at  Durant's  Neck. 

PENDER. 

Formed  in  1875  from  New  Hanover. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Burgaw  Male  and  Female 
School,  chartered  1879.  Some  of  the  schools  named  under 
"New  Hanover"  were  within  the  limits  of  this  county.  (See 
"New  Hanover.") 

PERSON. 

Formed  in  1791  from  Caswell. 

Incorporated    Schools. — Arcadia     Academy,     chartered 

Arcadia  Academy  w-as  situated  between  Oxford  and  Mil- 
ton. Its  Principal  was  Benjamin  Sumner,  a  first  honor  grad- 
uate of  the  State  University,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Lin- 
col  nton.  A  building  was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
boarders.  The  terms  were  $100  for  ten  months  for  board 
and  tuition. 

Bethel  Academy  was  near  Woodsdale,  the  Rev.  T.  J. 
Horner,  being  Principal. 

About  1850  James  Woody  had  a  good  male  school  at 
Roxboro.  and  Mrs.  Mm.  O.  Bowler  a  female  school  nf  like 
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character.  The  male  school  was  in  charge  of  James  I. 
Baird  in  1856,  and  then  successively  Rev.  J.  H.  Brent  and 
Hazell  Norwood  were  successful  Principals  of  institutions 
at  the  same  place.  Their  successors  were  John  Baity,  Wm. 
Rowland,  the  last  in  1856. 

PITT. 

Formed  in  1760  from  Beaufort. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Pitt  Acdemy,  in  Greenville,  late 
Martinboro,  chartered  1786;  Greenville  Academy,  charter- 
ed 1814;  Greenville  Female  Academy,  chartered  1830; 
demons"  Academy,  chartered  1830;  Contentnea  Academy, 
chartered  1831  ;  Jordan  Plain  Academy,  chartered  1831; 
:\fidway  Alale  and  Female  Academy,  chartered  1849;  Au- 
rora Male  and  Female  College,  chartered  1869. 

The  Trustees  of  Pitt  Academy  under  the  charter  of  1786 
were'  Richard  Caswell,  Hugh  Williamson,  Wm.  Blount, 
John  Simpson,  James  Armstrong,  James  Gorham.  John 
Hawkes,  John  Williams,  Robert  Williams,  Arthur  Forbes, 
Benjamin  Moy,  John  Moy  and  Reading  Blount.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  name  given  in  place  of  Martinl)oro  was 
not  Greeneville,  but  Greenesville,  which  is  the  lawful  spell- 
ing unless  a  subsequent  Act  of  Assembly  eliminated  the  s. 

It  was  provided  that  this  Academy  should  noi  be  deemed 
to  be  one  of  those  whose  formation  and  support  were  com- 
manded by  the  Constitution. 

In  1856  there  was  a  male  and  Female  High  School  at 
Marlboro. 

POLK. 

Formed  in  1855  from  Rutherford  and  Henderson. 
Incorporated  School.-^Columbus  Normal  School,  char- 
tered 1857. 

In  i8s6  there  was  a  High  School  at  Columbus. 
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RANDOLPH. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Guilford. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Unity  Academy,  chartered 
1798;  New  Hope  Academy,  chartered  1824;  Sandy  Creek, 
.\qademy.  chartered  1828  Randolph  Female  Academy, 
chartered  1839;  Ashboro  Male  Academy,  chartered  1842; 
Franklinsville  Academy,  chartered  185 1;  Normal  College, 
chartered  1852;  Ashboro  Alale  and  Female  Academies  uni- 
ted, chartered  1854;  Alt.  Olivet  Academy,  chartered  1857; 
Trinity  College,  chartered  1859. 

Normal  College  of  1852  took  the  place  of  Union  Insti- 
tute and  was  merged  1859  into  Trinity  College. 

Unity  Academ}'  some  time  after  its  charter  was  granted 
liad  a  period  of  prosperit}-,  under  the  management  of  L.  D. 
Andrews,  who  subsequently  taught  at  Oak  Grove  Acad- 
emy till  1 861,  and  is  now  teaching  at  Monroe, 

Sanrly  Creek  Academy  about  1850  was  prosperous,  with 
Sampson  C.  Fox  as  the  master,  but  has  long  since  been  dis- 
continued. 

In  the  Ashboro  Female  Academy,  an  accomplished  lady 
from  the  North,  taught  very  acceptably.  Miss  Stickney, 
aftenvards  jMrs.  David  G.  Worth.  Josiah  H.  Brooks  had 
charge  of  the  Male  Academy  wdth  success.  After  the  union 
of  the  two  Academies  Rev.  Dr.  Simeon  Colton  and  his 
wife  Avere  Principals,  with  exceedingly  high  reputations. 
(Vide  Cumberland.) 

Middleton  Academy  was  built  not  far  from  that  at 
Frank'insville  and  under  the  very  able  management  of 
Samuel  H.  Wiley  attracted  good  patronage.  The  able  law- 
yer. State  Senator  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  Marmaduke 
S.  Robins,  kept  up  the  fame  of  the  school  i857-'6o.  It 
was  burned  in  1865. 

Mt.  Olivet  Academy  had  a  good  reputation  under  Dr. 
John  Holt,  but  afterwards  was  abandoned. 
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Science  Hill  was  a  good  school  for  some  years  under 
Josiah  H.  Brooks,  above  mentioned,  and  at  the  beginnino^ 
of  the  Civil  War  under  Marmaduke  S.  Robins. 

RICHMOND. 

Formed  in   1779  from  Anson. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Richmond  Academy,  chartered 
1788;  Cedar  Grove  Academy,  chartered  1804;  Laurel  Hill 
Academy,  chartered  1809;  Hickory  Grove  Academy,  char- 
tered 1827;  Richmond  Academy,  again  chartered  1846: 
Richmond  Academy,  amended  1883. 

No  liquor  to  be  sold  in  three  miles  of  Laurinburg  (so 
spelt)  High  School     1852.  | 

Hickory  Grove  Academy  is  described  as  being  on  the 
land  of  John  Carmichael.  The  name  of  Laurinburg  is  mis- 
spelled, as  the  town  is  named  after  the  McLaurin  family, 
who  have  lived  there  since  the  battle  of  Culloden.  Rev. 
G.  B.  Scott  was  Principal  in  1856.  M 

Richmond  Academy  is  now  known  as  Rockingham 
Academy. 

In  1856  there  was  an  Academy  at  Montpelier  and  a 
school  at  Spring  Hill. 

ROBESON. 

Formed  in  1786  from  Bladen. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Lumberton  Academy,  chartered 
1793;  Raft  Swamps  Academy,  chartered  1793;  Mt.  Clio 
Academy,  chartered  1806;  Zion  Parnassus  Academy,  char- 
tered 1808;  Philadelphus  Academy,  chartered  1812;  Lum- 
berton Academy,  again,  chartered  1819;  Lumberion  Acad- 
emy, again  chartered  1823;  Oak  Forest  Academy,  charter- 
ed 1826;  White  Oak  Academy,  chartered  1828;  Cool 
Spring  Academy,  chartered  1831;  Pine  Grove  Academy, 
chartered    1833:    Lumberton    Academy,    again    chartered 
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1849:  Antioch  Academy,  chartered  1849;  Robeson  Insti- 
tute, cliartered  1851  ;  Chicora  Collegiate  Institute,  charter- 
ed 1864:  Edenborough  Medical  College,  chartered  1867. 

Luinl)erton  Academy  was  authorized  to  raise  $5,000  l)y 
a  lottery.  In  1797  the  town  commons  was  author- 
ized to  be  sold  for  its  benefit.  The  repeated  Acts  seem  to 
^h(n^■  thai  its  prosperity  was  fitful. 

Zion  I'arnassus  is  described  as  l)eing"  in  Richland  Swamp 
— the  incongruity  of  two  mountains  being  located  in  a 
>wamp  not  being  perceived. 

Mt.  Clio  Academy  was  authorized  to  raise  $800  l)v  a  lot- 
ter}'. 

In  1852  it  was  enacted  that  no  liquor  should  be  sold 
within  three  nules  of  Robeson  Institute. 

The  Edinborough  ^Medical  College  was  allowed  to  grant 
diplomas.  The  Principal  was  Dr.  Hector  McLean.  It 
was  situate  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  and  was  dis- 
continued at  his  death. 

In  1856  Dr.  Calvin  EI.  Wiley  reported  as  existing — 

Eloral  Female  College,  at  Gilopolis. 

Robeson  Institute,  at  St.   Paul's. 

Philadeli)hus  Institute. 

E'nion  Institute,  at  Clay  Vallev. 

Antioch  Institute,  ^lale  and  Eemale  School  ,in  Eumber- 
ton. 

Sirring  Hill  Academy,  at  Brooklyn. 

Eloral  College,  for  females,  was  established  in  1841,  and 
reached  an  average  attendance  of  one  hundred.  It  was 
located  near  Shoe  Eleel,  now  Maxton.  Rev.  John  R.  Mc- 
intosh was  its  first  Principal,  at  the  same  time  pastor  of 
Centre  Presl)yterian  church  at  the  same  locality.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson,  wdio  ccTitinued  until 
the  Civil  War.  After  the  war  Rev.  Gilbert  Morgan,  Rev. 
Archibald  Baker,  and  Messrs.  J.  C.  Southerland,  J.  L.  Mc- 
Lean. Rev.  Dr.  Luther  McKinnon  and  Major  )■.  R.  Mc- 
44 
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Lean,  were  Principals,  it  at  one  period  had  patronage 
from  several  counties  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  but  it 
became  involved  in  debt,  was  sold  on  mortgage  and  about 
fifteen  years  ago  lost  its  influence. 

Robeson  Institute  was  a  mixed  school.  Rev.  John  Cal- 
vin McNair,  Rev.  Malcolm  McNair  and  Mrs.  Ef^e  McE. 
Sinclair  were  the  Principals.  Rev.  John  Calvin  McNair, 
after  graduating  at  the  State  University,  and  teaching 
a  while,  entered  the  University  of  Edinburg/i  for  advanced 
education  in  theology.  He  died  there,  having  devised  his 
property,  then  of  considerable  amount — land,  slaves  and 
securities,  to  his  mother  for  life,  and  then  to  the  State  Uni- 
vcrsitv,  for  establishing  a  lectureship  on  the  Harmony  of 
Religion  and  Science.  The  life  estate  did  not  fall  in  until 
most  of  the  property  was  lost;  litigation  ensued  about  the 
land,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  shortly  to  be  had,  will 
probably  be  so  small  as  to  require  many  years  of  accumu- 
lation to  enable  the  University  to  carry  the  pious  wishes 
into  effect. 

Tuscuhim  (Male)  Academy  was  established  1866  or  1867 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  Rev.  Malcolm  McNair,  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  was  its  Principal.  Mr.  McNair 
had  also  a  flourishing  institution  at  St.  Paut  s. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Formed  in  1785  from  Guilford. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Clio  Montana  Seminary,  char- 
tered 1801 ;  Madison  Academy,  chartered  1819;  Leaksville 
Female  Academy,  chartered  1819;  Shady  Grove  Academy, 
chartered  1825  ;  Leaksville  Male  Academy,  chc.nered  i860. 

The  Leaksville  Female  Academy  was  authorized  to  raise 
$6,000  by  a  lottery. 

I  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  get  information  about  the 
old  schools  of  this  county. 
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ROWAN. 

Formed  in  1753  from  Anson. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Salisbury  Academy,  chartered 
1784;  Salisbury  Academy,  chartered  1798;  Salisbury  Fe- 
male Academy,  chartered  1838;  Salisbury  Female  Acad- 
emy, amended  1851. 

The  first  Salisbury  Academy  Ayas  the  famous  Liberty 
Hall  Academy,  of  Charlotte,  transferred  to  Salisbury.  The 
-Vet,  ( La\ys  of  1884,  First  session — Chapter  29)  shows 
that  it  Ayas  expected  to  be  a  high  institution  of  learning- 
for  the  whole  Judicial  District  of  Salisbury.  Its  title  is  ''An 
Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  in  the  District  of 
Salisbury."  The  preamble  is  interesting.  It  shows  that 
the  Trustees  of  the  old  institution  petitioned  for  the  change 
of  location,  alleging  that  "from  yarious  reasons  the  Liberty 
Hall  Academy  is  in  an  entire  state  of  decay,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  eligible  to  have  an  academy  for  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  at  or  near  Salisbury."  There  is  a  most  ambi- 
tious list  of  Trustees,  mostly  new.  Among  them  are  Goy- 
ernor  Nathaniel  Alartin  and  Dayid  Caldwell,  of  Guilford, 
Judge  Samuel  Spencer,  of  Anson,  Col.  Wm.  Henry  Har- 
rington, of  Richmond,  V\'m.  Sharpe,  M.  C,  and  James  Hall, 
of  Iredell,  Col.  Joseph  Winston,  of  Surry.  Wm.  Hill,  of 
New  Hanoyer,  Joseph  Dickson,  M.  C.  and  Gen.  Charles 
AIcDowell,  of  Burke,  besides  leading  wealthy  and  enlight- 
ened men  of  Mecklenburg,  Cabarrus  and  Rowan.  There 
are  only  seven  of  the  original  Trustees.  Full  corporate 
privileges  are  given,  but  it  is  odd,  that  while  in  the  pre- 
amble it  is  ostentatiously  declared  that  "the  General  As- 
sembly are  at  all  time  disposed  to  give  every  proper  en- 
couragement for  the  promotion  of  learning,  religion  and 
\irtue,"  the  cautious  proviso  is  added  to  the  last  section  of 
the  Act :  "This  seminary  shall  not  be  construed  to  be  any 
one  of  those  mentioned  in  and  intended  bv  the  Constitu- 
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lion."  All  i)ropcr  encuiiragemeiU  but  nt)l  a  cU)llar  in  cash! 

There  is  no  record  of  any  reahzation  of  the  dreams  of  the 
projectors  of  this  great  enterprise.  On  the  coiurary,  foin"- 
teen  vears  afterwards  a  new  Salisbury  Academy  ^vas  char- 
tered, with  an  entirely  different  Board  of  Trustees,  with  no 
allusion  to  the  old.  In  1815  a  teacher  was  advertised,  stat- 
ing- "the  Main  Building  was  nearly  finished,"  and  by  18 18 
I  tind  the  Salisbury  ]\Iale  and  Female  Acadeuiy  in  full  oper- 
ation. It  must  not  be  assumed  that  good  schools  had  not 
existed  in  Salisbury  before  this.  Among  the  teachers  was 
Matthew  Troy,  a  graduate  of  the  University,  who  taught 
with  reputation  in  the  Preparatory  School  in  1805. 

The  famous  Zion  Parnassus  School  of  RpL — SanuisL-^ 
Euse1)ias  ^NlcCorckle,  D.  D.,  was  situate  -/-O^miles  west  of 
Salisburv,  near  Thyatira  Church.  He  was  a  Scotch-Irish 
Presbvterian  and  gave  instruction  in  the  usital  thorough 
manner  of  the  clergyman  of  that  race.  Of  the  hrst  graduates 
of  the  University  of  the  State,  seven  in  number,  six  were 
pupils  of  his.  He  gave  likewise  theological  training,  and 
also  offered  special  instruction  to  those  desiring  to  become 
teachers.  How  far  this  very  early,  if  not  the  first  "Normal 
School"  in  America,  succeeded  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. He  was  very  liberal  in  donating  tuition  and  use  of 
books  to  the  needy.  Such  was  his  commanding  reputation 
that  his  friends  confidently  expected  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  years  before  the  choice  of  Caldwell 
in  1804. 

(General  John  Etcele's  annoyance  at  Governor  Davie's 
throwing  his  overpowering  influence  against  it,  was  so 
great  as  to  break  up  their  old  friendship  for  several  years'. 
Davie  thought  that  executive  aljility  was  more  needed  for 
that  ofBce  than  deep  learning  and  that  McCorckle  lacked 
it.  The  good  doctor's  friendship  for  the  University  was 
not  im])aired.  ITe  continued  to  be  a  warm  supporter  until 
liis  death.     He  was  one  of  the  charter  Trustees,  and  deliv- 
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ered  the  sermon  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  in  1895, 
which  was  printed  and  which  justifies  the  reputation  he 
liad  among  his  contemporaries. 

Dr.  McCorckle  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1746,  was 
brought  to  Rowan  by  his  parents  when  ten  years  old,  was 
prepared  for  Princeton  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  graduated 
there  in  1772,  was  ordained  pastor  over  Thyatira  congrega- 
tion in  1777  and  died  in  181 1.  He  was  granted  the  doctor- 
ate by  the  State  University. 

The  Lutherans  as  early  as  1773  had  a  scholarly  teacher 
in  Rowan,  Rev.  Gottfried  Anrendt. 

In  1788  Rev.  Carl  August  Gottleb  Storch  had  a  German 
School  in  Salisbury,  and  taught  Hebrew  as  an  elective 
study  in  the  Academy. 

I  add  that  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil  A\'ar,  in  1862,  Ed- 
ward Payson  Hall  published  a  card,  couched  in  eloquent 
language,  oiTering  to  teach  anywhere  within  the  limits  of 
J-^^owan.  but  not  outside. 

RUTHERFORD. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Tryon,  which  was  from  Mecklen- 
burg, with  a  slice  of  Burke. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Rutherford  Academy,  chartered 
J  806;  Rutherford  Male  and  Female  Academy,  chartered 
1838. 

In  1856  C.  H.  Wiley  reported  a  Female  Institute  at 
Rutherfordton,  of  which  Rev.  Erastus  Rowley  was  Prin- 
cipal ;  a  male  school  at  the  same  place,  of  \vhich  Mr.  Davis 
was  chief. 

After  the  Civil  War  there  were  Rutherfordton  Female 
Academy,  taught  by  Miss  Lizzie  Guthrie;  Burnt  Chimney 
.\cademy,  by  ]\Irs.  W.  H.  Logan;  Royster  Academy,  at 
Burnt  Chimney,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royster:  and  Ruther- 
iordtdti  School,  bv  ?^Iiss  Maggie  Logan. 
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SAMPSON. 

Formed  in  1784  from  Dnplin,  \^ith  a  slice  of  New  Han- 
over. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Clinton  Academy,  chartered 
1821 ;  Line  Academy,  chartered  1825;  Holly  Grove  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1827;  Sprinj^-  Vale  Academy,  chartered 
1834;  Clinton  Female  Institute,  chartered  1851;  Franklin 
Academy,  chartered  1870. 

There  was  a  school  of  some  note  at  a  place  called  the 
Kornegay  House,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Duplin's  old  courthouse,  about  1830, 
Dr.  Fields  being  Principal. 

It  was  superseded  by  Spring  Vale  Academy,  not  far 
from  its  site,  which  was  a  very  flourishing  institution,  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  pupils  averaging  about  80, 
sometimes  reaching  100,  from  Sampson,  Duplin,  Wayne 
and  Bladen.  The  teachers,  sucessively,  were  Joseph  S. 
Rhodes,  George  W.  Johnson,  Angus  C.  McNeill,  Miss 
Bizzell,  John  G.  Elliott,  Solomon  J.  Faison. 

Of  these,  John  G.  Elhott  deserves  special  notice.  He 
was  at  the  University  with  James  K.  Polk,  and  walked  fifty 
miles  to  the  University  in  1847  in  order  to  greet  him.  He 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  eccentric  in  manner,  devoted 
to  his  calling  as  a  teacher  and  extremely  charitable  in  giv- 
ing tuition ;  high-principled,  but  agreeing  with  no  one  in 
religious  views.  He  was  a  philanthropist-teacher.  His 
personal  appearance  was  peculiar.  He  was  so  thin  and 
cadaverous  that  from  his  youth  he  was  known  as  "Ghost 
Elliott,"  and,  falling  into  the  humor,  he  added  "G."  (for 
ghost)  to  his  Christian  name.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deems  de- 
scribes him  as  he  appeared  in  1855:  "Small,  thin,  washed 
out  by  multitudinous  ablutions,  built  after  the  architectural 
design  of  an  interrogation  mark,  with  a  disproportionately 
large  head,  the  white  hair  on  which  was  cropped  to  a 
length  measured  exactly  l)y  the  thickness  of  the  comb,  he 
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was  a  man  whose  appearance  attracted  attention  every- 
where. In  some  departments  he  was  very  learned,  and  his 
soHd  acquirements  dominated  his  eccentricities  and  won 
for  him  the  respect  of  a  large  class  of  citizens."  I  add  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  ride  intellectual  hobbies.  I  remem- 
ber him  at  the  University  Commencement  of  1847,  when 
President  Polk  and  a  brilliant  collection  of  visitors  were 
on  the  Plill,  he  would  talk  of  nothing  else  than  Greek  ad- 
verbs and  prepositions. 

Clinton  has  had  good  schools  since  about  1825.  There 
was  an  academy  building  for  males  on  the  lot  where  the 
Female  Academy  now  stands.  It  was  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Litcom,  and  later  by  a  Mr.  Clark,  and  later  still  by  Rev. 
Alalcolm  Conoly,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  build- 
ing was  burned  and  another  for  males  was  erected  about 
1858  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Curtis  Lee  was  the 
hrst  teacher,  but,  his  health  failing,  his  place  was  taken  by 
Thomas  Wihiams,  from  Portsmouth.  Then,  in  1861,  came 
Rev.  George  Gibbs  and  young  Mr.  Burkhead,  a  nephew 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Burkhead,  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  He 
volunteered  for  the  war  and  was  killed,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  con- 
tinued, with  an  average  attendance  of  about  75. 

Teachers  of  the  male  schools  in  and  near  Clinton,  besides 
the  above,  have  been  A.  A.  McKay  (afterwards  Judge), 
Mr.  Boston,  from  Ireland;  Mr.  Williams,  B.  F.  Grady 
(afterwards  member  of  Congress),  Murdock  McCloud  and 
James  H.  Murphy. 

About  1850  the  Clinton  Female  College  was  built. 
Luke  C.  Graves,  of  Massachusetts,  but  late  of  Warrenton, 
was  the  first  Principal,  and  ultimately  owned  it.  It  was 
very  prosperous,  having  a  patronage  of  150  to  175.  x\fter 
the  Civil  War,  Luke  Graves  died  and  his  son  Thomas  be- 
came owner.  He,  with  his  uncle.  Nelson  Graves,  had  a 
good  school,  respectable  for  numbers.  Afterwards  the 
propertv  passed  into  other  hands.  l)ut  the  scliool  has  been 
continued,    sometimes   fur   both    boys   and    girls,    with   an 
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average  attendance  of  100  to  125.  The  teachers  have  been 
Rev.  J.  L.  Stewart.  Hon.  B.  F.  Grady,  Rev.  John  N.  Stal- 
Hngs,  D.  B.  Nicholson,  F.  R.  Cooper  and  others. 

STANLY. 

Formed  in  1841  from  Alontgomery. 

I  do  not  find  any  incorporated  schools  for  several  de- 
cades after  the  formation  of  the  county.  Since  1870. 
H.  W.  Spink  had  a  very  good  school  at  Albemarle,  called 
Prospect  Academy.  At  Mineral  Springs,  O.  C.  Hamilton 
was  Principal  of  a  school  called  Yadkin  Academy. 

In  1856  Mr.  \\'iley  reported  Centre  Academy  at  Nor- 
wood, Long  Creek  Academy.  A\'olf  Level  Academy,  Fe- 
male jVcademy  at  Albemarle. 

STOKES. 

Formed  in  1789  from  Surry. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Cjermantown  Acaclemv,  char-* 
lered  1809;  Barshavia  Academy,  chartered  1832;  Good 
Spring  Grammar  School,  chartered  1832;  Pleasant  Hill 
Academy,  chartered  1833;  ermantown  Academy,  again 
chartered  -[834;  Bethania  Literary  Society  and  Academy, 
chartered  1844. 

The  first  Germantown  Academy  had  the  privilege  of 
raising  $500  by  lottery. 

In  1856  Mr.  Wile}-  reported  Masonic  Institute  at  Ger- 
mantown, Female  Institute  at  Germantown,  Female  Semi- 
nary at  Danbury. 

In  1878  \V.  A.  Flynt  was  Principal  of  a  very  good  classi- 
cal school,  called  Dalton  Institute,  at  Dalton. 


SURRY. 

Formed  in  1770  from  Rowan. 

Incorporated   Schools. ^ — Jonesville   Acadeni}-,   chartered 
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]8i8;  Franklin  Academy,  chartered  1833;  Rockford  Male 
and  Female  Seminary,  chartered   1867. 

First  among  tlie  old  schools  of  Surrv  was  one  taught  by 
I'rofessor  Hickman,  181  r-'20,  about  two  miles  from  the 
site  of  Mt.  Airy,  patronized  not  only  by  Surry,  but  by 
adjoining"  counties  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Here 
were  trained  the  scions  of  the  families  of  Franklin,  Mar- 
tin, Moore  and  others.  Judge  John  M.  Cloud  was  one 
of  the  pupils. 

Later,  in  1836,  Professor  Blakely,  a  well-educated  Vir- 
ginian, had  a  successful  school  of  100  boys  at  "The  Old 
Hollow  Meeting  House,"  about  a  mile  west  of  Mt.  Airv. 
for  live  years  or  more.  He  removed  to  Georgia  and  was 
succeeded  by  F.  Yl.  Gambrill.  of  Wilkes.  Ji-.tige  Jesse  F. 
Cjraves  was  one  of  the  pupils,  and  Jonathan  X.  Couter. 
who  achieved  much  reputation  in  the  Confederate  Navv, 
received  his  appointment  to  Annapolis  while  a  student 
here. 

In  the  fifties  AJr.  West  and  his  wife,  who  held  a  high 
place  among  the  educators  of  their  day,  had  a  well-patron- 
ized mixed  school  at  Rockford.  After  some  vears  of  ser- 
•vice  here  they  removed  to  Mt.  Airy  and  had  separate 
schools  for  boys,  widely  celebrated,  attracting  pupils  from 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alalxmia.  Thev 
were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Reed  and  his  wife,  who  also  taught 
for  some  years  with  success. 

THE  ROCKFORD  MALE  AND  FEMALE  SEAH- 
NARY,  after  the  cutting  off  of  Yadkin,  was  held  in  the  old 
courthouse  and  was  flourishing. 

After  the  Civil  War  Rufus  H.  Smith  gained  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  a  thorough  and  faithful  teacher  at  Mt.  Airy,  until 
1878.    Fie  was  assisted  by  Gavin  H.  Lindsav. 

The  name  of  Miss  Lizzie  Gilmer,  now  living,  should  be 
held  in  honor  for  the  great  good  she  has  accomplished  bv 
her  forty  years'  labors  in  educating  the  girls  of  Surrv. 

In  1878  Mr.  Guss  Gravham  had  the  male  school  at  Mt. 
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Airy,  Miss  Lizzie  Gilmer  the  female  school  at  the  same 
place,  and  Miss  Lucy  C.  Journey,  an  accomplished  teacher, 
the  female  school  at  Dobson. 

SWALN. 

Formed  in  1871  from  Jackson  and  Macon. 
In  1878  the  following  schools  were  reported: 
Academy  at  Charleston,  E.  M.  Scruggs. 
Academy  at  Nantahalah,  H.  D.  Welch. 
Academy  at  Nantahalah,  A.  H.  Welch. 
Academy  at  Nantahalah,  John  McHan. 
Academy  at  Nantahalah,  J.  H.  McHan. 
Academy  at  Nantahalah,  Solomon  McHan. 
Academy  at  Nantahalah,  J.  S.  Smiley. 
Academy  at  Forks  of  Tennessee,  D.  Lester. 
Academy  at  Ocona  Lufty,  George  Bradley. 
Academy  at  Charleston,  Davis  Whiteside. 

TRANSYLVANIA. 

Formed  in  1861  from  Henderson,  with  a  slice  of  Jack- 
son. ,| 

In  1878  the  following  schools  were  reported  in  this 
county : 

Brevard  Seminary,  W.  L.  Norwood,  Principal. 

Davidson's  River  Academy,  G.  F.  Robertson,  Principal. 

TYRRELL. 

Formed  m  1729.     Precinct  of  Albemarle  until  1738. 

Chartered  Schools. — Pike  Academy,  in  Little  Alligator, 
chartered  1819;  Swain's  Academy,  chartered  1842. 

Joseph  Phelps  had  a  school  of  local  fame  in  this  county 
in  1797. 

Pike  Academy  was  in  existence  prior  to  its  charter. 

Scuppcrnong  and  Alliemaric  Schools,  in  Scuppernong 
township. 
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As  a  rule,  when  a  school  was  maintained  in  one  the 
other  was  vacant. 

In  1843  the  teacher  was  J.  B.  McGowen,  of  New  York. 
His  successor  in  1847  ^vas  Heber  C.  Murphy,  of  Mary- 
land, educated  at  Hobart  College.  After  about  four  years' 
service  he  became  a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  next  master  was  Broughton  W.  Foster,  of  Vermont, 
son  of  a  distinguished  Congregational  preacher,  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  a  young  man  of  very  high  standing 
and  literary  attainments,  an  excellent  teacher.  He  had  a 
select  school  of  35.  The  next  Principal  was  Edward  C. 
Brabble,  a  former  pupil  of  Foster,  who  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth and  had  experience  in  teaching  in  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier,  won  promotion  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Thirty-third  North  Carolina  Regi- 
ment, and  died  in  service. 

After  the  war  Mr.  \\'ebb.  of  the  State  University,  taught 
until  about  1870. 

Isaac  Newton  Tillett,  of  the  same  institution,  had  the 

school  until  about   1873,  succeeded  by  Walthall  for 

one  year,  and  then  it  went  down. 

COLUxMBIA  HIGH  SCHOOL.— In  1844  Aliss  Mary 
Mann,  a  lady  of  intelligence,  began  the  school.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  Samuel  Terry,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  once  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  In  1847  George  W.  Adamson. 
of  New  York,  well  educated,  had  charge,  and  then  Lemuel 
Rice,  a  scholarly  man,  who  was  Principal  until  1856.  Then 
Mrs.  Caroline  Alexander  and  her  daughter,  Martha  F., 
the  latter  a  graduate  of  Salem  Female  Academy,  subse- 
quently the  wife  of  Dennis  Simmons,  of  Williamston.  In 
1859  Broughton  W.  Foster  became  Principal,  until  1865. 
Then,  successively.  Rev.  Marmaduke  Rhodes,  a  Baptist 
preacher  of  this  State ;  P.  H.  Wilkins,  of  Virginia ;  J.  A. 
Cohoon,  an  alumnus  of  Trinity  College ;  Ab.  Alexander, 
^I.  D.,  in  1874;  Harper  Alexander,  an  alumnus  of  Ran- 
dolph-]Macon  College;  Edmund  Alexander,  of  Randolph- 
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Macon:  M.   I).   L.  Newberry;  Starke  Hassell,  a  graduate 
of  Wake  Forest  College ;  then  \V.  S.  Dunston,  a  graduate    j 
of  the  State  University,  conducted  the  school  successfully    ' 
until    iS(;j.      It   is  still   in   operation,  J.   J.   Cohoon  being- 
Principal. 

The  average  attendance  was  about  30,  but  larger  under 
the  management  of  Messrs.  Dunston  and  Cohoon. 

E^ev.  James  E.  Mann,  after\\ards  Presiding  Elder  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  in  charge  of  a  private 
school  at  Gum  Neck  about  1850.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  Terry,  above  mentioned,  for  a  number  of  years,      fl 

The  school  was  suspentled  by  the  war.  It  was  resumed 
in  1868,  under  the  mastership  of  j.  A.  Cohoon,  who  kept 
it  open  for  four  years. 

L'NIOX. 

}^\)rmed  in  1842  from  Anson,  with  a  slice  of  Afecklen- 
burg. 

in  1878  Alonroe  High  School  had  as  its  Principal  j.  1). 
Hodges. 

Grove  Spring  Acadeni}'  was  also  in  operation  at  (iritfin- 
\-ille.  with  H.  Hale  as  Principal. 

VANCE. 

Formed  in  1881  from  Granville,  with  slices  of  Warren 
and  Franklin. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Henderson  Academy,  chartered 
1842;  Kittrell  Spring  Academy,  chartered  1856;  Kittrell 
Spring  Female  College,  chartered  1867. 

The  Mathematical  and  Classical  School  of  Thomas    J. 
Horner  and  son  at   Henderson  had  for  years  a  just  celeb-, 
rity. 

In  1843  Rev.  R.  M.  ChaDman  had  a  school  near  Hender- 
son. 
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The  Henderson  Male  Academy  opened  with  W'ilHam  H. 
Bass  and  R.  ]\Iacon  as  teachers. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  AJr.  (now  Rev.)  h^rederick 
Fetter,  late  tutor  in  the  University,  opened  a  classical 
school  in  Henderson,  which  had  a  good  patronage.  He 
was  soon  joined  by  his  brother,  Air.  (now  Rev.)  Charles 
Fetter,  and  then  by  his  father.  Prof.  Alannal  Fetter.  In 
1872  the  school  was  removed  to  Kittrell,  the  father  going 
to  the  Military  School  at  Charlotte.  In  1874  Rev.  Charles 
Fetter  mo\ed  to  Northampton. 

In  1877  C.  G.  Davenport  Avas  master  of  a  school  for  both 
sexes  at  the  same  place. 

\\\\KF. 

I'ormed  in  1770  from  Johnston,  with  slices  of  Cumber- 
land and  Orange. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Raleigh  Academy,  chartered 
1801  ;  Forest  Hill  Academy,  chartered  1818:  Raleigh  Fe- 
male Benevolent  Society,  chartered  1821:  Wake  Union 
Academy,  chartered  1824;  \A'ake  Forest  Pleasant  Grove 
-Vcademy.  chartered  1826:  Pomona,  chartered  1826: 
Woodville  Academy,  chartered  1829:  Spring  Field  Acad- 
emy, 1830:  Rolesville  Academy,  chartered  1832;  Episco- 
pal School  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  1833;  Literarv 
and  Alannal  Lal)or  Institution,  chartered  1833;  Wake  For- 
est College,  chartered  1838;  Forestville  Female  Academv, 
chartered  1849;  ^lorning  Sun  Academy,  chartered  1854: 
Springfield  Institute,  chartered  1856;  Colored  Educational 
Association  of  North  Carolina,  chartered  1867. 

The  city  of  Raleigh  was  located  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  1792.  The  most  active  man  in  working  for  the 
early  inauguration  of  schools  was  Joseph  Gales,  editor  of 
the  Republican  organ,  The  Raleigh  Register.  The  first 
Trustees  of  the  Raleigh  Academy  v.ere  John  Ingles,  Wil- 
li.-un  White.  .Nathaniel  Jc^nes.  Henrv  Seawell.  Simon  Tur- 
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ner,  William  Boylan,  John  Marshall  and  Joseph  Gales.  Of 
these.  White  was  State  Treasurer;  Jones,  State  Senator; 
Seawell.  then  Commoner,  afterwards  Judge;  Boylan,  edi- 
tor of  the  Federalist  paper,  The  Minerva.  Jones  sub- 
scribed 3100  ^"^1  "^^'^s  made  President,  and  Gales  Secretary. 
One  month  afterwards  $800  was  reported  as  subscribed, 
and  soon,  on  Burke  Sciuare,  by  permission  of  the  General 
jVssembly,  one  building  was  erected  for  males  and  another 
for  females.  In  an  extraordinary  fit  of  generosity  the  usej 
of  the  State  rock  quarry  was  granted  for  five  years  by  the* 
General  Assembly  to  the  Academy,  the  preamble  of  the 
act  apologizing  by  stating  that  they  were  "of  no  profit  to 
the  State." 

The  Acadenn-  was  opened  in  January,  1804.  Rev. 
Marin  Detargney,  of  Princeton  and  the  College  of  Mary- 
land, was  Principal;  Chesley  Daniel,  a  graduate  and  tutor 
of  the  State  University,  was  his  assistant.  Miss  Charlotte 
Brodie  was  teacher  of  needle-work.  Greek,  Latin,  Span- 
ish, French,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  the 
English  branches  were  offered  at  $5  per  quarter ;  the  Eng- 
lish branches  alone,  at  $3 ;  for  needel-work,  free. 

The  school  had  eminent  success.  Public  examinations 
were  held,  and  the  Trustees  detailed  to  report  upon  them. 
The  reports  show  the  following  classes:  One  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Astronomy;  one  in  Florace;  one  in  Virgil;  one  in 
Caesar;  one  in  Selecti  Veterii ;  one  in  Erasmus;  one  in 
Aesop's  Fables ;  one  in  Corderii ;  and  two  in  Latin  Gram- 
mar.   There  was  no  Greek  class. 

In  the  English  branches  there  was  one  class  in  Geogra- 
phy;  a  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class  in  English 
Grammar;  one  in  Eiiglish  Reading;  one  in  Writing;  and  a 
first  and  second  in  Spelling. 

In  the  female  department  there  were  a  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  class  in  Spelling;  a  like  number  in 
Reading;  four  classes  in  English  Grammar;  one  in  parsing 
in  Blair's  Lectures;  two  in  Geography;  two  in  Writing; 
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three  in  Embroidery ;  one  in  Tambour  Work ;  one  in  Cot- 
ton Floss  Work;  one  in  Alphabetical  Samples. 

The  examinations  occupied  Thursday  and  Friday.  On 
Saturday  the  students  read  compositions  and  pronounced 
speeches  to  "large  and  respectable  audiences."  Those  who 
did  best  were  publicly  mentioned. 

.\t  the  close,  in  1809,  the  students  presented  a  comedv 
called  "Sighs  or  the  Daughter."  and  the  farce  of  "Trick 
Upon  Trick,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Polemic  Library,  prob- 
al)ly  connected  with  the  school.  At  night  was  a  ball — 
dancing,  of  course — attended  by  the  older  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  much  Tatin  was  taught  the  boys 
and  none  to  the  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  damsels 
had  industrial  training  and  the  boys  none. 

In  1 8 10  the  Trustees  secured  the  services  of  Rev.  Wm. 
McPheeters,  of  Virginia,  wdio  was  to  be  not  only  Principal 
"f  the  Academy,  but  "Pastor  of  the  City."  He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  strongest  character,  an  admirable  teacher, 
kind  to  all,  but  inflexibly  severe  on  offenders.  Under  him 
I  he  patronage  was  large.  He  had  able  assistants.  Among 
ihem  was  Alexander  Wilson,  afterwards  a  Rev.  Dr.  and 
James  Grant,  afterwards  a  Judge  in  Iowa  and  a  benefactor 
of  his  Alma  Mater,  the  State  University. 

Among  the  assistants  in  the  Female  department,  over 
which  Dr.  McPheeters  had  general  charge,  was  a  music 
teacher  of  celebrity,  Thomas  Sambourne.  After  his  death 
his  wife  continued  at  the  same  vocation,  until  1813,  when 
slie  set  up  for  herself.  In  the  same  year  came  Miss  Bos- 
worth,  advertised  as  a  ''perfect  iliistress  of  .ne  polite  and 
fashionable  accomplishments  of  drawing(and  every  kind  of 
needle-work."  In  1815  was  employed  R^Josiah  Crudup, 
Jr.,  a  Baptist  preacher,  afterwards  a  membeKof  Congress, 
a  formidable  opponent  of  Willie  P.  Mangum.  Xn  1820  we 
hnd  Miss  Nye,  Mr.  Barlow,  "from  the  North," Vnd  Miss 
Yancey. 
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The  Raleiii^h  Academy  had  a  wide  and  justly  earned  cele- 
l)i-itv.  Such  was  its  hi^-h  standing  that  a  Mr.  Edmondson 
inauguarted  a  school  preparatory  to  it.  It  trained  many  of 
I  he  leaders,  not  only  of  North  Carolina,  but  of  Virginia 
and  the  State  south  of  us. 

Dr.  McPheeters  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
m  [8iJ  and  was  honored  by  it  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
1819.  He  preached  in  the  State  House  unril  the  completion 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1817.  He  gave  up  the  Acad- 
emv  in  1833.  In  1837  ^""^  spent  a  year  in  Fayetteville  in 
charge  of  a  large  female  seminary  and  then  was  forced 
to  resign  from  bad  health.  For  the  same  reason  he  de- 
clined the  Presidency  of  ]3avidson  College,  but  was  able  to 
have  a  small  school  of  fifteen  boys  at  Raleigh.  He  died  in 
1842.  after  a  life  most  useful  and  honorable. 

During  the  early  work  of  Dr.  McPheeters  the  Sorcas- 
trian  system  of  teaching  was  introduced  in  Raleigh.  John 
hAans  offered  to  teach  poor  children  by  that  system  for 
$10  per  annum.  Later  Mrs.  Peat  established  an  "Infant 
School."  the  forerunner  of  our  Kindergarten. 

In  1822  Chief  Justice  John  Lewis  Taylor  opened  a  law- 
school  at  his  residence.  After  his  death  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

In  1820  J.  H.  Hassam  had -a  private  school  in  opposition 
to  the  Academy,  but  it  had  only  moderate  success. 

In  the  3o\s  P.  Le  Messurier  conducted  a  classical 
school. 

In  1 83 1  James  Grant  opened  a  private  school,  also  offer- 
ing French  at    recess  to  young  ladies. 

In  the  same  year  Captain  D.  H.  Bingham,  transferred  his 
"Xorth  Carolina  Literary,  Scientific  and  Military  Acad- 
emy" from  Oxford  to  Raleigh.  His  school  was  in  the 
dwelling  of  Chief  Justice  Taylor,  lately  deceased,  after- 
wards the  home  of  Judge  R.  M.  Saunders,  and  now  of 
ra])tain   S.    A,   .\she. 
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In  1835  Robert  G.  Allison  was  in  charge  of  the  male  de- 
partment of  the  Raleigh  Academy. 

The  Episcopal  School  of  North  Carolina. — ^The  sum  n{ 
al)out  $1,200  was  pledged  by  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  payable  mostly  in  five  years,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  boys  at  Raleigh.  The  tract  of  159  1-2  acres, 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  capitol,  on  which  is  now  St. 
r\[arv's  School,  was  bought  and  buildings  erected  thereon 
by  mortgaging  the  property.  The  school  was  opened  in 
June,  1 834,  with  a  large  patronage — 83  boarders  and  20  day 
scholars  the  first  year.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  after- 
wards the  eminent  librarian  of  x\stor  Library,  was  Princi- 
pal. He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  in  that  LJniversity.  He  then  spent  six  years  in 
luu-ope  perfecting  himself  in  the  German,  r^rench  and 
Italian  languages  and  literature,  obtaining  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen.'  He  likewise  studied 
educational  methods  and  on  his  return  resigned  his  profes- 
sorship at  Harvard  and  for  ten  years  was  Principal  of  the 
Round  Hill  school  in  Massachusetts.  After  all  this  experi- 
ence he  lacked  the  tact  to  manage  the  large  number  of 
boys  who  flocked  to  the  Episcopal  school  from  all  quarters, 
including  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Cieorgia,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee  (99  in  all) 
during  the  first  year.  His  assistants,  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Saunders  and  John  DeBerniere  Hooper  could  not  supply 
his  defects.  The  boys  became  so  very  unruly,  and  the  dis- 
order so  flagrant  that  the  subsequent  masters  were  unable 
to  rectify  it.  At  one  time  there  were  135  pupils,  but  after 
six  years  experience  the  public  confidence  was  withdrawn 
and  the  school  was  closed.  Eventually  the  jnortgage  was 
foreclosed  and  the  whole  property  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Duncan  Cameron,  and  was  rented  to  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Smedes, 
becoming  the  famous  St.  Mary's  School  for  girls,  which,  as 
it  still  exists,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper. 
4.-) 
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'I'hc  i'rincipais  of  the  episcopal  school  for  boy5  after  Dr. 
Cogswell  were  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Enipie,  W.  J.  DeBerniere 
Hooper,  afterwards  Professor  of  Latin,  and  also  of  Greek 
in  the  State  L'niversity,  and  Rev-.  Dr.  Closes  A.  Curtis,  the 
eminent  Botanist.  Idie  terms  at  first  were  $175  for  board- 
ers for  ten  months  and  $50  for  day  pupils — afterwards 
raised  to  $200  and  subsequently  reduced  to  $150  and  $40 
for  classical  studies — $t,2  for  Eng-lish. 

In  1839  W.  G.  Catlin  had  the  old  Raleigh  Academy. 

The  next  year  Rev.  John  G.  Backhouse,  in  the  mornings, 
and  Rev.  Edwin  Geer  in  the  afternoons,  had  a  w  ell  taught 
school  in  one  of  the  buildings  of  the  Episcopal  school. 
Then  in  the  Raleigh  Academy  John  Y.  Hicks  (see  "Ma- 
con,) was  its  Principal  for  a  year,  succeeded  by  Silas  Big- 
elow.  of  Mrginia,  a  loveable  old  man  and  fair  teacher. 
I'iobert  Gray,  a  graduate  of  Belfast  College  in  Ireland,  a 
superior  teacher,  in  1844  started  the  Raleigh  Institute, 
enlarged  the  next  year  into  the  North  Carolina  Literary, 
Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  w'ith  himself  as  Principal 
and  Instructor  in  ]\Iathematics ;  O.  A.  Buck,  a  native  of 
Xew  Hampshire,  in  charge  of  Military  Tactics;  S.  X.  Bots- 
ford,  of  Experimental  Chemistry  and  Philosophy;  M. 
Maily,  of  French.  A  cheap  uniform  was  prescribed.  There 
were  to  be  six  hours  of  study.  Instead  of  play  there  were 
Gymnastics  and  Military  Exercises.  Politeness,  neatness 
and  punctuality  were  to  be  cultivated.  The  school  was 
short-lived. 

Jefferson  Madison  Lovejoy,  "Old  Jeff,"  a  native  of  Ver- 
uKjut,  and  graduate  of  Middleburg  College,  came  from 
Pittsboro  to  Raleigh  in  1843  ^^^^^  established  his  excellent 
school,  first  at  his  home  and  then  at  the  Academy  on  Burke 
S(|uare.  In  1846,  in  consecjuence  of  the  military  spirit  en- 
gendered by  the  Mexican  War,  he  adopted  the  military 
feature,  with  Captain  W.  F.  Disbrow  as  instructor,  also 
leaching  mathematics.      He  soon,  however,   dropped   the 
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military  (le|)artnient.  conducting  a  flourishing",  classical  in- 
stitute, called  the  Metropolitan  School,  until  1866,  when 
he  look  charge  of  Vine  Hill  Academy  in  Halifax.  He 
returned  about  1873  and  taught  until  his  death,  in  1877,  hut 
did  not,  probaldy,  regain  his  old  fame.  While  he  had 
eccentricities  of  manner,  he  was  in  liis  prime  an  uncom- 
monly good  teacher,  thorough,  strict,  but  not  cruel — a 
terror  to  l)ad  l)oys.  While  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  absent  from 
Raleigh  i866-'72,  first  S.  G.  Ryan,  then  Thus.  B.  Bailey, 
were  ])rincipals  of  the  Raleigh  Academy.  Later  teachers, 
prior  to  Alorson's  Academy,  now  existing,  have  been  J.  M. 
White,  J.  J.  Fray,  C.  H.  Scott,  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Atkinson, 
D.  D.  and  C.  B.  Denson. 

Among  the  Female  Schools  in  Raleigh  no  longer  exist- 
ing was  the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary,  started  about  i860, 
with  T.  H.  Brame,  as  President,  and  R.  G.  Heflin  as  Pro- 
fessor. Wm.  C.  Doub  was  afterwards  Principal.  The  suc- 
cess was  not  such  as  to  warrant  its  continuance.  Rev. 
Bennet  T.  Blake  was  likewise  in  charge  of  that  or  a  similar 
school. 

Nor  should  be  mirecorded  a  school  for  young  children  of 
remarkable  excellence,  conducted  by  a  very  gifted  woman, 
Mrs.  Eliza  F.  Ta^'lor,  widow  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  James 
F.  Taylor,  State  Solicitor.  It  was  begun  not  far  from  1835 
and  continued  oxer  20  years  with  unimpaired  popularity. 
It  was  at  her  house  that  Jndge  Gaston  wrote  "Carolina!" 
and  it  was  her  daughter  who  adopted  the  tune,  and,  assist- 
ed by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  first  sang  it. 

In  the  county  between  1830  and  1840  there  was  a  Pleas- 
ant Grove  Academy,  of  which  A.  D.  Crenshaw  was  Prin- 
cipal. 

The  A\'ake  Forest  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  incorpor- 
ated in  1826,  was  C|uite  an  ambitious  enterprise.  It  was  sit- 
uate on  the  Oxford  road  12  miles  North  of  Raleigh.  The 
Princii)al  was  Daniel  A\'.  Kerr.  (See  Alamance.)     In  addi- 
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lioii  lo  the  classics  and  llie  English  branches,  he  offered 
needle-work,  drawing  and  painting,  music.  Teaching  by 
the  Lancastrian  system  was  to  be  by  Edward  S.  Fouches. 
Board  could  be  had  in  the  neighboring  families  at  $4  per 
month.  In  1845  ^"^'^  find  Miss  Martha  R.  Richardson  to  be 
Principal. 

In  1834  Anderson  Page  advertised  a  school  for  Females 
at  Oak  jMount,  stating  that  there  was  a  male  school  in  a 
mile  of  the  same. 

In  1839,  near  Soapstone,  Stimson  H.  Whitaker  opened  a 
school. 

In  1847  Rev.  Dr.  Aldert  Smedes,  on  a  small  tract  of  land, 
about  seven  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  opened  a  church  classi- 
cal school  called  Trinity,  of  which  he  was  Rector.  Daily 
prayer  was  ofifered  in  the  school,  wuth  daily  examinations 
in  Holy  Scripture;  fasts  and  festivals  were  duly  observed, 
and  catechizing  on  Sundays. 

Rev.  Fordyce  M.  Hubbard,  D.  D.,  w^as  the  first  Princi- 
pal. On  his  election  as  Professor  m  the  State  University 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bobbitt.  After  three  years 
the  school  was  closed.  Its  highest  number  of  pupils  at  one 
time  was  nineteen. 

In  the  40's  the  Misses  Owen,  sisters  of  Prof.  W.  H. 
Owen,  had  a  Female  Boarding  School  at  Wake  Forest 
College. 

WARREN. 

l'\)rmed  in  1779  from  Bute,  with  slice  of  Granville.  Bute 
was  from  Granville. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Warrenton  Academy,  chartered 
1786;  Nutbush  Mineral  Springs  Academy,  chartered  1810; 
Schocco  Female  Academy,  chartered  1820;  Shady  Grove 
Male  and  Female  Academy,  chartered  1822;  Warren  Acad- 
emy, chartered  1826;  Princeton  Acodemy,  chartered  1833; 
Ridgeway  Academy,  chartered   1842;  Warrenton  Female 
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College,    chartered    1857;    Central    Institute    for    Young 
Ladies,  chartered  1883. 

The  Nutbush  Mineral  Spring  Academy  is  described  as 
being  on  the  land  of  John  Simms. 

The  \\'arren  Academy  was  on  Joseph  W.  Hawkins'  land 
and  built  by  him. 

The  Princeton  Academy  was  on  Dennis  O'Bryan's  land. 

Rev.  Charles  Pettigrew,  D.  D.,  who  was  elected  Bishop 
of  North  Carolina  in  1794,  but  not  ordained,  when  a  young 
man  was  master  of  a  school  at  Bertie  Court-house,  begin- 
ning 1766,  under  the  patronage  of  Senator  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins. Gen.  Jethro  Sumner. 

The  charter  of  Warrenton  Academy  in  1786  is  in  very 
many  respect  like  that  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  There 
was  the  same  attempt  to  attract  patronage  from  abroad  by 
having  as  Trustees  prominent  men  from  a  distance.  Rev. 
Henry  Patillo  (See  Granville)  headed  the  list.  Then  came 
W'm.  R.  Davie,  Nicholas  Long  and  Willie  Jones,  of  Hali- 
fax, and  General  Thomas  Person,  of  Granville.  Of  the 
Warren  Trustees  were  Benjamin  Hawkins,  one  of  the  first 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  and  Nathaniel  Macon,  be- 
sides others  of  the  leading  citizens.  They  were  allowed 
to  raise  $2,000  by  a  lottery,  the  details  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  Act.  There  were  one  prize  of  $1,000,  one  of  $500, 
fourteen  of  $100,  twenty  of  $50,  fifty  of  $20,  three  hundred 
of  $10,  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  $4.  The  2,500  tickets  were 
to  be  sold  at  $4  each,  of  which  1,864  were  blanks  and  636 
were  prizes.  It  thus  appears  that  there  was  about  one 
chance  in  three  of  drawing  any  prize,  and  one  oui  or  2,500 
of  getting  the  $1,000.  The  managers,  appointed  by  the 
Trustees,  were  to  give  bond  with  good  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

It  was  provided  also  in  the  charter  that  the  Academy 
Should  not  be  regarded  as  one  commanded  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 
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The  Warrenton  Academy  was  for  years  a  power  in  the 
land.  One  of  the  earliest  teachers  was  a  Mr.  Halbert,  who 
advertised  to  teach  X'irgil,  Hoi-ace,  Ovid,  Xenophon. 
Homer  and  Rnclid. 

One  of  the  greatest  teachers  in  the  last  century  in  the 
State  was  Rev.  Marcus  George,  who  was  for  years  Princi- 
pal of  this  school.  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Rufftn,  Weldon 
X.  Edwards,  President  of  the  Convention  of  1861.  and  Col. 
Cadwallader  Jones,  of  Hillsboro,  were  pupils  of  his,  and 
classmates.  They  bore  testimony  to  his  excellence  as  a 
man,  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  teacher.  *'He  whipped  power- 
ful," thev  used  to  say.  Governor  Davie  had  such  admira- 
tion that  he  endeavored,  by  authority  of  the  Trustees,  to 
induce  him  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  University. 

Among  his  assistants  was  a  man  of  peculiar  gifts,  Wm. 
Augustus  Richards,  a  Tutor  in  the  University  afterwards. 
He  was  well  educated  in  London,  became  a  sailor,  deserted 
at  Norfolk  and  joined  a  strolling  theatrical  company.  At 
Warrenton  he  left  the  stage  and  became  ^  good  teacher, 
especially  in  elocution. 

A  successor  of  Mr.  George  in  1816  was  Rev.  Charles 
Applewhite  Hill,  likewise  a  most  worthy  man.  (See  Frank- 
lin.) During  his  incumbency  John  Forrest,  Jr.,  opened  a 
classical  school  in  opposition.  In  1820  Mr.  Hill  resigned 
the  Academy  and  was  Principal  of  a  private  school  offering 
instruction  in  classics  and  mathematics  as  far  as  trigonome- 
try and  surveying.  The  Principal  of  the  Academy  was  then 
Rev.  George  W.  Freeman,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

Among  teachers  of  subsequent  period  should  be  men- 
tioned R.  A.  Errell  in  the  40's  and  Captain  John  E.  Dug- 
ger,  the  latter  being  the  first  Superintendent  01  the  Graded 
School  of  Raleigh,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  such  schools  in 
the  State. 

In  the  county  were  Midway  Academy,  between  Shocco 
and  Jones'  Spring,  in  the  40's,  of  which  ]nhn  H.  Barlow 
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as  master,  and  Grove  Hill  Academy  about  1840,  conducted 
by  John  Y.  Hicks.  (See  Wake.) 

In  1849  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Hooper  and  his  son-m-law,  Pro- 
fessor J.  DeBerniere  Hooper,  opened  a  "Family  School" 
for  boys  near  Littleton,  the  charge  being  i!^200  for  ten 
months,  board  and  tuition,  with  $20  extra  for  modern  lan- 
guages. The  success  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant  long 
continuance. 

l-'emale  schools  of  Warren  have  been  for  a  hundred  years 
conspicuous  for  their  excellence.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  Wm.  and  S.  Falkener,  his  wife,  had  a  school 
lor  "young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tender  age,"  which  was 
projected  on  lines  in  advance  of  that  age.  They  say,  "con- 
scious how  much  depends  upon  a  vigilant  attention  to  the 
early  bent  of  inclination,  every  preceptive  duty  shall  be 
diligently  exercised.  Persuasion  and  excitement  will  be 
])referred  to  coercion,  their  literary  pursuits  »o  varied  as 
to  suit  the  genius,  induce  emulation  and  render  [children] 
eager  of  improvement."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
not  the  details  of  this  experiment.  It  was  probably  success- 
ful, as  Airs.  Falkner  continued  it  for  some  years  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  The  charge  for  tuition  and  board 
was  $105,  certainly  as  late  as  1805. 

The  Mordecai  School. — Warrenton  Female  Academy. 
One  of  the  very  best  schools  for  females  ever  had  in  the 
State  was  opened  by  Jacob  Moredcai,  as  Principal,  on  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1809.  It  was  called  the  Warrenton  Female  Sem- 
inarv.  and  had  the  unlimited  confidence  of  a  wide  circle  of 
patrons.  Mr.  Mordecai  was  assisted  by  his  eldest  son, 
Moses,  afterwards  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Raleigh,  and  his 
daughters.  Misses  Rachel  and  Ellen,  and  a  younger  son. 
Solomon.  A.  C.  r^Iiller  was  music  teacher,  and  Mr.  La 
Taste.  Achille  Plunkett,  once  a  wealthy  West  India  planter, 
forced  awa\'  bv  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  was  Miller's 
successor.     The  numl)er  of  students  was  from  75  to    100. 
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In  1817  leading  citizens  of  Wilmington,  Granville,  Hali- 
fax, Petersburg,  Fayetteville,  Hillsboro,  as  well  as  Warren, 
united  in  an  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  school. 

Jacob  Mordecai  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April  nth, 
1762.  He  was  for  many  years  a  merchant,  but  being  a 
good  scholar  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  after  some  finan- 
cial reverses,  concluded  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a  teacher 
in  which  he  was  so  successful,  notwithstanding  his  Jewish 
faith.  After  giving  up  his  school  he  purchased  a  farm  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  but  failed  in  this  venture  and  spent  the 
remnant  of  his  useful  life  in  that  city,  dying  in  August, 
1838.  He  left  very  distinguished  sons,  Moses,  lawyer  in 
Raleigh;  Samuel,  merchant  in  Richmond;  author  of 
"Richmond  in  Bygone  Days;"  Solomon,  physician  in  Mo- 
bile, Ala. ;  George  Washington,  lawyer,  railroad  and  bank 
President ;  Alfred,  Major  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  scientific  inves- 
tigator and  author.  Augustus,  was  a  highly  respected  far- 
mer of  Virginia.    His  daughters,  too,  were  highly  gifted. 

In  18 1 8  Joseph  Andrews  and  Thomas  P.  Jones  succeed- j 
ed  Mr.  Mordecai  and  conducted  the  Academy  for  some] 
years.  They  advertised  that  they  had  five  teachers,  am 
were  prepared  to  teach  "music,  drawing  and  dancing,  plaii 
needle  and  muslin  work,"  with  use  of  maps  and  globes,  and! 
extensive  apparatus  for  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,] 
and  an  Orrery.  Terms  were  $150  for  ten  months,  board! 
and  tuition,  with  music,  drawing  and  dancing  extra.  They] 
attempted  too  much  and  in  1822  the  property  was  sold] 
under  mortgage. 

After  this  Mrs.   Caroline  Plunkett,  widow  of     Achilla' 
Plunkett,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Jacob    Morctecai,    was 
Principal  of  the  Academy,  on  the  same  lines  as  when  her 
father  was  in  charge.     How  long  her  work  continued  has^ 
not  been  ascertained,  but  she  was  teaching  in  1830,  proba- 
bly later. 

In  1841  a  successful  eft'ort  was  made  to  revive  the  War- 
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renton  Female  Academy,  the  Trustees  buying  very  eligible 
property  for  the  purpose.  Rev.  N.  Z.  Graves,  a  Presbyter- 
ian preacher  of  Vermont,  was  the  first  Principal,  with  Julius 
Wilcox  as  assistant,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Nichols  bemg  teacher 
of  music.  They  had  a  good  patronage,  but  in  1846  Daniel 
Turner,  son  of  Governor  Turner,  an  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress, who,  with  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Francis  S.  Key, 
had  been  conducting  a  select  boarding  school  at  their  resi- 
dence in  the  county,  obtained  a  lease  of  the  Academy 
property  and  conducted  a  successful  school  until  their  re- 
moval to  California  in  1856.  It  passed  then  into  the  hands 
of  A-Iethodist  Trustees  who  obtained  a  charter  for  the  War- 
renton  Female  College.  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Campbell  was  the 
first  President  and  two  years  after\yards  Edward  E.  Par- 
ham,  there  being  under  their  management,  with  able  assist- 
ants, an  average  of  one  hundred  pupils  until  diminished  by 
the  Civil  War.  'Slv.  Parham  kept  the  doors  open  for  most 
of  the  war  and  until  1866.  xAbout  1870  Dr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Jones  had  a  school  here  but  in  1873  removed  to  Greensboro 
and  the  College  ceased  to  exist,  although  Mrs.  Mary  \A^il- 
iiams  and  Miss  Lucy  Hawkins  have  a  private  school  of 
high  reputation  in  the  building. 

The  Warrenton  Collegiate  Institute  was  founded  in  1846 
by  Rev.  X.  Z.  Graves,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Julius  Wil- 
cox. Two  years  afterwards  they  associated  with  them- 
selves Luke  C.  Graves.  In  1853  the  latter  was  succeeded 
by  Edwin  L.  Barrett.  In  1859  Mr.  Graves  retired  and  Mr. 
Wilcox  was  Principal  until  he  died  in  1865,  when  his 
widow,  Airs.  M.  J.  J.  Wilcox  conducted  the  school  until 
1880.    All  the  teachers  were  most  worthy  and  capable. 

Shocco  Springs,  in  the  days  when  travelling  by  the  fami- 
ly coach  was  usual,  was  a  fashionable  summer  resort  and 
therefore  attracted  the  attention  of  teachers.     Here    the 
Marquis  de  Cluzrey,  an  emigre  French  nobleman,  about  the 
■  besrinnine  of  the  centurv,  taught  the  true  Parisian  accent  to 
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those  not  engrossed  with  the  frivoHties  of  dancing  and 
card-plaving.  Here  the  Shocco  Female  Seminary  had  a 
good  patronage  for  some  years.  In  the  20's  the  Principal 
was  Dr.  'I'homas  Cottrell.  Tn  1830  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lucas 
had  charge. 

In  1 82 1  there  was  a  school  for  Ijoth  sexes  under  Rev. 
Rufus  Wiley  and  Rev.  Philip  Wiley.  In  1839  Alban  Hart 
had  a  classical  school  at  the  same  place. 

Xor  should  if  be  forgotten  that  A.  D.  Smith,  of  Warren 
count V.  in  1830  advertised  a  new  system  of  peimanship,  by 
which  "bad  writers  write  an  elegant  hand  in  two  or  three 
davs."     Would  that  we  could  bring  him  to  life    again! 

WASHINGTON. 

Formed  in  1799  from  Tyrrell. 

Frazier's  Academy  was  once  a  school  of  well-merited 
reputation  in  this  county.  It  was  established  by  a  Sctoch- 
Irishman  of  that  name  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
who  taught  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  accjuire  the  admir- 
ing epithet  of  "old  Mr.  Frazier."  After  his  death  it  was 
continued  by  different  teachers  until  1850.  It  was  situate 
about  I  1-2  miles  east  of  Mackey's  Ferry,  and  about  to 
miles  from  Plymouth. 

W^ATAUGA. 

Formed  in  1849  ^^'oni  Ashe,  with  slices  of  \\'ilkes,  Cald- 
well and  \'ancey. 

A  very  important  educational  enterprise  in  this  county 
was  the  institute  at  Valle  Crucis,  founded  by  Bishop  L.  S. 
Ives,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1844.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  Theological  School  and  a  centre  of  mis- 
sions. A  classical  school  was  opened  as  a  preparation  to 
the  theological,  while  the  latter  was  to  train  up  a  native 
ministr\-  on  the  soil.     The  enterprise  seemed  full  of  ])romise 
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for  five  or  six  years,  when  it  was  ruined  by  the  secession 
iif  the  Bishop  into  the  Roman  Church. 

Boone  Classical  High  School  was  xevy  successful  from 
1866  to  1879,  the  teachers  being:  H.  C.  Dixon,  i866-'69, 
j.  S.  Hill.  i874-'76.  J.  F.  Spainhour  and  J.  S.  Hill,  i879-'8i. 
The  patronage  of  the  latter  reached  100. 

Co\'e  Creek  Academy  was  a  classical  school  of  like  suc- 
cess from  1885  to  1891,  with  J-  S.  Martin,  E.  S.  Blackburn, 
and  \\'.  AI.  Francum  successively,  as  Princilpals. 

New  River  Academy,  at  Horton,  was  under  W.  R. 
Spainhour  in  i888-'89.  The  next  year  J.  F.  and  W.  R. 
Spainhour  had  charge:  the  next  year  Mr.  Hendren,  and 
then  \\'.  M.  Francum. 

Elk  Knob  Academy,  at  Norris,  is  a  classical  school 
started  by  R.  H.  Cline  in  1886.  Wm.  Laws,  Jacob  Wike, 
M.  H.  Norris.  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Deaton  have  been  the  teach- 
ers since. 

Zionville  Academy,  with  W.  R.  Spainhour  as  Principal, 
liad  a  short  year's  life  in   1889. 

WAYNE. 

Formed  in  1779  from  Dobbs.  which  was  from  Johnston, 
w  ith  a  slice  of  Craven. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Waynesboro  Academy,  char- 
tered 181Q:  Free  School  in  Wayne  County,  chartered 
1 813;  ^^'aynesboro  Academy,  again  chartered  1832;  Ever- 
ettesville  Female  Academy,  chartered  1847,  Macon  Acad- 
emv,  chartered  1849;  ^Vayne  Female  College,  chartered 
1857;  Goldsboro  Female  College,  chartered  1867. 

The  terms  "Free  School'"'  probably  meant  undenomina- 
tional. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  the  Fremont  School,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  was  a  classical  school  of 
high  rank. 

There  were  similar  acadenues  at  Falling  Creek  and  at 
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Everittsville.     Ai  all  three  places  the  teachers  did  not  re- 
main long  enough  to  leave  a  permanent  memory. 

WAYNE  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of 
high  rank  and  large  patronage,  was  inaugurated  under 
control  of  the  Methodists  in  1857,  with  Rev.  James  H. 
Firent  as  President.  It  first  occupied  the  old  wooden  Bor- 
den Hotel,  but  soon  the  funds  were  increased  by  stock 
subscriptions  and  a  large  brick  building  on  ample  grounds 
was  erected.  Dr.  S.  Morgan  Closs  w^as  Pre.=ident  one 
year.  Rev.  S.  Milton  Frost,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  State 
University,  was  President  from  1857  to  1862,  when  the 
building  was  taken  for  a  Confederate  hospital.  In  1866 
Dr.  S.  Morgan  Closs  attempted  to  revive  the  college. 
President  E.  W.  Adams  continued  the  attempt,  procuring 
a  change  of  the  name  to  Goldsboro  Female  College,  but 
the  adverse  influences  resulting  from  the  war  caused  its 
final  closing  in  1871.  Private  schools  were  successively 
carried  on  in  the  building  for  ten  years  afterwards  b}'  Rev. 
N.  Z.  Graves,  Prof.  Manuel  Fetter,  long  in  charge  of  the 
Greek  chair  at  the  State  University,  and  R.  P.  Troy,  when 
the  property  was  leased  for  the  Graded  School. 

WILKES. 

Formed  in  1777  from  Surry,  with  a  slice  of  Burke. 

Incorporated  Schools. — Philomathian  Academy,  char- 
teVed  1804;  Wilkesboro  Academy,  chartered  1810;  Wilkes- 
boro  Academy,  again  chartered  18 19. 

■'At  a  very  early  period  in  this  century  there  \cas  a  notable 
"Grammar  School,"  with  John  Harrison  as  Principal.  It 
was  described  as  "ten  miles  below  the  courthouse."  Latin 
and  Greek  were  offered.  The  tuition  was  $10  for  ten 
months,  and  board  could  be  had  at  $25  per  ye=tr. 

The  only  teacher  of  the  Wilkesboro  Academy  whose 
name  I  ha\e  been  able  to  recover  is  that  of  Rev.  Peter 
McMillan,   whose   Uiiti(jii   was   fiftv   per  cent,   liigher  than 
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Mr.   Harrison's,  and  the  board  from  75  to   foo  per  cent. 
higlier. 

WILSON. 

Formed  in  1855  from  Edgecombe,  with  shces  of  Nash, 
Johnston  and  Wayne. 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute  was  a  school  of  much  prom- 
ise. The  buildings  were  erected  and  furniture  purchased, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  afterwards  of  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers,  New  York,  was  oftered  control,  with  the 
gift  of  a  majority  of  the  stock.  He  accepted,  and  chose 
Miss  Mary  Wade  Speed  as  Principal  of  the  Seminary  for 
the  girls,  while  Capt.  James  D.  Radcliff  was  in  charge  of 
the  boys.  The  school  was  dedicated  as  St.  Austin's  Insti- 
tute, and  the  exercises  opened  in  1859.  Dr.  Deems  re- 
signed after  four  years.  The  operations  were  suspended 
by  the  Civil  War. 

Wilson  had  another  large  academy  building  and  school 
under  control  of  the  Primitive  Baptists.  Mr.  E.  W.  Adams 
conducted  it  for  several  years. 

In  1859  D.  S.  Richardson,  a  Northern  man,  with  a  fac- 
ulty of  eight  other  instructors,  including  his  w'lie,  had 
charge  of  schools,  both  for  males  and  females.  These  were 
the  Wilson  Female  Seminary  and  Wilson  Male  Academy. 
The  next  year  the  latter  was  changed  to  the  Wilson  Classi- 
cal and  Scientific  Gymnasiimi.  The  buildings  and  board- 
ing-houses of  the  two  schools  were  separate.  The  depart- 
ments ^Vere,  of  the  male  school :  first,  the  Preparatory ; 
second, Classical;  third,  Literary  and  Scientific;  the  second, 
preparing  boys  for  college,  the  third  being  a  curriculum  of 
four  years,  to  prepare  the  students  to  be  ''practical  men." 
The  Seminary  had  likewise  three  departments :  first,  the 
Preparatory;  second,  the  Regular  Coll^iate,  and  third, 
the  Department  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  turmoil  of  the  Civil  War  broke  up  this  ambitious 
scheme.      After  its  close    Mr.   Richardson    rec^pened   the 
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school,  followed  by  J.  P..  Williams  and  E.  M.  Xadal.  The 
property  then  changed  hands,  and  from  1872  to  1886  Syl- 
vester Hassell,  a  first-honor  graduate  of  the  Staie  Uni- 
\ersit\-.  conducted  a  mixed  school  of  wicie  patronage.  A 
Female  Seminary,  under  control  of  Prof.  J.  DeB.  Hooper, 
and  his  father-in-law.  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Hooper, 
was,  on  the  transfer  of  the  former  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
and  French  in  1875,  combined  ^vith  Professor  Hassell's 
school,  under  the  name  of  Wilson  Cohege.  There  \yere 
five  professors  of  known  ability  and  of  reputation,  assisted 
by  hve  lady  instructors.  In  1886  Silas  E.  Warren,  Princi- 
])al,  changed  the  name  to  W^ilson  Collegiate  InstUute.  and 
continued  it  until  his  death,  in  1894. 

The  h'aculty  of  \\'ilson  College  in  1875  was  a  strong 
one,  as  follows:  Sylvester  Hassell,  A.  M.,  President, 
Ethics;  J.  B.  Brewer,  A.  M.,  Mathematics,  Chemistry; 
J.  H.  Foy,  Ancient  and  IModern  Languages;  D.  G.  Gilles- 
pie, Bookkeeping,  Banking;  E.  M.  Nadal,  Mathematics; 
Miss  Mollie  A.  Southall,  Music;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Brewer,  In- 
structor in  Music;  Miss  Bettie  A.  Chandler  and  Mrs.  S.  \'. 
Briggs,  English  Branches;  Miss  Bertha  Tripp,  Drawing, 
Painting. 

The  Graded  School,  which  diverted  patronage  from  Wil- 
son College,  is  not  now  held  in  either  of  the  old  school  ^ 
buildings,  but  in  one  of  its  own.  ^ 

In  1897  Mr.  Joseph  Kinsey,  a  veteran  and  able  teacher, 
moved  his  school  here. 


YADKIN. 


P'ormed  in  1850  from  Surry. 

This  fragment  of  old  Surry  is  distinguished  as  containing 
the  celebrated  Law  School  of  Chief  Justice  Richmond  M. 
Pearson,  who  was  on  the  Superior  Court  bench  twelve 
years  and  then  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  for  thirty 
years,  most  of  the  time  as  Chief  Justice.     I  find  the  first 
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advertisement  of  his  schot)l  in  a  newspaper  01  1842,  when 
he  resided  at  Mocksville.  In  it  he  promises  to  use  the 
method  of  teaching  adopted  by  Chief  Justice  Henderson — 
fannliar  (juestionino-  on  points  of  law.  Jn  1847  he  removed 
to  his  plantation  in  Surry,  now  Yadkin,  named  l)v  him 
Richmond  Hill,  and  there  were  collected  students  from  all 
parts  of  this  and  other  States.  The  total  liumber  who 
received  instruction  from  him  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  seven  hundred,  including  some  of  the  greatest  legal 
lights  in  the  South.  After  his  death,  in  1878,  the  survivors 
of  his  students  erected  a  handsome  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Raleigh. 

YANCEY. 

Formed  in   1833  from   Hurke  and  Buncombe. 

Prof.  Stephen  Adams  was  the  first  noted  teacher  of 
Yancey.  He  began  about  1845,  ^^^d  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  had  a  good  graded  academy  at  BurnsviKe.  After  his 
death  Prof.  J.  E.  Rheim,  of  this  State,  taught  seven  or 
eight  years.     Both  were  graduates  of  good  schools. 

There  never  was  a  chartered  educational  institution  in 
the  county. 
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ADDENDA. 


Since  forwanling;  the  foregoing  paper  to  the  Supenn- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  I  have  received  other  infor- 
mation of  interest. 

r^-om  that  well-posted  anti(|uarian,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Hnf- 
liam,  I  get  tlie  following: 

"Two  brothers,  John  and  Joe  Elliott,  both  Yale  men, 
came  out  from  New  England  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century  and  became  the  pioneers  of  higher  education 
in  the  region  which  borders  the  Neuse  and  extends  south 
to  the  Cape  Fear.  Joe  taught  a  large  school  at  Spring- 
Hill,  Eenoir  County.  It  was  greatly  prosperous  as  late  as 
i8i2-'i3,  and  many  of  his  boys,  among  them  William  D. 
Mosely,  Governor  of  Florida,  went  to  the  University."  *  * 

Dr.  Hufham  further  states  that  John  Elliott's  school  was 
even  superior  to  his  brother's,  situated  in  Duplin  County, 
three  miles  north  of  Faison,  called  Green  Academy.  j\Iaj. 
H.  W.  Flusted,  afterwards  a  lawyer  of  repute,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  taught  here.  The  father  of  Dr.  Hufham, 
Rev.  George  W.  Hufham,  went  from  this  school  to  the 
University.  The  eminent  teacher,  John  Ghost  Elliott, 
mentioned  under  Sampson  County,  was  a  son  of  John 
Elliott,  who  married  a  Cogdale,  a  relative  of  George  E. 
Badger. 

Dr.  Hufham  adds:  "Up  to  1830  there  were  no  Baptist 
schools  in  North  Carolina.  There  were  schools  which  were 
taught  by  Baptists.  There  early  grew  up  a  custom  of 
establishing  schools  near  the  churches.  *  ''"  *  There 
was  such  a  school  in  the  New  England  settlement  at  Sandy 
Creek,  also  among  the  churches  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Yadkin  and  elsewhere.  Flenry  Abbott,  the  most  promi- 
nent Baptist  preacher  of  his  day,  taught  both  before  and 
after  he  eiUercd  ihe  ministrw     Others  did  the  same." 
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DURHAM  COUNTY.— Dr.  S.  B.  \Veeks  gives  me 
some  interesting  points  about  Rev.  John  Cha^-is,  the  Pres- 
byterian negro  preacher  and  teacher.  He  was  born,  free, 
in  Ciranville  County,  about  1763,  a  full-blooded  negro; 
recei\ed  a  classical  education  under  Dr.  Witherspoon  at 
Princeton.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Orange  Presbytery 
in  1805.  Pie  preached  often  to  the  whites  at  Shiloh,  Nut- 
bush  and  Island  churches.  His  language  was  free  from 
negroisms,  and  his  preaching  clear  and  interesting.  He 
was  a  good  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  taugUt  in  Gran- 
ville, west  Wake,  Chatham,  and  perhaps  east  Orange  coun- 
ties. Among-  his  pupils,  besides  Senator  Mangum  and 
Governor  Manly,  were  sons  of  Chief  Justice  Henderson 
and  other  leading  men.  Pie  often  visited  his  former  pupils, 
and  was  received  by  them  with  the  highest  respect.  Dr. 
Weeks  shows  me  some  of  his  letters  to  Senator  Mangum. 
They  prove  that  the  Senator  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and 
are  well  written.  One  of  them,  dated  in  1837,  was  a  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  Petition  for  Emancipation,  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  Abolitionists,  as  injurious  to  the  colored 
race.  Owing  to  the  Nat  Turner  Insurrection  in  1831  the 
General  Assembly  prohibited  preaching  by  negroes.  He 
submitted  and  was  provided  for  by  his  Presbytery.  One 
of  his  sermons  was  published.     He  died  in  1830. 

LENOIR  COUNTY.— Pv  the  kindness  of  the  veteran 
teacher,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston,  I  give  more  particu- 
lar information  about  the  schools  of  Kinston. 

Judge  George  V.  Strong  and  his  brother,  William  A. 
Strong,  were  over  Kinston  Academy  prior  to  the  Civil 
War. 

Kinston  College  began  operation,  in  1882  under  Richard 
H.  Lewis,  M.  D.,  as  President.  He  presided  over  it  until 
1889,  ^vhen  it  ceased  to  be  a  corporation  and  passed  into 
.private  hands,  who  kept  it  until  about  four  years  ago. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  Principal  of  "Kinston  Collegiate  Insti- 

46 
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lute"  from  1877  until  liis  transfer  to  Kinston  College,  in 
1882. 

Kinston  l'"emale  Seminary  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Misses  Patrick. 

Vide  supra,  the  school  of  Mr.  Joseph  Elliott  at  Spring 
Hill. 

M'DO\\'ELL  COUNTY.— Among  the  teachers  of  this 
county  between  1850  and  i860  were  B.  W.  Craig,  J.  W. 
Biddix  and  William  F.  Craig. 

MARTIN  COUNTY.— I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Nannie 
E  .Jones,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  ]\t.  Lovejoy,  for  the  follow- 
ing : 

"Mr.  James  H.  Horner,  afterwards  of  Oxford,  taught 
at  Hamilton,  i848-'50.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Swain, 
of  Washington  County,  and  then  J.  W.  De  Ford,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PITT  COUNTY. — Jefferson  Madison  Lovejoy,  men- 
tioned as  teaching  in  Chatham  and  Wake,  came  from  Ver- 
mont, first  to  Greenville,  and  was  Principal  of  a  school 
there.     Here  he  married  Miss  Virginia  Steptoe. 

WAKE  COUNTY. — A  recent  most  interesting  address 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Skinner  recalls  to  my  mind  that 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Meredith,  the  eminent  founder  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder,  was,  in  1848  and  for  some  years  subse- 
quently, the  Principal  of  a  female  school  in  Raleigh. 

WARREN  COUNTY.— Among  the  head-masters  of 
Warrenton  Male  Academy  about  i825-'30  was  Rev.  James 
H.  Otey,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  and  then  Rev. 
George  W.  Freeman,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 
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EARLY  LEGISLATION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  include  in  the  following  few  pages  some  of  the  acts 
pertaining  to  public  education.  These  acts  furnish  very  in- 
teresting reading  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  educa- 
tional history. 

ENACTED  BY  A  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  BEGUN 
AND  HELD  AT  RALEIGH,  ON  THE  TWENTY- 
FIRST  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF 
OUR  LORD  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED 
AND  TWENTY-FIVE,  AND  IN  THE  FORTY- 
NINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE 
S.VID  STATE. 

1825. 

.\X  ACT  TO  CREATE  A  FUND  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority 
of  the  same : 

That  a  fund  for  the  support  of  common  and  convenient 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  several  counties  of 
this  State,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated,  consist- 
ing of  the  dividends  arising  from  the  stock  now  held,  and 
which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State  in  the  Banks 
of  Newbern  and  Cape  Fear,  and  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  pledged  and  set  apart  for  internal  improvement;  the 
dividend  arising  from  stock  which  is  owned  by  the  State 
in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  Roanoke  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Creek  Canal 
Company ;  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  licenses  to  the  retail- 
ers of  spiritous  liquors  and  auctioneers:  the  unexpended 
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balance  of  the  Agricultural  fund,  wihch,  by  the  act  of  the 
Legislature,  is  directed  to  be  paid  into  the  Public  Treas- 
ury ;  all  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands, 
(excepting  the  Cherokee  lands;)  the  sum  of  twenty  one 
thousand  and  ninety  dollars,  which  was  paid  by  this  State 
to  certain  Cherokee  Indians,  for  reservations  to  land  secur- 
ed to  them  by  treaty,  when  the  said  sum  shall  be  received 
from  the  United  States  by  this  State;  and  of  all  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  in  this  State;  together 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter 
find  it  convenient  to  appropriate  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  IL  Be  it  further  enacted:  That  all  sums  of  money 
which  have  accrued  since  the  first  day  of  November  last, 
or  wdiich  may  hereafter  accrue  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and 
ihe  same  is  hereby  vested  in  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  State,  for  the  time  being;  and  they  and  their 
successors  in  office  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corpor- 
ate and  politic,  under  the  name  of  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Literary  Fund,  with  power  to  sue,  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  to  hold  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  sell,  dispose  of,  or  improve  the  same,  to 
efifect  the  purpose  of  promoting  learning  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  The  Governor  shall  be  President  of  the 
Board,  and  any  three  of  the  Directors  shall  constitute  a 
(juorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  relative  to  the  said 
fund ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  a  President  for  the  time  of  such  ab- 
sence. They  shall  cause  to  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State  a  regular  account  of  all  such  sums  of  money  as 
may  belong  to  the  said  fund,  the  manner  in  which  the  same 
has  been  applied  and  vested,  and  they  shall  make  an  annual 
report  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improx-enient  of  the  same,  as  .o  them  shall 
seem  expedient. 
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Sec.  III.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  fund  hereby  created  are  authoribed  to  vest 
any  part  or  whole  of  the  said  fund,  in  the  stock  of  any  of 
the  Banks  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
stock  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  at  all 
times  to  change,  alter  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  of  any 
real  and  personal  estate  belonging  to  the  said  fund,  in  such 
manner,  and  upon  such  terms,  as  may,  in  their  opinion,  be 
best  calculated  to  improve  the  value  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  ena-cted.  That  the  fund  hereby  creat- 
ed shall  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of  such  children  as  it 
may  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  Legislature  to 
instruct  in  the  common  principles  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic ;  and  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Legisla- 
ture,  the  said  fund  shall  have  sufficiently  acc.imulated,  the 
l)roceeds  thereof  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  coun- 
ties, in  proportion  to  the  free  white  population  of  each,  to 
Ije  managed  and  applied  in  such  w^ay  as  the  Legislature 
shall  hereafter  authorize  and  direct. 

ACTS— 1830  AND  1831. 

AN  ACT  TO  RAISE  A  FUND  TO  ESTALISH 
FREE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  JOHN- 
STON. AND  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  THEREOF. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same : 

That  the  Coimty  Coiu't  of  Johnston  county  may,  at  the 
first  coiu"t  which  shall  be  held  after  the  first  clay  of  May 
next,  and  annually  thereafter,  at  least  ten  justices  of  the 
peace  being  present,  lay  a  tax,  and  cause  it  to  be  levied  on 
all  the  property  in  said  county  which  is  liable  to  be  taxed 
for  State  or  county  purposes,  equal  to  not  more  than 
twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  whole  amount  of 
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State  and  county  and  parish  taxes  levied  in  said  county, 
which  shall  be  collected,  held  and  used  as  a  school  fund  for 
said  countv  of  Johnston,  according  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions hereinafter  prescribed. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  other  collecting 
officer  of  said  county  to  collect  and  account  for  the  said 
taxes,  under  the  directions  of  the  county  couu,  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  by  law  created  for  collecting- 
other  taxes  in  said  county,  and  he  may  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  to  the  chairman  of  said  court,  in  the  penal  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  collecting 
and  accounting  for  said  taxes. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  to 
take  and  receive  from  the  sheriff  the  taxes  aforesaid,  who 
shall  keep  an  account  thereof,  and  hold  the  said  monies  in 
his  office  subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  hereinafter  authorized  to  manage  the  said 
fund,  and  the  clerk  shall  give  a  bond  with  security,  in  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  conditioned  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  ana  the  honest 
accounting  for  the  funds  aforesaid. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  county  court  aforesaid  shall  cause  an  election  to 
be  held  for  one  trustee  in  each  Captain's  district  in  said 
county,  each  district  electing  its  own  trustee,  of  which  elec- 
tion public  notice  shall  be  given,  and  in  the  said  election 
each  free  white  man  who  is  taxed  under  this  law  shall  have 
one  vote,  and  the  said  trustees  shall  constitute  a  board,  and 
hold  their  appointments  for  two  years  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  said  board  shall  be  styled :  "The  Trus- 
tees of  the  Central  County  School  of  Johnston  County." 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  election  of  trustees  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
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places  as  the  county  court  shall  direct,  within  six  months 
after  the  period  when  the  tax  is  laid  by  this  act  shall  fall 
due,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  the  said  trustees,  after 
their  appointment,  shall  l)e  notified  thereof  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  County  Court,  and  shall,  within  20  days  thereafter,  as- 
semble, at  Smithfield,  and  appoint  one  of  their  body  Presi- 
dent, another  Secretar}^  and  give  notice  by  advertisement 
of  their  proceedings,  so  that  the  citizens  may  know  who 
the  said  President  and  trustees  are. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  make 
rules  and  orders  for  their  own  government,  and  compel  the 
obedience  and  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  board  by 
fines,  to  be  by  them  fixed,  and  which  fines  shall  be  recover- 
able bv  a  warrant  before  any  magistrate,  in  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of-  the  county  court  and  his  successor  in  otlfice.  and 
when  collected  go  to  increase  the  school  fund  aforesaid. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  said  trustees  shall,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with 
the  fund  aforesaid,  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  school  house 
or  school  houses  in  said  county  for  the  education  of  youths, 
with  a  farm  attached,  if  thought  advisable,  and  the  same 
shall  be  the  principal  or  central  school  of  said  county,  but 
the  selection  of  said  site  shall  be  approved  by  the  county 
court  before  the  same  is  purchased  and  approved,  and  the 
title  of  the  said  site  and  the  land  attached  to  it  shall  be 
made  to  tlie  clerk  of  the  county  court,  and  his  sucessor  in 
office,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  trustees  aforesaid,  and  the 
purposes  declared  in  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  trustees  aforesaid  shall  have  power  to  select  from  the 
several  districts  in  said  county,  always  having  the  same 
number  from  each  district,  poor  and  indigent  male  children, 
who  shall  be  educated  at  said  school  in  the  English  lan- 
guage only,  and  such  indigent  children  shall  be  boarded 
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tos^elher  and  clothed  out  of  the  said  fund  during  the  time 
of  their  attendance  at  said  school,  free  from  any  charge, 
and  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  require,  under 
such  rules  as  they  may  prescribe,  of  any  person  taught  at 
said  school,  that  he  shall  teach  others  either  in  his  trade  or 
his  books  in  said  school,  or  other  free  schooL  to  be  organ- 
ized in  said  county,  until  he  shall  come  to  the  age  of  21 
>  ears  ;  or  they  may  require  of  him,  if  they  think  it  best,  after 
he  has  been  educated  as  aforesaid,  to  aid  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm  aforesaid,  for  the  time  aforesaid,  and  no  child 
whose  father  is  living  shall  be  admitted  in  said  school,  un- 
less his  father  will  in  writing  under  seal  agree  to  submit, 
and  cause  his  son  to  submit,  to  such  regulations,  which 
agreement  shall  be  made  with  the  trustees  aforesaid  and 
entered  into  by  a  deed  executed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County 
Court  aforesaid  and  his  successor  in  oflfice,  in  trust  for  the 
board  aforesaid,  and  no  orphan  child  shall  be  admitted  in 
said  school  unless  he  shall  have  been  bound  as  an  appren- 
tice to  said  trustees  and  their  successors  by  the  County 
Court,  and  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  are  here- 
by declared  to  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  have  appren- 
tices bound  to  them,  provided  always,  that  the  said  trustees 
shall  furnish  the  said  child  during  the  term  of  service  afore- 
said his  necessary  clothes  and  board;  and  provided,  further, 
that  they  may  allow  the  parents,  guardians  or  friends  of 
said  child  to  pay  to  the  fund  aforesaid  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  education  of  said  child  aforesaid,  and 
therfeby  release  from  him  the  obligation  aforesaid,  which 
compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  a  majority  of  said  trustees 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  said  trustees  shall  have  power  and  authority,  with 
the  fund  aforesaid,  to  employ  a  teacher  of  said  school  and 
some  competent  person  to  manage  the  farm  attached  to  it, 
upon  such  terms  that  they  may  be  able  to  agree  on.  and 
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they  shall  report  in  writing  every  six  months  to  the  County 
Court  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  school,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  scholars  by  name,  and  render  with  said  re- 

i  port    an    account    of    the    funds    of    the    disbursements 

!  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  said  trustees  may  have  power  and  authority  to 
admit  in  said  school  other  students,  not  exceeding  10,  until 

I  the  fund  shall  be  m  a  condition  to  warrant  an  entire  exclu- 
sion of  all  but  the  free  scholars,  and  the  rates  of  tuition  and 
board  of  said  scholars  shall  be  uniform,  but  in  no  case 

.  shall  any  scholar  who  pays  tuition  be  admitted  over  the 
age  of  thirteen  years. 

Sec.  II.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  authority  aforesaid, 
That  when  the  fund  by  this  act  created  will  justify,  and  the 
interest  of  the  school  require  it,  the  trustees  aforesaid  may 

■  employ  one  or  more  artificers  as  instructors  of  the  youth 
.  belonging  to  said  school,  and  prescribe  rules  for  the  gov- 
;  ernment  both  of  the  boys  and  master. 

■  Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That  the  trustees  aforesaid  may  make  such  allowance  as 

j  they  may  think  reasonable  to  the  Clerk  of  the  County 

:  Court  for  acting  as  their  treasurer,  and  the  Clerk  shall  be 

i  entitled  to  no  other  compensation  for  his  services,  and  he 

shall  be  entitled  to  no  fees  for  apprentices  bound  to  said 

trustees. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authorities  afore- 
said. That  the  President  of  said  Central  School  shall  have 
full  power  to  call  said  board  of  trustees  together  when- 
of  whom,  exclusive  of  the  President,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  in  all  things  except 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  and  in  that  case  it  shall 
require  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 
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The  loliowiiig  IS  iiueresting  to  the  children  ot  the 
present  generation: 

ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE   1830-1831— CHAP- 
TER SIX. 

An  act  to  prevent  atl  persons  from  teaching  slaves  to 
read  or  write,  the  use  of  figures  excepted. 

Whereas,  the  teaching  of  slaves  to  read  and  write  has 
a  tendency  to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  their  ^nmds,  and  to 
produce  insurrection  and  rebehion,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  citizen  of  this  State: 

Therefore,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  it  is  hereby  enacied  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same, 

That  any  free  person,  who  shall  hereafter  teach  or  at- 
tempt to  teach  any  slave  within  this  State  to  read  and 
write,  the  use  of  figures  excepted,  or  shall  give  or  sell  to 
such  slave  or  slaves  any  books  or  pamphlets,  shall  be  liable 
to  indictment  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  State  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  and  upon  conviction,  shall,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  if  a  white  man  or  woman,  be  fined  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned,  and  if  a  free  person  of  color,  shall 
be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes,  nor  less  than 
twenty  lashes. 

2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  slave  shall  hereaf- 
ter teach,  or  attempt  to  teach,  any  other  slave  to  read  or 
write,  the  use  of  figures  excepted,  he  or  she  may  be  car- 
ried before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  oit  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  sentenced  to  receive  thirty  nine  lashes  on 
his  or  her  bare  back. 

3.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  and  the  justices  of  the  county  courts  shall  give  this 
act  in  charge  to  the  grand  jurors  of  their  respective 
counties. 
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PART   II. 

Stale  Colleges  and  Instliutions, 

Denominational  Colleges, 
High  Schools  and  Academies 

OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  respective  schools 
of  the  State  : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  anxious  that  the  next  biennial  report  that  is  sent  out 
from  this  office  shall  show,  not  only  what  North  Carolina  is  doing  in  the 
public  schools  and  State  institutions,  but  also  shall  show  what  our  de- 
nominational colleges  and  high  schools  are  doing — the  academies,  private 
schools,  and  in  fact,  want  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  vState  to  be 
represented  in  this  report. 

In  order  to  do  this,  a  considerable  extra  expense  will  be  incurred,  and 
in  order  to  meet  this  expense,  I  have  decided  to  offer  space  in  this  report 
at  exactly  what  it  will  cost  the  State  to  print  it. 

We  want  a  short,  concise  history  of  the  various  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges,  and  an  outline  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done.  Do 
not  mention  what  you  expect  to  do.  I  hope  you  will  do  greater  things 
in  the  future,  but  want  this  report  to  show  what  is  being  done  now. 

Would  be  glad  to  have  a  cut  of  your  building  and  faculty  to  publish. 

The  State  Printer  estimates  tiie  cost  to  be  about  I1.50  per  page. 

This  is  a  very  reasonable  expense  to  the  schools,  and  will  do  them  a 
great  deal  of  good  as  well  as  the  State. 

This  report  will  be  sent  to  every  State  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
distributed  throughout  North  Carolina. 

I  expect  to  have  a  brief  general  history  of  the  work  done  by  the  de- 
nominational colleges,  and  especially  what  the  academies  did  for  us  as  a 
State  in  early  years. 

I  hope  you  will  give   this  matter  your  careful  consideration. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible,  also  designate  how  much 
space  you  will  want. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  MEBANE, 
Superinfendcut  Public  Instructio7i. 

In  the  great  struggles  that  have  been  made  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  North  Carolina,  the  denominational  col- 
leges, high  schools  and  academies,  have  done  a  great  work,, 
and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  recognize  these  institutions  in 
making  up  our  educational  history.  In  fact,  had  it  not 
been  for  these  voluntary  institutions,  we  would  have  had 
no  educational  advantages  during  all  the  years  previous  to 
the  establishing  of  the  University  of  our  State.     Also  had 
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it  not  been  for  these  institutions  since  the  establishing  of 
the  University,  many  thousands  of  the  best  and  most  intel- 
ligent citizens  of  North  Carolin,  who  have  been  a  blessing 
to  the  State  as  well  as  the  church,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  go  through  life  with  all  the  burdens  and  disad. 
vantages  to  which  ignorant  people  are  always  subject. 

The  writer  himself  would  as  soon  think  of  forgetting  his 
own  parents,  as  to  think  of  not  honoring  such  institutions, 
because  had  it  not  been  for  these  he  would  have  been 
among  those  who  would  have  been  compelled  to  grovel  in 
darkness,  along  with  thousands  of  others. 

The  writer  rejoices  over  what  the  Univeri^ity  and  State 
institutions  have  done  and  are  doing,  that  the  work  of  the 
University  and  its  influence  are  felt  to-day  as  never  before 
within  the  borders  of  our  State,  as  well  as  without  the  State. 
Long  may  this  Historic  Institution  continue  to  grow  in  use- 
fulness and  power  for  the  good  of  our  State.  The  writer 
rejoices  none  the  less  over  what  these  voluntary  institu- 
tions have  done  and  are  doing,  for  our  citizeship,  doing  this, 
too,  without  the  aid  of  the  strong  arm    of  the  State. 

All  these  heroic  men  and  institutions  have  asked  of  the 
State  has  been  the  privilege  to  work,  and   I   am   proud  toj 
say,  they  have  done  this  work  right   well.     I   express  tO' 
these  men  and  their   work  the  sincere  gratitude   of  thou, 
sands  of  worthy  young  men  and  young  women  of  this  State. 

I  have  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  and  a 
deeper  sympathy  among  the  State  institutions  and  the  pri-, 
vate  and  denominational  institutions. 

The  hig-her  institutions  of  the  State  can  never  educate 
the  masses  of  our  people,  neither  can  the  private  higher  in- 
stitutions. Both  of  these  classes  of  institutions  should  feel 
a  deeper  interest  in,  not  only  each  other's  welfare,  but  es. 
pecially  should  they  feel  a  common  interest  in  the  public 
schools. 

What  a  field  for  educational  labor,  what  a  gathering  into 
the  collegs  of  the  State  and  the    private   institutions,  when 
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that  long  looked-for  glad  day  comes,  that  each  child  will  re- 
ceive practical  public  school  education;then  will  our  colleges 
be  full  to  overflowing;  then,  indeed,  will  we  have  to  tear 
down  our  college  rooms  and  private  school  houses  and 
build  greater  ones. 

The   Presidents  of  the  respective  institutions  represented 
in  these  pages  prepared  these  sketches  at  my  request. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Oct.  lo,  1898. 
Hon.    C.  H.  Mt'bauc^    Siipcriiitendent  Public  Inxlrtiction^ 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  submit  a  report  of  the  equip- 
ment, enrolhnent,  and  condition  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  In  obedience  to  a  mandate  of  the  State  Consti- 
tution, the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  ago.  At  seven  different  epochs 
the  people  in  Convention  or  by  Charter  have  imposed  upon 
the  General  Assembly  the  duty  to  support  and  maintain 
this  University.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
University  established  by  legislative  action  in  the  South, 
and  the  second  in  the  American  Union, 

The  present  Constitution,  Article  9,  section  6,  says: 
"The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  election  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom, 
when  chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  fran- 
chises and  endowments  thereof,  in  anywise  granted  to  or 
conferred  upon  the  Trustees  of  said  University,  and  the  ( ien- 
eral  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws  and  regu- 
lations, from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  exped- 
ient for  the  iiKiintenaiicc  and  management  of  said  Univer- 
sity." 

During  these  years  the  University  has  rendered  noble 
public  service  to  this  State  and  to  the  entire  South.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  University  of  any  other 
Southern  vState  contains  such  a  distinguished  roll  of 
alumni,  including :  One  President  of  the  Ignited  States, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  eight  Cabinet  Officers,  six  Ministers 
to  Foreign  Courts,  twenty  United  States  and  Confederate 
State  Senators,  eighteen  Governors  of  vStates,  twenty-two 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sixteen  Generals,  four  Bis- 
hops,  twenty  College   President's,   fifty-nine  Professors  in 
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Colleges  and  Universities,  and  many  iiseful  citizens  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  sons  of  the  University 
have  been  prominent  in  every  movement  for  Public  Schools, 
in  scientific  agriculture,  for  industrial  development,  medi- 
cine, higher  education  and  justice,  and  that  their  influence 
has  stimulated  the  growth  of  all  other  Colleges  in  the 
State.  "The  University  is  not  a  separate  isolated  institu- 
tion, but  belongs  to  the  State,  in  the  sense  that  the  Capitol 
does  or  the  Supreme  Court  building.  Relying  upon  the 
promise  of  the  State  to  maintain  and  support  the  Univer- 
sity, various  citizens  have  from  time  to  time  given  money 
and  land,  to  be  used  on  trust  forever  for  the  purposes  of 
the  University.  The  property  of  the  University  includes 
six  hundred  acres  of  land,  fifteen  buildings,  a  library  of 
thirty  thousand  volumes  and  ten  thousand  pamphlets, 
valuable  scientific  apparatus  and  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  invested  funds.  The  valuation  of  this 
property  is  about  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  University  comprises  the  following  departments : 

The  College  for  Undergraduates. 

The  University  or  Graduate  School. 

The  Law  School. 

The  Medical  School. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

In  the  College  Department  there  are  three  general 
courses  of  .'■tudy,  leading  to  the  following  degrees  :  Bache- 
lor or  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  Bachelor  of 
Science.  These  courses  furnish  a  broad  foundation  for 
liberal  culture  and  require  ordinarily  four  years  to  com- 
plete them.  The  following  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Col- 
lege Department : 
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1.  Greek  Language  and  Literature S  Courses 

2.  Latin  Language  and  Literature 14  " 

3.  Classical  Philology 3  " 

4.  German  Language  and  Literature   3  " 

5.  French  Language  and  Literature 3 

6.  English  Language  and  Literature .14  " 

7.  Philosophy ■  5 

8.  History  and  Hi--torical  Research   7 

9.  Political  and  Social  Science 4  " 

10.  Political  Economy    2 

1 1 .  Mathematics ,  4 

12.  Drawing  and  Surveying 2 

13.  Physics 2 

14.  Chemistry  9 

15.  Biology  .  6 

16.  Geology  ■'^ 

17.  Pedagogy     '> 

18.  Spanish  Language 2 

105  Courses 

The  Graduate  School  offers  special  advanced  instruction 
in  a  total  of  seventy-five  courses.  This  instruction  leads  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philo-ophy,  Master 
of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  con- 
ducted by  experienced  professors,  and  give  the  most  ad- 
vanced training  leading  to  those  professions. 

I .  Law  School  — The  Law  School  provides  two  courses 
of  study,  each  extending  over  a  period  of  one  college  year. 
Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  text-books,  lectures,  the 
study  of  leading  cases,  and  moot  courts.  Special  lectures 
are  given  by  the  resident  instructors  and  by  members  of 
the  bar  on  such  subjects  as  have  been  greatly  modified  by 
our  statutes  or  by  the  development    of  our  civilization. 

During  the  summer  two  classes  in  law  are  conducted  by 
Professors  Manning  and  Biggs.  The  text-books  used  are 
the  same  with  those  required  in  Course  i. 

The  summer  session  begins  on  the  first  day  of  July  and 
ends  on  the  Thursday  before  the  last  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber. 
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The  fee  for  admission  into  either  class  is  thirty  dollars 
for  tuition,  and  three  dollars  for  registration  ;  for  admission 
into  both  classes,  sixty  dollars  for  tuition  and  three  dollars 
for  registration. 

2.  Mkdic.\l  School. — The  Medical  School  provides  two 
courses  of  study,  for  which  are  claimed  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  good  equipment  and  small  classes.  Each  stu- 
dent has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  various  demonstra- 
tions and  experiments,  and  receives  direct  personal  instruc- 
tion. 

Special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  anatomical  instruction,  and 
an  abundaace  of  dis.secting  material  is  provided.  The  two 
years'  course  here  is  accepted  as  equivalent  of  two  years 
work  in  the  best  Northern  colleges. 

3.  School  of  Ph.\rmacy. — The  School  of  Pharmacy 
offers  instruction  covering  a  period  of  two  college  years. 
The  laboratory  equipment  for  this  instruction  is  admirable, 
and  a  certificate  of  the  school  will  enable  the  receipient  to 
receive  license  with  very  little  difficulty. 

4.  Summer  School. — The  University  also  maintains  a 
summer  .^^chool  for  four  weeks  in  June  and  July,  for  the 
benefit  of  tea:hers  and  others  who  are  unable  to  attend  its 
regular  sessi  ^ns.  Instruction  is  given  in  all  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  common  schools,  and  to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
besides  careful  work  in  the  ancient  and  m  )dern  languages. 
A  faculty  of  twenty-five  teachers  give  instruction  in  this 
school. 

The  faculty  of  the  Univtrsity  con>is'.*i  of  the  Piesident 
and  nintteen  full  Professors,  five  Instructors,  six  assistants 
and  five  officers.  These  Professors  and  Instructors  are  men 
of  Christian  character,  and  were  trained  in  the  best  Uni- 
versities of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  They  are  rich  in 
culture  and  devotion  to  their  duty. 
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Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  D,  C.   L., 
President  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 

Ph.  B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1882  ;  D.  C.  L.,  Univ.  of  the  South  1896;  Supt. 
City  Schools,  18S5-89;  State  Institute  Conductor,  1889  92;  Professor  of 
History  State  Normal  College,  1892-93  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of 
N.  C,  1893-96;  President,  1896. 

Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  LL.   D., 

Alnnini  Professor  of  Hisiory 

A.  B  ,  Univ.  of  N.  C.  1849  ;  A.  M.,  1S52;  LL  D  ,  Davidson  College, 
1879;  Tutor  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1850-54;  State  Treasurer  1866-68;  I'niversity 
Trustee,  1862-68,  1874-98;  President  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1876-91;  Professor, 
1891. 

Francis  Preston   Venablk,  Ph.  D., 
Smith    Professor  of  General  and   Analytical   Chcniistry. 

Universities  of  Virginia,  1874-79;  Bouv  1S80;  Gottingen,  1S81;  Berlin,, 
1889;  Ph.  D.,  Gottingen  1881;  University  High  School,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  1877-78;  Professor  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1880. 

Joseph  Austin   Holinies,  S.  B., 

Cornell  University,  1876-80;  Prof.  Natural  History,  I'niv.  of  N.  C, 
1881;  vState  Geologi.st  189 — . 

Joshua  Walker  Gore,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Physics. 

Richmond  College  1871-73;  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1873-75  ;  C.  P".,  1875  ; 
Fellow  Johns  Hopkins,  1876-78  ;  Professor  South  Western  Baptist  I'niv., 
1878-81;  Assistant  l^niv.  of  Virginia,  1881-82;  Professor  Univ.  of  N.  C, 
1882. 

John  Manning,   LL,  D., 
Professor  of  Imzv. 
A.  B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C.,.i8so;  A.  M.,  1854;  LL.  D.,  1S83  ;  nienil)er  41st 
Congress  ;  Commission  to  codify  Statute  Law   1883  ;  Professor   Univ.  of 
N.  C,  188 1. 

Thomas  Hume,  D.  D.  LL    D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Lamruage  and  Literature. 

A.  B.,  and  A.  M.,  Richmond  College,  Univ,  of  Virginia  ;  D.  D.,  Rich- 
mond College  ;  LL.  D.,  Wake  Poorest  College  ;  Professor  Univ.  of  N.  C, 
1885. 
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Walter  Dallam  Toy,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

M.  A.,  I'uiv.  of  Virginia,  1882;  Univ.  of  Leipsic,  1882  83;  Berlin,  1S83-84; 
La  Sorboune  and  College  dc  France,  1885  ;  Professor  I'niv.  of  N.  C,  K-85. 

Eben  Alexander.   Ph.  D.  LL.   D., 
Professor  of  tJie  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

A.  B,  Yale  1873;  Ph.  D.,  Maryville  1886;  LL.  D.,  Univ.  of  N.  C, 
1893;  Instructor  Univ.  of  Tenn.,  1873-77;  Professor  1877-S6  ;  Professor 
Univ.  of  N.  C,  1886;  U.  8   Minister  to  Greece  1893-97. 

William  Coin,  C.  E., 
Professor  of  Mathematics . 

N.  C.  Military  and  Polytechnic  Academy,  1866;  Civil  Engineer  1866-74 
Professor  Carolina  Military  Institute,  1874  80  ;  Professor  S.  C.  Militarj- 
Academ3\  18S2  89  ;  Professor  Univ.  of  North  Carolina,  188-,. 

Richard  Henry  Whitehead,  A.  B.,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest,  886;  M.  D.,  Univ.  of  Virginia,  1887;  Graduate 
Student,  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  New  York  ;  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  Univ   of  Virginia,  1881-89;  Professor  Univ.   of  N.   C,  1890. 

Henry  Horace  Williams,  A.  j\I.,  B   D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1883  ;  B.  D.,  Yale  Univ.,  1888  ;  Graduate 
Student,  Harvard  Univ.,  18S8-90  ;  Williams  F'ellow,  1889;  Professor, 
Trinity  College,  18S4  ;  Profes.'.or,  Univ    of  N.  C,  1890. 

Henry  Van  Peters  WiLvSon,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Biology. 

A,  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1883  ;  Ph.  D.,  1888  ;  Bruce  Fellow.  1858-89; 
Assistant  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  188990;  Professur  Univ.  of  N.  C, 
1S91. 

Karl  Pomeroy  Harrington,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 

A.  B.,  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1S82  ;  A.  M.,  1885  ;  graduate  Student,  Wesleyaa 
Univ.,  1882  ;  Univ.  Berlin,  1887  89  ;  Yale  Univ.,  1890-91  ;  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  1889  ;    Tutor  Wesleyan  Univ.,   1S89-91  ;  Professor,  Univ.  of  N.  C  . 
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Collier  Cobb,  A.  AI., 
Professor  of  Geology. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  I'niversity,  1S89 ;  A.  M.,  1894;  Assistant,  Harvard 
University,  188S90;  Instructor,  M.  I.  T.,  1890-92;  Lecturer,  Boston 
Univervity,  i89r-9i  ;  Assistant  U.  S.  Geological  Survej-,  18S6-92  ;  Pro- 
fessor I'niv.  of  N.  C,  1892. 

Charles  Baskekxille,  Ph.  D., 
Associale  Profrssor  of  Chemistry. 

B.  vS.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1892  ;  Ph.  D.,  1895;  Gradute Student,  Vanderbilt 
Univ.  and  Univ.  of  Berlin;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Univ.  of  X.  C, 
1891-93  ;  Instructor  1893-94;  Associate  Professor,  1894. 

Charles  Staples  Mangum,  A.  B.,  AI.  D., 
Professor  of  P/iysiolooy  and  Materia  Medica. 

A.  B.,  Univ.  of  X.  C,  1891  ;  M.  D.,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1894; 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  1894  95  ;  Professor,  Univ.  of  N.  C, 
1896. 

Edward  Vernon  Howell,  A.  B.,  Ph.  G. 
Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

A.  B.,  Wake  Forest  College,  1892  ;  Ph.  G..  Phil.  College  of  Pharmacy, 
1894  ;  Professor  L'niv.  of  N.  C,  1897. 

Henry  Farrar  Linscott,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 

k.  B.,  Boarding  College,  1S92  ;  A.  M.,  1893  ;  Fellow  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
1893-95;  Ph.  D.,  1895;  Instructor,  Brown  Univ.,  1895-96;  Instructor, 
Univ.  of  X.  C,  1896-97  ;  Associate  Professor,  1897. 

Marcus  Cicero  Stephens  Noble. 
Professor  of  Pedagogy 

Davidson  College,  1875-76;  I'niv.  of  X.  C,  1877-79;  Commandant 
Bingham  School,  1879-82;  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Wilmington, 
1882-98  ;  Professor  Univ.  of  X.  C,  1898, 

Ja.mes  Crawford  Bi(;gs,  Ph.   B., 
Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Ph.  B.,  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1893  ;  University  Law  School  1893-94;  Profes- 
sor St.  Albans  1893;  Mayor  of  Oxford,  X.  C,  1S97  and  '98  ;  Associate 
Prosessor  Univ.  of  N.  C,  1898. 
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Samuel  May,  A.  B., 
Instrtictor  in  Modern  Lanfyuaoes. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University  i8!)6  ;  Instructor  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1896. 

WiLLL\M  Cunningham  Smith,  Ph.  B., 
Instructor  in  Ens!;lis]i. 

Ph.  B.,  L^niversity  of  North  Carolina  1896  ;  Student  Harvard  Univer- 
sit}',  1S97  ;  Instructor  University  of  N.  C  ,  1896. 

Archibald  Henderson,  A.   B., 
Instriic  or  in  Mathematics. 
A.  B  ,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1895  ;  Instructor,  189S. 

James  William  Calder. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Cn/iurc. 

Student  in  G)mnapium  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and 
Davidson  College,  i8g8;  Junior  Director  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Gymnasium ; 
Director  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Davidson  College. 

The  total  fall  registration,  less  duplicate.^,  up  to  No- 
vember ist,  1898,  in  all  departments,  is  six  hundred  and 
fifteen,  sub-divided  as  follows:  CoUegt,  349;  Law,  71; 
INIedicine,  41  ;  Pharmacy,  19,  and  Summer  School,  147. 
This  is  the  largest  enrollment  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  this  time,  exclusive  of  the  Summer  School.  The 
Senior  Class  numbers  fifty-seven  members,  an  increase  of 
fifty  per  cent,  over  last  year.  The  number  of  counties 
represented  in  North  Carolina  is  eighty-three,  and  the 
number  of  Slates  of  the  Union,  fourteen,  inchiding  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  counties  sending-  the  largest 
delegations  are  as  follows  :  Orange,  Forsyth,  Mecklenburg, 
Guilford,  Wake,  New  Hanover,  Cabarrus,  Richmond,  Cum- 
berland, Wayne,  Halifax,  Rowan,  Johnston,  Durham, 
Buncombe,  Anson,  Wilson  and  Iredell.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  may  be  said  that,  between  the  Virgina  line  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  University  ranks  first  in  numbers  and 
achievements,  and  it  does  this  on  less  money  than  any 
Southern  University. 
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The  total  registration  for  the  last  academic  year,  fall  and 
spring,  in  all  departments,  including  the  Summer  School, 
was  six  hundred  and  ninety.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
thirteen  hundred  and  eleven  young  men  have  received  in- 
struction at  the  University  in  the  last  year  and  a  half.  No 
American  University,  with  the  same  means  at  its  disposal, 
can  exhibit  a  piouder  record  of  public  service 

The  constant  aim  of  the  University  has  been  to  reach 
the  people  and  to  serve  them.  During  the  past  two  years 
it  has  loaned  nearly  six  thousand  dollars  from  the  Deems 
Fund,  thereby  aiding  eighty  men.  The  Deems  Fund  is 
the  bequest  of  Charles  F.  Deems  and  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  it  has  aided  nearly  one  thou- 
sand young  men  by  loans  and  scholarships.  The  Univer- 
sity is  now  giving  frte  tuition  to  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students  under  the  operation  of  State  laws  and  by  pri- 
vate philanthrophy.  Nine-tenths  of  these  men  could  not 
otherwise  be  educated.  Over  one-half  of  the  students  are 
the  sons  of  farmers  and  two-thirds  of  them  are  here  as  the 
result  of  some  sacrifice.  Nearly  one-third  are  supporting 
themselves  by  money  which  they  have  earned  or  borrowed. 
Seventy-five  or  eighty  students  are  boarding  themselves  by 
labor,  waiting  upon  their  fellow-students  in  Commons  Hall 
and  at  private  clubs  ;  managing  boarding  clubs,  setting  type, 
working  in  laboratories,  serving  as  stenographers  and  type- 
writers, selling  books  and  clothing,  giving  private  instruc- 
tion  to  other  students,  teaching  classes  in  the  village,  clerk- 
ing in  the  stores  and  doing  many  other  kinds  of  work.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  University,  by  its  loan 
funds,  scholar>hips  and  opportunities  for  labor  makes  it 
possible  for  any  worthy  boy,  however  poor,  to  obtain  in 
North  Carolina  as  good  an  education  as  rich  boys  obtain 
elsewhere. 

The  University  has  well  appointed  laboratories  in  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Pharmacy 
and  Bacteriology.     The  equipment  of  apparatus  and  sup- 
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plies  for  lecture  and  experimental  work  is  excellent,  and 
every  facility  is  offered  for  thorough  instruction  in  all 
scientific  subjects. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Literary  Societies  offer  facilities  for  practice  in  de- 
bate, oratory,  declamation  and  essay  writing-.  Each  So- 
ciety owns  a  large,  well  furnished  hall,  the  walls  of  which 
are  hung  with  oil  portraits  of  illustrious  members. 

The  Societies  for  special  culture,  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Shak- 
spere  Club  offer  unusual  facilities  for  oiiginal  research  and 
study. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  meets  four 
times  each  week.     It  is  active  and  useful. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  is  located  at  the 
University.  It  has  some  valuable  historical  material.  Its 
work  is  open  to  all  students. 

Through  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Baker  a 
Commons  hall  has  been  established  where  wholesome,  well, 
prepared  food  is  served  in  a  handsome  dinning-room. 
Good  food  may  be  had  for  eight  dollars  a  month.  The 
students  wait  upon  the  table  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
institution,  and  it  has  proven  a  great  help  for  the  physi- 
cal as  well  as  the  financial  well-being  of  the  students.  The 
income  of  certain  bequests  of  the  University  affords  seventy- 
eight  scholarships.  Free  tuition  is  given  in  the  college  to 
sons  of  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry,  to  young 
men  under  bodily  infirmity,  to  public  school  teachers  and 
those  who  intend  to  teach. 

NECESSARY    EXPENSES. 

The  necessary  expenses  at  the  University  are  very  mod- 
erate. It  is  believed  that  no  other  similar  institution  in 
the  United  States  offers  equal  advantages  at  so  small  a  cost. 

The  dues  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  two 
terms  are  as  follows  : 
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Tuition .    .  . $30.00 

Annual  fee 5-oo 

Medical  and  Infirmary  fee 3.00 

Gymnasium  fee 1.25 

Library  fee •- 2.00 

$41.25 

MORALITY    AND    RELIGION. 

The  University  recognizes  religion  and  morality  as  the 
basis  of  character.  Daily  morning  prayers  are  held  in 
Gerard  Hall.  All  students  are  required  to  be  present, 
unless  excused  by  special  recjuest  of  parents. 

Regular  services  are  held  in  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  churches  twice  a  week  and 
oftener.  Bible  classes  for  young  men  are  taught  in  each 
church  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  meets  every 
weekday  night  except  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Elective  courses  are  offered  in  the  study  of  the  English 
Bible  and  in  New  Testament  Greek.  There  is,  also,  a 
special  class,  meeting  each  Sunday  morning,  for  the  study 
of  the  Bible. 

There  are  five  eminent  preachers  elected  by  the  Trus- 
tees as  preachers  to  the  University  each  year.  These  are 
chosen  from  the  different  denominations  of  Christian  peo- 
ple. 

The  following  have  been  chosen  for  the  last  two  years : 

Rev.  Robert  Strange,  D.  D.,  Rev.  L.  B.  Turnbull,  D.  D, 
Rev.  C  W.  Byrd,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Carter,  D.  D.,  Rev.  P. 
H.  Hoge,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  A.  Swope,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Rondthaler,  Rev.  S.  B.  Turrentiue,  D.  D. 

COST  TO  THE  STATE. 

The  University  receives  from  the  State  this  year  a  $25,- 
000  appropriation.      The    appropriation,    if    collected  /rr 
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capita,,  would  amount  to  about  i  3-5  cents  per  annum  to 
each  inhabitant ;  but  the  tax  is  paid  entirely  by  property, 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  State  realbj  contj-ilnite 
little  or  nothiiKj  to  its  support.  A  man  who  pays  only  a 
j)oll-ta.v  contributes  Jiothing.  A  man  listed  at  $100  pays 
less  than  one  cent  annually  to  the  regular  appropriation;  at 
1:500  It  ss  than  5  cents;  at  $r,ooo  less  than  lo  cents,  at 
$5,000  less  than  50  cents. '  The  average  tax-payer  is  listed 
at  less  than  $500,  and  then  fore  pays  less  than  5  cents. 
About  nine-tenths  of  ihe  tax-p->yers  pay  less  tlum  10  cents 
a  year  for  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  support  of 
the  University. 

The  tax  for  the  University  does  not  come  from  the  pub- 
lic school  fund.  It  is  a  tax  on  property  alone,  and  its  ad- 
vantages accrue  to  the  sons  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  tax  of  the 
property  holders  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  State  It  is  an  application  of  Chrstianity: 
to  government. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND    THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  University  is  the  logical  head  of  the  entire  system 
of  public  educational  institutions.  This  is  the  American 
idea,  and  every  State  in  the  Union  has  a  University  at  the 
head  of  its  school  system. 

The  University,  through  Caldwell,  Muiphy  and  Wiley^ 
established  the  public  schools  in  the  past  and  the  two  de- 
partments of  education  are  inseparably  linked  together. 
The  University  has  always  been  foremost  in  fostering  and 
developing  the  schools.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  more 
than  half  of  each  graduating  class  have  gone  into  the  pub. 
lie  school  service  The  Normal  Schools  began  at  the 
Uni verity,  and  the  Teachers'  Institutes  were  carried  on  by 
University  men. 

The  University  maintains  a  department  for  the  training 
of  teachers  and  a  Summer  School  for  those  who  are  already 
teaching,  and  who  are  unable  to  attend  its  regular  sessions. 
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During  the  past  year  263  students,  who  are  teachers  or  in-  ^ 
tend  to  teach,  attended  these  schools. 

The  University  thus  eaves  the  State  the  expense  of  a 
separate  Normal  School  for  male  teachers,  which  in  other 
States  costs  more  than  our  entire  University. 

The  motto  here  is  "  Lux  Libertas."  Here  the  truth  is 
50ught — whether  in  nature,  in  literature,  in  law,  or  in  so* 
ciety.  Here  is  where  sanity  reigns  and  judgment  is  sober, 
and  toleration  prevails,  and  humility  seems  a  virtue. 
Here  we  would  see  things  straight  and  clear,  with  vision 
undimmed  by  passion  or  prejudice  or  zealotry.  Here  men 
may  meet  on  the  level  of  equal  opportunity,  and  may  rise 
by  the  might  of  merit  to  the  quiet  power  of  Christian  man- 
hood. A  university  is  a  mighty  piece  of  social  machinery, 
but  it  can  never  be  an  organ  or  a  propagandist.  It  does 
not  stand  for  the  rich  as  against  the  poor,  nor  for  the  poor 
as  against  the  rich,  but  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  that  each 
may  know  the  best  of  the  other.  It  does  not  stand  to  bend 
to  any  breeze  of  popular  delusion,  but  rather  to  withstand, 
and  to  lead  the  people  in  quiet  ways  to  the  larger  view. 
It  does  not  exi'-t  to  lie  snugly  and  cozily  in  the  arms  of 
power,  but  rather  to  remind  power  of  its  high  duty  ;  to  ap- 
prove when  that  power  is  nobly  used,  to  condemn  when 
tyrannously  put  forth,  whether  by  States  or  individuals. 

A  university  is  a  discoverer  of  truth,  a  conservator  of 
ideas,  a  sower  of  seed,  a  missionary  of  democracies,  a  store- 
house of  high  traditions.  It  has  no  passion,  save  of  the 
truth  and  the  betterment  of  men;  no  warfare,  save  against 
ignorance;  no  enemies,  save  those  of  thedaik.  Born  of  the 
people,  nourished  by  the  commonwealth,  it  stands  as  the 
servant,  but  not  as  the  slave,  of  the  public  good,  fortunate 
if  it  can  reach  out  strong  hands  of  help  to  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  quickening 
them  into  the  better  life.  Institutions,  like  men  in  all  self. 
governing  communities,  cannot  assume  the  grand  air.  They 
m'lst  have  unfaltering  faith  in  the  final  rectitude  of  public 
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impulse,  and  sublime  patience  with  the  blundering  masses, 
alone  on  their  toilsome  march  to  economic,  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  De  Tocqueville,  sixty  years  ago,  declared 
that  democracy  was  the  most  difficult  form  of  government. 
Social  regenerative  forces  must,  therefore,  be  patient  with 
Demos,  as  Demos  has  been  patient  with  the  king.  Daik, 
indeed,  would  be  the  hour  in  the  life  of  an  American  State 
when  it  should  be  withrut  some  high  institution  of  learn- 
ing, begotten  of  public  sagacity,  nourished  by  civic  patriot- 
ism, and  creating  in  the  hearts  of  its  sons  that  gratitude  to 
the  State  for  its  manifestation  of  heart  and  conscience, 
which  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  States,  by  implant- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  been  made  strong  by 
the  collective  will,  the  desire  to  serve,  in  their  turn,  the 
thronging  future. 

This  is  not  the  University  of  any  class,  but  of  all  classes. 
The  youth  who  gather  here  to  learn  the  ways  of  manhood 
shall  breathe  the  breath  of  freedom  and  learn  to  look 
squarely  in  the  bright  face  of  truth.  To  those  who  enter 
upon  life  endowed  at  the  outset  with  brains  or  wealth,  or 
influence,  we  offer  the  equipment  of  sane  judgment,  of 
trained  minds,  and  sympathetic  hearts  of  noble  use  of  their 
mighty  powers ;  and  there  shall  blow  through  our  halls 
forever,  please  God,  the  wholesome  breezes  of  sympathy 
and  helpfulness  for  the  dim,  toiling  thousands,  who  work 
in  the  shadows  of  the  world,  and  who  yet  must  be  fitted 
for  the  majestic  duties  of  republican  citizenship. 

In  conclusion  I   beg  to  assure  you  that  in  all   of  your 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  North 
Carolina,  the  influences  that  go  out  from  its  walls  will  be 
quick  to  serve  you  with  brain  and  heart  and  soul. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  Anderson  Alderman, 

President, 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  NOR- 
MAL AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE. 

Note. — These  resolutions  should  have  been  placed  with  similar  resolu- 
tions in  another  part  of  this  Report,  but  were  not  received  in  time — 
hence  they  appear  here. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  an  expression  of  their 
views  on  public  education,  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  at  their  regular  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1898,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved  /.  That,  collectively  and  individual h-,  we 
hereby  declare  our  ad\-ocacy  of  the  most  liberal  system  of 
public  education,  not  only  as  a  means  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  but  also  as  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  ma- 
terial prosperit}'  of  any  people. 

2.  That,  believing  that  the  cause  of  public  education 
would  be  greatly  promoted  thereby,  we  earnestly  advocate 
the  general  adoption  of  local  taxation  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

3.  That,  realizing  that  thorough  supervision  is  absolutely 
necessar)-  for  the  success  and  protection  of  the  public 
schools,  we  heartily  favor  a  complete  and  effective  s)-stem 
of  school  supervision. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL COLLEGE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

To  His  KxceUcncy  (rovcrnor  Daniel  L.  Russell : 

In  compliance  with  the  requirement  of  Section  3,  Chap- 
ter 139,  Laws  of  1 891,  creating  The  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  the  Board  of  Directors  begs  to  submit  its  bien- 
nial report  of  the  operation,  progress  and  work  of  this  Institu- 
tion for  the  two  years  beginning  October  i,  1896,  and 
ending  September  30,  1898,  being  the  fifth  and  sixth  years 
of  the  existence  of  said  Inslitution. 

By  reference  to  the  act  creating  the  Institution  it  will  ap- 
pear, from  the  fifth  section  thereof,  that  The  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  was  established  for  the  following  pur. 
poses  :  (i)  "To  give  to  young  women  such  education  as 
shall  fit  them  for  teaching;  (2)  to  give  instruction  to  young 
women  in  drawing,  telegraphy,  typewriting,  stenography, 
and  such  other  industrial  arts  as  may  be  suitable  to  their 
sex  and  conducive  to  their  support  and  usefulness." 

In  the  management  and  development  of  this  Institution, 
the  Board  of  Directors  has  endeavored  to  keep  constantly 
in  view  this  purpose,  and  to  observe,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
legislative  intent  in  establishing  the  College. 

We  transmit  herewith  as  part  of  this  report,  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  report  of  President  Mc- 
Iver,  and  the  financial  report  of  E.  J.  Forney,  Treasurer 
and  Bursar. 

The  report  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  and  Bursar  of 
the  College  were  carefully  examined  in  every  detail  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Board  and  reported  correct. 
For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Treasurer's  report, 
we  refer  you  to  the  Executive  Committee's  report  published 
herewith. 
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The  Board  of  Directors  begs  to  call  your  Ecellency's  at- 
tention to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  as 
shown  by  the  comprehensive  report  of  the  President,  and 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Instituion,  so  representative  in  its 
character,  ninety-four  counties  in  the  State  having  shared 
and  enjoyed  its  privileges  and  benefits.  During  the  schol- 
astic year  i895-'96,  there  were  in  attendance  upon  the  In- 
stitution, exclusive  of  the  Practice  and  Observation  School, 
412  young  women,  and  during  the  year  iSgy-'gS,  437. 

On  account  of  lack  of  dormitory  room,  the  Institution 
has  never  been  able  to  accommodate  all  the  applicants  for 
admission. 

The  Board  of  Directors  most  heartily  appreciates  the 
generous  aid  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  P^ducation  Fund  through  their  General  Agent, 
the  Honorable  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

Dr.  Curry  has  rendered  much  valuable  personal  aid  and 
encouragement,  as  well  as  official  support,  for  which  we 
desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  Board  of  Directors  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Excellency  to  the  recommendations  of  President  ^Ic- 
Iver,  looking  to  the  further  development  and  usefulness  of 
the  Institution,  which  recommendations  are  endorsed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  and  by  the   Board   of   Directors. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board  of  Directors  announced  as  the 
most  urgent  needs  of  the  College  : 

1.  Increased  facilities  for  a  Practice  and  Observation 
School. 

2.  Enlarged  library  room  and  increased  number  of  books. 

3.  Department  of  Horticulture. 

4.  New  Gymnasium. 

5.  Steam  Laundry. 

6.  Kitchen. 

7.  Literary  Society  Halls. 

8.  Extension  of  Heating  System. 
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The  Board  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  in- 
creased appropriation  given  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
has  made  it  possible  to  secure  four  of  these  improvements, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  President  of  the  Institution. 

Moreover,  it  gives  the  Board  peculiar  pleasure  to  find 
that  the  students  of  the  College,  appreciating  the  very  great 
need  for  literary  society  halls,  have  begun  to  raise,  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  first  among  themselves,  and  then  among 
their  friends,  $10,000  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  the 
society  halls  and  a  hall  and  reading-room  for  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  and  for  other  similar  pur- 
poses. About  $2,500  of  the  amount  has  been  subscribed 
by  the  faculty  and  students  now  at  the  Institution. 

The  following  resolution  is  quoted  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Board  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College  desires  to  express  its  earnest 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  students  of  thelnstitution, 
led  by  the  committees  of  the  Adelphian  and  Cornelian 
Literary  Societies,  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  to  erect  a 
building  suitable  for  society  halls,  reading-rooms,  etc. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board,  in  its  report  to  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Assembly,  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  lit- 
erary society  halls,  as  one  of  the  eight  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  Institution.  It  regrets  that  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
means  it  has  been  unable  to  provide  these  halls,  though  the 
Board  has  never  abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  jo  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  taking  such  action 
at  a  very  early  dite,  and  realizing  the  immediate  good 
which  will  accrue  to  the  Institution  by  the  action  of  the 
students  and  their  friends,  the  Board  is  peculiarly  gratified 
at  the  spirit  and  enterprise  manifested  in  this  most  worthy 
undertaking. 

^Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Cornelian  and  Adelphian  Literary  Societies. 
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We  trust  that  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  which  as- 
sembles January  next,  will  honor  us  by  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  visit  the  College,  examine  its  work  and 
progress,  and  accjuaint  themselves  with  the  needs  of  the 
Institution,  and  recommend  such  appropriations  as  in  their 
opinion  will  enable  it  to  fill  the  full  measure  of  its  useful- 
ness. 

In  concluding  this  report,  we  desire  to  express   our  ap- 
preciation of  the  interest  shown  by  your  Excellency  in  the 
work  of  the  College,  and  to  assure  you  that  you  will  always 
be  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  Institution. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Mkbane, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Dircci'~<T8. 

J.  M.  Spainhour, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Greensboro,  Dec.  2,  1898. 


REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Greensboro,  N.  C,  Dec.  ist ,  1898. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  of   The  Slate  Normal  and  lii- 
diistrial  College. 

Gentlemen: — The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined  the  books  of 
E.  J.  Forney,  Bursar  and  Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  and 
find  that  the  books  are  neatly  and  accurately  kept,  and  that 
he  has  accounted  for  all  receipts  and  moneys  and  disbursed 
same  upon  proper  vouchers.  For  details  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  we  refer  you  to  his  report,  which  we  have 
thoroughly  examined  and  approved. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  May  last 
the  improvements  and  additions  authorized  by  the  Board 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  authority 
therein  granted  and  in  keeping  with  the  financial  condi- 
tions of    the    Institution.     These    improvements   are    em- 
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bodied  in  the  report  of  President  Mclver,  and  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  building-  of  a  steam  laundry  and  equipping  it 
with  the  necessary  machinery,  the  erection  of  a  power- 
house with  sufficient  room  for  the  present  and  prospective 
needs  of  the  Institution,  the  construction  of  a  commodious 
and  modern  kitchen,  and  the  extension  of  the  heating  sys- 
tem to  all  the  buildings  of  the  Institution,  the  warm  air 
and  fan  system  being  used  in  the  College  building,  the 
steam  heat  for  the  main  dormitory,  hot  water  heating  for 
the  wooden  dormitory  and  the  President's  residence,  the 
warm  air  system  having  been  previously  introduced  in  the 
Infirmary. 

There  are  certain  other  improvements  necessary  to  meet 
the  present  demands  of  the  Institution  suggested  in  the 
President's  report,  which  your  Committee  endorses,  and  it 
urges  upon  the  Board  the  necessity  of  securing  an  appro- 
priation by  the  Legislature  for  the  same  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 

We  are  specially  impressed  with  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  securing  a  building  for  the  Practice  and  Observation 
School,  a  modern  gymnasium,  and  additional  library  and 
class  room. 

Your  committee  visited  the  various  recitation  rooms  both 
in  the  College  proper  and  in  the  Practice  and  Observation 
School.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the  thoroughness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  in  every  department. 
We  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  great  good  this  In- 
stitution is  accomplishing. 

The  State  is  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  upon  its 
large  patronage  representing  every  section  of  the  State  and 
every  class  of  our  citizenship,  but  especially  upon  the 
earnestness  and  dignity  of  the  student  body,  evident  even 
to  the  casual  visitor. 

Very  respectfully, 
[Signed.]  W.  I).  Turner,  Ch'm., 

R.  D.  Gilmer, 

ExcctUtve  CoDimittee. 
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PRESIDENT'S   REPORT. 

November  30,  1898. 
To  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  third  bi- 
ennial report. 

In  October  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
commenced  the  seventh  year  of  its  work. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Institution. 

HISTORY  OF  ITS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1891,  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  was  established. 
Its  charter  name  was  "  The  Normal  and  Industrial 
School,"  but  the  General  Assembly  of  1897  changed  it  to 
"The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College." 

In  1886,  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  then  in  session  at 
Black  Mountain,  passed  unanimous  resolutions  asking  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  College,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  memorialize  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
subject.  Each  succeeding  Teacher's  Assembly,  up  to  1891, 
passed  similar  resolutions  and  appointed  similar  commit, 
tees  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Legislature.  In  his  bien- 
nial reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger- 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  repeatedly 
urged  the  importance  of  establishing  such   an  institution. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  session  of  1S89  that  the  ques- 
tion really  came  before  the  General  Assembly  for  serious 
consideration.  At  that  session  the  bill  presented  by  the 
committee  from  the  Teachers'  Assembly  passed  the  Senate, 
by  a  large  majority,  and  failed  in  the  House  by  only  a  few 
votes. 

By  the  time  the  next  General  Assembly  had  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 891,  the  late  Governor  Kowle  had,  in  his  message, 
urged  the  establishment  of  the  Institution.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  King's  Daughters  had  petitioned  the  Legislature 
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to  establish  an  Industrial  School  for  girls.  The  North 
Carolina  Farmers'  Alliance,  in  1890,  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  Asheville,  passed  resolutions  asking  the  State  to  aid  in 
the  higher  education  of  girls  and  women.  Hon.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  appeared  before  the 
General  Assembly  and  made  an  earnest  and  powerful  plea 
for  a  Normal  College,  and,  through  him,  the  Peabody  Fund 
gives  substantial  aid  to  the  Institution. 

The  committee  from  the  Teachers'  Assembly  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  Normal  College  with  industrial  feat- 
ures, whereupon  the  act  establishing  The  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  was  passed  and  an  annual  appropriation 
made  for  its  maintenance.  The  mangement  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  nine  Congres- 
sional Districts,  the  first  Board  being  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1891.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is,  cx-offieio^  an  additional  member  of  the 
Board,  and  its  President. 

The  act  establishing  the  Institution  required  that  it 
should  be  located  "  at  some  suitable  place  where  the  citi- 
zens thereof  will  furnish  the  necessary  buildings,  or  money 
sufficient  to  erect  them." 

The  Board  of  Directors  decided  to  accept  Greensboro's 
offer,  which  was  $30,000  in  money,  voted  by  the  town,  and 
a  beautiful  ten  acre  site,  located  in  the  corporate  limits  of 
Greensboro,  and  donated  by  Messrs.  R.  S.  Pullen,  R.  T, 
Gray  and  others. 

Since  the  original  donation  the  Directors  have  purchased 
about  116  acres  of  land,  adjoining  the  original  site. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors,  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1891,  was  composed  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger, 
ex-officio  President,  W.  P.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Dr.  R.  H.  Stancell, 
B.  F.  Aycock,  Esq.,  Prof.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  Hugh  Chat- 
ham, Esq.,  Supt.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Col.  A.  C.  McAlister, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  R.  D.  Gilmer,  Esq. 
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In  1893,  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough  became  ex-officio 
President  of  the  Board,  displacing  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger. 
Ahnost  immediately  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger  again  became  a 
member  of  the  Board,  representing  the  Seventh  District, 
the  appointment  from  which  became  vacant  at  the  expira- 
tion of  Col.  McAlister's  term  of  office.  Randolph  county 
having  been  changed  from  the  Seventh  to  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict, Col.  McAlister  was  not  eligible  to  re-election.  Soon 
thereafter,  however,  Supt.  E.  McK.  Goodwin  moved  from 
Raleigh  to  Morganton,  and  thus  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
Fourth  District,  which  was  filled  by  placing  Col.  McAlis- 
ter again  upon  the  Board. 

These  were  the  only  changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  until  March  ist,  1896,  when  Dr.  R.  H.  Stancell,  B. 
F\  Aycock,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour  were  succeeded 
respectively  by  Prof.  John  Graham,  Hon.  John  E.  Fowler, 
and  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilcojt. 

In  1897  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane  became  ex-officio  President 
of  the  Board. 

In  1898  Col.  McAlister  was  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Blair, 
Esq.,  as  the  representative  of  the  F'ourth  District. 

In  December,  1896,  a  vacancy  in  the  Seventh  District, 
caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  S.  M.  F^inger,  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  W.  D.  Turner,  Esq.,  and  a  similar  vacancy 
in  the  Eighth  District,  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  O. 
Wilcox  during  the  present  year,  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  A.  E.  Holton,  Esq. 

The  present  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  Hon.  C. 
H.  Mebane,  ex-officio  President;  W.  P.  Shaw,  Esq  ,  Prof. 
John  Graham,  Hon.  J.  E.  Fowler,  J.  A.  Blair,  Esq.,  Hugh 
Chatham,  Esq  ,  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  W.  D.  Turner,  Esq., 
A.  E.  Holton,  Esq.,  R.  D.  Gilmer,  Esq. 

APPROPRIATIONS,   EXPENDITURES    AND    GROWTH. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1891  established  The  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  with  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $10,000. 
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In  1893  the  General  Assembly  increased  the  annual  ap- 
propriation to  $12,500,  and  made  a  special  appropriation 
of  $4  500  a  year  for  two  years,  to  pay  indebtedness  incurred 
for  general  equipment. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1895,  in  addition  to  the  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $12,500,  appropriated  $5,000  a  year 
for  two  years,  for  maintenance  and  general  improvements. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1897  made  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  maintenance,  improvements,  and  equipment, 
$25,000  without  any  special  appropriation. 

Many  difficulties  and  expenses  attend  the  inauguration 
and  development  of  such  an  Institution  as  The  State  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  College,  which  do  not  embarrass  an 
older  Institution.  Moreover,  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
dormitory  and  recitation  rooms,  which  have  never  been  ad- 
equate to  our  needs,  has  added  to  the  ordinary  difficulties 
of  a  new  Institution.  The  limitation  in  our  charter  re- 
quiring board  "  to  be  furnished  at  actual  cost  not  to  exceed 
$8.00  per  month  "  calls  for  the  most  careful  management 
and  watchfulness  both  in  collections  and  expenditures. 
The  purchase  of  equipment  for  the  College  and  furniture 
for  the  dormitories,  providing  lights,  water,  bathing  ar- 
rangements, a  sewerage  system  and  heat  for  the  various 
buildings,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  grounds  and 
the  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture,  constitute  neces- 
sarily large  items  of  expense. 

Beginning  in  1892,  with  dormitory  capacity  for  less  than 
150  boarders,  with  only  fifteen  recitation  rooms  in  the  Col- 
lege building,  including  chapel,  President's  office,  and 
Physician's  office;  with  a  teaching  foice  of  fifteen,  includ- 
ing assistants,  and  with  an  enrollment  of  223  students,  the 
Institution  has  steadily  developed  until,  at  the  end  of  its 
sixth  year,  it  had  dormitory  accommodations  for  about  350 
boarders,  25  rooms  in  the  main  building,  a  teaching  force 
of  thirty,  and  an  enrollment  of  437  regular  students,  be- 
sides 188  pupils  in  the   Practice  and  Observation  School, 
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14  non-resident  students  in  Stenography,  and  44  specials 
in  cooking — making  a  total  of  683  people  receiving  in- 
struction from  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

Moreover,  the  following  substantial  improvements  and 
additions  have  been  made: 

1.  A  good  brick  building,  used  as  an  Infirmary. 

2.  A  sewerage  system  and  baths  with  conveniences  of 
hot  and  cold  water. 

3.  A  dining-room,  connected  with  the  main  dormitory, 
which  will  seat  nearly  400  people. 

4.  Nine  rooms  in  the  wooden  dormitory  used  temporarily 
for  a  Practice  and  Observation  School,  in  which  about 
200  children  of  the  community  are  taught  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  Department  of  Pedagogics,  under 
the  supervision  of  expert  teachers. 

5.  The  lighting  of  all  the  buildings  with  gas  and  Wels- 
bach  burners  instead  of  with  kerosene  lamps 

6.  The  purchase  of  112  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  14 
acres  already  occupied  by  the  College,  thereby  affording 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the  Institution  on  the  only  side 
not  already  occupied  by  residences,  and  providing  a  private 
park  for  the  students,  admirably  adapted  for  outdoor  ex- 
ercise, an  outlet  for  a  sewerage  system  on  our  own  prem- 
ises, and  ample  facilities  for  a  Department  of  Horticulture. 

7.  A  Horticultural  Department  has  been  inaugurated. 

8.  A  modern  barn  and  a  dairy  have  been  erected. 

9.  A  steam  laundry  has  been  built  and  equipped. 

10.  Steam  heat  has  been  provided  for  the  main  dormi- 
tory. 

A  complete  system  of  hot  water  heating  for  the  smaller 
dormitory  ;. 

Warm  air  with  the  fan  system,  providing  heat  and  ven- 
tilation for  the  College  building,  and  the  warm  air  system 
of  heating  for  the  Infirmary. 

11.  A  large  and  comodious  kitchen  has  been  built. 

12.  A  cold  storage  room  is  provided,  though  not  yet 
equipped. 
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13.  A  number  of  minor  additions  have  been  made  to 
complete  the  main  dormitory  according  to  the  original 
plans, 

14.  Besides  planting  flowers,  trees,  grasses,  and  making 
roads  and  bridges,  considerable  woik  has  been  done  upon 
the  grounds  in  the  way  of  drainage  and  preparation  of  the 
soil  for  horticultural  work  and  small  farm  operations. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  last  eight 
improvements  mentioned  in  this  list  have  been  undertaken 
since  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  two  years  ago. 

Some  of  these  improvements  are  not  quite  completed, 
and  some  of  the  bills  for  the  improvements  have  not  yet 
fallen  due.  It  is  believed  that  by  rigid  economy  the  pres- 
ent appropriation  will  enable  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
complete  these  improvements  and  pay  all  indebtedness 
therefor  within  the  next  two  years,  but,  without  a  special 
appropriation,  the  Board  will  not  be  able  to  inaugurate  any 
of  the  several  very  much  needed  improvements  mentioned 
below. 

IMMEDIATE  NEEDS. 

The  Institution  is  still  in  urgent  need  of  the  following 
improvements  : 

1.  A  Practice  and  Observation  School  buildino-, 

2.  A  modern  gymnasium. 

3.  Library  room  and  more  literature.  The  former  is  a 
more  serious  need  than  the  latter,  as  we  have  now  more 
books  than  can  be  placed  in  our  library  room. 

4.  More  recitation  and  dormitory  room. 

5.  Hall  for  the  two  Literary  Societies  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
students  themselves  have  begun  to  solicit  a  subscription  of 
$10,000  for  this  purpose,  and  are  meeting  with  much  en- 
couragement. 

6.  Considerable  expenditure  in  fencing  the  park  and  im- 
proving it  so  as  to  alTord  the  proper  opportunities  for  ex- 
ercise and  recreation. 

7.  An  auditorium. 
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PATRONAGE. 


The  following  statistics  obtained  from  the  registration 
cards,  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Institution  during  its  first  six  years  : 


'92- 


Nuniber  of  regular  students  en 

rolled 223 

Average  age  of  students     igj; 

Number  of  counties  represented         70 
Number  of  graduates  of  other 

Institutions   __    1        14 

Number  who  had  taught 80 

Number  who  defrayed  their  own 

expenses     . .    __ 95 

Number  whose  fathers  were  not 

living -  . 53 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

farmers  83 

Number     whose    fathers    were 

merchants  .  _  _  16 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

book-keepers 9 

Niuiiber    whose    fathers    were 

clergymen .  -- 8 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

physicians  . 8 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

teachers  --      .       5 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

lawyers .        i         5 

Numlier    whose    fathers    were 

lumber  dealers 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

liverymen      —        -- 

Nimiber    whose    fathers    were 

drummers        - 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

auctioneers  .        . . . . 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

manufacturers  4 

Number    \yhose    fathers    were 

mechanics j         4 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

engineers --.  .-  2 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

railroad  agents 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

hotel  proprietors  - 2 

Number    whose    fathers    were 

insurance  agents  . 2 

Number  whose  fathers  had  re- 
tired from  bustness 2 


93-4.  '94-5.  !'9o-G.  1 '9 0-7. 1  '97-8. 


391 
19; 

77 

24 
104 

127 
97 

153 
26 

7 
7 

16 
6 

II 
8 
I 

5 
I 

7 
5 
3 
7 
3 
4 
6 


405 
19; 
83 

27 
103 

128 

109 

146 

31 
I 

7 
9 
4 
13 
5 
I 

5 
I 

4 

9 
2 
8 
2 
6 
15 


444 
19^ 
89 

12 
107 

131 

93 

161 

46 

6 

10 

20 

7 

9 

8 

2 

5 
I 

12 
7 
3 
8 

4 

5. 

15 


412 
185 
81 

6 
79 

113 
89 

139 

48 
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•92-3. 

'93-4. 

'94-5. 

'95-6. 

'96-7. 

'97-8. 

Number  whose  fathers  were  en- 
gaged in  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness          

Number  educated  partially  or 
entirely  in  the  public  schools. 

Number  who,  according  to  their 
own    statement,    would    not 
have  attended  any  North  Car- 
olina College  if  they  had  not 
become  students  of  The  State 
Normal    and   Industrial   Col- 
lege  

Number  who  graduated  at  this 
Institution  .. ^  _ 

Number  of  counties  represented 
during  the  six  years  -  _ 

Number  of  matriculates  during 
the  six  years 

15 
10 

17 
317 

246 
8 

27 
326 

271 
28 

17 
368 

314 
23 

29 
329 

278 
22 

33 
362 

2^65 
27 

94 
1354 

685 

Total  number  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  Institution,  in- 
cluding pupils   of   the  Prac- 
tice and  Observation  School, 
workers    in    special    depart- 
ments,   and    correspondence 
students 

223 

401 

420 

541 

538 

The  records  show  : 

1.  That  during  the  six  years  about  31  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
gular students  defrayed  their  own  expenses  without  help 
from  parents. 

2.  That  66  per  cent,  would  not  have  attended  any  other 
North  Carolina  college. 

3.  That  about  81  per  cent,  received  their  previous  train- 
ing partially  or  entirely  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  That  including  the  enrollment  of  new  students  this 
scholastic  year,  the  total  number  of  matriculates  will  be 
about  1,600. 

The  patronage  of  the  Institution  has  been  what  its  best 
friends  desired  for  it.  Confined  to  no  class  as  to  wealth, 
locality,  social  position,  or  previous  educational  opportu- 
nity, it  has  been  thoroughly  representative  of  our  good  old 
State.  To  the  efforts  of  the  students  the  success  of  the  in- 
stitution is  largely  due.  They  have  suffered  many  incon- 
veniences during  these  first  years,  and  have  borne  them 
2—3 
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with  cheerfulness  because  they  knew  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  providing  for  their  comfort  and  their  educa- 
tion as  liberally  as  its  means  would  justify. 

CHARTER    REQUIREMENTS    AND   COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

In  Section  41  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  adopted  at 
Halifax,  the  State  acknowledges  its  obligation  to  provide 
educational  facilities  for  the  "instruction  of  youth"  "at 
low  prices,"  and  the  section  closes  with  the  words,  "and 
all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged  in  one  or  more  uni- 
versities." 

This  mandate  had  been  only  partially  obeyed.  The 
State  University  for  young  men  began  its  career  of  useful- 
ness very  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
also  for  young  men,  was  established  under  State  auspices 
and  by  the  aid   of  the  State  and  the  general  government. 

But  it  took  the  State  more  than  a  century  to  come  to  a 
practical  realization  of  the  fact  that  "youth"  means  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men.  From  one-half  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  money  used  to  employ  instructors  in  higher 
education  for  young  men  is  paid  by  State  and  Federal  an- 
nual appropriations,  or  by  the  income  from  college  en- 
dowment funds.  It  was  largely  in  response  to  the  just 
sentiment  that,  if  the  State  proposes  to  pay  for  nearly  all 
the  expense  of  a  young  man's  higher  education,  it  ought  to 
do  at  least  as  much  for  his  sister  that  The  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  was  established.  It  is  not  exclusively 
for  people  who  feel  unable  to  go  elsewhere,  any  more  than 
are  those  institutions  for  young  men  where  the  faculties 
are  paid  by  State  appropriations,  or  by  incomes  from  en- 
dowment funds. 

The  State  wants  this  Institution  to  be  good  enough  for 
any  of  its  citizens,  and  the   expenses   low  enough  for  all. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Institution  was  created  is 
clearly  stated  in  Section  5  of  the  act  establishing  it.  It  is 
3.S  follows: 
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"Section  5.  The  objects  0/  this  Instittition  shall  be  (/) 
to  give  to  yoiuig  imomen  such  education  as  shall  Jit  them 
for  teaching;  (2)  to  give  instruction  to  yoimg  zvonien  in 
drawings  telegraphy^  typewritings  stenography  and  such 
other  industrial  arts  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  sex  and 
co7iducive  to  their  support  and  usefulness.  Tuition  shall 
he  free  to  those  who  signify  their  intention  to  teach,  upon 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors ^ 

It  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  Institution  to  give  such 
education  as  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  average  wo- 
man's work,  whatever  may  be  her  field  of  labor.  To  that 
end  there  are  three  distinct  departments  in  the  course  of 
study.  But  the  value  of  the  training  received  in  either  de- 
partment will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  a  mastery  of  the 
work  in  the  other  two.  The  course  of  study  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  young 
women  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  embraces  : 

1.  The  Normal  Department. 

2.  The  Commercial  Department. 

3.  The  Domestic  Science  Department. 

It  is  the  special  province  of  The  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  to  emphasize  the  useful  and  practical 
rather  than  the  ornamental,  though  it  does  not  mean  to  de- 
preciate, nor  will  it  neglect,  the  aesthetic  features  of  edu- 
cation. 

While  the  entire  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  with 
a  special  view  to  preparing  young  women  to  teach,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  young  woman  who  wants  a  good  gen- 
eral education  could  pursue  a  more  profitable  course  of 
study  than  one  of  the  four  regular,  prescribed  courses. 

For  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  examinations  must 
be  passed  in  the  following  subjects,  all  of  which  are  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State — 

Arithmetic. 

United  States  History. 

North  Carolina  History. 
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English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Hygiene. 

For  a  student  who  enters  the  Freshman  Class,  four  years 
will  be  required  to  complete  either  of  the  following  courses, 
whereupon  she  will  receive  a  diploma,  which  is  a  life-li- 
cense to  teach  in  North  Carolina. 

A^o  student  will  he  allowed  to  take  more  than  twenty-four 
recitations  a  week,  includimj  P/n/s/cal  Culture . 

REGULAR  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


These  courses  of  study  are  of  equal  rauk.  The  diploma  of  the  college 
will  be  awarded  for  the  completiou  of  any  one  of  them. 

All  students  who  take  the  pledge  to  become  teachers  are  required  to 
pursue  one  of  these  regular  courses,  and,  as  a  rule,  others  are  advised  to 
do  so.  When  it  seems  advisable,  however,  special  courses  will  be  arranged, 
for  students  who  are  not  under  contract  to  teach. 


COURSE  I. 


I 


FRESHMAN. 


SOPHOMORE. 


JUNIOR. 


Algebia 4 

English 4 

Latin   

French  or J>5 

German 

Physical    Geogra- 
phy and  M 

Botany j 

Engli.sh  History  _     2 

Drawing 2 

Vocal  Music 2 

Physical  Culture  _     2 


'Geometry 

Engli.sh 

Xatin   "I 

French  or-j > 

German J 

Chemistry 

General  History. 

Reading -_ 

Vocal  Music 

Drawing 

Phv.MCal  Culture 


4 '  Trigfonomet  ry . 

3      .   or  ^3 

Hi.story      

4!Euglish 3 

I,atin  

5 1  French  or j>4 

2iGerman ..  I 

I  Physics  or 1 

1  Architectural  -5 

2  Drawing j 

2  Psychology- 3 

Civics 3' 

Elocution 2 

Music I 


English 3 

I,atin ^ 

French  or \x 

German ) 

Review 2 

Pedagogics,  with 

practice 7 

Geologj-  ] 

Zoology 

Mathematics  or         |-4 
Architectural  J 

Drawing J 

Elocution I 

Physiology 3 


COURSE   II. 
.\llowing  special  attention  to  the  Department  of  Domestic  vScience. 


FRESHMAN. 


Algebra 4 

English.- ---    4 

l,atin  ; 

French  or J^  5 

German ) 

Physical    Geogra-  \ 
p'hy  and  ,  3 

Botany  -_ ' 

English  History  _     2 

Drawing 2 

Vocal  Music 2 

Physical  Culture.     2 


SOPHOMORE. 


Geometry 4 

English 

L,atin 

French  or ;■  4 

German 

Chemistry 

Reading ._ 

General  History  - 

Sewing  .-    _ 

Physical  Culture  . 


JUNIOR. 


Psychology 3 

Eiiiglish  _  "_ 3 

lyatin   ) 

French  or 4 

German .  ' 

Physics 5 

Civics 3  ) 

and  2K 

Elocution 2  ' 

Cutting  and  i 

Fitting 3    3i< 

Cooking 4  ) 


SENIOR. 


Pedagogics,       with 

practice --     7 

Engli.sh 3 

I,atin   ) 

French  or >3 

German ) 

Physiology  ,^ 

Elocution I 

Review 2 

Dressmaking 4  ) 

Household        Eco-    >4 
nomics 2  ) 
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COURSE  III. 
Allowing  special  attention  to  the  Commercial  Department. 


FRESHMAN. 


Algebra 4 

English 4 

X,atin 

French  or J  5 

German ) 

Physical   Geogra-  ) 
phy  and 

Botany \ 

English  History  . 

Drawing 

Vocal  Music 

Physical  Culture. 


SOPHOMORE. 


Geometry 4 

English 3 

Ivatin  ^ 

French  or '4 

German 

Chemistry- 

General  History  . 

Reading 

Dra^ving 

Vocal  Music 

Physical  Culture- 


JUNIOR. 


English 3 

I<atin  \ 

French  or \  4 

German  ) 

Civics 3  \ 

Elocution 23 

Music I  ) 

Pschology 3 

Shorthand )  " 

and  V  8 

Typewriting ) 


SENIOR. 


English 3 

L,atin  ~ 

French  or \  3 

German ) 

Pedagogics,       with 

practice 7 

Review 2 

Elocution I 

Shorthand 

and  j>7 

Bookkeeping 


COURSE  IV. 

Allowing  special  atteiition  to  the  Languages.  Two  Languages  are 
required  in  this  course.  Four  years  of  Latin  and  three  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage, or  four  years  of  French  or  German,  and  three  years  of  Spanish, 
French  or  German. 


FRESHMAN. 


Algebra 4 

English 4 

English  History  _     2 

l,atin '---  \ 

French  or -3 

German J  " 

Physical    Geogra-  ] 
phy  and  \-  3 

Botany J 

Drawing 2 

Vocal  Music 2 

Physical  Culture-     2 


vSOPHOMORE. 


Geometrj^ 4 

English 3 

General  History  - 

Ivatin 

French  or {-4 

German J 

Chemistry 5 

French ~| 

German  or J  4 

Spanish J 


JUNIOR. 


English 3 

Civics 3  "I 

and  ;-2i^ 

Elncution 2  J 

Ivatin I 

Frtnch  or .  )4 

German J 

Physics 5 

French .-"i 

German  or 4 

Spanish J 

Psychology' --     3 

Physical  Culture  .     2 


SENIOR. 


English 3 

Ivatin  1 

French  or W 

German j 

Elocution I 

Physiologj' -3  I 

Geology  or ^4 

Zoology 4J 

French 1 

German  or I4 

Spanish J 

Pedagogics,        with 

practice 7 

Review  2 


SOME  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

In  any  course  of  study  intending  "  to  give  to  young  wo- 
men such  education  as  shall  fit  them  for  teaching  "  there 
must  be  much  that  is  similiar  to  courses  of  study  in  all 
colleges.  There  ate  several  features,  however,  of  The 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  which  are  not  com- 
mon to  all  colleges  for  womeu.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  : 

I.  All  Students  before  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  In- 
stitution must,  for  a  year,  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  teach- 
ing under  the  supervision  and   kindly  criticism  of  expert 
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teachers.     This  teaching  is  done  in   the  Practice   and  Ob- 
servation School  connected  with  the  College. 

2.  Before  receiving  a  diploma  a  student  must  study  Psy- 
chology and  Pedagogics  for  at  least  two  years. 

3.  All  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  are  required 
to  take  free-hand  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

/\.  All  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  are  required 
to  take  a  course  in  civil  government,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  better  fitted  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  State  the 
duties,  rights,  and  burdens  of  citizenship.  ■ 

5.  The  regular  courses  of  study  require  at  least  two 
years,  and  allow  four  years,  of  thorough  work  in  science 
with  laboratories. 

6.  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  offered. 

7.  There  are  no  extras,  and  the  charter  of  the  college  re- 
quires board  to  be  furnished  "  at  actual  cost  not  to  exceed 

$8  a  month."  f 

8.  Instrumental  music  is  not  a  part  of  the  course  of 
study.  Wherever  it  is  desired,  a  private  teacher  may  be 
secured. 

9.  Physiology  and  hygiene  are  taught  by  the  resident 
physician,  who  is  a  woman.  The  resident  physician  also 
has  general  supervision  of  the  physical  culture  work. 

10.  Under  no  circumstances  can  any  student  receive  free 
tuition  without  taking  the  pledge  to  become  a  teacher  for 
at  least  two  years  after  leaving  the  College. 

11.  Of  the  118  young  women  who  have  received  the 
College  diploma  during  the  past  six  years,  all  except  six 
have  taught  since  their  graduation. 

12.  About  100  graduates  of  other  colleges  have  been 
among  the  students  of  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College.  These  students  usually  come  for  special  work 
in  the  Normal  Department  or  in  some  Industrial  Depart- 
ment. 

13.  There  is  no  section  of  the  State  and  no  kind  of  ed- 
ucational institution  requiring  women  teachers  with  ordi- 
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nary  professional  training,  from  the  country  public  school 
to  our  best  colleges,  where  students  trained  at  The  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  have  not  been  employed. 
Of  course,  the  largest  class  of  teachers  trained  by  the  In- 
stitution have  gone  to  the  country  public  and  private 
schools,  and  these  can  be  numbered  by  the  hundred. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  however,  that  every  city  public  school 
system  in  the  State,  from  Asheville  to  Wilmington,  has 
given  employment  to  our  students.  More  than  sixty  have 
been  employed  within  the  past  five  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  Asheville,  Shelby,  Statesville,  Charlotte,  Salis- 
bury, High  Point,  Greensboro,  Mt.  Airy,  Winston,  Reids- 
ville,  Durham,  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  Wilson,  Tarboro,  and 
Wilmington. 

Four  of  the  six  orphanages  in  this  State  and  several 
prominent  colleges  for  women,  also  number  among  their 
faculties  ex-students  of  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College. 

14.  A  large  number  of  young  women  trained  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  have  been  enabled  to  earn  salaries 
ranging  from  $250  to  $1,200  a  year  as  stenographers,  book- 
keepers, and  in  kindred  employment.  Some  have  secured 
lucrative  government  positions  by  competitive  civil  service 
examinations. 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  proceedings  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Convention,  the  State  Firemen's 
Association,  and  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
have  been  reported  by  stenographers  trained  at  The  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

15.  About  twenty  students  each  year  earn  their  board 
and  laundry  by  caring  for  the  dining-room.  No  servants 
do  any  work  in  that  room.  Ten  students  care  for  it  in  the 
forenoon  and  ten  in  the  afternoon.  They  all  do  their  col- 
lege work  when  not  engaged  in  the  dining-room. 

16.  A  student  who  shows  good  ability  or  special  merit 
is  rarelv   allowed   to   discontinue   her   course   for   want  of 
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means.  The  two  Literary  Societies,  the  Alumnie  Asso- 
ciation, the  Woman's  Education  Club,  and  a  few  friends 
of  the  institution,  who  have  established  small  loan  funds, 
lend  money  without  interest  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  to  as  many  as  possible  of  the  worthy  applicants  for 
aid.  In  each  of  the  last  five  graduating  classes  students 
were  so  aided. 

17.  Of  the  118  graduates,  twenty  have  pursued  special 
courses  of  study  at  the  institution  since  their  graduation. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  work  done  by  the  Faculty  at  the 
College,  considerable  work,  especially  in  Pedagogics  and 
in  the  Commercial  course,  is  done  by  correspondence. 
Forty-four  people  received  instruction  in  this  manner  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Moreover,  certain  members  of  the 
Faculty  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes  in  counties  in  every 
part  of  the  State  during-  the  summer  vacation,  receiving 
no  extra  compensation  for  this  labor. 

19.  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  stands  for 
a  public  educational  system  that  will  educate  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  teaches  its  students  and  urges  them  to  teach  others 
the  doctrine  of  universal  education.  The  authorities  of 
the  Institution  regard  the  College  as  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system  of  the  State,  and  believe  that  it  has  a  duty 
to  discharge,  not  only  to  those  who  study  within  its  walls, 
but  to  that  great  body  of  people  who,  for  one  reason  01 
another,  will  not  enter  this  or  any  other  school  or  college. 
The  greatest  amount  of  educational  opportunity  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  is  its  motto  and  its  aim.  With- 
out reservation,  members  of  its  faculty  stand  for  local  tax- 
ation for  public  schools  and  for  every  movement  which 
tends  to  secure  to  the  State  effective  teaching  for  every 
child,  preparing  him  for  productive  labor  and  intelligent 
citizenship. 

20.  This  Institution  undertakes  to  emphasize  in  every 
legitimate  way  that  any  system  of  education  which  refuses 
to  recognize  the  equal  educational  rights  of   women  is  un- 
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just,  unwise,  and  permanently  hurtful.  It  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  your  Board  to  lead  the  educational  thought  of 
North  Carolina  in  this  direction. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  is  no  part  of  North 
Carolina's  public  educational  system  from  which  she  can 
expect  more  in  proportion  to  what  she  has  expended  than 
she  may  reasonably  hope  to  reap  from  the  work  of  this 
College.  As  you  know,  it  is  the  only  college  in  North 
Carolina  for  women  of  the  white  race  which  has  an  appro- 
appropriation  from  the  State,  and  no  woman  college  has  a 
large  endowment  fund. 

One-third  of  North  Carolina's  population  is  composed 
of  women  and  girls  of  the  white  race,  and  the  opportunities 
given  to  this  class  of  our  population  will  determine  North 
Carolina's  destiny.  The  chief  factors  of  any  civilization 
are  its  homes  and  its  primary  schools.  Homes  and  primary 
schools  are  made  by  women  rather  than  by  men.  No 
State  which  will  once  educate  its  mothers  need  have  any 
fear  about  future  illiteracy.  An  educated  man  may  be  the 
father  of  illiterate  children,  but  the  children  of  educated 
women  are  never  illiterate.  Three-fourths  ofall  the  edu- 
cated women  in  North  Carolina  spend  a  part  of  each  day 
educating  their  own  children  or  the  children  of  others, 
whereas,  three-fourths  of  the  educated  men  in  the  State 
spend  a  very  short  time  daily  with  their  own  children,  to 
say  nothing  of  educating  them. 

Money  invested  in  the  education  of  a  man  is  a  good  in- 
vestment, but  the  dividend  which  it  yields  is  frequently 
confined  to  one  generation  and  is  of  the  material  kind.  It 
strengthens  his  judgment,  gives  him  foresight,  and  makes 
him  a  more  productive  laborer  in  any  field  of  activity.  It 
does  the  same  thing  for  a  woman,  but  her  field  of  activity 
is  usually  in  company  with  children,  and,  therefore,  the 
money  invested  in  the  education  of  a  woman  yields  a  better 
educational  dividend  than  that  invested  in  the  education 
of  a  man.     My  contention,  therefore,  is  that  the  State,  for 
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the  sake  of  its  present  and  future  educational. interest,  ought 
to  decree  that  for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  government, 
State  or  Federal,  in  the  training  of  men  at  least  another  dol- 
lar ought  to  be  invested  in  the  work  of  educating  woman- 
kind. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  woman  is  weaker  than  man,  then  so 
much  the  more  reason  for  giving  her  at  least  an  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  with  him.  If  it  be  admitted,  as  it 
must  be,  that  she  is  by  nature  the  chief  educator  of  chil- 
dren, her  proper  training  is  the  strategic  point  in  the  uni- 
versal education  of  any  race.  If  equality  in  culture  be  de- 
sirable, and  if  congeniality  between  husbands  and  wives 
after  middle  life  be  important,  then  a  woman  should  have 
more  educational  opportunities  in  youth  than  a  man;  for 
a  man's  business  relations  bring  him  in  contact  with  every 
element  of  society,  and  if  he  have  fair  native  intelligence, 
he  will  continue  to  grow  intellectually  during  the  active 
period  of  his  life;  whereas,  the  confinements  of  home  and 
the  duties  of  motherhood  allow  little  opportunity  to  a  wo- 
man for  any  culture  except  that  which  comes  from  associa- 
tion with  little  children.  This  experience  which  comes 
from  living  with  innocent  children  is  a  source  of  culture 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  but  how  much  better  would  it 
be  for  the  mother  and  the  father  and  the  children,  if  the 
mother's  education  in  her  youth  could  always  be  such  as 
will  enable  her  in  after  life  to  secure  that  inspiration  and 
solace  and  power  which  come  from  familiarity  with  the 
great  books  of  the  world,  which  are  today  a  possible 
possession  in  every  home. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  endeavored  in 
this  statement  to  lay  before  you  as  briefly  as  practicable  the 
general  history  of  this  College,  its  plan  of  work  and  the 
good  it  hopes  to  accomplish  in  North  Carolina's  educa- 
tional vineyard. 

I  cannot  close  my  report  without  placing  upon  record  my 
high  appreciation  of  the  confidence  and  kindness,  personal 
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and  official,  shown  to  me  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  nor 
would  I  be  true  to  my  feelings  if  I  should  fail  to  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  work  and  support  of  the 
able  Faculty  and  Official  Corps  you  have  associated  with 
me  in  the  management  of  the  College.  The  responsibility 
for  the  daily  work  of  700  people  would  be  too  great  a  bur- 
den for  any  President  of  your  Institution,  if  that  burden 
were  not  lightened  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  stu- 
dents, faculty,  officers  and  Board  of  Directors. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  The  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  has  had  no  better  friends  than  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger, 
Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough  and  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane. 

The  hearty  endorsement  it  has  received  from  these  State 
Superintendents  and  the  cordial  co-operation  and  support 
it  has  received  from  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who,  as  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  can  give  endorsement  and 
financial  assistance  only  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  great- 
est educational  good  to  all  the  people  will  result,  prove 
conclusively,  if  argument  be  needed,  that  The  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
public  educational  development  of  North  Carolina. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  D.  McIver, 

President. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


Greensboro,  N.  C,  Dec.  2,  1898. 
To  The  Board  of  Directors  : 

As  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Bursar  of  the 
Institution,  I  make  the  following  financial  statement  of  the 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  for  the  two  fiscal  years  end- 
ing September  30,  1897,  and  1898  : 


RECEIPTS. 


1897.  Annual  State  Appropriation 125,00000 

189S.  Annual  State  Appropriation 25,00000 


1897.  Peabody  Fund |  2, 800  00 

1898.  Peabody  Fund 3,00000 


1897.  Tuition .--...|  6,838  91 

1898.  Tuition 5,48200 


1897.  Received  from  rent  of  books  and  apparatus .-$  1,958  00 
1S98.  Received  trom  rent  of  books  and  apparatus--     2,066  00 


1897.  Physician's,     physical    culture,    registration, 

and   incidental  fee $  3,481  00 

1898.  Physician's,    physical    culture,    registration, 

and  incidental  fee ..  _     3,673  00 


1897.  Sundry  Cash — single  beds,  piano  rent,  net 
profit  on  laundry,  money  received  on  open  ac- 
counts, etc $  2,413  64 

1898.  Sundry  Cash — single  beds,  piano  rent,  net 
profit  on  laundry,  inone}-  received  on  open  ac- 
counts, etc 2,328  30 


1897.  Cit}-  of  Greensboro,  graded  school  fund. 

1898.  Cit}-  of  Greensboro,  graded  school  fund- 


500  00 
500  00 


1898.  *Sundry  Cash — butter,  milk,  vegetables,  hack 

fares,    etc. 

Notes  due  at  bank 

Total 

Bank  account  overdrawn  September  30,  1898- 


50,000  00 


5,800  00 


12,320  91 


4,024  00 


7,154  00 


4.741  94 


1,000  00 

627  19 
3,500  00 

189,168  04 
1,149  55 


3,317  59 
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DiSBURSEMENTS. 

1S97.  Bank  account  overdrawn  Oct.  r,  1896. |  1,758  77  $  1,758  77 

1897.  Salary  of  facult}' 18,991  48 

1898.  vSalary  of  faculty 21,781   19 


1897.  Books  for  use  of  institution,  text-books,  and 

library $  1,636  86 

189S.   Books  for  use  of  institution,   text-books,   and 

library 1,49571 


1897.  General  expenses — servants'  hire,  carpenter, 
printing,  catalogues,  postage,  stationery, 
water  rent,  gas,  repairing,  expense  incidental, 
to  Board  meetings,  coal,  interest  at  bank,  rent 

of  Teague  building,  etc ,^4,650  17 

1898.  General  expenses — servants'  hire,  carpenter, 
printing,  catalogues,  postage,  stationery, 
water  rent,  gas,  repairing,  expense  incidental 
to  Board  meetings,  coal,  rent  of  Teague  build- 
ing, etc 4,46433 

1897.  Advertising  and  announcements 

1898.  Advertising  and  announcements 


1897.   Permanent    improvement    of   buildings    and 

grounds $      246  50 

1S9S.  Work    on    new    kitchen,    laundry    building, 
power-house,  porches  to  dormitorv,  paiiiting, 

etc : 3^961  71 


1897.   Insvirance $        7500 

1S98.   Insurance 30403 


1897.  Miscellaneous $      281  22 

1898.  Miscellaneous .. 85  78 


1897.  Greenhouse,    farm  buildings,   pig-pens,  dairy 
and   building,  stables,  sheds,  fencing,  etc. $  5,330  19 

1898.  Horses,  wagons,  cows,  hogs,  etc i,57i  44 

*Labor  on  farm  and  groimds,  feed,  greenhouse 

stock,  farm  implements,  lawn  machinery,  etc.,     3,793  59 


40,772  67 


3.132  57 


$ 

435  10 
454  60 

9,114  50- 
889  70 

4,208    21 


379  03 


....  367  00 

1897.   Repairing,     white-washing,     and    tinting   all 

buildings__    _    90876 

1897.   Equipment — furniture,  pianos,  chairs,  desks, 

tables,  and  general  school  equipment $  1,664  38 

iS'gS.  Equipment — furniture,  pianos,  chairs,  tables, 

and  general  school  equipment --      2,202  78 

3,867   16 


1897.  Land $  1,65000 

1898.  Land 1,57400 


10,695  22 


3,224  00 

Notes 11,000  00 

190,317  59- 
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Dormitory  and  other  expenses  of  students  for  the  two  years  : 

Amount  received  and  disbursed  for  expenses  of  boarders  in  dormitory, 

for  laundry,  and  for  supplies  bought  and  sold  to  students  at  actual   cost 

(no  income  to  the  institution),  $50,928.20. 

*I  will  say  that  the  total  receipts  from  the  farm  and  dairy  amounted  to 
$2,857.53, 111,907,84  being  ^^^  milk  and  supplies  furnished  to  the  dormi- 
tories, 11322.50  for  haiiling  coal,  sand,  etc.,  and  for  other  services,  and 
$627.29  cash  receipts  for  products  sold  on  the  general  market.  In  the 
above  statement  the  dormitory  and  general  expense  accounts  debited  with 
their  respective  amounts,  and  labor,  feed,  etc.  credited. 

OUTSTANDING  OBLIGATIONS. 

Bank  account  overdrawn  .^•1,149  55  ;  Sundry  accounts.  1 1,250. 

OPEN  ACCOUNTS. 


Monev  due  to  the  institution, 


54. 


E.  J.  Forney, 
'firasurcr  and  Hiirsar. 
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THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    COLLEGE    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

HISTORY. 

The  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  now 
doing  such  useful  work  in  the  United  States,  were  estab- 
lished by  the  States  largely  as  a  result  of  the  liberality  of 
the  general  government,  which,  in  1862,  passed  a  law  by 
which  each  State  in  the  Union  received  public  lands  in 
proportion,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator 
and  Representfitive  in  Congress  "  for  the  endowment,  sup- 
port, and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  whose  lead- 
ing object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and 
and  classical  studies,  and  inclrding  military  tactics,  to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  ayricul- 
ture  and  the  mechanic  arts  *  *  ""■'•  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

In  1887  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  decided  that 
the  funds  ari=;ing  from  this  act,  should  go  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  North  Carolina, 
and  ground  for  the  institution  having  been  given  by  the 
late  R.  S.  PuUen,  of  Raleigh,  the  woik  of  putting  up  a 
suitable  building  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Raleigh  was 
finished  in  1889,  and  the  College  opened  its  doors  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year. 

In  1890,  what  is  known  as  the  "  Supplementary  Morrill 
Bill,"  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  bill  makes  a  direct 
yearly  appropriation  from  the  United  States  Treasury  to 
each  State  that  maintains  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College. 

From  these  two  acts  the  College  gets  about  two-thirds  of 
its  annual  income — the  other  third  is  supplied  by  State  ap- 
propriation. In  1889  the  new  institution  began  its  work 
with  five  members  in  its  faculty  and  with  one  building. 
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The  intelligent  citizens  who  contended  successfully  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege in  North  Carolina  did  so  for  two  reasons  :  first,  that  a 
stage  in  the  agricultural  life  of  the  State  had  been  reached 
in  which  men  specially  and  specifically  trained  for  the  farm 
were  necessary  ;  second,  that,  as  North  Carolina  was  rapidly 
changing  from  its  past  condition  as  a  purely  agricultural 
State,  and  was  engaging  in  manufacturing,  milling,  min- 
ing, and  in  various  other  mechanical  and  engineering  pur- 
suits, men  from  our  own  State  should  be  specially  trained 
to  manage  and  "assist  in  these  pursuits.  They  further  con- 
tended that  in  this  day  of  sharp  competition,  complex  pro- 
cesses, intricate  and  extensive  machinery,  only  men  of  both 
broad  and  special  education  could  measure  up  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour,  and  that  such  an  institution  could  and  would 
turn  out  such  men  as  filled  the  needs  of  the  State. 

GRADUATES. 

That  the  advocates  of  technical  education  were  right  is 
proved  by  the  careers  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  are  adhering  to  iheir  specialties 
and  most  of  them  are  filling  important  and  lucrative  posi- 
tions. Since  its  founding  to  1^97  it  has  had  five  graduat- 
ing classes.  These  included  seventy-seven  young  men. 
These  seventy-seven  are  engaged  as  follows  :  ^lechanical 
engineering,  22  ;  civil  engineering,  4  ;  electrical  engineer- 
ing, 2;  cht  mists,  7;  architects,  3;  farming  and  dairying, 
16 ;  army  officers,  4  ;  teachers  in  technical  institutes,  5  ; 
teachers,  2  ;  business,  9;  medicine,  i. 

GROWTH. 

Since  its  foundation  the  growth  of  the  institution  has 
been  steady  and  healthful.  Each  year  almost  has  seen  an 
increase  in  its  number  of  buildings,  in  its  equipment,  in 
the  number  of  professors  in  its  faculty,  and  in  the  number 
of  students. 
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BUILDINGS. 

The  College  now  has  twelve  buildings  in  use.  The 
central  building  is  excellently  adapted  for  its  purpose  of 
furnishing  offices,  lecture-room,  and  some  laboratories.  It 
is  a  three-story  building  with  a  basement.  The  machine 
shops  occupy  a  separate  building — a  large  two-story  brick 
building  that  contains  the  mechanical  laboratory,  three 
drawing-rooms,  one  lecture-room,  and  iron,  wood  and 
forge  shops.  The  dynamo  and  its  appurtenances  are  also 
provided  for  in  this  building.  The  Horticultural  depart- 
ment has  a  separate  building,  comprising  lecture-room, 
botanical  laboratory,  working  rooms  and  three  large  hot- 
houses. The  first  floor  of  Watauga  Hall,  a  brick  building 
of  three  stories,  is  devoted  to  the  dinning-room,  kitchens, 
bakery,  and  store  rooms.  The  upper  floors  are  used  for 
dormitories  for  the  students.  In  addition  to  this  dormitory 
room,  there  are  four  comfortable  brick  buildings  used  en- 
tirely for  dormitories  for  the  students.  Last  year,  a  beauti- 
ful and  carefully  planned  infirmary  building  was  finished. 
Every  convenience  for  the  sick  is  supplied  by  this  build- 
ing, which  was  constructed  with  especial  attention  to  hy- 
gienic regulations.  The  Matron,  who  devotes  her  time  to 
the  care  of  the  rooms  and  to  any  who  may  be  sick,  has  her 
rooms  in  this  building.  The  large  barn  and  the  dairy  are 
equipped  with  all  modern  implements  for  practice  and  in- 
struction in  the  agricultural  department. 

The  College  has  its  own  light  and  heat  plants,  and  all 
the  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by 
steam  or  hot  water.  The  water  supply  comes  from  deep 
pipe  wells  and  is  both  abundant  and  excellent. 

LABORATORIES    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

The  whole  theory  of  technical  education  rests  on  the  bed 
rock  that  practical  work  must  immediately  follow,  illus- 
trate and  clinch  theoretical  instruction  in  the  lecture-room. 
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To  aUain  this  ideal  end,  this  College  is  liberally  supplied 
with  well-equipped  laboratories,  draughting-rooms,  appara- 
tus, machinery  and  live  stock. 

The  barn  is  supplied  with  hay  carriers,  silos,  silo  eleva- 
tors, and  ensilage  cutler,  engine,  and  all  sorts  of  farm  tools 
and  machinery.  The  dairy,  a  three-roomed  building,  is 
equipped  with  a  DeLaval  Separator,  Babcock  tester,  rec- 
tangular churn,  butter  works,  etc.  The  students  in  this 
work  take  turn  about  in  getting  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  processes  of  butter-making  and  dairy  implements, 
and  are  also  trained  in  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
dairy  products. 

The  horticultural  and  botanical  laboratories  are  furnish- 
ed with  the  best  compound  microscopes,  dissection  lenses, 
and  all  supplies  needed  for  histological  work.  The  two 
chemical  laboratories  are  supplied  with  fume  closets,  evap- 
orating baths,  drying  chambers,  blast  lamps,  and  tile 
tables.  Each  working  space  is  provided  with  gas,  distilled 
water,  reagents,  and  a  sink.  The  Laboratory  of  Quantita- 
tive Analysis  will  accommodate  thirty-two  students ;  and  the 
Laboratory  of  General  Chemistry  will  accomodate  fifty-six 
students.  The  Chemical  Library  has  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  standard  works  of  reference.  The  Physical  and 
Electrical  Laboratory  occupies  large  basement  apartments. 
The  rooms  are  spacious,  have  brick  piers  for  delicate  in- 
struments, and  a  dark  room  for  optical  work  and  photo- 
metric measurements.  The  laboratory  is  especially  well 
supplied  with  up-to-date  electrical  instruments.  In  the 
rooms  are  one  series,  one  shunt  and  one  compound  dyna- 
mo and  two  alternators.  The  laboratory  is  also  connected 
with  the  electric  light  plant  of  the  City  of  Ralegh  for  the 
sake  of  getting  strong  currents  for  advanced  work.  The 
mechanical  laboratory  and  all  the  machine  shops  are  in 
like  manner  supplied  with  improved  and  standard  machin- 
ery and  equipment,  including  everything  necessary  for 
boiler  and   engine  tests,   machines  for  testing  belt  friction, 
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apparatus  for  making  analyses  of  flue  gases,  ram,  motors, 
friction  brake,  weirs,  indicators,  planimeters,  etc.,  etc. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

There  are  three  general  courses  of  study  ;  the  course  in 
Agriculture  ;  the  course  in  Engineering,  including  Mechan- 
ical, Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering ;  the  course  in 
Science.  Each  of  these  courses  includes  technical  and 
general  studies.  The  Agricultural  course  offers  technical 
work  in  stock  breeding,  zoology,  botany,  entomology,  in- 
organic, organic,  agricultural  and  industrial  chemistry, 
staple  crops,  veterinary  science,  dairying  and  dairy  bacter- 
iology, greenhouse  propagation,  palaeobotany,  landscape 
gardening,  soil  physics,  meteorology,  drawing,  and  prac- 
tice work.  In  its  general  studies  are  included  mathema- 
tics, book-keeping,  history,  composition,  rhetoric,  logic, 
American  and  English  literature. 

The  courses  in  Engineering  include  in  technical  work 
architecture  and  architectural  drawing,  free-hand  and  me- 
chanical drawing,  kinematics,  steam  engine,  gears,  me- 
chanics, graphic  statics,  surveying  and  field  work,  includ- 
ing land-surveying,  topography,  leveling,  railroad  survey- 
ing, platting,  road-making,  electricity  and  magnetism,  in- 
dustrial chemistry,  machine  designs,  boiler  designs,  roofs, 
bridges,  arches,  dynamos,  electrical  machinery,  and  con- 
stant work  in  the  shops  and  mechanical  and  electrical  labor- 
atories. The  general  courses  include  mathematics  through 
calculus,  history,  logic,  rhetoric,  book-keeping,  American 
and  English  literature. 

The  technical  work  of  the  course  in  Science  embraces 
botany,  forestry,  histology,  palaeobotany,  greenhouse  prop- 
agation, live  stock,  feeding,  zoology,  inorganic,  organic, 
industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry,  surveying,  mechanics, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  meteorology,  soil  physics,  ad- 
vanced quantitative  analysis,  agricultural  economics,  and 
constant   laboratory  and    draughting  work.     The  general 
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course  includes  mathematics,  English  composition,  history, 
rhetoric,  logic,  literature. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  College  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
Board  is  constituted  as  follows:  Messrs.  J.  C.  L.  Harris,  J. 
R.  Chamberlain,  and  J.  W.  Harden,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  Jas  J. 
Britt,  of  Bakersville,  Matt  Moore,  of  Warsaw;  L.  C.  Ed- 
wards, of  Oxford  ;  J.  Z.  Waller,  of  Burlington  ;  S.  L.  Crow- 
der,  of  Ridgeway  ;  H.  E.  Bonitz,  of  Wilmington ;  W.  C. 
O'Berry,  of  Goldsboro,  and  the  President  of  the  College. 

FACULTY. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  and  their  subjects  of  in- 
struction are  as  follows  :  Col.  A,  Q.  Holladay,  LL.  D., 
President  and  History  ;  W.  G.  Massey,  C.  E.,  Horticulture 
and  Botany;  W.  A.  Withers,  A.  M.,  Chemistry;  D.  H.  Hill, 
A.  M.,  English;  W.  C.  Riddick,  C.  E.,  Mathematics  and 
Civil  Engineering;  F.  E.  Emery,  M.  S.,  Agriculture;  F.  A. 
Weihe,  Ph.  D.,  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering;  C.  W. 
Scribne^,  M.  E.,  Mechanical  Engineering;  Cooper  Curtice, 
D.  V.  S.;  E.  G.  Butler,  Assistant  Professor  of  English;  C. 
M.  Pritchett,  M.  E.,  Instructor  in  Drawing;  C.  B.  Park, 
Superintendent  Shops;  B.  S.  Skinner,  Superintendent  of 
Farm;  C.  D.  Francks,  B.  E.;  T.  L.  Wright,  B.  S.,  Instruc- 
tors in  Mathematic;  J.  A  Bizzell,  B,  S.;  H.  W.  Primrose, 
Instructors  in  Chemistry;  C.  W.  Hyams,  Instructor  in  Bot- 
any ;  J.  M.  Johnson,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Agriculture;  N.  R. 
Stansel,  B.  S.,  Instructor  in  Physics ;  J.  W.  Carroll,  B.  S., 
Instructor  in  Dairying ;  W.  A.  G.  Clark,  B.  S.,  Instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering  ;  J.  L.  Watson,  Instructor  in  Mechan- 
ics ;  H.  McM.  Curran,  Instructor  in  Horticulture;  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Carroll,  Matron  ;  Dr.  J.  R.  Rogers,  Physician. 
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AGRICULTURAL    AND    MECHANICAL   COLLEGE 
FOR  THE  COLORED  RACE,  GREENSBORO. 

This  College  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  ratified  March  9th,  A.  D., 
1891.  The  leading  object  of  the  institution  is  declared  by 
the  Act  to  be  instruction  in  practical  agriculture,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  thereto. 

The  management  and  control  of  the  College  and  the 
care  and  preservation  of  all  its  property  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  nine  members,  one  from 
each  Congressional  District,  who  are  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  Trustees  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature  have  power 
to  prescribe  rules  for  the  management  and  preservation  of 
good  order  and  morals  at  the  College  ;  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent, instructors  and  as  many  other  officers  and  servants  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary ;  have  charge  of  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  funds,  and  have  general  and  entire  supervision 
of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  College. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  receive  any  donation  of 
property,  real  or  personal,  which  may  be  made  to  the  Col- 
lege, and  have  power  to  receive  from  the  United  States  the 
proportion  of  funds  given  to  the  institutions  for  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  training. 

FACULTY  AND  OFFICERS. 

James  B.  Dudley,  A.  M.  (Livingstone    College), 
President,  Professor  of  History  and  Civics. 

C.  H.  MooRE,  A.  M.  (Amherst  College), 
Professor  of  English. 

John  Thompson,  B.  Agr.  (University  of  Minnesota), 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Jesse  Haskall  Bourne,  M.  E.    (Massachusetts   Institute 

of  Technology, 

Professor  of  Mechanics  and   2Ia( hematics. 
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Jno.  H.  M.  Butler,  A.  M.  (Livingstone  College), 

Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Miss  S.  M.  Parker,  (St.    Augustine  School), 

Domestic  Science. 

D.  A.  WiLLiSTON,  B.  S.  A.  (Cornell  University), 

Instructor  in  Agrictilture. 

Miss  M.  R.  Perry,  (High   School,    Washington,  D.  C.) 

Instructor  in  Preparatory  Department. 

C.  H.  Evans,  (Hampton  Normal  Institute), 

Joinery  ajid  Wood  Turning. 

S.  G.  Snow,  (Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School), 

Arciiitectural  Drawing. 

R.  W.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Mtisic. 

Mrs.    a.   V.  Williams,  Matron. 

J.  Rooks,  Steward. 

The  College  curriculum  comprises  four  departments, 
namely  :  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  English,  and  Domes- 
tic Science. 

Agriculture. 

In  the  Freshman  year  the  work  of  all  the  students  is 
the  same.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year  each 
student  makes  choice  of  the  course  of  study  best  suited  to 
his  plans  for  the  future. 

The  study  of  Agriculture  is  not  confined  to  the  lecture- 
room  alone,  but  all  class-room  instruction  will  be  supple- 
mented with  the  practice  of  the  principles  thus  laid  down, 
either  in  the  field,  dairy,  or  with  live  stock,  so  far  as  equip- 
ment will  permit. 

The  study  of  live  stock  and  dairying  has  received  much 
encourage  ment  in  the  past  year  by  adding  to  our  equip- 
ment a  well  planned  and  well  equipped  dairy  building,  a 
model  barn  for  the  care  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  a  herd  of 
Jersey  cows  selected  from  the  famous  Occoneechee  farm. 
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MECHANICS   AND    PHYSICS. 

"  There  are  two  most  valuable  possessions  which  no 
search  warrant  can  take  away,  nor  reverse  of  fortune  des- 
troy. They  are  what  is  put  into  the  braia,  knowledge, 
and  into  the  hand,  skill." 

The  work  in  this  department  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  such  a  combination  of  knowltdge  and  skill  that  he 
may  be  something  more  than  an  ordinary  mechanic  or  an 
impracticable  theorist. 

From  the  begining  of  the  Freshman  year  the  time  is  di- 
vided between  the  lecture  room,  drafting  rooms,  and  shops. 
Students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  various 
manufactories  in  and  around  Greensboro,  and  every  lecture 
and  exercise  is  illustrated  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  prac- 
tical applications  pointed  out. 

The  graduate  of  this  department  will  be  able  to  enter 
upon  any  special  line  of  work,  pertaining  to  mechanics 
that  he  may  choose,  and  will  have  a  good  chance  of  ex- 
celling in  his  line. 

It  is  recognized  at  the  outset  that  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  make  and  read  drawings  is  necessary  to  success  in  me- 
chanical work,  and  further  that  both  practical  knowledge 
and  mathematical  science  are  necessary  in  preparing  any 
reliable  drawing  or  interpreting  the  same.  The  course,  as 
laid  down,  is  designed  to  make  the  student  familiar  with 
either  machine  shop  practice,  or  building,  design,  and  con- 
struction. 

An  important  feature  of  the  department  is  the  mechan- 
ical training  arranged  for  the  students  in  the  course  in 
agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  farmer  largely  in- 
dependent of  the  tradesman  to  whom  much  of  his  profits 
annually  go,  and  to  enable  him  to  operate  modern  farm 
machinery  successfully. 

EQUIPMENT. 

This  depart  is  well  equipped  for  the  work  in  hand  and 
other  machinery  will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  required. 
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ENGLISH    AND    MATHEMATICS. 

The  ability  to  write  a  clear  and  elegant  English  sentence 
is  an  accomplishment  much  to  be  desired  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
cognized fact  that  English  forms  an  important  branch  in 
all  well-rounded  courses  of  study. 

Therefore  the  course  in  this  department  extends  through 
the  entire  four  years.  It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents with  the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  the  stucture 
of  sentences,  and  so  make  them  thorough  English  scholars. 

To  excite  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature,  to  ac- 
quaint the  students  with  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  the 
best  authors  and  to  form  habits  of  correct  expression,  a 
diligent  and  critical  study  of  standard  works  containing 
masterpieces  in  prose  and  poetry,  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  College  Library,  containing  some  of  the  best  works 
in  English  and  American  literature,  affords  splendid  facili- 
ties for  instruction  in  this  department. 

The  course  in  mathematics  has  been  laid  out  with  great 
care  and  is  strictly  adhered  to.  The  art  of  being  rapid  and 
accurate  in  computations,  and  also  the  analytical  powers, 
are  developed  at  the  same  time.  The  Mechanical  and 
Agricultural  departments  give  the  student  a  fine  field  for 
practical  problems. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department  to  treat  briefly,  but 
as  comprehensively  as  possible,  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  of  the  great  events  which  indicate  the  main  high- 
way of  man's  progress  and  civilization  ;  especial  attention 
being  given  by  lectures  and  otherwise  to  the  subject  of  in- 
dustrial evolution.  By  attentive  study  of  those  historical 
links — the  causes  and  effects  of  leading  events  which  mark 
great  epochs,  the  chronological  order  of  general  history 
will  be  presented  with  the  purpose  of  making  impressions 
upon  the  student's  mind  that  will  excite  interest  and  en- 
courage independent  reading  and  reflection. 
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As  this  College  was  established  and  is  sustained  by  both 
State  and  National  governments,  it  is  under  special  obli- 
gations to  train  its  students  to  become  good  and  patriotic 
citizens,  and  since  we  must  know  that  which  we  would 
love  and  to  which  we  would  be  loyal,  it  will  be  deemed  a 
special  mission  of  the  College  to  give  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  United  States  as  thorough  study  as 
possible. 

The  course  begins  in  the  Preparatory  Department  with 
the  history  of  North  Carolina.  After  the  student  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  own  State  he  passes  in  the 
Freshman  Class  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  more  advanced  classes  he  takes  up  the  study  of  Euro- 
pean and  Oriental  civilization,  Ancient  and  Modern  his- 
tory. Throughout  the  entire  course  the  choice  selections 
of  historical  works  contained  in  the  College  Library  will 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  instructor  in  awakening 
interest  and  stimulating  desire  for  historical  knowledge 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  avail  them  elves  of  the 
facilities  at  hand. 

DOMESTIC    SCIENCE. 

The  national  life  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  indi- 
vidual homes,  the  home  demands  the  exercise  of  woman's 
best  powers  broadly  and  carefully  trained.  This  depart- 
ment was  established  in  order  to  see  that  the  girls  are 
trained  in  the  habits  of  neatness,  thoroughness  and  gentle- 
ness, and  to  afford  training  and  instruction  in  these  special 
subjects,  which  must  be  considered  in  the  daily  adminis- 
tration of  every  home.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  food  economy.  There  is  a  general  demand  for 
persons  trained  in  the  art  of  plain,  wholesome  cooking. 
The  selection  of  food  material,  with  regards  to  quality  and 
cost,  and  the  method  of  preparing,  by  appropriate  apparatus, 
will  receive  careful  attention. 
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OUR  NORMAL  WORK. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  students  have  to  teach  in  order 
to  sustain  themselves  in  college.  Besides,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  not  a  few  will  find  places  in  the  school-room  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  their  courses  of  study.  Such 
an  end  is  kept  in  view  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  securing 
proficiency  in  those  subjects  in  the  different  departments 
which  may  be  of  use  to  them  as  teachers. 

But  our  regular  teachers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  should 
be  fitted  for  school-room  work.  Many  of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  school  need  to  be  instructed  how  to  teach  to  an 
advantage  the  subjects  of  the  common  school. 

The  necessity  for  competent  teachers  early  impressed  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  who  required  the  instructors  of  the  col- 
lege to  pursue,  during  the  vacation,  in  high  grade  Summer 
Normals,  courses  pertaining  to  their  work  here.  It  was  ob- 
served, from  the  beginning,  that  students  from  many  parts 
of  the  State,  although  having  covered  in  some  cases  much 
ground,  were  deficient  in  essential  studies.  In  order  to  add 
to  educational  interest,  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  and  methods  of  instruction,  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  in  1897,  decided  to  establish  a  Summer 
Normal.  In  connection  with  a  part  of  the  college  faculty, 
leading  teachers  of  both  races  were  secured  for  this  move- 
ment. 

The  Normal  was  a  success  from  the  beginning.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  teachers  were  enrolled  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. Besides,  a  number  of  persons,  not  representing  any 
special  educational  work,  were  in  attendance.  The  work 
of  the  Normal  covers  every  phase  of  common  and  hig  school 
education.  Competent  judges  have  asserted  that  they  have 
seen  nothing  to  equal  it  for  colored  teachers  in  the  South. 

The  care  and  time  spent  in  the  study  of  English,  the 
sciences  and  mathematics  correilated  in  many  practical 
ways,  together  with  industrial    training,    peculiarly   fit  the 
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youths  to  understand  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  edu- 
cation, and  prepares  them  to  discharge  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  them  as  citizens  and  factors  of  society. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  Correspondence  Department  of  Study  has  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  conditions  of  persons  unable  to  attend  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  institution.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  all  of  the  subjects  of  a  regular  college  course,  in- 
cluding the  classics  and  other  branches   of  liberal   culture. 

The  Ariculcural  and  Mechanical  College  for  the  Colored 
Race  is  unsectarian,  and  is  under  the  control  of  no  particular 
denomination.  Religious  and  moral  training  will  receive 
the  closest  attention,  and  students  will  be  required  to  at- 
tend churches  of  which  they  are  members.  Ministers  of  all 
denominations  are  invited  to  interest  themselves  in  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  the  College. 

The  College,  broad  in  its  purposes,  practical  in  its  work, 
elevating  in  its  influences,  is  intended  to  assist  and 
strengthen  the  colored  people  in  all  their  efforts  for  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  advancement.  As  such  its  peculiar 
mission  must  commend  it  to  the  intelligent  colored  men 
and  women  of  the  State,  from  whom  the  Trustees  and  Fac- 
ulty confidently  expect  such  sympathy  and  support  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  the  College  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  instituted,  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernmeut  by  which  it  is  fostered. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address  the  President,  A. 
and  M,  College,  Greensboro,  N.   C. 


> 
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EDITORIAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  DEAF  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  question  of  the  education  of  the  Deaf  in  North  Car- 
olina dates  back  to  1843,  during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Morehead,  when  he  urged  the  establishment  of  such 
institution.  On  the  ist  day  of  May,  1845,  ^^^  institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  (in  Raleigh)  was 
opened,  with  W.  D.  Cook,  as  Principal. 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  remained  under  the  same  man- 
agement till  1894,  when  the  white  deaf  pupils  were 
removed  to  Morganton,  and  placed  in  the  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  a  law, 
which  was  ratified  March  7th,  1891,  creating  and  estab- 
lishing this  school  and  at  the  same  time  elected  a  Board  of 
Directors,  consisting  of  N.  B.  Broughton,  Martin  Holt,  M. 
L.  Reed,  S.  McD.  Tate,  B.  F.  Aycock,  R.  A.  Grier,  and  J. 
J.  Long.  After  a  very  heated  contest  in  the  Legislature, 
Morganton  was  selected  as  the  location,  and  the  town  made 
a  donation  of  $5,000  in  cash,  and  100  acres  of  land  as  an 
inducement  for  its  establishment.  On  the  23rd  day  of 
April,  1^91,  the  Board  of  Directors  met  in  Morganton,  and 
among  the  very  first  acts  was  the  election  of  E.  McK. 
Goodwin,  Advisory  Superintendent.  At  this  meeting  the 
Board  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  N.  B.  Broughton, 
Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  B.  F.  Aycock  and  E.  McK.  Coodwin, 
Advisory  Superintendent,  to  visit  leading  institutions  to  in- 
spect buildings  and  equipments  for  such  schools.  The  com- 
mittee inspected  the.  Columbia  Institution,  and  Gauladet 
College  at  Washington  City,  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
At  these  institutions  our  committee  were  accorded  every 
opportunity  to  inspect  aud  gain  all  information  possible. 

In  November,  1891,  plans  and  specifications  for  our  main 
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building,  prepared  by  Augustus  G.  Bauer,  were  selected,  and 
on  May  the  i6th,  1892,  the  first  biick  in  the  building  was 
laid  by  Maggie  LeGrand  and  Robert  Miller,  two  deaf  chil- 
dren from  the  Institution  at  Raleigh.  This  school  opened 
its  doors  October  the  2nd,  1894,  and  within  a  few  days 
there  were  102  pupils.  The  name  of  Siewers  P.  Angier  is 
the  first  to  appear  on  the  roll. 

There  were  then  seven  regular  teachers,  besides  the 
teacher  of  art.  As  soon  as  our  means  would  permit,  we 
opened  industrial  departments,  and  today  in  these  depart- 
ments we  can  turn  out  handiwork  that  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  manufactory  in  the  State.  We  teach  shoe- 
making,  carpentry,  and  printing,  besides  we  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  various  food  products,  which  go  a  long  way 
toward  the  support  of  the  school. 

From  the  printing  office  we  issue  the  Kelly  Messenger, 
a  weekly  paper.  This  paper  and  the  Kelly  Library  take 
their  names  from  John  Kelly,  of  Orange  county,  who 
bequeathed  $6,000  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  in  North 
Carolina.     The  interest  only  on  this  fund  can  be  used. 

The  course  of  study  in  this  school  covers  the  com- 
mon school  course,  as  prescribled  by  law.  In  addition  to 
this  course  about  thirty-five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  speech,  by  what  is  known  in  the  profes- 
sion as  the  "Oral  Method." 

The  method  in  the  school,  as  a  whole,  is  known  in  the 
profession  as  a  "  Combined  Method,"  that  is,  having  both 
an  Oral  and  a  Manual  Department.  About  eighty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  schools  for  the  Deaf  in  America  come  in  this 
class.  Both  of  these  departments  have  the  same  object  in 
view,  from  an  educational  standpoint — that  is,  to  teach 
every  child  to  read  and  write,  as  fluently  as  possible  ;  and 
in  the  Oral  Department  to  give  speech  to  such  as  we  think, 
after  a  fair  test,  can  acquire  it. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1897  appropriated  $20,000  for 
the  erection   and    equipment   of  a   school    building,  which 
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was  begun  April  the  13th,  of  the  present  year,  and  which 
will  be  completed  by  January  ist.  Our  Biennial  Report 
will  show  over  250  pupils.  The  census  of  the  State  shows 
over  400  white  deaf  children  of  school  age — eight  to 
twenty-three.  When  a  child  is  too  deaf  to  be  instructed 
in  the  common  schools  he  is  eligible  to  this  school,  if  ''not 
of  confirmed  iimri'ral  character^  or  imbecile  or  unsound  in 
mind^  or  incapa  dated  by  -physical  infirmity  J  or  useful 
instruction.'"'  We  earnestly  request  all  school  officers  to 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  this  school  the  names  of 
deaf  and  dumb  children  in  their  communities.  This 
school  is  intended  to  accomodate  all  v,^hite  deaf  children  in 
the  State,  while  the  white  blind,  and  negro  deaf  and  blind 
attend  school  in  Raleigh,  in  the  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

EDUCATIONAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent. — Edward  McK.  Goodwin,  M.  A. 

Teachers  Manual   Department. — E.  G.   Hurd,  M.    1 
A.,  J.  C.  Miller,    D.   R.   Tillinghast,    Mrs.   L.  A.  Winston, 
O.  A.  Betts,  Z.  W.  Haynes,  H.  McP.  Hofsteater,  Miss  D.  W. 
Young,  Miss  O.  B.  Grimes,  Mrs.  O.  M.  Hofsteater. 

teachers  oral  department. 

Chief  Instructor. — Mrs.  A.  C.  Hurd. 

Miss  Flora  L.  Dula,  Miss  Carrie  Stinson,  Miss  Hesta 
Reed,  Miss  E.  T.  Welsh,  Miss  N.  M.  Fleming,  Miss  Mattie 
Simms. 

TEACHER    OF   ART. 

Mrs.  O.  A.  Betts. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  ED- 
UCATION OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
AND  THE  BLIND. 

In  1843  ^^^^  question  of  establishing  a  school  for  educat- 
ting  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  agitated.  Mr.  W.  D.  Cooke, 
of  Virginia,  came  to  the  State  the  same  year  and  went  into 
several  counties  giving  exhibitions  of  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Governor  Morehead  urged  the  establishment  by  the  State 
of  such  an  institution.  On  January  12,  1845,  ^  bill  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  education  and  mainten- 
ance of  poor  and  idigent  deaf-mutes  and  blind  persons  in 
the  State  "  was  passed.  The  sum  of  $5,000  annually  was 
appropriated. 

The  act  placed  this  fund  under  the  supervision  of  the 
"President  and  Directors  of  the  Library  Board."  The 
Board  was  composed  of  His  Excellency,  Governor  Grahrm, 
ex-officir>^  President  of  the  Board,  and  Weston  R.  Gales, 
David  Stone,  Charles  Manley,  and  R.  S.  Myers. 

The  Board  secured  a  building  on  Hillsboro  street,  and 
the  school  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Wm.  D. 
Cooke,  A.  M.,  Principal.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  1845, 
the  school  opened  with  seven  pupils,  and  during  the  session 
seventeen  entered. 

At  the  sesson  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
in  1847,  ^^  ^^t  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  for  the  comfortable  accommodations  of 
deaf-mutes  and  blind  persons  in  the  State.  The  act  ap- 
propriated only  $5,000,  but  provided  that  the  surplus  out 
of  the  annual  appropriations,  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
($10,000),  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board. 

On  the  14th  day  of  April,  1849,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
main  building,  on  Caswell  square,  was  laid  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons,  under  the  direction  of   William   F.    Col- 
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litis,  M.  .W.  G.  M.,  after  which  an   address  was  made  by 
Rev.  Samuel  S.  Bryan,  of  New  Berne,  N.  C. 

In  1 85 1  Mr.  John  Kelley,  of  Orange  County,  N.  C.,,  be- 
queathed the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  ed- 
uation  of  indigent  deaf-mutes.  The  will  provided  that  only 
the  interest  accruing  on  this  fund  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Cooke  continued  Principal  until  1890,  at  which 
time  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Palmer,  who  remained  un- 
til 1869,  when  he  went  to  Bellville,  Cauda,  to  assume  the 
superintendency  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  school  was  kept  open  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
Civil  war,  though  the  means  of  maintenance  were  very 
limited.  Mr.  John  Nichols,  who  had  no  professional  ex- 
perience with  the  education  of  the  deaf,  succeeded  Mr. 
Palmer  as  Principal.  In  1871  Mr.  Nichols  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  S.  F.  Tomlinson.  He  liad  no  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience in  such  work.  But  Mr.  Tomlinson  remained  only 
about  two  years,  being  succeeded  in  1873  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
whom  he  had  so  recently  succeeded.  These  changes  were 
made  on  political  prounds. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  formerly  our  Institution 
owned  and  operated  a  well-equipped  printing  office  and 
book-bindery.  At  one  time  the  institution  did  the  printing 
for  the  State  Printer.  The  American  Annals  for  the  Deaf 
was  printed  in  this  office,  and  the  Institution  published  a 
paper.  The  Dcaf-Miite  Casket.  The  office  had  costly 
appliances  for  printing  raised  type,  and  printed  several 
works  for  the  blind.  But  the  printing  appliances  were 
sold  and  the  building  torn  down. 

In  1877  Mr.  H.  A.  Gudger  was  elected  principal,  he  hav- 
ing had  no  professional  experience  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf.  But  he  devoted  his  energy  and  attention  to  the  work 
and  became  conversant  with  the  sign-language  and  meth- 
ods of  instruction.  It  was  during  Mr.  Gudger's  adminis- 
tration that  the  articulation  department  was  introduced. 
Notwithstanding  all    these    changes  that   the    Institution 
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underwent  and  the  inexperience  of  the  chief  officers,  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Gudger  remained  as  Superintendent  till  January, 
1883,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Young,  who  had  been  principal  teacher  in  the  blind  depart- 
ment for  more  than  twenty  years.  Mr.  Young  retired  in 
June  1896,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Place,  of  New  York  State  suc- 
ceeded him.  At  the  end  of  three  months  Mr.  Place  resigned 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  who  had  taught  ten  years  in  this 
Institution,  and  who  had  since  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Colorado  and  the  Kentucky  Institutions,  was  induced  to 
return  to  his  native  State  and  take  charge  of  the  old  Insti- 
tution, October  ■  ist,   1896. 

When  Mr.  Gudger  resigned  there  were  193  pupils  on  his 
roll,  and  the  number  has  steadily  increased,  till  now  our  re- 
port show^s  379. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  has  furnished  to  the  pro- 
fession some  prominent  teachers,  who  have  been  honored  in 
other  States.  Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer  was  called  to  the  respon- 
sible position  of  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Instituiion  at  Belle- 
ville, Canada,  and  Mr.  Coleman  als.o  went  to  the  same  In- 
stitution as  tracher,  where  he  sill  remains  in  the  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Grow,  of  the  Maryland  school,  first  "  taught 
the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  "  in  North  Carolina.  Mr.  D. 
C.  Dudley  spent  his  youth  and  young  manhood  in  the 
North  Carolina  Institution,  from  whence  he  went  to  the 
Kentucky  Institution,  and  afterwards  filled  so  acceptably 
the  Superin tendency  of  the  Colorado  school  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hill,  for  several  years  Superintend- 
ent of  the  West  Virginia  Institution,  gained  his  first  expe- 
rience in  North  Crrolina.  Mr.  John  E.  Ray,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Colorado  Institution  seven  >  ears  and  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution  more  than  two  years,  spent  ten  years 
teaching  the  deaf  in  his  native  State.  Mr.  J.  A.  Tilling- 
hast.  Superintendent  of  the  Belfast  (Ireland)  School  and  E. 
S.  Tiilinghast,  Suierinlendent  of  the  Montana  Institution, 
2-5 
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are  North  Carolina  boys,  as  is  Superintendent  F.  D.  Clarke, 
of  the  Michigan  School. 

The  colored  department  has  furnished  teachers  to  the 
South  Carolina,  Georg^ia  and  Texas  Institutions. 

In  1868  the  General  Assembly  made  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children 
of  the  vState.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  pro- 
vide an  institution  for  the  colored  race.  The  colored  de- 
partment opened  on  th^  4th  rf  January,  1869,  with  26  pu- 
pils. Mr.  John  J.  Turner  was  in  charg^e  of  this  depart- 
ment for  one  session,  when  Mr.  Z.  W.  Haynes  was  elected. 
He  taught  in  this  department  for  twenty  years,  and  was 
removed  to  the  white  department  in  1890.  The  Institu- 
tion for  the  colored  is  a  commodious,  well  arranged  build- 
ing, more  suitable  for  its  purpose  than  the  buildings  for 
the  white  department.  The  colored  department  is  under 
the  same  general  management  as  the  white  department, 
and  enjoys  the  same  care  and  privileges.  This  department 
has  been  under  the  immediate  charge  of  W.  F.  Debnam,  A. 
W.  Pegues  and  Joseph  Perry,  respectively,  ever  since. 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  crea- 
ting and  establishing  the  new  North  Carolina  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  passed  and  ratified  March  7,  1891. 
The  school  is  located  at  Morganton,  in  Burke  county,  and 
the  white  deaf  children  were  removed  there  in  1893. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1807  appropriated  $57,500 
for  buildings  and  improvements  for  the  Institution.  Out 
of  this  amount  five  buildings  have  been  constructed,  three  at 
the  colored  department,  embracing  two  dormitory  buildings 
and  a  heating  plant  and  industrial  building,  which  have 
increased  the  capacity  of  the  department  about  50  per  cent ; 
and  two  large  buildings  at  the  white  department,  embrac- 
ing a  dormitory  wh'ch  will  accommodate  150  boys,  a  very 
handsome  auditorium  and  gymnasium,  and  a  heating  plant 
of  most  modern  construction,  together  with  an  industrial 
building.     Four  of  these  five  buildings  are  fire-proof. 
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Four  new  pianos  have  also  been  bought,  and  a  fine  set 
of  geographical,  physiological  and  anatomical  apparatus. 
In  these  respects  the  Institution  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  has  ever  been. 
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DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGES. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

BY   DR.    C.    E.    T.A.YI,OR,    PRESIDENT  WAKE   FOREST  COI.I.EGE. 

In  the  annais  of  several  of  the  older  States,  the  fourth 
decade  of  our  century  is  notable  as  an  era  during  which  a 
number  of  colleges  of  a  distinct  type  were  founded.  These 
institutions,  as  well  as  others  like  them,  founded  before 
and  after  this  decade,  variously  known  as  Denominational 
Colleges,  or  Christian  Colleges,  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence to  supply  certain  definite  needs.  The  necessity  for 
them  became  evident  about  the  same  time  in  many  quar- 
ters and  to  the  leaders  of  almost  all  the  evangelical  Chris, 
tian  denominations.  At  least  three  reasons  may  be  pre- 
sented which,  to  the  minds  of  their  founders,  justified  the 
projection  of  these  colleges ;  ist.  The  better  training  of  the 
ministry  ;  and,  College  education  for  all  classes  at  a  lower 
cost  than  at  already  existing  institutions ;  3rd,  The  de- 
sire that  scientific  and  literary  training  should  be  given  to 
to  the  young  under  distinctively  Christian  influences. 

About  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  American  Col- 
onies had  gained  their  independence.  These  years  had 
been  spent  by  a  somewhat  sparse  population  in  subduing 
and  settling  a  comparatively  new  country.  Tides  of  emi- 
gration were  flowing  from  the  older  into  the  newer  States. 
It  was  a  period  of  unrest  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
It  was  also  a  period  of  great  activity  among  hundreds  of 
Christian  ministers,  many  of  whom  were  as  unlettered  as 
^they  were  full  of  zeal.  As  volunteer  and,  for  the  most  part, 
unpaid  evangelists,  they  proclaimed  the  gospel  far  and 
wide  and  organized  numerous  churches.     To  these  humble, 
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but  often  able  men,  who  labored  with  apostolic  zeal  and 
success,  is  due  much  that  is  best  in  the  life  and  institutions 
of  our  people. 

Before  the  year  1830,  however,  it  had  become  evident 
that  men  of  better  education  were  needed  even  for  this 
evangelistic  work  ;  and  the  greater  success  in  training 
and  developing  the  churches  wliirh  had  been  attained  by 
the  educated  ministers  in  the  several  denominations  made 
it  plain  that  in  order  to  the  highest  usefulness  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  ministry  should  be  educated.  To  the 
minds  of  the  leaders  this  need  had  become  imperative.  But 
large  numbers  of  young  men  who  were  entering  the  min- 
istry were  unable  to  pay  the  cost  of  liberal  education. 
Hence,  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  purpose,  colleges 
were  established  and  Boards  of  Education  were  organized. 

Again,  the  charges  for  education  in  the  colleges  already 
existing  were  prohibitive  to  large  numbers  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  hope  that  the  cost  of  liberal  education  could  be 
lowered  that  induced  many  who  were  indifferent  as  to  the 
education  of  the  ministry  to  aid  in  founding  these  new 
colleges.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  manual 
labor  plan  would  give  a  practical  solution  to  this  problem. 
Though  this  proved  to  be  an  ignis  fatuus,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  several  very  important  colleges  would  not  have  been 
founded  if  this  plan  had  been  known  from  the  first  not  to 
be  feasible. 

The  third  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  Chris- 
tian people  were  unwilling  to  commit  their  sons  to  the 
State  colleges,  as  these  were  at  the  time.  This  unwilling- 
ness was,  in  many  cases,  not  due  to  lack  of  means,  but  to 
the  fact  that  these  State  colleges  were  believed  to  be  un- 
friendly to  religion  and  morality. 

In  Europe,  until  recently,  almost  all  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  denominational  institutions.  And, 
State  and  Church  being  united,  they  have  also  been  State 
institutions.       During   the    colonial     period    in     our    own 
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country  the  colleges  were,  for  the  most  part,  both  denomi- 
national and  State  institutions,  for  here,  also,  at  that  time, 
State  and  church  were  united.  In  each  of  these  some  defi- 
nite system  of  religious  belief  was  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum.  After  the  Revolution,  when  Church  and  State 
were  severed,  these  institutions  either  fell  under  the  control 
of  some  religious  denomination,  or  else  became  more  or  less 
corrupt  as  the  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  religious  influences. 
The  same  came  to  pass  also  with  those  State  colleges  which 
were  founded  after  the  Revolu'ion.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  from  contemporary  and  other  records  abundant  au- 
thority for  these  statements.  In  1830  only  one  college  stu- 
dent in  four  was  a  profes-ing  Christian.  Fifty  years  later 
morfe  than  half  of  the  college  students  in  the  United  States 
were  church  members.  In  1810  Bishop  ]\Ieade,  of  Virginia, 
wrote,  "  Educated  men  are  infidels."  That  such  an  asser- 
tion cannot  be  truly  made  now  is  largely  due  to  the  in- 
fluence, direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Christian  colleges 

There  can  be  no  question  that  one  of  the  most  potent 
reasons  for  the  founding  of  the  Christian  colleges  was  the 
desire  to  educate  the  young  under  religious  auspices  rather 
than  under  the  influences  which  prevailed  in  the  State  col- 
leges in  the  early  decades  of  this  century.  Of  course,  as 
everybody  knows,  vastly  better  conditions  prevail  in  these 
State  institutions  now. 

When  we  look  back  and  scan  in  detail  the  earlier  history 
of  these  Christsan  colleges,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
other  States,  we  find  them  to  be  stories,  in  almost  every 
case,  of  heroic  struggle,  sacrifice,  and  determination.  A 
comparatively  small  band  of  devoted  men,  seeing  larger  and 
better  things  afar,  with  patience  and  inflexible  purpose, 
battled  against  opposition  and  apathy. 

Nor  did  these  consecrated  Christian  leaders  labor  and  sacri- 
fice in  vain.  Many  hundreds  of  ministers  have  been  trained 
for  more  efficient  work  in  many  States  and  in  loreign  lands. 
Many  thousands  of  youths,  who  otherwise  wouM  have  been 
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denied  opportunity  for  higher  education,  have  been  fitted 
for  usefulness  in  church  and  State,  and  for  success  in  every 
profession  and  calling.  The  influence  of  ihese  colleges,  and 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  men  educated  in  them,  has  been 
solidly  and  potently  exerted  in  behalf  of  Christianity.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  change  for  the  better 
in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  State  colleges  is 
due,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
Christian  colleges. 

The  life  of  a  great  institution  of  learning  is  to  be  measured, 
not  by  years,  but  by  centuries.  The  Christian  colleges  of 
North  Carolina  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  their  usefulness. 
More  and  more,  as  the  generations  come  and  go,  will  they 
be  amply  equipped,  generously  endowed,  and  largely  patron- 
ized. But  should  they  ever  cease  to  inculate  the  teachings 
and  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  their  mission 
and  usefulness  will  have  ended. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE,    DURHAM,  N.  C. 

TRUSTEES. 

Mr.  James  H  SoutVigate,  President,  Durham  ;  Mr.  V. 
Ballard,  Secretary,  Durham  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  Raleigh  ; 
Rev.  F.  A.  Bishop,  Fayetteville  ;  Hon.  Waiter  Clark,  Ral- 
eigh ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Ogle&by,  Durham  ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Parrish, 
Durham  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Branson,  Durham  ;  Rev.  A.  P.  Tyer, 
Wilmington ;  Rev.  W- C.  Norman,  Raleigh;  Mr.  B.  N. 
Duke,  Durham  ;  Col.  G.  W.  Flowers,  Fayetteville  ;  Rev.  J. 
R.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Greensboro;  Hon.  \\\  J.  Montgomerv^ 
Concord  ;  Hon.  Kope  Elias,  Franklin  ;  Rev.  S.  B.  Tnrren- 
tine,  Charlotte  ;  Mr.  P.  H.  Hanes,  Winston  ;  Rev.  W.  S. 
Creasy,  D.  D.,  Winston  ;  Col.  J.  W-  Alspaugh,  Winston  ; 
Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  Concord  ;  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Gray,  Winston  ; 
Dr.  R.  W.  Thomas,  Thomasville  ;  Rev.  T.  N.  Ivey,  D.  D., 
Greensboro;  Rev.  J.  B.  Hurley,  Wilson;  Mr.  Robt.  L. 
Durham,  Gastonia  ;  Rev.  W.  C  Wilson,  Mt.  Holly  ;  Dr. 
Dred  Peacock,  Greensboro;  Mr.  B.  B.  Nicholson,  Wash- 
ington ;  Rev.  P.  L.  Groome.  D.  D.,  Greensboro  ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Stokes,  Durh&m  ;  Hon.  F.  AL  Simmons,  Raleigh  ;  Prof.  O. 
W.  Carr,  Trinity  ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Mayer,  Charlotte  ;  Rev,  N. 
M.  Jurney,  Mt.  Olive  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Black,*  Littleton  ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Ferree,*  Randleman. 
*Recentl.v  deceasfd. 

FACULTY. 

John  C.  Kilgo,  D.  D.,  A.  M., 
President  and  Professor  of  Aver  a  School  of  Bible  Study. 

W.  H.  Pegram,  a.  M., 
Professor  of   CheTnistry ,    Geology    and  Astronomy. 

RoBT.  L.  Flowers,  (U.  S.  N.  A.,) 
Professor  of  Pure  and  A-pplied  Mathematics. 

W.  I.  Cranford,  Ph.  D., 
Profesnor  of  Philosophy  and  Greek. 


superintendent  public  instruction.  -] }, 

Jno.  S.  Bassett,  Ph.  D  , 
Profissor    of  History  and  Political  Science. 

Edwin  Mims,  A.  M. 
Profeftsor  in  English    Language  and  Liieratnre. 

A.  H.  Meritt,  a.  B., 
Professor  of  Latin    and   German. 

W.   P.  Few,    Ph.  D  , 
Professor  of  English  L^angiiage  and    Literature.. 

Jerome  Dowd, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Sociology . 

J.  J.  Hamaker.  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Physics   and  Biology. 

S.  O.  Thorne, 
Assistant  in  Latin. 

W.  H.  Adams, 
Assistant  in  Commercial  Science. 

W.  K.  Boyd,  A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Historx. 

M.  T.  Dickinson,   A.  B., 
Assistant  in  Greek. 

Geo.  B.  Pegram,  A.  B., 
Lihrarian. 

W.  H.   Pegram, 
Secretary  of  Faculty. 

THE  history  of  THE  COLLEGE- 

Trinity  College  has  its  origin  in  Union  Institute,  a  school 
of  academic  grade,  located  ia  the  northwest  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph county,  North  Carolina.  It  was  opened  to  meet  a 
local  demand  on  the  part  of  leading  citizens  for  educational 
advantages  for  their  children. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley  York  was  Principal  of  Union 
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Institute  from  1S38,  the  year  of  its  foundation,  to  1842. 
Rev.  P).  Craven,  then  elected  Principal,  remained  in  office 
from  1842  to  1 85 1. 

With  the  year  1851  this  institution  entered  upon  the  sec- 
orid  stage  of  its  history.  It  was  re-chartered  then  as  Nor- 
mal College,  the  leading  purpose  of  which  was  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

Before  the  end  of  this  decade  it  had  outgrown  its  dis- 
tinctly normal  purpose  and  considerably  enlarged  its  cur- 
riculum. In  1859  it  acquired,  for  the  first  time,  the  char- 
ter of  a  regular  college.  The  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chuich,  South,  then  convening 
at  Beaufort,  accepted  the  transfer  of  the  property  and  re- 
chartered  it  under  the  name  oi  Trinity  College. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1853.  From  that  date  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  the  institution  enjoyed  an  un- 
usual degree  of  prosperity. 

During  the  Civil  War  its  prosperity  was,  of  course,  greatly 
reduced.  In  1863,  President  Craven  resigned,  and  Prof. 
W.  T.  Gannaway,  then  a  member  of  the  faculty,  was  placed 
in  charge  as  acting  President.  He  held  the  position  till 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1865,  the  work  of  instruction  being 
interrupted  only  from  the  tiiue  of  the  encamping  of  troops 
on  the  college  grounds  in  the  spring  of  1865,  ^^"til  the  fol- 
lowing January,  an  interval  of  about  five  scholastic  months. 

Dr.  Craven  was  re-elected  President,  and  the  college  re- 
sumed its  work  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1866.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  history  of  the  college  is  one  of  heroic  en- 
deavor to  restore  its  fortunes  and  regain  its  former  degree 
of  success.  The  building  of  the  college  chapel  was  begun 
in  1873,  and  completed  in  1875.  About  1883  ^^^  ^^^^t  be- 
quest was  made  by  Dr.  Siddle,  of  North  Carolina,  for  the 
endowment  fund.  The  death  of  its  President,  Dr.  Craven, 
November  7,  1882,  was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  progress  of  the 
institution.  At  once  Prof.  W.  H.  Pegram,  then  a  member 
•of  the  faculty,  was  made  chairman,  in  which   capacity  he 
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served  till  June,  1883,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Iv.  Wood  was 
elected  President  of  the  College.  In  December,  1884,  Presi- 
dent Wood  resigned,  and  Prof.  J.  F.  Heitman  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  faculty.  In  June,  1887,  John  F.  Crowell, 
A.  B.,  (Yale)  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  which  office  he 
held  till  June,  1894. 

In  1892  the  College  was  moved  from  Randolph  county 
to  the  city  of  Durham,  N.  C.  Mr.  W,  Duke  donated  more 
than  $100,000  for  buildings,  and  Col.  J.  S.  Carr  donated  the 
elegant  park  upon  which  the  college  is  located.  John  C. 
Kilgo  was  elected  to  the  presidency  August  i,  1894. 

TRINITY    PARK    AND    BUILDINGS. 

Trinity  Park  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
Durham,  and  consists  of  sixty-two  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  incorporated  and  is  under  municipal  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and  walks,  and  other- 
wise improved  at  a  large  outlay  of  money.  The  main  en- 
trance to  the  Park  is  from  the  south  side,  through  an  iron 
gate  that  spans  the  entire  avenue  leading  to  the  Washing- 
ton Duke  Building.  More  than  five  hundred  trees  have 
been  planted,  representing  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  trees 
in  North  Carolina.  There  is  a  half  mile  of  graded  athletic 
track,  and  large  space  devoted  to  out-door  athletics.  The 
Park  was  donated  to  Trinity  College  by  Col.  J.  S.  Carr,  of 
Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Washington  Duke  Building  is  located  near  the 
center  of  the  Park,  and  is  approached  from  the  south  by  a 
wide  avenue.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Washington 
Duke,  of  Durham,  whose  great  benefaction  has  made  it 
possible  for  Trinity  College  to  project  new  life  into  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  South.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  build- 
ing, covered  with  slate,  lighted  with  eleciric  lights,  heated 
with  warm  air,  and  ventilated  by  the  famous  Ruttan  W[arm- 
ing  and  Ventilating  system — a  widely  approved  system  for 
supplying  pure  air,  warm  or  cold,  and  removing  vitiated 
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atmosphere  from  a  building.  This  is  the  system  in  use  in 
over  forty  of  the  government  school  buildings  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

It  contains  fifty-six  dormitories  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  ;  twelve  lecture  rooms  and  offices  ;  bathing  apartments 
on  every  floor  except  the  first  ;  dry-closet  system  ;  under- 
ground drainage  from  the  inside  and  from  the  surface  about 
the  building  ;  a  basement  208x50  feet,  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing, thus  rendering  the  building  proof  against  unsanitary 
conditions.  It  may  be  well  said  to  be  the  "  most  complete 
college  building  in  the  State,"  in  point  of  ventilation,  archi- 
tecture, comfort  and  modern  conveniences. 

The  Crowell  Science  Building  is  a  large  brick  building, 
three  stories  high.  It  was  built  ttirough  the  benefaction  of 
Dr.  John  Franklin  Crowell,  President  of  Trinily  College, 
1887-1894,  in  memory  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  during 
his  presidency  of  the  College  There  are  located  in  the 
building  the  ."-chools  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology  and 
Economy.  The  entire  second  floor  is  devoted  to  schools  of 
Physic  and  Biology  ;  the  third  floor  is  occupit  d  by  the  labora- 
tory and  class-rooms  of  the  school  of  Chemistry.  The  dy- 
namo-room is  in  the  basement. 

The  Epworih  Hall  is  a  college  building  of  extraordinary 
merit,  both  in  architectual  dtsign  and  in  point  of  utility. 
It  contains  y^  dormitories,  two  parlors,  the  college  chapel, 
a  dining-hall  having  a  seating  capacity  of  250,  and  a  waiting- 
room.  It  is  heated  by  warm  air  and  lighted  by  electricity. 
Its  sanitary  anangements  are  complete,  including  bath- 
rooms on  each  floor.  This  building  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  W. 
Duke,  and  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

woman's    building. 

The  Woman's  Building  is  located  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Park,  and  is  used  as  a  boarding  hall  for  young  women 
who  are  students  of  the  College.  It  is  in  easy  reach  of  the 
College  library  and  all    of    the   class-rooms,   and    contains 
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eleven  dormitories,  besides  parlor,  dining^-hall,  bath-rooms, 
closets  and  linen  rooms.  The  rooms,  halls  and  verandas 
are  lighted  with  electricity,  and  the  rooms  are  heated  by 
open  grates.  It  is  another  gift  of  Mr.  W.  Duke  to  Trinity 
College,  and  is  a  monument  to  his  sincere  interest  in  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

The  residences  of  the  Faculty  and  Officers  of  the  Col- 
lege are  mostly  on  Faculty  Avenue,  in  the  College  Park. 
They  are  furnished  with  bath-rooms,  cold  and  hot  water, 
are  connected  with  the  City  Water  Works,  and  lighted  by 
electric  lights.  Nearly  all  of  the  buildings  in  the  College 
Park  are  lighted  with  electricity,  furnished  by  a  720  light 
djuamo  installed  by  the  General  Electric  Company  of  New 
York. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    LOCATION. 

Trinity  College  is  the  only  male  literary  college  in  North 
Carolina  located  in  a  city.  Our  ancestors  thought  it  would 
endanger  the  moral  character  of  students  if  colleges  were 
located  in  towns  or  cities,  but  the  facts  have  long  since  re- 
futed their  ideas,  and  almost  all  of  the  large  colleges  and 
universities  are  located  in  towns  and  cities.  The  educa- 
tional influences  of  such  environments  are  necessary.  Stu- 
dents enjoy  advantages  in  a  city  not  to  be  had  elsewhere, 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  questions  that  are  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  the  nation.  They  enjoy  the  best  social 
and  religious  influences.  Any  young  man's  education  is 
crippled  who  is  denied  these  advantages. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  as  a  Christian  College,  and 
its  policy  and  aims  are  shaped  by  the  methods  and  aims  of 
Christ.  The  highest  product  of  education  is  character,  and 
the  truest  principles  of  character  are  those  set  forth  by 
Christ.  In  the  government  of  the  college,  this  end  con- 
trols all  methods.     Military    regulations    are    avoided,  be- 
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cause  force  can  never  produce  personal  character.  Students 
are  trusted,  and  when  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  respond 
to  confidtnce,  they  are  quietly  advised  to  return  hoire.  No- 
publicity  is  given  to  their  misfortunes,  and  the  best  ideals 
are  constantly  presented  to  them.  This  makes  the  gov- 
ernment simple,  and  experience  has  more  than  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  the  method. 

PRIVILEGED  STUDENTS. 

The  sons  of  ministers  and  young  men  studying  for  the 
ministry  are  exempt  from  paying  tuition.  They  are  re- 
quired to  pay  all  other  college  fees.  Worthy  young  men 
who  cannot  pay  tuition,  are  allowed,  in  some  instances, 
to  give  their  notes  for  it,  payable  after  they  have  finished 
their  education.  Candidates  for  the  ministry,  who  are  not 
the  sons  of  preachers,  are  required  to  give  their  notes  for 
tuition.  If  ihey  enter  the  regular  ministry  within  three 
years  after  leaving  college,  these  rotes  are  surrendered  to 
them,  otherwise  they  will  be  collected. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  YOUNG  MEN. 

There  are  many  worthy  young  men  who  are  desirous  of 
a  collegiate  education,  but  whocannot  immediately  pay  the 
entire  expenses.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Trinity 
College  to  render  to  such  young  men  all  proper  assistance 
within  the  control  of  the  college.  For  this  reason  expenses 
have  been  put  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  tuition  being 
less  than  at  any  of  the  leading  colleges  in  the  State.  Be- 
sides these  special  advantages,  such  young  men  are  credited 
for  their  tuition  fees,  payable  after  they  leave  college.  In 
such  cases  the  student  gives  his  note  to  the  college.  This- 
plan  is  superior  to  the  free  scholarship  plan,  and  more  satis- 
factoiy  in  many  respects.  It  is  of  equal  advantage,  in  that 
it  furnishes  every  worthy  young  man  an  opportunity,  and 
no  man  should  ask  for  more ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  any 
favoritism  by  which,  frequently,  the  most  worthy  are  de- 
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nied  scholarships,  while  those  able  to  pay  tuition  receive 
them  ;  it  does  not  leave  in  a  young  man  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing received  something  for  nothing,  but  develops  in  him 
the  highest  sense  of  independence  and  self-help;  it  does 
not  enslave  the  student  in  any  sense  to  the  institution. 
These  are  reasons  of  vital  importance,  and  should  appeal  to 
noblest  impulses  of  a  young  man.  It  is  bad  policy  to  con- 
stantly emphasize  a  young  man's  poverty,  and  any  benevo- 
lence that  gives  it  emphasis,  tends  to  create  class  feeling  on 
a  monetary  basis. 

EXPENSES. 

Expenses  at  college  vary  largely,  according  to  the  hab- 
its of  the  student.  Every  item  of  expense  has  been  reduced 
to  the  very  lowest  possible  amount  for  the  advantages  of- 
fered. All  necessary  college  expenses  can  be  met  with 
$175  to  $200. 
Room  rent  and  janitor's  fee___$     7.50  to  $12.50  per  term. 

Heat  and  electric  light 8  00  to     10. 50  per  term. 

Matriculation 5.00  to      5.00  per  term. 

Library  fee .    2.00  to       2.00  per  term. 

Tuition 25.00  to    55.00  per  term. 

Board   27.00  to    55.CO  per  term. 

Washing 4-50  ^o      4.50  per  term. 

Books,  etc 7-5oto     1000  per  term. 

$83. 50     $ II 3. 00  per  term. 
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OUTlJxNE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  WAKE  FOREST 

COLLEGE. 

Before  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  our  century  it  had 
become  manifest  to  the  more  observant  and  thoughtful  Bap- 
tists of  North  Carolina  that  the  institutions  of  learning 
which  then  existed  could  not  possibly  do  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  education  of  the  ministry  and  the  development 
of  the  churches.  Out  of  this  conviction  was  born  Wake 
Poorest  College. 

After  much  conference  and  correspondence  among  lead- 
ing ministers  and  laymen,  the  Baptist  State  Convention 
formally  committed  itself,  in  August,  1832,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  Within  a  few 
days  after  this  action  the  committee  appointed  to  choose  a 
location  purchased  from  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  a  fine  farm  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  acres.  This  was  in  a  beautiful  rolling 
country  sixteen  miles  North  of  the  capital  of  the  State. 
"  The  Manual  Labor  System  "  was  in  much  favor  in  those 
days,  and  it  was  proposed  to  use  the  labor  of  the  students 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm. 

The  first  charter  was  procured  with  difficulty  from  a  re- 
luctant legislature.  At  last,  however,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  giving  a  casting  vote,  a  charter  was  given  to  the 
Trustees  of  "  Wake  Forest  Institute,''  allowing  them  to  hold 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  real  and  personal  estate.  This 
was  limited  to  twenty  years. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  D.  D.,  a  great  and  godly  man,  was 
elected  president  May  loth,  1833.  His  colleagues  were 
Profs.  T.  Meredith,  John  Armstrong  and  C.  R.  Merriam. 
The  first  session  began  in  February,  1834. 

The  institution  opened  under  bright  and  hopeful  auspices. 
The  first  sessions  were  very  successful.  But  the  manual 
labor  plan  had  been  a  mistake  from  the  beginning.  The 
farm  did  not  pay.     The  Trustees  found  themselves  in  debt. 
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Patronage  began  to  fall  off .  Meantime  a  large,  costly  build- 
ing had  been  begun.  A  widespread  financial  panic  hin- 
dered the  collection  of  subscriptions.  Disaster  and  defeat 
seemed  imminent.  At  this  juncture,  Rev.  J.  S.  Purefoy, 
Dr.  Wait  and  Prof.  Armstrong  took  the  field  as  agents  and 
saved  the  institution.  A  loan  from  the  literary  fund  of  the 
State  gave  temporary  relief.  This  was  a  purely  business 
transaction.      Every  cent  of  it  was  repaid  with  full  interest. 

The  manual  labor  system  was  abandoned  and  the  insti- 
tution reorganized  as  Wake  Forest  College  under  a  new 
charter  (December  28th,  1838,)  which  allowed  the  Trustees 
to  hold  $250,000  in  property  and  money  for  a  new  term  of 
fifty  years.  The  college  at  once  entered  upon  a  career  of 
continually  widening  usefullness. 

Rev.  William  Hooper  was  elected  president  in  1845. 
The  two  years  of  his  administration  are  notable  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  standards  of  scholarship  in  all  departments  of 
the  college. 

Rev.  J.  B.  White  (i849-'52),  and  W.  H.  Owen  (i852-'54), 
successfully  presided  over  the  college.  The  beginnings  of 
the  Endowment  Fund  were  raised  in  1S50. 

The  fifth  president  Rev.  W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D.,  ( 1S54- 
1879),  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  day  as  an  educa- 
tional leader.  His  administration  was  in  every  way  a  great 
success.  By  186 1  the  Endowment  had  grown  to  $46,000. 
In  1865  this  had  been  reduced,  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War, 
to  about  $12,000.  Before  Dr.  Wingate's  death  nearly  $40,- 
000  were  added  to  this  amount. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  old  curriculum  system  was 
abolished  and  the  college  was  reorganized  into  independent 
"  Schools."  In  1879  tbe  Heck  Williams  Building  was  built 
by  the  two  public-spirited  cititizens  of  Raleigh  whose  name 
it  bears. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  (1879-1882),  the  sixth 
president,  spent  most  of  his  time  during  his  administration 
in  travelling  through  the  State,  speaking  in  every  section 
2—6 
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on  educational  matters.  He  was  gifted  as  an  orator  and 
had  the  ear  of  the  people.  His  campaign  for  education 
was  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  for  the  interest  now  felt 
in  popular  education.  It  also  increased  the  patronage  of 
the  college. 

In  1880  the  Wingate  Memorial  Hall  was  built  by  the 
gifts  of  large  numbers  of  people. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall 
presided  for  a  year  over  the  College  as  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty.  It  was  during  this  period  that,  mainly  through 
the  generosity  of  large  numbers  of  the  Baptists  of  the 
State,  the  Endowment  was  increased  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000. 

In  1884  Rev.  C.  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  was  made  president. 
He  still  occupies  the  position.  In  i88«,  through  the  lib- 
erality of  Mr.  Sidney  S.  Lea,  of  Caswell  county,  the  Lea 
Laboratory  was  erected. 

in  1893  ^^^  haw  Department  was  inaugurated.  In  1896 
the  School  of  the  Bible  was  organized.  The  Endowment 
is  now  a  little  more  than  $200,000.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors last  session  was  14,  and  of  students,  253. 

A  contrast  of  the  earlier  with  the  more  recent  catalogues 
of  the  college  reveals  great  expansion  and  improvement, 
especialh-  during  the  last  few  years,  in  every  department 
of  the  institution.  That  thorough  and  successful  work  has 
been  done  from  the  first  is  proved  by  the  position  occupied 
by  the  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  in  all  the  professions  and  in 
public  life,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  in  other  States. 
And  yet  throughout  all  the  earlier  years  the  Faculty, 
though  composed  of  able  and  faithful  men,  was  inade- 
quately small  and  the  equipment  was  meager.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case. 

The  college  is  organized  into  twelve  "  Schools;  "  each 
of  which  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Faculty,  is 
controlled  by  its  own  professor  or  professors.  The  "Schools'' 
are  as  follows  : 
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I.  Latin  Language  and   Literature. 

II   Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

III.  English  Language  and  Literature. — (I).  Rhetoric, 
(2)  History  of  English  Literature,  (3)  Old  and  Middle 
English,  (4)  History  of  English  Language. 

I\'.  Modern  Languages. — (i)  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature, (2)  German  Language  and  Literature,  (3)  Spanish 
Language  and  Literature. 

V.  Pure  Mathematics — (i)  Algebra  and  Geometry,  (2) 
Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry,  (3)  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus. 

VI.  Physics    and    Applied    Mathematics. — (i)    Physics, 

(2)  Surveying,  (3)  Astronomy. 

Vn.  Chemistry. — (i)  General  Chemistry  (a)  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  {/>)  Organic  Chemistry,  (2)  Applied  Chemistry, 

(3)  j\Iineralogy. 

VIII.  Biology. — (i)  General  Biology,  (2)  Botany,  (3) 
Zoology,  (4)  Human  Physiology,  (5)  Geology. 

IX.  Moral  Philosophy, — (i)  Psychology,  (2)  Logic,  (3) 
Ethics,  (4)  History  of  Philosophy. 

X.  History  and  Political  Science. — (i)  History,  (2)  Po- 
litical Economy,  (3)  Constitutional  Law. 

VI.  Physics  and  Applied  Mathematics. —  (i)  Physics,  (2) 
Surveying,  (3)  Astronomy. 

VII.  Chemistry. — (i)  General  Chemistry — (^)  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  [h)  Organic  Chemistry,  (2)  Applied  Chemistry, 
(3)  Mineralogy. 

VIII.  Biology. — (i)  General  Biology,  (2)  Botany,  (3) 
Zoology,  (4)  Human  Physiology,  (5)  Geology. 

IX.  Moral  Philosophy. — (i)  Psychology,  (2)  Logic,  (3) 
Ethics,  (4)  History  of  Philosophy. 

X.  History  and  Political  Science. — (i)  History  (2)  Po- 
litical Economy,  (3)  Constitutional  Law. 

XI.  Law. — (i)  Common  and  Statute  Law,  (2)  Inter- 
national Law,  (3)  Constitutional  Law. 

Xn.  The  Bible. 
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In  his  recently  published  work  on  "The  Church  and 
Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina,"  Prof.  Raper  says  : 
''  The  present  faculty,  consisting  of  twelve  professors,  two 
assistant  professors,  and  three  tutors,  is  very  strong.  *  * 
There  are,  among  them,  students  and  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Leipsic  (Germany),  Johns  Hopkins, 
Washington  and  Lee,  and  Chicago  University.  At  the  last 
State  Convention,  held  in  Oxford,  E.  W.  Sikes,  M.  A.,  Ph. 
D.,  was  elected  to  the  Chair  of  History.  Before  this,  his- 
tory had  been  under  the  charge  of  the  President  or  a  pro- 
fessor of  some  other  department.  From  this  new  depart- 
ment very  much  may  be  expected." 

All  the  best  methods  of  instruction  are  in  vogue.  While 
text-books  are  used  in  all  departments,  lectures,  formal  or 
familiar,  are  delivered  more  frequently  than  formerly  by 
the  professors  of  most  of  the  "  Schools,"  In  the  several 
scientific  departments,  great  stress  is  laid  on  laboratory 
work.  The  chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  es- 
pecially, are  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  ap- 
paratus. Students  are  expected  to  take  at  lenst  fifteen  reci- 
tations a  week.  Excessive  work  is  discouraged.  In  order 
to  carry  the  work  required  for  as  many  as  seventeen  or  nine- 
teen recitations  a  week,  the  student  must  make  an  average 
gsade  of  85  or  95  respectively.  Jn  order  to  become  a  pro- 
ficient in  any  "  school  "  of  the  college  a  student  must  ob- 
tain a  grade  of  at  least  75  in  each  study  of  the  "  school." 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  College  are  P>aclielor  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Law. 

A  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  necessary  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  consists  of  prescribed  studies. 
Nearly  one-third  consists  of  elective  studies.  Two  of  the 
latter,  however,  must  be  Senior  classes. 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  conferred  on  students  who 
have  completed  sufHciently  a  year's  work  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  hours  a  week  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the 
B.  A.  degree. 
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Students  who  complete  successfully  Junior  and  Senior 
Law,  History,  Political  Economy  and  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law. 

All  applicants  for  degrees  are  required  to  submit  origi- 
nal theses  or  to  deliv-er  original  addresses. 

Among  the  potent  educational  forces  of  the  College  are 
the  two  Literary  Societies,  which  will  soon  celebrate  their 
sixty-second  anniversary.  Their  halls,  in  the  Heck-Wil- 
liams Building,  are  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  others  in 
the  South.  These  societies  have  for  many  years  been  recog- 
nized as  valuable  factors  in  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  the 
shaping  of  character.  They  help  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  law,  to  cultivate  and  direct  taste  for  read- 
ing, to  form  correct  habits  of  public  speaking,  and  to  dis- 
cipline into  self-control.  As  one  result  of  their  training, 
one  seldom  meets  an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  who  is  not 
able  to  think  upon  his  feet  and  express  himself  clearly  and 
forcibly  before  an  audience.  Greek-Letter  fraternities  are 
not  allowed  by  the  Trustees  to  exist  in  the  College. 

The  College  library  now  contains  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
volumes,  besides  a  large  number  of  pamphlets.  New  addi- 
tions are  constantly  made.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-es- 
timate the  value  of  this  aid  to  culture,  as  well  as  of  the 
reading-room,  which  contains  the  best  reviews,  magazines 
and  newspapers.  In  August,  1897,  the  college  received 
from  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  a  generous  donation  of 
nearly  two  thousand  volumes. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  intended  and  adapted 
only  for  young  men — not  for  boys — who  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  be  able  to  exercise  self-control.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  be  faithful  in  work,  to  be  prompt  and  regular  in 
attendance  upon  their  college  duties,  and  to  cultivate  those 
amenities  which  are  universally  recognized  among  gentle- 
men. Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  principles  of 
true  manliness  and  self-respect.  In  order  to  do  this,  there 
is  no  espionage,    and  students    are  trusted  and    treated   as 
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young  gentlemen.  Those  who  cannot  or  will  not  respond 
to  this  open  and  generous  regime  are  not  welcomed  to  the 
College  or  encouraged  to  remain. 

A  few  years  ago  nearly  two  hundred  friends  of  the  col- 
lege contributed  a  dollar  each  for  the  purchase,  in  the  name 
of  each  giver,  of  a  magnolia  tree  for  the  collage  grounds. 
As  these  and  other  trees,  evergreen  and  deciduous,  attain 
larger  growth,  the  campus  becomes  more  and  more  beauti- 
tul  every  year.  The  four  large  buildings  near  its  center 
a^e  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed.  They  are  all  built  of  brick,  and  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  entirely  covered  with  ivy. 

The  next  building  to  be  erected  will  probably  be  a  gym- 
nasium, the  Trustees  having  already  authorized  a  special 
effort  to  secure  funds  with  which  to  build  and  equip  it. 
Although  the  gymnasium  now  in  use  is  inadequate  to  pres- 
ent needs,  physical  culture  is  by  no  means  neglected.  The 
athletic  grounds  are  ample.  Since  intercollegiate  football 
was  forbidden  by  the  Trustees,  there  has  been  but  little  in- 
terest in  this  game  at  Wake  Forest.  There  is,  however, 
enthusiastic  interest  in  base-ball. 

The  periodical  publications  of  the  college  are  The  Wake 
Foj-est  Student^  which  is  issued  monthly,  under  the  aus- 
picies  of  the  litererary  societies,  and  the  Bulletin^  which 
is  published  quarterly  by  the  college  authorities. 

The  Students'  Christian  Association  has  a  large  mem- 
bership and  is  very  efficient  in  accomplishing  its  objects. 
These  objects,  as  given  in  the  constitution  are,  •'  to  pro- 
mote grwth  in  grace  and  Christian  fellowship  among  its 
members  and  aggressive  Christian  work,  especially  by  and 
for  students  ;  to  train  them  for  Christian  service,  and  to 
lead  them  to  devote  their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  in 
distinctively  religious  calling,  but  also  in  secular  pursuits." 

W^ke  Forest  publishes  in  the  forefront  of  its  annual 
catalogue  that  it  is  a  Christian  college. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  forget  or  disguise   the   ends   for 
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which  it  was  founded,  the  Trustees  and  the  faculty  desire 
to  emphasize  aud  exalt  them.  The  men  who,  sixty  years 
ago,  toiled  and  made  sacrifices  to  establish  the  college  were 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  afford  the  best  possible  education 
under  Christian  influences.  Those  who  now  control  the 
college  have,  doubtless,  wider  conceptions  as  to  the  scope 
and  methods  of  instruction  ;  but,  as  the  ultimate  end,  they 
can  have  no  larger  or  higher  ideal  than  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  founders.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  and  fac- 
ulty, in  hearty  co-operation,  to  provide  instruction  as  ex- 
tended and  as  thorough  as  is  given  in  a  purely  secular  in- 
stitution. And,  likewise,  it  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  their 
purpose  to  be  loyal  to  the  higher  trust  which  they  habe  in- 
herited. New  buildings  have  beeu  erected,  the  number  of 
professors  has  been  increased,  courses  of  study  have  been 
improved  and  standards  of  graduation  have  been  raised  ; 
but  amid  it  all,  the  development  of  Christian  character  has 
been  kept  in  view  as  the  highest  aim  of  the  institution. 
Few  facts  in  the  history  of  the  college  are  more  gratifying 
than  those  which  are  related  to  its  religious  life. 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  DAVIDSON,  N.  C. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 

The  United  States  Government  has  issued  a  History  of 
Education  in  North  Carolina,  prepared  by  Charles  Lee 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  It  is  a  book 
which  every  Presbyterian  may  read  with  interest  and  pleas- 
ure because  it  appears  much  like  a  history  of  Presbyterian- 
ism,  so  intimate  was  the  connection  of  that  church  with 
education.  The  large  number  of  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies under  Presbyterian  management  in  the  earlier  half  of 
this  century,  and  the  controlling  influence  of  this  denomi- 
nation in  the  State  University  for  seventy  years  show  to 
what  an  extent  higher  education  is  indebted  to  Presbyter- 
ianism  in  North  Carolina. 

For  a  long  time  the  church  was  satisfied  with  its  connec- 
tion with  the  State  University,  but  in  the  progress  of  events 
the  belief  was  strengthened  that  a  loss  of  spiritual  power 
and  influence  must  come  if  the  education  of  her  sons  was 
left  entirely  to  public  institutions.  Acting  under  this  be- 
lief, in  1835  the  Presbyteries  of  Concord  ond  Morgan  ton 
in  North  Carolina,  and  Bethel  in  South  Carolina,  under- 
took to  found  a  college  jointly.  Drs.  Morrison  and  Spar- 
row raised  thirty  thousand  dollars  ($30,000)  in  five  months, 
and  the  school  was  put  in  operation  in  1837,  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Robert  Hall  Morrisyn,  D.  D. 

Davidson  College  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  William 
Davidson,  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  who  fell  fighting  bravely 
at  the  battle  of  Cowan's  Ford,  and  whose  memory  is  still 
fragrant  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  expenses  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  new  institution  were  met  in  part  by  a  manual 
labor  system  which  served  a  good  purpose  for  a  time,  but 
soon  passed  away  as  elsewhere. 

The  college  opened  with    sixty  six   students.  Dr.  Morri- 
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son  President  and  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guage, and  M.  D.  Johnson  Tutor  of  Mathematics. 

The  first  building ■;  were  four  rows  of  cottages,  of  which 
two  remain  ;  Oak  Row  and  Elm  Row,  the  Old  Chapel,  the 
Steward's  Hall  and  "  Tammany  "  for  the  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages. 

In  1840  Dr.  Morrison  retired  from  his  office  on  account 
of  ill  health  and  moved  to  his  farm  in  Lincoln  county,  N. 
C,  where  he  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  beloved  and  honored. 
"  A  grateful  people  will  not  soon  forget  his  eminent  ser- 
vices." 

Dr.  Samuel  Williamson  was  President  from  1841  to  1S54, 
assisted  usually  by  two  professors.  These  were  the  dark 
days  of  struggle  and  anxiety  to  which  new  institutions  are 
seldom  strangers.  The  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
close  of  his  administration  was  relieved  for  a  season  by  the 
sale  of  scholarships  on  terms  which  were  ruinous  to  the 
College,  though  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  ever  intended  it 
should  be  so.  The  most  of  these  scholarships  have  been  sur- 
rendered or  compromised  and  cancelled.  Four  hundred 
scholarships  thus  sold  gave  new  life  to  the  College  for  a  little 
season,  but  the  result  was  to  cut  off  the  tuition  fees  and 
thus  defeat  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  At  this  crisis  in 
her  history,  in  the  Piovidence  of  God  there  was  raised  up  a 
friend  to  whose  munificence  is  due  the  ever  increasing  suc- 
cess of  the  college ;  Maxwell  Chambers,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
Winston,  N.  C,  conducted  a  prosperous  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Charleston,- S.  C,  and  in  later  years  removed  to 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  where  he  died  in  February,  1855.  One- 
half  of  his  estate  of  a  half  million  of  dollars  he  g-ave  to  his 
kindred  and  friends,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Trustees  of 
Davidson  College  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. This  legacy  enabled  them  to  provide  a  magnificent 
buildirg,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  cabinets,  apparatus,  etc.,  and 
also  to  employ  a  large  corps  of  professors. 
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Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.  D.,  served  as  President  for  five 
years,  and  was  succeeded  in  i860  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Kirkpat- 
rick,  D.  D.,  and  he,  in  186  j,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D., 
who  died  in  office  in  187 1. 

The  exercises  of  the  college  were  not  entirely  suspended 
during  the  war,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  endowment 
was  lost  by  the  failure  of  the  banks  and  the  depreciation 
of  securities,  and  the  funds  of  the  college  were  reduced  to 
about  $70,000  as  contrasted  with  the  present  endowment  of 
$120,000.  Under  Dr.  McPhail's  administration  the  college 
was  again  restored  to  prosperity. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Blake  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Faculty 
from  1871  to  1877.  Then  Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  was  made  President,  which  office  he  filled  till  1885. 
On  his  resignation,  Rev.  Luther  McKinron,  D.  D.,  was 
elected  President.  His  initial  career  was  one  of  great  ac- 
tivity and  promise,  bat  stricken  by  disease,  he  was  S9on 
forced,  in  1888,  on  account  of  continued  ill  health  to  re- 
sign his  office. 

Dr.  McKinnon  was  succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent, 
Rey.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  who  has  just  completed 
the  tenth  year  of  a  successful  administration.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  homogeneous  faculty  of  vigorous  and  earnest 
men,  whose  untiring  eftort  and  faithful  work  have  secured 
for  the  college  a  larger  success  in  all  directions  than  ever 
before  in  its  history. 

There  were  registered  during  the  past  year  191  students 
in  all  departments.  The  North  Carolina  Medical  College, 
which  is  located  here  at  Davidson,  of  which  Dr.  J.  P. 
Munroe  is  the  head,  is  in  close  relation  to  the  college,  and 
many  of  its  students  pursue  scientific  studies  at  Davidson 
College. 

In  1875-76,  the  several  Presbyterians  of  South  Carolina, 
C^eorgia  and  Florida  took  part  in  the  control  of  the  college 
by  electing  Trustees.  All  the  Presbyteries  in  North  Car- 
olina had,  some  years  before,  united  in  the  management. 
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At  the  Commencement  last  June,  Davidson  College  com- 
pleted her  sixty-first  year,  and  a  noble  record  is  hers.  In 
this  period  there  have  been  eight  presidents,  forty-four  pro- 
fessors, and  a  number  of  tutors.  The  total  number  of  ma- 
triculates is  2,265,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  780. 
She  ha^  educated  nearly  300  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  in 
other  professions  she  has  a  good  number  of  sons.  Many  of 
her  graduates  have  filled  positions  of  honor  in  the  State 
and  country.  Many  occupy  distinguished  positions  in 
schools  and  college  work,  in  Universities  and  Theological 
Seminaries.  Many  have  proven  themselves  brave  in  bat- 
tle, prudent  in  counsel,  and  gallant  defenders  of  truth,  as 
they  learned  it  in  their  college  days.  The  high  grade  of 
scholarship  at  Davidson  has  long  been  recognized. 

During  the  last  decade  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Institution.  This 
is  most  noticeable,  of  course,  in  the  Scientific  Departments. 
The  best  apparatus?  is  secured  and  laboratory  facilities  sup- 
plied, so  as  to  keep  in  the  very  front  of  modern  progress  in 
these  things.  Several  new  laboratories  have  been  fitted  up 
in  the  departments  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physics  and 
Electricity.  A  gas  plant  has  been  secured,  which  supplies 
the  laboratories  and  lights  the  central  hall  of  the  main 
building.  Recently  new  apparatus  was  bought  for  the  Se- 
nior Chemistry  Laboratory. 

In  the  Electrical  Department  there  are  to  be  seen  a  com- 
plete Roentgen  Ray  outfit  of  the  largest  size,  and  a  large 
collection  of  electrical  apparatus.  All  the  fraternity  halls 
are  lighted  by  electricity.  Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  upon  a  Southern  college  campus,  and 
its  parlors,  reading  room',  gymnasium  and  other  appoint- 
ments are  all  indicative  of  the  rmterial  progress  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  confidently  expected  that  a  Science  Hall  will 
soon  be  added  to  the  eight  brick  buildings  which  now  oc- 
cupy the  spacious  campus. 

On   nothing    does  the  college   more  justly   pride    itself 
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than  the  Union  Librar}-  formed  some  years  ago  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  libraries  of  the  two  Literary  Societies  with 
the  college  library.  The  total  number  of  volumes  is  nearly 
12,000.  These  embrace,  besides  a  fine  collection  of  diction- 
aries, encyclopedias  and  like  books  of  reference  of  every 
kind,  most  of  the  standard  works  in  literature,  history  and 
fiction,  a  large  number  of  scientific  writings,  and  complete 
sets  of  leading  magazines  and  reviews.  It  is  not  likely  that 
any  college  of  similar  grade  can  surpass,  if  it  can  equal  Da- 
vidson, in  the  excellence  of  its  library. 

Three  publications  are  issued  from  the  college :  ist,  a 
JTistorical  ."^larterly — -Studies  in  History.  This  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Historical  Society,  which,  together  with 
the  Alumni,  prepares  papers  in  the  line  of  original  investi- 
gation for  its  pages. 

2.  The  Davidson  Collaje  Magazine^  published  monthly. 
This  periodical  has  proven  itself  worthy  of  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  both  students  and  friends  of  the  college,  very  gen- 
erallv  maintaining-  a  high  degree  of  literarv  excellence. 

3d.  The  College  Annual,  under  the  name  of  .^iiifs  and 
Cranks.  It  has  now  reached  its  third  year,  and  has  thor- 
oughly vindicated  its  right  to  exist. 

Any  review  of  the  changes  at  Davidson  in  the  last  de- 
cade would  be  partial  without  special  mention  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  three  years  Bible  course.  This  depart- 
ment is  assigned  to  the  President,  whose  life-work  has  been 
to  place  the  Bible  on  the  pedestal  in  liberal  education.  The 
theory  at  Davidson  is  that  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  English  Bible  is  essential  to  all  true  ed- 
ncation. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  steps  have  been 
taken  to  secure  a  large  supply  of  pure  water  for  sanitary 
purposes  and  fire  protection.  A  half  dozen  wells  have  been 
bored  down  to  the  underlying  granite,  averaging  over  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  a  contract  has  been  made  for 
boring  a  well  of  ample  dimensions  several  hundred  feet  into 
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the  granite  for  a  yet  more  ample  supply   for   all    purposes. 

A  note  on  athletics  is  proper  here.  The  authorities  sel- 
dom permit  the  college  teams  to  leave  their  own  grounds 
to  play,  but  the  inter-class  games  both  in  football  and  base- 
ball excite  intense  interest  and  great  enthusiasm.  The 
offer  last  fall  cf  the  Alumni  Trophy  Cup  to  the  class  win- 
ning most  games  in  football  resulted  in  bringiag  up  the 
several  teams  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  and  skill. 

The  work  in  the  gymnasium,  under  a  trained  instructor, 
is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  arou.ses  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  student  body  generally. 

The  bicycle  track  is  in  constant  use.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  another  year  the  repairs  on  the  dam  at  Lake  Wiley 
will  be  completed,  and  that  this  large  sheet  of  water,  with 
its  bath-houses,  spring-boards,  boats,  and  toboggan  slides 
will  again  offer  its  attractions.  Tennis  courts  are  scattered 
over  the  college  grounds  and  see  active  service. 

The  interest  culminates  on  Athletic  Day.  A  generous 
Alumnus  has  furnished  a  very  handsome  prize  cup  to  be 
won  by  the  class  making  the  best  record  that  day. 

The  social  and  religious  influences  in  and  around  David- 
son are  of  the  best.  The  hospitable  and  Christian  homes 
of  the  professors  and  villagers  are  ever  open  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  receptions  are  given  them  frequently.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  a  young  man  who  has  left  his  father's 
home  could  have  thrown  around  him  more  potent  influ- 
ences for  shielding  and  protecting  his  Christian  character, 
or  where  he  could  find  an  atmosphere  more  distinctly  moral 
and  religious. 

All  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  members  of 
the  church.  A  third  or  a  fourth  of  these  are  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  The  result  is  that  the  Christian  work 
among  the  students  under  the  auspices  of  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  college 
life.  Sunday  Bible  classes,  mission  bands,  Sunday-school 
mission  work  in  the  country  and  prayer  meetings  and  other 
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religions  services,  both  in  and  out  of  college   are  all  sus- 
tained with  wonderful  zeal  and  regularity. 

Davidson  College  offers  three  degree  courses,  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Arts. 

Faculty  (1897-8). 

Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  .  President, 
Professor  of  Dlhlical  Instruction  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Henry  Louis  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  President, 
Prufessor  of  Nattiral  Philosphy. 

C.  R.  H.\RDING,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Greek  a7id  German  Langu  iges. 

William  R.  Grey,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  and  French  Languages. 

Thomas  P.  Harrison,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

William  J.  Martin,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Chambers  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  L.  Douglas,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

F.  F.  RowE,  A.  M., 
Instructor. 

H.  S.  MuNROE  and  L.  G.  Beall, 
Laboratory  Assistants. 

Rev.  a.  K.  Pool, 
Instructor  in  Music. 

Prof.  Martin,  Bursar. 

Prof.  Grey,  Cierk. 

Prof.  Smith,  Suft.  of  Grounds  and  Buildings. 

Prof.  Martin,  Treaxurcr  of  Socictas  Fratrum. 

Prof.  Harrison,  Chairman  Library  Committee . 

F".  F.  RowE,  Librarian. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Munroe,  College  Physician. 

O.  J.  HuiE,  Gymnasium  Director. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

/.  The  Cl'JSHical  Course^  embracing  the  studies  of  the 
ordinary  curriculum  and  elective  studies.  It  occupies  four 
years,  and  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  it  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 

//.  The  Scientific  Course^  designed  for  such  as  wish  to 
pursue  English  and  scientific  studies  mainly.  It  occupies 
four  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

///,  Ecleclic  Course. — Students  who  do  not  wish  to 
complete  either  of  the  regular  courses  are  permitted  to  se- 
lect such  branches  of  study  as  they  may  be  qualified  for, 
and  to  recite  with  the  college  classes,  the  number  of  their 
studies  being  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  Cer- 
tificates of  branches  studied  and  of  attainments  made  will 
be  given,  if  desired,  to  such  as  have  satisfactorily  pursued 
sperial  studies. 

/F.  Master' s  Course. — The  degree  -of  A.  M.  may  be 
taken  by  a  year's  study  in  addition  to  the  full  A.  B.  or  B. 
S.  course,  to  be  elected  out  of  the  remaining  studies  of  the 
college  or  post-graduate  studies.  This  is  open  to  the  grad- 
uates of  all  regular  colleges.  No  tuition  fee.  This  is  a 
course  for  resident  students. 

^\  Nou-Residcnt  Coicrsc. — The  degree  of  A.  M.  is  also 
conferred  on  those  who  have  passed  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  and  stood  an  approved  examination.  No  tuition  fee. 
This  is  for  non  resident  graduates  of  Davidson  College,  and 
includes  a  full  year's  work  in  some  given  line  of  study. 

Scheme  of  Studies  for  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

1.  Latin. — Select  orations  of  Cicero;  Livy  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Gram- 

mar (1S94);  Gildersleeve's  Exercise  Book  ;  Composition. 

2.  Greek. — Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  ;    Lysias  ;  Goodwin's  Greek   Gram- 

mar (revised  edition);  Winchell's  Greek  Syntax  ;  Goodell's  Greek 
in  English. 

3.  Mathematics. — Bowser's  College  Algebra  ;  Olney's  University  Alge- 

bra ;  Phillips  8:  Fisher's  Geometry. 
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4.  l^/iysics. — Gage's  Elements  of  Phjsics. 

5.  English. — Genung's    Outlines  of  Rhetoric  ;    Strang's   Exercises   in 

English  ;  Composition  ;  English  Classics. 
b.    Uihlictl  lustructioii. — A  Reference   Bible;    Bible   Course   Syllabus 
(Shearer);  a  Bible  Dictionary;    Coleman's   Historicil   Text-Book 
and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

1.  Latin. — Cicero's  Brutus  ;  Horace  (  Chase  and  Start  1 ;    Private    Read- 

ing ;  Gildersleeve's  Grammar  ;  Composition 

2.  (ireek. — Herodotus;  Homer's  Odyssey  (  Perrin   &  Seymour  i;  Good- 

win's Grammar  ;  vSeenian's Mythology  ;  Pennell's  Ancient  Greece; 
Composition. 

3.  J/r;///f?w^7/'V.s-.— Phillips  &  Fisher's  Geometry — finished  ;  Jones'  Drill 

Book  in  Trigonometry  ;  Algebra — finished. 

4.  Chemistry. — Remsen's  Briefer  Course;  Lectures. 

5.  Enelif^^i- — Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric,    and  Rhetorical  Analysis  ; 

Poetics  ;  Selections  from  English  and  American  Authors  ;  Ameri- 
can Literature  ;  Compositions  twice  a  month. 

6.  Biblical  Instruction. — Same  Books  as  in   the   Ereshnan   class,    and 

Prideaux's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  (  Harper). 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 
(Studies  Elective.    Five  to  be  Chosen.  ) 

1.  Latin. — Plautus'  Menaechmi,  and  Pseudolus  ;  Tacitus'  Annals  ;  Pri- 

vate Reading;  Gildersleeve's  Grammar  ;  Allen's  History  of  Rome; 
Latin  Composition. 

2.  Greek. — Demosthenes;   I^urlpides  ;  Greek  Literature   (Jebb);   Greek 

Poets  in  Engli.sh  Verse  ;  Goodwin's  Grammar  ;  Composition  ;  Lec- 
tures. 

3.  Matl/iniatics. — Hardy's  Analytic     Geometry  ;    Venable's  Notes  on 

Solid  Geometry  ;  Hardy's  Calculus. 

4.  /'//v.s''c.«.^Cumming"s  Electricity  Treated  Experimentally;  Houston 

and  Kennelly's  Alternating  Currents  ;  Lectures. 

5.  Affiled  Mathematics. — Church's  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Davis'  Sur- 

veying ;  Henck's  Field  Book  for  Engineers. 

6.  Chemistry. — Remsen's    Laboratory   Manual;    Venable's    Oualitative 

Analysis  (second  edition)  ;  Lectures.     • 

7.  Engliith. — Old  English  Language  and  Literature  ;   Middle   English 

Language  and  Literature  ;  Lectures  ;  Essays. 

8.  Histurx. — Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People  ;  Myer's  Me- 

diaeval and  Modern  History  ;  Topical  Investigation. 
9    French — Whitney's  I'rench  Grammar;  Erckman-Chatrian's  Water. 
loo  ;  Pettit  Histoire  du  Peuple  PVancais  (Lacombe);  Private  Reading- 
10.   (.irrnan. — ^Joynes-Meissner's   Grammar  ;  Grimm,    Andersen,    Hauff, 
and  other  prose  writers. 
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II.   Biblical  Instruction. — Bible;  "Syllabus;"  Bible  Dictionary  ;  "Cole- 
man ;  Robinson's  English  Harmony  ;  Lectures ;  Evidences. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

(Studies  Elkctive.     Five  to  be  Chosen.) 

1.  Latin. — Juvenal  (Hardy)  ;  Phormio  and  Andria  of  Terence  ;  Pliny's 

Letters  ;  Private  Reading  ;  Hiitory  of  Roman  Literature  (  Crutwell.) 

2.  (ri-cek. — Thucydides  ;  Sophocles;  .Bschyles;  Aristophaneus;  Lectures  ; 

Comparative  Grammar  ;  Gayley's  Mythology. 

3.  Mathematics. — Byerly's  Differential  Calculus  ;  B^-erly's  Integral  Cal- 

culus ;  Lectures. 

4.  Astronomy  atid   Meteorology.  —  Young's   Astronomy  ;  Waldo's    Ele- 

mentary Meteorology  ;  Lectures. 

5.  Mineralogy  and    Geology. — Foy's    Handbook    of    Mineralogy  ;    Le 

Conte's  Elements  of  Geology  ;  Lectures. 

6.  Chemistry. — Thorpe's    Quantitative   Chemical    Analysis;    Remsen's 

Organic  Chemistry. 

7.  Logic. — (First  Term)  — Davis'   Element's  of  Logic  (Deductive  and 

Inductive. )    Political  Econom  r.  —  (  Second  Term). — Perry  ;  Jevons  ; 

Wells. 
S.   English . — English  Literature  ;  Poetics  ;  Shakspeare  ;  Milton  ;  Brown- 
ing ;  Ttnnyson  ;  Lectures  ;  Essays. 
9.   Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. — Elements  of  Psychslogy   (Davis)  ; 

Haven's  Hist  jry  (  f  Philosophy  ;  Dabney's  Practical  Philosophy  ; 

Lectures. 
TO.   French. — Whitney's    French  Grammar  ;    Selections  from  Erckman- 

Chatrian,   Coneille,   Racine,  Moliere,    and   Victor   Hugo  ;  Private 

Reading  ;  Composition. 

11.  German. — Joynes-Meissner's   Grammar;  Hosmer's    German    Litera- 

ture ;  Composition  ;  Le-sing  ;  Goeihe  ;  Schiller. 

12.  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial   Law. — (To  be  taken  as  an   extra   or 

eclectic  study.) — Text-books  reserved. 
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vScHEME  OF  Studies  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S." 

Freshman  Class  — One  Modern  Language  is  substituted  for  Greek 
in  the  A   B.  Course. 

Sophomore  Class. — The  other  Modern  Language  may  be  substituted 
for  Latin,  and  any  Junior  study  may  be  elected  in  the  place  of  Greek. 

Junior  and  Senior  Classes. — Any  five  studies  may  be  elected  out 
of  the  A.  B.  Course  in  each  class,  at  leuast  two  of  which  must  be  scientific 
or  mathematical  each  year. 

Scheme  of  Studies  for  the  Resident  A.  M.  Course. 

Any  five  elections  out  of  such  Junior  and  Senior  studies  as  were  not 
in  the  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  Course,  or  Post-Graduate  work  in  special  depart- 
ments. 

Scheme  of  Studies  for  Non-Rerident  A.  M.  Course. 

A  full  year's  work  in  any  department  of  study  selected  by  the  appli- 
cant and  agreed  on  by  the  Faculty. 

Expenses. 

Total  necessary  college  expenses  vary  from  #125  to  ^^235  per  year. 
The  post-office  is  Davidson,  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE. 

Guilford  College  grew  out  of  what  was  originally  known 
as  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  and  was  founded  by 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  opened  in 
1837.  Since  that  date  the  institution  has  been  operated 
continuously 

From  the  outset  the  same  facilities  were  offered  to  both 
sexes,  and  the  school  was  the  pioneer  of  co-education  in 
the  South.  In  1887  the  demand  for  higher  instruction  than 
the  academic  course  then  pursued  caused  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  outlook  for  education  in  the  South,  and 
the  great  need  of  thorough  preparation  for  the  work  of 
training  young  men  and  women  for  the  duties  of  life. 
Friends  of  education  in  the  South,  and  notably  Francis  T. 
King,  of  Baltimore,  came  forward  with  means  to  improve 
the  equipment  of  the  school  by  the  addition  of  new  build- 
ings, increasing  the  number  of  instructors,  extending  the 
courses  of  study,  and  augmenting  the  endowment  which 
had  existed  from  an  early  period  in  the  school's  history. 

In  1 888.  the  institution  was  chartered  under  the  name  of 
Guilford  College. 

The  name  locates  the  college.  The  buildings  stand  on 
a  well-cultivated  farm  of  300  acres,  six  miles  west  of 
Greensboro. 

At  this  place  the  elevation  above  sea  is  about  one  thou- 
sand feet ;  and  the  locality  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  the  State. 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  founders  to  select  a  neigh- 
borhood as  fre  as  possible  from  immoral  influences.  Time 
has  proven  the  wisdom  of  their  choice — the  freedom  of  the 
place  from  allurements  to  idleness  and  vice  being  pro- 
verbial, and  the  entire  surrovmdings  being  healthful  and 
invigorating  to  both  body  and  mind. 
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By  a  wide  range  of  small  contributions  made  by  Friends, 
both  in  America  and  in  England,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  has  been  raised  and  invested  as  a  permanent  endow- 
ment. As  a  further  source  of  income,  the  laige  farm  has 
for  many  vears  been  operated  in  accordance  w'ith  the  most 
approved  methods  of  agriculture;  and  the  institution 
boarding  the  young  men  and  women,  the  products  of  the 
(lairv  have  a  market  on  the  farm. 

The  five  brick  buildings  have,  in  their  development, 
marked  the  history  of  the  school  and  college. 

Tn  the  outset,  the  substantial  building  known  as 
Founders'  Hall  was  erected,  and  served  the  purpose  of  the 
school  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the  operation  of  the  institution 
not  being  suspended  for  a  day  during  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  large  Yearly  Meeting  House,  built  early 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  standing  near  Founders' Hall, 
was  subsequently  donated  to  the  school,  and  after  being  so 
used  for  a  short  time  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Immediately 
two  brick  buildings  were  erected — King  Flail,  named  in 
honor  of  Francis  T.  King,  and  Archdale  Hall,  named  for 
John  Archdale,  the  Colonial  Quaker  Governor  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  1891  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Hall  was  built,  and  in  1897  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of 
Messrs  N.  B.  and  J.  B.  Duke,  in  honor  of  their  sister,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Lyon.  The  last  named  is  mainly  devoted  to 
science;  and  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  planned  for 
Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories  and  for  a  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

The  second  floor  is  given  entirely  to  an  auditorium. 
The  Library  has  grown  gradually  with  the  Institution, 
until  the  collection  of  books,  about  5,000  volumes,  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  college  equipment. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been  formed 
through  the  efforts  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
science,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  friends  and  pupils  of 
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the  school.  Prof.  Joseph  Moore  devoted  much  thought 
and  care  for  four  years  to  these  collections.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Pearson,  for  five  years,  bestowed  much  time  and  labor  in 
adding  to  the  collection  of  specimens,  made  from  a  wide 
range  of  travel  and  research. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are :  The  Classical,  the  Scien- 
tific, and  the  Latin  Scientific.  The  first-named  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  embraces  a  three  years' 
course,  of  four  recitations  a  week,  in  the  Greek  Language 
the  same  amount  in  Latin,  with  two  or  more  years  of  pre- 
paratory training,  one  year  in  German  four  hours  a  week, 
and  three  hours  a  week  for  a  year  in  French. 

All  the  courses  embrace  English  Literature,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Psychology,  Logic,  Political  Economy, 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Astronomy. 

The  degre  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  awarded  to  those 
who  complete  the  Scientific,  or  the  Latin  Scientific  Course. 
No  honorary  degree  has  ever  been  conferred. 

Valuable  scholarships  have  been  established  for  grad- 
uates of  Guilford  at  Haverford  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges. 
The  former  grants  annually  to  the  best  scholar  of  the 
young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of  Guilford  a  scholar- 
ship of  $300,  and  Bryn  Mawr  to  the  best  scholar  of  the 
young  women  of  the  graduating  class  each  year  a  scholar- 
ship of  $400. 
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ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE,  BELMONT,  N.  C. 

Catholic  education  received  an  impetus,  when  in  1846, 
Rev.  Bonifaer  Weimmer,  O.  S.  B.,  arrived  from  Germany 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Benedictine  monastery 
and  college,  in  the  broad  land  of  North  America. 

With  amazing  rapidity  this  institution  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  spread  its  influence,  until,  after  no  great 
period  of  time,  it  became  a  power  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  United  States,  and  indomitable  energy,  zeal  and  perse- 
verance, became  synonymous  with  Benedictine.  Soon  the 
great  tree  began  to  put  forth  shoots,  missions  were  estab- 
lished in  various  localities,  and  Arch  Abbot  Weimmer 
looked  upon  his  labors  as  completed,  when  from  North 
Carolina  came  the  offer  of  a  tract  of  land  yrom  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  now  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  with  the 
proviso  that  an  educational  institution  be  erected  thereon. 
These  acres  were  the  Caldwell  Place,  purchased  at  a  bank- 
rupt price  by  Rev.  J.  J.  O'Connell,  D.  D. 

Others  had  refused  to  consider  the  proposition,  deterred 
by  the  onerous  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country,  but 
Abbot  Weimmer,  nothing  daunted  by  the  unpleasant  pros- 
pect, accepted  the  gift  and  transferred  the  first  colony 
thither  in  1876. 

Every  person,  possessing  even  a  meager  knowledge  of 
history,  knows  the  power  and  greatness  of  the  Bene- 
dictines. Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  Benedict,  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  founded  the  first  monasteries  of  the  West  at 
Monte  Cassino  and  Subiacco,  compiling  the  rule,  which 
has  been  preserved  and  obeyed  with  careful  tenacity 
through  centuries,  and  to-day  governs  the  Oredr  the 
world  over.  So  great  was  the  reputation  and  sanctity  of  the 
noble  Benedict,  that  men  of  all  conditions  and  ages  enlisted 
under  his  standard.     Emperors  abandoned  their  empires, 
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Kings  their  thrones  and  received  the  humble  habit  of  the 
monk  to  labor  in  the  work  of  christianizing  Europe. 

Every  country  was  predominated  with  their  influence, 
their  monasteries  became  the  nucleus  of  towns,  the  land 
was  tilled,  the  schools  crowded. 

The  monks  were  the  greatest  inventors  the  world  has 
known,  and  the  grand  evidences  of  their  progressiveness 
have  made  the  history  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Failure 
was  a  word  never  whispered  within  the  comfortless  cells 'of 
an  humble  beginning.  Stimulated  by  the  heroic  traditions 
of  their  religious  ancestors,  the  pioneers  of  the  Order  set 
foot  on  the  fruitful  soil  of  the  Old  North  State. 

So  lowly  were  their  expectations,  they  were  not  over- 
powered at  the  absence  of  everything  suggesting  success. 

To  labor  for  Christ  and  their  fellow-men  was  their  voca- 
tion, and  so  St.  Mary's  College  had  its  birth  with  only  the 
pine  forests  to  behold  its  nativity  and  the'labors  of  a  brave 
few  to  help  it  into  being. 

Rev.  Herman  Wolfe,  an  ex-Confederate  officer,  was  the 
Superior  and  Rector.  Right  manfully  did  he  meet  and  over 
come  difficulties,  and  each  year  recorded  some  noteworthy 
advancement  in  the  career  of  the  infant  institution.  Under 
his  successors,  Rev.  Stephen  Lyon,  O.  S.  B.,  Rev.  Edward 
rierson,  O.  S.  B.,  and  Rev.  Julius  Pohl,  O.  S.  B.,  the  school 
developed  rapidly,  the  number  and  capacity  of  the  build- 
ings increasing  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  larger  body  of 
students  in  attendance,  and  St.  Mary's  educational  power 
was  firmly  established.  Degrees  were  conferred  and  the 
high  standard  of  the  school  qualified  the  graduates  to  fill 
any  position  with  credit. 

In  1885,  through  the  benevolence  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  St.  Mary's  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
an  Abbey,  with  Father  Leo  Haid,  O.  S.  B.,  Chaplain,  Sec- 
retary and  Professor  of  graduating  class  at  St.  Vincent's, 
in  Pennsvlvania.  as  mitred  Abbot. 
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Six  able  young  Benedictines  volunteered  their  services 
in  the  new  field  and  from  that  year  dates  the  permanent 
success  of  the  college.  The  corner-stone  of  a  handsome 
structure  was  laid,  the  new  building  being  rapidly  com- 
pleted. This  was  followed  some  years  later  by  the  grand 
Cathedral,  dedicated  with  pomp  in  1894,  not  to  mention 
other  necessary,  but  less  important,  additions,  all  the  while 
the  teaching  facilities  broadening. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  witnessed  the  con- 
secration of  Abbot  Haid  as  Vicar  Apostolic  of  North  Caro- 
lina. No  regression,  but  a  constant  pushing  I'orward,  and 
to-day  we  behold  the  fruit  of  toil — the  reputation  of  the  in- 
stitution widespread.  Last  year  much  attention  was 
directed  tow^ards  it  as  the  base  of  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorating the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Bishop  Haid  as  a  priest, 
and  of  three  days  continuance.  At  this  session  a  new 
building  was  thrown  open,  the  exact  frontage  of  the  main 
building  now  being  215  feet.  Buildings  all  lighted  by 
electricity. 

The  courses  of  study  embrace  the  Commercial,  Classical, 
Scientific,  Philosophical  and  Theological,  each  character- 
ized by  the  greatest  thoroughness. 

Nothing  is  lacking  to  make  the  instruction  equal  to  that 
of  larger  colleges  and  universities. 

The  students,  according  to  age,  form  three  divisions, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  study-hall,  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Prefects. 

The  climate  of  Gaston  County  is  proverbially  healthy. 
The  land  undulates  gently,  forming  a  most  beautiful  suc- 
cession of  hills  and  valleys.  The  summer  is  long,  but  never 
over-warm ;  the  coolness  of  the  night  ever  invites  to  quiet 
rest.  The  winter  lasts  scarcely  five  or  six  weeks — even  then 
the  student  is  seldom  obliged  to  spend  one  hour  of  his 
recreation  in-doors. 

Strict  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  train- 
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ing-  of  the  students.  In  regard  to  their  studies  the  most 
approved  methods  and  the  most  efficient  means  are 
adopted  to  stimulate,  test  and  develop  natural  talents  and 
to  insure  the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  training  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  college  possesses  a  library  for  the  promotion  of 
good  reading,  a  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  a  min- 
eral cabinet,  and  a  complete  set  of  anatomical  models,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  advanced  students. 

Aware  that  physical  training  is  also  necessary  to  a  thor- 
imgh  education,  the  faculty  spare  no  pains  to  secure  for 
the  students  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ap- 
proved modes  of  exercise.  The  extensive  grounds  are 
provided  with  ball  fields,  tennis  courts,  hand-ball  alleys, 
and  a  large  gymnasium,  well-equipped  with  bowling  alley 
and  athletic  apparatus.  The  shady  alleys,  which  every- 
where penetrate  the  charming  pine  forests,  afford  most 
delightful  walks  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

THE   COMMERCIAL   COURSE. 

A  thorough,  practical  business  education  is  the  prime 
object  of  the  Commercial  Course.  Yet  it  also  aims  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  educated  society,  supplying  them 
with  such  useful  knowledge  as  may  fit  them  for  entering 
a  professional  calling,  should  this  be  desired.  A  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  elements  of  English,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  etc.,  is  requisite  for  admission  to  this  course. 
Students  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
branches  prescribed,  may  receive  the  Diplo.na,  with  the 
title  of  Master  of  Accounts.  Three  years  are  ordinarily 
required  for  graduation;  more  advanced  students  may, 
however,  be  admitted  to  the  second  or  first-class  on  enter- 
ing the  college. 

CLASSICAL    AND    SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 

To  this  course  belongs  a  thorough  and  systematic  teach- 
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ing  of  Latin,  Greek,  English  and  German,  Oratory,  Mathe- 
matics, Logic.     Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

The  latter  all  taugh  in  Latin.  Also  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Geology  and  Physiology.  The 
course  is  intended  to  last  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  degree  of  A.  B.  is  conferred  on  such  as  are  found 
deserving  of  the  honor.  Two  years'  application  to  further 
study  or  literary  career,  attended  with  success,  will  entitle 
to  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Philosophical  and  Theological  course  comprises  five 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  Classical  course.  Sacred 
Scriptures,  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology,  Church  His- 
tory, Canon  Law,  Hebrew,  Liturgy  and  Homiletics  are 
the  studies  by  which  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood  pre- 
pares himself  for  the  arduous  duties  of  his  sacerdotal 
career. 

At  this  college,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  a  young 
man  can  begin  his  classics  and  continue  his  studies  till  he 
graduates  from  the  Theological  Course.  Few,  if  any  col- 
leges in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  cover  such  an  ex- 
tended course. 

-  The  present  of^cers :  Rt.  Rev.  Leo  Haid,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B., 
President,  and  Rev.  F.  Bernard,  O.  S.  B.,  Vice-President 
and  Rector,  assisted  by  fourteen  energetic,  able  young 
teachers,  warrant  thoroughness  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 
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GREENSBORO  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 


Faculty  and  Officers,  1898-99. 

Dred  Peacock, 
President. 

Mrs.  Z.  a.  Long, 
Lady   Principal. 

Rev.   T.  a.  Smoot,  A.  B., 
Science  and  Philosophy. 

Miss  Lillian  Long, 
History. 

Mrs.  N.  F.  Shelton, 
English  Language  and  Liter atiire. 

Miss  Minnie  H.  MoOre, 
Malh  matics. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Page, 
French  and  German. 

Miss  Ava  L.  Fleming, 
Latin. 

J.  W.  Parker,  Musical  Director, 
Piano  and    Voice  Culture. 

Miss  Mary   O.  Black, 
Piano  and  Voice    Culture. 

Miss  Annie  Sneed, 
Piano. 

Miss  Rachel  StMS, 
Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

Miss  Catharine  F.   Heiskell, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 
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Miss  Bettie   Armfield, 
Business   Department. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Weaver,   D.  D., 
Chajjlain. 

Miss  Maie  Catharine  Currih, 
Librarian. 

Miss  Fannie  Armfield, 
Supervisor'  of  Health. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Hundley. 
Matron. 

Mr.    J.  A.  Odell, 
Treasurer. 

Miss  Maie  Alice  Carr, 
Assistant  Treasurer  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  President. 

historical  sketch. 

For  several  years  before  any  direct  efforts  tvere  made  to 
establish  a  female  college  of  high  grade  by  the  Methodists 
in  North  Carolina,  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  was 
felt  by  prominent  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen  of  the 
church.  It  was  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  An- 
nual Conferences. 

In  the  year  1837,  the  trustees  of  Greensboro  Female 
School  sent  a  petition  on  this  subject  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference, which  met  in  Petersburg,  January  31st.  At  this 
time  the  North  Carolina  Conference  began  its  separate 
existence.  That  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Rev.  Moses  Brock,  Rev.  Peter  Doub  and  Rev. 
Samuel  S.  Bryant. 

After  setting  forth  the  necessity  of  a  female  school  of 
high  grade  for  the  education  of  women,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference,  the  committee 
reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  i.   Tliat  the  Conference  will  co-operate  with 
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llie  trustees  of  Greensboro  Female  School,  provided  that 
one-half  the  number  of  the  board  of  trustees  shall,  at  all 
times,  be  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

"Resolved,  2.  That  the  board  thus  constituted  shall  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  for  a  proper  charter 
for  a  seminary  of  learning,  to  be  called  the  Greensboro 
bemale  College. 

"Resolved,  3.  That  the  Conference  appoint  Moses 
Brock,  Hezekiah  G.  Leigh,  William  Compton,  Peter 
Doub,  John  Hank,  James  Reid,  Bennett  T.  Blake,  William 
E.  Pell  and  Samuel  S.  Bryant,  trustees,  to  carry  into  effect 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  previous  resolutions. 

"Resolved.  4.  That  the  Bishop  be  requested  to  appoint 
an  agent  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  this  object. 

"MOSES  BROCK,  Chairman." 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions,  the  ten 
ministers  named  in  the  third  resolution,  and  ten  laymen, 
constituting  the  Board  of  Trustees,  secured  from  the 
Legislature  a  charter  granting  the  rights  and  privileges 
usually  bestowed  upon  colleges  of  high  grade.  This  char- 
ter was  ratified  December  28th,  1838. — (T.  M.  Jones,  in 
Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina.) 

On  account  of  the  severe  depression  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness, it  required  several  years  of  canvassing  to  raise  suf- 
hcient  funds  to  erect  the  building.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  difficult  task  we  are  indebted  to  the  untiring- 
efforts  of  S.  S.  Bryant,  Moses  Brock,  James  Reid  and  Ira 
T.  Wyche,  who  were  agents  for  the  college  'm  those  trying 
years.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  in  September,  1843.  I" 
1846  the  building  was  completed  and  ready  fur  occupancy, 
but  the  trustees  did  not  select  a  faculty  until  the  following 
year. 

Li  the  fall  of  that  year  the  classes  were  organized  and 
went  to  work  under  the  administration  of  Rev.  Solomon 
Lea,  who  had  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  President 
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of  the  first  chartered  female  college  In  North  Carolina,  and 
the  second  one  south  of  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  Lea  resigned  in  1847,  ^ii^l  ^vas  succeeded  in  the 
Presidency  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  of  South  Carolina. 
For  three  years  the  college  prospered  under  his  wise  ad- 
ministration, and  twenty-six  young  women  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  institution. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Shipp  in  1850,  grasped  the  situation  and  mastered  it  at 
once,  and  the  patronage  of  the  college  w^as  largely  in- 
creased. It  continued  to  flourish  to  .the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration in  1854.  At  that  time  Rev.  Turner  Myrick 
Jones,  afterwards  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  was  a  Pro- 
fessor in  the  college.  The  Board  of  Trustees  recognized 
in  him  the  qualifications  needed  in  a  man  to  render  him 
suited  for  great  enterprises.  Fortunately  for  the  college, 
he  was  elected  President  and  held  that  position  until  his 
greatly  lamented  death  in  1890.  For  thirty-six  years  Dr. 
Jones  labored  for  the  cause  of  female  education  as  no  other 
man  in  North  Carolina  ever  labored.  His  valuable  life  was 
given  to  this  work.  While  he  was  President,  in  1863,  the 
college  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  midst  of  its 
greatest  prosperity.  The  Conference  at  once  formulated 
plans  to  rebuild.  In  1871  work  on  the  present  building 
was  begun,  and  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1873,  the  col- 
lege was  re-opened  in  the  present  commodious  building. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Jones.  For 
three  years  the  college  enjoyed  an  unusually  large  patron- 
age, and  ninety-three  young  ladies  were  graduated  during 
Dr.  Dixon's  administration.  In  April,  1893,  Dr.  Dixon 
resigned,  and  the  board  of  directors  elected  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Reid,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Faculty.  Dr.  Reid  came  to 
the  college  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  first  year's  work 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  election.  The  fall  session  of 
1894  opened  with  most  favorable  prospects,  but  the  hon- 
ored President  was  not  destined  to  see  the  fruition  of  his 
labors.     On  September  the  24th,  1894.  this  gifted  scholar 
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and  preacher  was  called  from  earth  to  Heaven,  and  left 
the  college  family  in  deep  mourning  for  its  beloved  head. 
Dred  Peacock,  at  that  time  a  Professor  in  the  college,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Reid,  and  is  now  the  President  of 
the  Faculty. 

Under  the  present  administration  the  different  depart- 
ments have  been  thoroughly  re-organized.  The  courses 
of  study  have  been  expanded  and  enlarged.  This  was 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  addition  of  more  appliances 
in  the  form  of  laboratories  equipped  with  ample  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  mathematical  instruments 
and  figures,  and  new  pianos.  A  well  selected  library,  con- 
taining more  than  5,000  volumes,  besides  pamphlets  and 
general  magazine  and  periodical  literature,  has  enabled  the 
student-body  to  do  a  grade  of  work  unattainable  in  the 
average  college  for  young  women.  The  past  four  years 
have  been  unusually  successful,  both  as  regards  numbers 
in  attendance  and  the  highly  satisfactory  quality  of  work 
acomplished. 

A  very  large  debt  was  incurred  in  erecting  the  present 
building,  which  the  Conference  tried  for  years  to  pay. 
Having  failed  to  do  this,  the  college  was  finally  put  up 
and  sold  at  public  auction  for  debt.  At  this  juncture  a 
svndicate  of  large-hearted,  liberal  men  was  formed  to  pur- 
chase it  in  order  that  it  might  be  continued  as  a  female 
college  for  the  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina. 
These  gentlmen  still  own  and  control  the  college.  They 
have  no  desire  or  expectation  of  making  any  money  out 
of  the  investment.  Their  expectations  and  highest  desire 
will  be  met  when  the  college  is  filled  with  pupils ;  and  they 
stand  ready  to  enlarge  the  buildings  and  make  other  im- 
provements whenever  the  patronage  of  the  college  de- 
mands it.  They  ofl'er  first-class  facilities  for  female  educa- 
tion at  what  it  costs  to  provide  it,  and  all  they  ask  is  that 
large  patronage  of  which  the  college  is  so  eminently 
worthy. 
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THE  BAPTIST  FEMALE  UNIVERSITY. 


For  several  years  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  North 
Carolina  has  been  earnestly  fostering  a  movement  to  afford 
for  their  young  women  an  educational  opportunity  similar 
to  that  which  they  offer  to  their  young  men  in  Wake  For- 
est College  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  it  may  be  stated 
in  this  report  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1899,  they  will 
open,  at  Raleigh,  the  institution  into  the  establishing  of 
which  thev  have  given  themselves  with  such  sacrifice  and 
faith. 

Located  beautifully  and  conveniently  in  the  heart  of 
Raleigh,  the  magnificent  building  is  now  all  but  finished. 
Than  it,  there  is  no  handsomer  educational  building  in 
North  Carolina.  It  will  easily  accommodate  about  150 
young  women. 

The  plan  of  the  Trustees  is  to  have  it  endowed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the  cost  of  education  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  will  be,  in  a  little  while,  what 
its  founders  have  purposed — a  fit  companion  for  their 
Wake  Forest  College. 

In  the  near  future  its  Faculty  will  be  selected;  and  the 
Trustees  are  desirous  of  selecting  the  very  ablest  men  and 
women  that  may  be  available. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Petty,  of  Carthage,  is  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  of  Raleigh,  is  the 
Secretary  and  Public  Representative. 
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PEACE      INSTITUTE     FOR     YOUNG     WOMEN, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

This  Institute  has  had  a  continued  existence  of  6i  years. 
It  has  been  located  at  Raleigh  since  1872.  The  buildings 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years  and  the  whole 
refitted,  and  refurnished. 

Everything  is  in  excellent  order  and  up-to-date.  The 
Institute  stands  in  the  forefront  of  female  education,  and 
gives  a  most  thorough  education  with  added  accomplish- 
ments at  most  reasonable  rates. 

Its  Music  and  Art  Departments  are  unrivalled. 

The  following  schedule  will  show  the  different  branches 
of  study  and  the  number  of  teachers  to  each  department, 
viz : 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  one ;  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  three ; 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  one;  English  Literature  and 
Criticism,  two ;  Latin  and  Greek,  one ;  French  and  Ger- 
man, one;  Music — Instrumental,  Piano,  Organ  and  Violin, 
and  Vocal,  six;  Fine  Arts,  Drawing,  Painting  in  Water 
colors  and  Oil,  and  Modeling,  two;  Physical  Culture  and 
Elocution,  two;  Bookkeeping,  one;  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  one;  Primary  Department,  and  also  Cutting 
and  Fitting. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  young  ladies  are  pre- 
pared also  for  the  practical  avocations  of  life. 

The  Faculty  is  an  exceptionally  strong  one.  In  Music 
it  is  presided  over  by  a  Professor,  assisted  by  five  able  and 
accom]')lished  teachers. 

Catalogue  of  the  Principal,  Jas.  Dinwiddic. 
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PEACE    INSTITUTE   FOR   YOUNG   WOMEN, 
RALEIGH,    N.   C. 

This  school  has  stood  for  many  years  in  the  forefront 
of  female  education.  It  has  perhaps  done  more  for  the 
thorough  education  of  young  women  than  any  school  in 
the  South.  Its  high  moral  tone,  its  thorough  instruction 
in  all  advanced  departments  of  female  education,  its  high 
standard  and  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  families 
from  which  its  pupils  are  drawn,  speak  volumes  in  com- 
mendation of  the  school.  Its  buildings  are  excellent  and 
its  grounds  beautiful,  but  it  does  not  rely  on  brick  and 
mortar  to  draw  patronage  to  its  halls,  but  upon  the  brains 
of  its  Faculty,  their  earnest  work,  high  attainmenrs,  earnest 
Christian  charcter  and  loving  service  for  the  Master,  and 
upon  the  careful  and  practical  attention  to  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  its  students.  It  is  probably 
less  expensive  for  the  advantages  offered  tha-i  any  school 
of  its  grade  in  the  South,  but  it  does  not  ofter  a  finished 
education  at  less  than  the  cost  of  good  table  board,  as 
some  profess  to  do.  The  school  does  not  make  servants 
of  its  pupils,  nor  occupy  their  time  in  household  duties, 
to  the  neglect  of  their  studies  and  of  the  culture  and  re- 
fienment  of  manners  and  personal  habits,  wdiich  should 
characterize  young  women  in  such  schools.  Our  courses 
equal  those  of  the  colleges  for  young  men,  and  our  stand- 
ards are  as  high.  Its  Faculty  contains  one  M.  A.  of  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia;  a  lady  full  graduate  of  Cornell  University; 
a  lady  graduate  and  post-graduate  in  Mathematics,  of 
Chapel  Hill ;  a  lady  graduate  in  Science,  of  Cornell,  and 
specialtists  in  every  department  of  female  education.  Its 
musical  faculty  were  educated  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Leipsic.  Its  numbers  are  limited  to  y^ 
boarders,  and  the  aim  is  to  have  a  select  school,   where 
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there  sIkiII  be  a  quiet  home  Hfe  with  close  and  intimate 
association  between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  avoid  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  great  numbers,  collected  to- 
gether, with  no  common  bond  of  sympathy.  In  such  a 
school  as  PEACE  the  advantages  for  the  development  of 
true  character  and  habits,  and  the  correction  of  individual 
defects  of  either,  are  very  great.  Compared  with  the  so- 
called  "cheap  schools,"  the  few  dollars  additional  which 
are  expended  on  a  pupil  during  the  two  or  three  years  of 
her  school-life  in  PEACE  are  re-paid  to  her  a  thousand 
fold  by  her  broader  culture  and  increased  usefulness  during 
her  whole  life. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  on  application. 
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OXFORD  SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS,  OXFORD,  N.  C. 

HISTORY. 

Fur  over  forty-eight  years  Baptists  have  had  in  Oxford 
a  college  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  first  session  was 
opened  in  1850,  with  Rev.  S.  Wait,  D.  D.,  as  President. 
In  1857  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Mills,  who  re- 
mained in  charge  till  1868.  For  several  years  it  was  con- 
tinued, under  different  managements,  till  in  1880  the  pres- 
ent President  was  called  to  take  charge.  The  buildings 
were  remodeled  and  enlargd  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand 
dollars. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  buildings  are  imposing  in  appearance  and  conven- 
iently arranged.  They  contain  a  chapel  30x80,  a  dining- 
hall  26x50,  a  studio  26x30,  a  reading-room  20x30,  six  large 
class-rooms,  a  large  number  of  music-rooms,  parlors,  a 
suite  of  rooms  for  an  infirmary,  and  thirty-five  large  and 
comfortable  sleeping  rooms. 

The  grounds,  comprising  several  acres,  are  richly  and 
tastefully  decorated  with  shade  trees,  evergreens,  flower- 
ing shrubs,  etc.,  and  are  among  the  prettiest  in  the  State. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

is  distributed  into  the  following  schools: 

1.  English  Language  and  Literatiu'e,  four  years. 

2.  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  four  }ears. 

3.  Modern  Languages,  three  years. 

4.  Mathematics,  three  years. 

5.  Natural  Science,  three  years. 

6.  Moral  Science  ,two  years. 

7.  History,  three  years. 

Five  teachers  are  engaged  in  teaching  this  course. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART. 
Piano,  organ  violin,  mandolin,  voice  harmony,  history. 
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The  outfit  consists  of  ten  pianos,  one  organ.  Three 
teachers  are  engaged  in  music. 

The  course  in  Art  embraces  three  years.  In  it  are  taught 
Crayon  Drawing,  Painting  in  Oil,  Water  Colors,  Pastel, 
etc.,  Kensington  Embroidery,  Point  and  Battenburg  Lace. 
Two  teachers. 

SCHOOL   LIBRARY. 

has  1,000  selected  volumes. 

CALLIOPEAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY, 

of  fifty  members  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  Literature,  Essay 
Writing,  Music,  etc. 

The  Maggie  Mett  Missionary  Society  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  long  period,  and  from  the  ranks  of  its  members 
three  missionaries  to  foreign  lands  have  gone  out.  The 
spiritual  tone  of  the  school  is  helped  by  the  society. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  session  of  1897 
and  1898  is  120.  One-half  of  these  are  boarding  and  one- 
half  day  pupils.     The  number  of  music  pupils  is  about  70. 

F.  P.  HOBGOOD,  A.  M., 

President. 
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CATAWBA  COLLEGE. 

Catawba  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  educational 
movement  that  took  its  rise  about  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury in  the  growing  demand  for  higher  and  broader  edu- 
cation in  Western  North  Carolina,  and  especially  in  the 
Reformed  (German)  Church.  She  was  founded  under  a 
liberal  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  1851,  and 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  students  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  She  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  except  Davidson  College,  and  was  eminently 
popular  and  successful  from  the  beginning.  During  these 
forty-seven  years  she  has  done  an  important  part  in  train- 
ing the  youth  of  this  section  of  the  State,  w-ith  many  from 
other  sections  and  other  States,  for  the  activity  in 
the  professions  and  in  business  that  makes  Western 
North  Carolina  so  prosperous  and  so  promising  today. 
Of  the  2,000  who  have  gone  out  from  her  fostering  care 
many  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  their  various  callings. 
Among  these  are  two  State  Superintendents  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  location,  Newton,  N.  C,  in  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous counties  in  the  State,  is  elevated,  undulating  and  very 
healthful.  The  scenery  is  delightful,  with  many  peaks  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  west  and  mountains  of  less  eleva- 
tion on  the  north  and  east.  The  town,  w'ithout  a  bar- 
room for  forty-five  years,  but  with  her  sterling  population, 
manufacturing  and  business  prosperity,  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  connections,  is  an  ideal  village  for  an  insti- 
tution of  learning. 

With  her  large  and  beautiful  shaded  campus,  on  the 
quiet  southern  suburb  of  the  town,  her  ample  buildings 
for  dormitory,  recitation-rooms,  boarding  and  society 
halls,  libraries,  cabinets  and  facilities  for  science,  she  is 
well  equipped,  and  her  Faculty  of  ten  qualified  and  expe- 
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rienced  teachers  are  doing  thorough  and  practical  work. 
With  her  curriculum  in  the  Acadamic,  Literary,  Scientific 
and  Collegiate  courses  on  a  parvvith  the  best  schools  in 
the  Slate,  the  expenses  are  exceedingly  economical,  the 
discipline  firm  but  parental,  and  the  opportunities  for 
social,  moral  and  religious  improvement  unsurpassed,  per- 
haps, by  any  institution  in  the  State.  Music,  Art  and 
Business  courses  also  receive  due  attention. 

In  all  the  departments  study  and  excellence  are  stimu- 
lated by  liberal  prizes  in  beautiful  medals  and  in  gold 
awards.  The  President  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Dr.  Paul  Barringer,  has  recently  established 
a  prize  of  $20  in  gold,  annually,  for  that  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  making  the  highest  scholarship  during  the 
year. 

The  William  Wirt  Roller  scholarship  of  $500  has  also 
been  established  recently  by  another  friend  of  the  college 
in  Virginia. 

The  most  valuable  and  helpful  friend  of  the  college  in 
North  Carolina  is  supporting  a  number  of  worthy  students, 
paying  all  their  expenses.  Besides  these  valuable  adjuncts 
and  her  valuable  property  in  real  estate,  the  college  has 
an  endowment  of  $34,000,  with  no  debts,  but  many  needs. 
With  the  inspiration  of  half  a  century  of  past  history,  the 
strong  and  fostering  hands  of  her  large  host  of  alumni,  a 
deep  sense  of  the  present  and  growing  needs  of  higher 
education,  and  live  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation 
with  her  sister  institutions,  Catawba  College  is  doing  what 
she  can  to  broaden  and  elevate  the  culture  of  the  age  and 
advance  every  noble  effort  to  further  the  civilization,  peace 
and  happiness  of  our  people  and  their  high'est  spiritual  in- 
terests. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

North  Carolina  College  is  located  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Cabarrus  County,  nine  miles  east  of  Concord,  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  healthful  and  prosperous  section  of  the  country. 

This  institution  was  founded  by  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Synod  of  North  Carolina,  and  has  always  been  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  that  body.  It  was  first  opened 
in  1855,  under  the  name  of  the  Western  Carolina  Male 
Academy,  and  received  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  January  21st,  1859,  at  w'hich  time  the  name  was 
changed  to  North  Carolina  College.  The  school  was  kept 
up  without  interruption  until  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
during  which  the  college  was  closed.  A  priv^ate  school 
was  carried  on  most  of  the  time  from  1861  to  1867;  in  the 
latter  year  the  college  was  reopened,  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  ever  since. 

Three  handsome  brick  buildings  occupy  a  'oeautiful  site 
commanding  the  prospect  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  is  $15,000. 
The  college  is  well  provided  with  apparatus  for  illustrative 
purposes  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  It 
possesses  a  library,  W'hich,  together  with  those  of  the  two 
Literary  Societies,  numbers  about  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  volumes.  There  is  also  a  reading-room,  which  is 
supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  newspapei5  and  with  a 
number  of  the  leading  magazines. 

Since  1871  fifty-nine  young  men  have  graduated  from 
the  institution,  and  have  taken  a  good  stand  among  the 
business  and  professional  men  of  this  and  other  States.  The 
average  annual  attendance  of  students  has  Deen  about 
seventy.  Last  session  the  total  enrollment  was  seventy- 
five.  During  the  history  of  the  college  over  one  thousand 
young  men  have  been  students  within  its  halls;  some  for 
one,  others  for  two  or  three  years  without  completing  the 
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course.  Many  of  these  have  become  successful  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

There  are  three  courses  of  study  ofTereo,  leading  re- 
spectively to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.  and  Ph.  B.  These 
courses  include  all  the  branches  usually  recjuired  for  the 
same  degrees,  and  the  text-books  are  such  as  are  in  use  in 
leading  colleges  of  the  country.  Provision  is  made  also 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  take  a  Commercial  Course. 

The  Literary  Societies,  the  Philalaethian  and  the  Pi- 
Sigma-Phi.,  are  active,  and  are  a  means  of  much  improve- 
ment to  the  members. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  cul- 
ture of  the  students,  and  the  local  influences  are  of  the 
most  favorable. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  the  following :  Rev.  M.  G. 
G.  Scherer,  A.  M.,  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Mental  Science  and  Hrstory;  Prof.  H.  T.  J.  Ludwag,  A.  M., 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and 
Physics;  Prof.  Edgar  Bowers,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  and  Literature,  who  also  supplies  tlie  Chair  of 
Germaa  and  French  ;  Prof.  Geo.  F.  McAllister,  A.  B., 
Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 
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WEAVERVILLE  COLLEGE. 

Weaverville  College,  situated  in  the  little  town  of 
Weaverville,  in  the  northern  part  of  Buncombe  County, 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Asheville,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
institutions  in  our  State  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  For 
twenty-five  years  this  institution  has  given  instruction  of  a 
high  order  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes.  Its  influence  for 
good- has  been  felt  in  hundreds  of  homes  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  and  in  parts  of  Tennessee.  It  numbers  among  its 
Alumni  men  of  prominence  in  the  pulpit,  at  home,  and 
in  foreign  fields,  at  the  bar  (more  than  one  Judge  has  re- 
ceived his  college  training  at  Weaverville),  men  of  marked 
success  in  the  mercantile  world,  and  teachers  and  physi- 
cians of  prominence. 

The  school  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  in  1873.  It  is  now  under  the  full  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  twenty  in  number.  The  property  be- 
longs to  the,  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  is  ultimately 
controlled  by  that  body.  It  is  now  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  this  Conference,  President  George  F.  Kirby. 
Mr.  Kirby  is  a  young  man,  an  Aluminus  of  Wofford  Col- 
lege, of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  He  has  with  him  a  corps  of 
five  teachers,  including  music.  The  course  is  high,  but  not 
the  highest.  The  following  is  the  required  course  in 
Latin :  Freshman  year,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Latin  Prose,  Com- 
position, Grammar. 

Sophomore  year:  Virgil,  Cicero,  Composition,  Gram- 
mar. 

Junior  year:  Horace,  Livy,  Juvenil,  with  Composition 
and  Grammar. 

The  course  is  correspondingly  high  in  all  other  branches. 

The  college  has  been  remarkably  successful  during  its 
whole  history,  enrolling  more  than  two  hundred  prepara- 
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tory  and  college  students  almost  every  year  since  its  char- 
ter was  granted.  It  is  in  a  most  healthful  locality,  'The 
Land  of  the  Sky,"  and  ofifers  to  all  health,  with  education. 

This  institution  has  always  been  the  friend  and  benefac- 
tor of  the  poor  boy.  Scores  of  them  have  been  helped,  and 
many  have  been  educated  without  cost  to  themselves — 
such  as  ministers'  sons  and  young  ministers.  To-day  she 
offers  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  must  practice 
economy  in  the  matter  of  education.  All  expenses  may 
be  reduced  under  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  whole  session 
of  nine  months. 

For  information,  address  the  President,  Rev.  George  F. 
Kirby,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 
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CLAREMONT  COLLEGE,  HICKORY,  N.  C. 

FACULTY. 

Stuart  P.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  Pe.  B  ,  President, 

(McGee  College,  Mo.;  Mo.  Stale  University.) 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Mrs.  Stuart  P.  Hatton,  L.  B.,  VicePres., 

(Woodland  Academy,  Mo.;  Mo.  State  University.) 
Commercial  Branches. 

Wm.  C.  Crosby,  A.  M.,  L.  I ,  Dean  of  Normal  Dept., 

(Grand  River  College.  Mo.;  Univ.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.) 
Latin  and  Greek. 

LuLA  R.  Kammerer,  a.  B., 

(Western  Female  H.  S.  and  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  Md.) 
Science. 

(To  be  supplied.; 
German  and  French. 

Moses  W.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  Pe.  B., 

(McGee  College,  Mo.;  IMo.  State  Univ.;  Harvard  Univ.) 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Agnes  Shearer, 

( Huntersville  High  School;  Claremont  College,  N.  C.) 
Assistant  in  Afathematics. 

Annie  L.  Pitts,  A.  B., 

(Catawba  H.  S.  and  Claremont  College,  N.  C.) 
History. 

Elizabeth  Van  Wagnen, 

(Omaha  High  School,  Neb.;  Bardstown  Inst.,  Ky. ) 
Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

B.  F.  Whiteside,  M.  D., 

(University  of  Md.;  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  N.  Y.) 
College  Physician :  Lecturer  on   Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
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school  of  music  and  art. 
Janik  E.  Price,  Director, 

(Johnson's  Female  College,  W.  Va.;  Cincinn<ti  Conservatory.     Studied 

with  Hugh  A.  Clark,  Mus.  Doc,  Philadelphia.) 

Piano^  Harmony  and  History. 

BURNIE    DEARMOND, 
(  Huntersville  High  School,  N.  C;  Due  West  Female  College,  S.  C.) 

Piano. 

Lois  Seagle, 

(Claremont  College,  N.  C.) 
Piano. 

Edwina  Chadwick, 

(Wellesly,  Class  of   '80;  studied  with   Mme.    Edna  Hall,  Boston;  Mme. 

Louise  DuBarry,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  vSumner  Salter,  N.  Y.) 

Voice. 

Antoinette  Ewing, 

(Famous  Mrs.  Willard's  Seminary,  N.  Y.) 

Art. 

organization. 

Claremont  College  was  organized  as  a  college  for  the 
higehr  education  of  young  women  in  1880.  The  same  year 
it  was  chartered  by  the  State  Legislature  and  placed  in  the 
control  of  an  independent  board  of  trustees,  who  have 
since  conducted  it  as  a  thoroughly  Christian  but  non-sec- 
tarian school.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  founders  to  estab- 
lish a  college  which  would  furnish  the  very  Lest  advantages 
for  the  higher  education  of  women.  This  purpose  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  the  institution,  though 
it  has  had  its  struggles  and  varied  success,  has  moved 
steadily  forward  until  its  permanent  establishment  among 
the  leading  colleges  of  the  State  and  South. 

THE  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Consist  of  a  large  three-story  brick  structure,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  beautiful  campus  of  twenty,  acres,     .A.lso 
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there  are  several  out-buildings,  such  as  barn,  store-houses, 
bowling  alley,   etc.,   all    conveniently    arranged    for    the 

comfort  of  students. 

THE  AIM. 

As  stated  in  the  charter,  is  to  furnish  the  very  best  facili- 
ties for  the  higher  education  of  women.  To  this  end  there 
are  sustained  ten  courses  of  study:  Classical  (A.  B.). 
Scientific  (S.  B.),  Literary  (L.  B.),  Normal  (B.  D.),  Music, 
Art,  Elocution.  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  Business  and 
Preparatory. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  our  history  six  Presidents 
have  served,  in  the  following  order:  Rev.  Vaughn,  Mrs. 
A.  G.  Thurston,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bonney,  William  Sanbornc. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Murphy  and  S.  P.  Hatton.  At  no  time  since  its 
founding  has  the  institution  suspended  work.  The  patron- 
age and  enrollment  varied  and  even  waned  at  times,  but  on 
the  whole  the  institution  moved  steadily  forward  until  it 
was  permanently  established  and  placed  on  a  self-support- 
ing basis.  For  a  number  of  years  the  average  attendance 
has  been  about  too.  During  the  last  administration  this 
has  been  raised  to  i6o,  and  the  present  enrollment  (1898) 
promises  a  larger  number.  Last  year  there  were  in  at- 
tendance students  from  every  Southern  State  but  four,  also 
from  Canada,  and  some  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States.  The  present  faculty  is  composed  of  fourteen 
teachers  from  leading  colleges,  conservatories  and  univer- 
sities. The  school  is  looked  upon  as  being  permanently 
established,  and  has  within  the  past  few  years  entered  upon 
a  wonderful  career  of  usefulness  to  the  State. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  P.  HATTON,  President. 

Hickory,  N.  C,  Sept.  28,  1898. 
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SALEM  ACADEMY  AND  COLLEGE,  SALEM,  N.  C. 
Founded  1802. 

This  institution  is  the  oldest  college  for  young  women  in 
the  South,  and  was  the  third  school  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  young  women  established  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  originally  planned  to  provide  a  school  and  home  for 
the  children  of  the  many  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church,  and  hence  the  plan  of  the  school  was  much  more 
homelike  than  is  usually  the  case  with  schools.  This  strong 
combination  of  fine  educational  advantages,  united  with 
the  special  care  given  to  the  character  and  health  of  the 
pupils,  has  made  the  school  a  favorite  one  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  very  difficult,  even  in  these  days  of  many 
^chools,  to  find  an  institution  where  the  above  points  are 
guarded  with  the  same  care  that  is  to  be  found  in  old 
Salem.  Hence  from  the  earliest  times  the  patronage  has 
been  large,  and  the  careful  and  painstaking  training  has 
fitted  the  pupils  to  fill  some  of  the  very  highest  positions 
in  the  land.  In  the  White  House,  at  Washington,  in 
Governor's  Mansions  in  the  various  States,  in  the  homes 
of  foreign  representatives  of  our  country,  and  in  thousands 
of  the  homes  in  which  order  and  the  highest  type  of  home 
is  to  be  found,  there  you  will  find  the  former  Salem  pupils. 
The  effort  has  always  been  to  make  the  school  a  real  home, 
and  though  much  special  effort  is  required,  and  also  much 
extra  expense,  the  school  is  well  repaid  in  the  large  patron- 
age it  has  always  enjoyed,  and  the  excellent  results  at- 
tained, to  say  nothing  of  the  later  love  and  friendship  of  the 
pupils. 

The  work  done  within  the  school  at  the  present  time  con- 
sists of  a  four  years'  preporatory  course,  a  four  years'  col- 
lege course,  and  a  post-graduate  course.  In  addition  to 
this  there  are  first-class  schools  of  Music,  Art,  Languages, 
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Elocution,  Commercial  and  Industrial  studies.  All  these 
departments  are  in  the  hands  of  specialists,  and  we  may 
add  that  in  the  matter  of  music  the  institution  has  always 
stood  very  high,  the  number  of  pupils  at  times  reaching 
three  hundred  or  more  in  the  study  of  music.  There  are 
thirty  or  more  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  attendance 
of  pupils  varies  from  three  to  four  hundred,  acording  to 
the  register  of  the  past  years.  The  situation  is  ideal  for  a 
school.  The  buildings  are  large  and  comfortable,  the  front 
is  near  the  main  street  of  the  town,  but  just  T^ack  of  the 
buildings  the  school  has  a  park  of  thirty  acres  that  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  spots  imaginable.  The  attendance  is 
drawn  froni  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  and  many 
foreign  countries,  there  being  twenty-four  States  and  for- 
eign lands  represented  last  year. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  school  was  a  safe  place  of 
refuge  for  hundreds  of  girls,  and,  although  both  armies 
passed  through  the  town,  the  most  careful  measures  were 
taken  to  protect  this  large  number  of  precious  young  lives. 

It  is  the  reproach  of  modern  education  in  many  cases 
that  the  work  done  is  superficial.  As  it  was  the  w^ork  of 
this,  our  oldest  institution,  to  champion  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  young  women,  wdien  there  was  no  education  to 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  so  in  our  day  when  there  is  much 
that  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be  in  some  schools,  this  Moravian 
institution  clings  firmly  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  work, 
and  a  pupil  who  takes  a  course  in  the  school  is  usually  not 
only  strong  in  mind  and  thoroughly  trained  in  intellect,  but 
she  also  has  those  beautiful  graces  of  character  which  go 
to  make  up  the  happy  home,  and,  we  may  add,  the  leader- 
ship in  the  community  in  which  she  lives.  In  addition  to 
these  things  the  health  of  the  body  has  the  most  careful 
and  interested  attention. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  we  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  verv  hiijh   standard   of  womanhood  that  has 
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always  existed  in  the  South.  That  the  type  of  Southern 
women  has  challenged  the  world.  When  we  remember 
the  fact  that  the  daughters  of  very  many  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  entire  South  have  been  educated  in  this 
venerable  institution,  and  that,  too,  for  three,  and  even 
four  generations,  and  when  we  remember  furthermore  that 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  of  the  very  ladies  of  the  land 
have  received  their  education  in  the  midst  of  the  surround- 
ings described  above,  who  can  estimate  the  influence  this 
school  has  had  on  the  high  standard  of  womanhood  in  the 
South,  who  can  begin  to  say  how  far  and  wide  the  influence 
of  the  institution  has  gone,  or  how  much  the  South  owes 
to  this  venerable  but  stil  active,  energetic,  and  prosperous 
college. 

JOHN  H.  CLEWELL,  Principal. 
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ASHEVILLE    NORMAL   AND    COLLEGIATE    IN- 
STITUTE. 

This  institution  has  been  established  by  friends  of  higher 
education  for  young  women,  and  is  under  the  efficient  con- 
trol of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Its  admirable  site  of  some  thirty-three  acres,  which  it 
shares  with  the  Home  Industrial  School,  under  the  same 
management,  forms  the  most  delightful  suburb  of  the 
famous  Mountain  City.  The  imposing  and  spacious  build- 
ing which 'it  occupies  can  easily  be  made  to  furnish  ac- 
commodations for  225  pupils,  in  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  which  reference  was  constantly  had  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  students.  It  is  heated  wiih  steam, 
lighted  with  gas,  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  baths,  and 
abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water  from  springs  on  the 
premises.  '  No  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make 
the  sanitary  arrangements  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  furniture  is  simple  and  substantial.  The  health  and 
habits  of  the  pupils  are  carefully  guarded.  Abundant  space 
for  out-door  exercise  is  found  within  the  grounds,  and  a 
\vell-arranged  gymnasium  has  been  fitted  up  within  the 
building.    * 

As  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Mt.  Holyoke,  School,  and 
M  ^^loody's,  at  Northfield,  all  pupils  are  expected  to  share 
in  the  domestic  work  of  the  household  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Matron.  This  occupies  ordinarily  not  more 
than  one  hour  a  day;  the  time  so  spent  is  found  conducive 
to  health,  the  developments  of  character,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable preparation  for  the  duties  of  after  life. 

The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  solid  and  thor- 
ough training,  under  teachers  competent  and  qualified  to 
use  the  best  modern  methods. 
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It  has  provided — 

1.  A  Xormal  Department  for  the  thorough  training  of 
teachers,  under  instructors  from  the  best  Normal  Schools 
in  the  country,  embracing  careful  instruction  in  the  most 
improved  methods  of  teaching  with  practice  in  the  model 
school. 

2.  A  Musical  Department,  in  which  class  instruction  in 
tlie  theory  and  history  of  music,  sight  reading,  chorus,  and 
choir  singing,  is  furnished,  without  extra  charge,  and  single 
lessons  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  given  at 
reasonable  rates  by  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced 
teachers. 

3.  A  fully  organized  Commercial  Department  for  the 
preparation  of  young  women  for  office  work,  embracing 
Stenography,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping  (single  and  dou- 
ble entry).  Penmanship,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Cor- 
respondence. The  head  of  this  department  is  an  accom- 
plished teacher  with  large  experience. 

4.  A  Department  in  Domestic  Science,  (a)  in  which  the 
pupil  is  taught  to  draught,  cut,  fit,  make  garments  and 
millinery ;  (b)  to  prepare  a  meal  which  shall  be  healthful, 
ecomomic  and  appetizing.  The  teachers  in  these  depart- 
ments are  from  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  specialty  is  made  of  health  culture  under  one  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  South. 

By  special  enactment  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina, graduates  from  the  Normal  Department  are  exempted 
from  examination  when  applying  for  positions  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State. 

The  cost  of  the  pupil  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
practicable  limit,  that  the  advantages  offered  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  largest  number,  especially  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  becoming  teachers,  with  all  others  who  may 
find  it  impossible  to  avail  themselves  of  like  privileges  in 
connection  with  more  expensive  institutions.     Whilst  aim- 
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ing  at  the  utmost  thoroughness  in  every  department  of 
study,  the  management  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Institute  is  pre-eminently  a  Christian  school,  and  its 
paramount  object  the  development  of  Christian  character. 
The  Bible  is  a  text-book  in  every  department,  and  its  daily 
study  is  obligatory  upon  every  pupil. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  in  the  fall  of  1892,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  each  year  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. During  the  session  of.i897-'98,  230  have  been  en- 
1  oiled,  about  200  of  them  being  boarders. 

The  success  of  the  Institute  has  far  more  than  justified 
the  expectations  of  its  founders  and  it  is  fast  being  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  of  the  State. 

FACULTY. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence,  D.  D.,  President, 

(Western  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Bonn  University,  Germany.  ) 
Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Bible  Stiidy. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lawrence, 

( Graves  Seminary,  New  York. ) 
Principal  and   Treasurer. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Mattoon,  Associate  Principal, 

(Elmira  College,  New  York.) 
Psychology^  History  and  Physical  Culture. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Woodworth, 

(Syracuse,  New  York.) 
Latin,  Language  and  Literature. 

Miss  Mabel  K.  Dixon, 

(State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.) 
Mathematics  and  Normal  Methods. 

Miss  Minnie  E.  Joy, 

(State  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.) 
Natural  Sciences. 

Miss  Alice  N.  Wightman, 

(Oberlin  University,  Ohio.) 

English. 
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Miss  Ethelyn  Harper, 

(State  Noniial  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.) 
PTejparatory  De^partment. 

Miss  Maude  Mary  Morgan, 

(Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. ) 
Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Isabel  K.  Hubbard, 

(Metropolitan  College  of  Music,  New  York  City. '1 
Instrumental  Music  and  Drawino;. 

Miss  Katharine  J.  Mechling, 

(Groves  College,  Pennsylvania.) 
Stenography^  Tijpcioriting^  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 

Miss  Ella  Hubbard, 

(Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Millinery . 

Miss  Ella  Bickerstaff, 

(Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
Scientific  Cooking. 

Miss  M.  Elizabeth  Gist,  Matron. 

Miss  Lyda  Mechling,  Assistant  Matron. 
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SHAW  UNIVERSITY. 

Shaw  University,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Elijah 
Shaw,  of  Wales,  Mass.,  is  situated  in  Raleigh,  the  capital 
city  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  a  beautiful  location,  within 
the  city  limits,  and  is  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Union  station,  the  capitol,  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment building. 

Although  within  the  city  limits,  it  has  an  entire  square 
to  itself,  and  is  as  quiet  and  secluded  as  if  it  were  situated 
miles  away  in  the  country.  This  quiet  and  seclusion,  to- 
gether with  a  bountiful  supply  of  pure  water,  perfect  sani- 
tation and  sewerage  and  other  city  advantages,  make  Shaw 
well-nigh  an  ideal  place  for  study.  Its  grounds  are  spa- 
cious and  well  kept,  and  its  principal  buildings  large,  im- 
posing brick  structures.  Its  buildings  (eleven  in  number) 
and  grounds  are  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  city. 

A  HUMBLE  ORIGIN. 

This  institution  was  started  in  a  very  humble  way  in  a 
negro  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  in  the  year  1865, 
by  Rev.  Henry  Martin  Tupper,  an  ex-Union  soldier  and  a 
native  of  Monson,  Mass.  The  enterprise  grew  on  his  hands 
and  a  larger  building  became  necessary,  but  there  was  little 
money  either  for  carrying  on  or  extending  the  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  a  few  faithful  helpers,  day  after  day  he 
shouldered  his  axe  and  went  out  of  the  city  into  the  woods, 
and  together  they  felled  huge  yellow  pines  and  hewed  the 
logs  into  timber.  After  many  weeks  of  struggling,  and 
after  receiving  a  little  help  from  the  North,  the  actual  work 
of  building  began.  A  large  two-story  structure,  to  be  used 
both  for  a  church  and  a  school,  was  finally  erected  on 
Blount  street,  a  block  north  of  the  present  location  of  the 
Universitv. 
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The  work  continued  to  grow,  and  again  larger  quarters 
were  required.  At  this  juncture  the  mansion  and  grounds 
of  the  late  General  Barringer,  ex-Minister  to  Spain,  were 
lor  sale.  This  property,  comprising  several  buildings  and 
twelve  acres  of  land,  and  occupying  an  entire  square,  was 
purchased,  and  then  began  the  great  expansion  that  has 
made  the  institution  what  it  is  to-day.  Shaw  was  incor- 
porated in  1875.  At  this  time  the  work  was  more  elemen- 
tary than  now,  but  such  as  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  The'  management,  however,  has  kept  pace 
constantly  with  the  progress  of  the  race  and  the  demands 
of  the  times,  until  there  are  to-day,  in  addition  to  Normal, 
College,  Missionary  Training  and  Industrial  departments, 
Schools  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

AN  EDUCATED  MINISTRY. 

A  goodly  number  of  our  young  men,  as  has  been  the 
case  from  the  founding  of  the  institution,  are  studying  .for 
the  ministry.  Shaw  has  furnished  nearly  all  the  denomi- 
national leaders  in  North  Carolina  and  many  in  other 
States.  In  the  gospel  ministry  her  greatest  influence  has 
been  exerted,  for  her  Theological  Department  has  always 
been  well  attended,  and  the  minister  is  still  the  influential 
factor  in  directing  the  life  of  the  great  mass  of  colored  peo- 
ple in  every  community. 

Nearly  all  the  leading  ministers  of  the  denomination  in 
the  State  were  educated  wholly  or  in  part  at  Shaw.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  a  few  months  ago,  when  there  was 
trouble  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  of  Raleigh  -be- 
tween some  white  United  States  soldiers  and  colored  resi- 
dents, the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  W.  M.  Russ,  came  down 
to  Shaw  and  got  Rev.  A.  W.  Pegues,  Ph.  D.,  a  colored 
man  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  Dean  of  our  Theological 
Department,  to  go  out  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble  and 
assist  in  quieting  the  disturbance. 
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AN  EDUCATED  LAITY. 

Many  of  her  former  students  are  thrifty  farmers,  suc- 
cessful business  men,  and  occupy  positions*  01  honor  and 
trust  in  their  respective  counties.  The  aim  of  the  institu- 
tion, from  the  very  beginning,  has  been  to  turn  out  well- 
equipped  Christian  men  and  women,  who  shall  be  leaders 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  thus,  indirectly  but  effect- 
ually, reach  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  This  has  been 
done  with  signal  and  gratifying  success. 

LAW,  MEDICINE  AND  PHARMACY. 

Graduates  of  our  Law  Department  go  into  court  and 
plead  their  cases  with  the  same  courteous  treatment  from 
judge  and  jury  as  is  accorded  to  wdiite  members  of  the  bar. 

Success  has  also  been  won  by  the  graduates  m  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy,  and  they  are  found  very  generally  through- 
out the  Southland.  A  graduate  in  pharmacy,  A.  W.  Ben- 
son, of  Atlanta,  Class  of  '95,  w^as  the  first  colored  man  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  Virginia  Board  of  Examiners. 
His  standing  in  examination  was  slightly  in  excess  of  95 
per  cent.  The  first  man  of  any  race  to  receive  100  per 
cent,  in  an  examination  before  the  Virginia  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  was  C.  R.  Alexander,  of  Lynchburg,  Class 
of  1891. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Shaw  believes  in  co-education.  Men  and  women  meet 
in  the  class-room,  in  the  chapel  and  around  the  family 
board,  on  terms  of  equality.  The  women's  department  is 
known  as  Estey  Seminary.  Estey  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  late 
Deacon  Estey,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
building  ever  erected  for  the  education  of  colored  women. 
It  was  predicted  that  co-education  would  be  a  dismal  and 
disgusting  failure,  but  it  should  be  said  to  the  great  credit 
of  the  race  that  there  never  has  been  a  scandal  connected 
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with  the  institution.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  state 
that,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  spenc  in  educa- 
tional work  among  white  young  men  and  women,  Indian 
young  men  and  women,  and  colored  young  men  and  wo- 
men, I  have  found  it  as  easy  to  maintain  good  discipline 
and  proper  relations  here  between  the  sexes  as  I  have  in 
other  fields  with  the  other  two  races. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  INFLUENCE. 

The  influence  exerted  by  Shaw  is  well-nigh  world-w4de. 
At  the  present  time  she  has  students  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Africa,  and  has  enrolled  them  from  Central  and  South 
America.  Although  a  Home  Mission  School,  her  spirit 
reaches  out  to  other  lands.  Missionary  Hayes,  the  well- 
known  African  missionary,  was  a  Shaw  student.  Dr.  Lulu 
C.  Fleming  and  four  others  from  Shaw  are  in  missionary 
work  on  the  Congo. 

CONSERVATION  OF  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Shaw  men  and  women  do  not 
become  criminals,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  do  educated  colored 
young  men  and  women  belong  to  the  criminal  or  lawless 
classes.  Rather  are  they  conservators  of  law  and  order 
and  preservers  of  the  peace.  Our  students  and  graduates 
are,  as  a  rule,  Christian  men  and  women,  of  clean  lives,  and 
some  of  them  are  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance and  social  purity.  Deplorable,  indeed,  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen  and  their  descendants  only  a 
generation  from  actual  slavery,  were  it  not  for  these  stal- 
wart men  and  pure  women  now  found  in  nearly  every  com- 
munity, who,  by  their  example  and  precept,  .^now  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  race,  and  exert  such  a  strong,  controlling 
influence  for  good  over  ignorant  and  less  favored  mem- 
bers of  the  race. 
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LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE. 

Among  the  evidences  of  negro  ability  to  establish  and 
control  great  institutions,  we  have  no  better  example  than 
Livingstone  CoLege.  In  a  quiet,  antiquated-looking  town 
of  historic  connection  with  those  stirring  times  of  our 
American  Revolution,  and  with  those  more  than  stirring 
times  of  our  country's  civil  strife,  in  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  is  Livingstone  College,  the  pride  of  a  great  church, 
an  honor  to  the  negro  race.  This  institution  stands  as  a 
towering  monument  to  the  heroes  of  that  bloody  struggle 
whose  lives  were  lost  for  their  country's  sake  and  to  make 
an  enslaved  people  free. 

The  Ecumenical  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
was  held  in  England  in  May,  1881.  Bishop  J.  W.  Hood, 
D.  D.,  who  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  what 
was  then  known  as  Zion  Wesley  Institute,  and  Rev.  J.  C. 
Price,  with  other  representatives  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church,  were  in  attendance. 

Bishop  Hood,  recognizing  the  ability  of  Dr.  Price,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  just  out  of  school,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  become  an  agent  for  the  school  and  to  remain  in 
England  after  the  close  of  the  Conference. 

During  the  Conference  Dr.  Price  made  himself  famous 
among  the  delegates  and  visitors  as  an  eloquent  orator,  and 
after  its  close  had  no  trouble  in  getting  before  the  English 
people,  who  welcomed  him  everywhere  and  responded  to 
his  appeals  in  a  sum  amounting  to  $9,100.  This,  of  course, 
was  great  encouragement  to  the  trustees  and  the  church. 
The  congregation  of  the  Zion  Church  in  Concord,  where 
the  school  started  in  1879,  offered  seven  acres  of  land  for 
a  site  to  erect  buildings  and  locate  the  school  permanently. 
But  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  decided  that  Sa.isbury 
would  be  a  more  favorable  place,  and  the  school  was  lo- 
cated in  that  city. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  1882  that  Bishops  Hood  and 
Lomax,  wilh  $3,000  of  the  money  raised  by  Proressor  Price 
in  England  and  $1,000  donated  by  the  business  men  of 
SaHsbury,  purchased  the  site  now  occupied  by  Livingstone 
College.  There  was  on  the  place  one  two-story  building, 
wilh  ten  rooms,  including  basement.  The  tract  of  land 
consisted  of  forty  acres,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  place 
amounted  to  $4,600. 

The  Board  of  Bishops,  at  the  meeting  in  Chester,  S.  C, 
in  September,  1882,  adopted  Zion  Wes'.ey  Institute  as  a 
connectional  school,  electing  a  faculty  with  Rev.  J.  C. 
Price,  President;  Rev.  C.  R.  Harris,  Prof.  C.  R.  Harris, 
Prof.  E.  Moore,  instructors;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Harris  as  Matron. 
Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference. 

October  9,  1882,  the  Institute  was  opened  on  its  own 
premises  in  Salisbury.  The  name  was  soon  changed  to 
Zion  Wesley  College,  and  in  1886  or  1887  it  became  Liv- 
ingstone College,  in  honor  of  the  great  African  explorer, 
David  Livingstone. 

When  the  second  session  began,  another  teacher  was 
added,  this  being  necessary  because  the  President  was  re- 
quired to  travel  and  solicit  donations.  Dr.  W.  H.  Goler, 
a  personal  friend  and  college-mate  of  the  President,  was 
the  teacher  added.  The  institution  was  very  much  strength- 
ened by  this  new  addition,  for,  besides  the  literary  advan- 
tages to  the  school,  the  business  tact  of  Dr.  Goler,  as  well 
as  his  practical  knowledge  along  certain  industrial  lines, 
made  the  addition  very  valuable. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  session,  when  the  number 
of  students  reached  120,  the  building  for  boys  was  taken  for 
girls,  and  rented  houses  in  the  community  were  provided 
for  the  boys.  This  meant  to  the  young  men  inconvenience 
and  a  sacrifice  of  comfortable  cjuarters,  but  they  were  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  school  and  its  struggles,  and  bore 
the  hardships  without  a  murmur.     These  days  are  often 
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referred  to  as  the  ''Dark  Days"  of  Livingstone  College  for 
both  teachers  and  students.  Then  it  was  that  some  of  the 
teachers  were  laboring  without  knowing  wnat  they  would 
receive  for  salary,  and  Dr.  Goler  often  says  "he  never  re- 
ceived a  penny  during  his  first  year's  work." 

The  faithful  discharge  of  duty  by  Prof.  Moore,  Prof. 
Harris  (now  Bishop  Harris),  Mrs.  Harris,  as  matron,  and 
Prof.  Goler,  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  President  in 
these  struggling  years  of  the  school  for  existence. 

In  1884  an  addition  (42x56)  was  made  to  the  original 
ten-room  house,  for  a  chapel,  a  dining-room  and  dormito- 
ries for  girls.  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  was  the  chief  donor, 
and  the"  building,  "Huntington  Hall,"  is  named  for  him. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  91x38.  It  is  four  sto- 
ries high,  including  basement. 

In  the  fall  of  1885  the  necessity  for  more  buildings 
caused  Dr.  Price  to  visit  the  Pacific  coast.  After  lecturing 
about  four  months,  he  secured  the  donation  of  $5,000  from 
the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford  and  $1,000  from  Mrs. 
Mark  Hopkins.  The  entire  amount  collected  by  Dr.  Price 
on  the  coast  was  about  $9,000.  Only  a  little  over  $1,000 
was  needed  to  make  up  the  sum  of  $20,000.  The  Hon. 
William  E.  Dodge,  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Price  through 
school,  promised  him  a  donation  of  $5,000  if  he  should 
raise  that  sum.  Mr.  Price  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
residue  and  Mr.  Dodge  kept  his  word. 

In  1S87  Mr.  Stephen  Ballard,  of  New  York,  erected  the 
Ballard  Industrial  Hall  (60x39)  and  fitted  it  up  with  com- 
plete outfits  for  the  departments  of  Carpentry,  Shoemak- 
ing  and  Printing.  The  industrial  feature  has  not  been  neg- 
lected, although  recently  the  school  has  not  been  able  to 
flo  as  much  as  formerly.  The  reason  for  this  has  been  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Slater  Fund.  However,  this  department 
has  been  operating  with  such  means  as  the  officers  have 
been  able  to  obtain.  The  students  in  the  carpentry  shop 
make  and  repair  all  the  furniture  used  in  the  school,  such 
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as  bedsteads,  chairs,  tables,  desks,  washstands  and  dressers. 
The  printing  office  is  well-equipped,  and  much  minute  and 
pamphlet  work  has  been  done,  besides  publishing  the  Col- 
lege journal.  The  institution  has  been  running  but  little 
over  a  decade.  It  boasts,  however,  of  a  prominence  equal 
to  any  institution  in  the  South  founded  and  sustained  by 
colored  men.  The  character  of  its  graduates  and  the  show- 
ing they  have  made  bespeak  the  thoroughness  of  its  work. 
In  fact,  the  officers  of  the  institution,  while  recognizing 
the  need  and  the  cry  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  negro, 
have  stoutly  maintained  that  industrial  education  should 
not  supplant  the  higher  development  of  the  negro.  The 
success  of  the  i6o  graduates  since  1885  has  been  sufficient 
argument  for  them  to  hold  this  point. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Price  occurred  October  25,  1893.  To 
him  directly  is  due  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
institution. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Goler,  the  new  President,  took  charge  with 
a  vim  that  delighted  all.  His  ability,  his  friendship  for  and 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Price,  and  his  experience,  give  him 
a  confidence  that  makes  success  doubly  sure. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  school  has  aver- 
aged an  enrollment  of  over  200.  The  enrollment  one  year 
was  about  300.  Students  representing  New  England, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  all  the  States 
along  the  coast,  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  as  well  as 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee, 
have  been  enrolled.  Besides  these,  representatives  of  Libe- 
ria, west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  are  among 
the  number. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Price  was  a  great  blow  to  Livingstone. 
Its  friends  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  anxiety  for  its  fu- 
ture. But  many  believed  that  Price's  work  was  accom- 
plished when  he  demonstrated  to  the  world  his  practical 
production  of  his  great  lecture,  "Negro  Capabilities." 
When  Livingstone  started,  the  world  had  not  learned  that 
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a  college  could  be  established  and  controlled  entirely  by 
negroes. 

The  school  is  the  argument  and  the  proof.  Price  is 
gone,  but  the  school  is  going  on,  and  it  is  doing  nobly  and 
well  its  part  in  swelling  the  stream  of  workers  for  God  and 
humanity. 
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SCOTIA  SEMINARY. 

Some  time  during-  the  year  1866  Rev.  Dr.  Logan,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Freedmen's  Committee  of  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  visited  Concord  ,and  the  conchision  reached 
was  that  this  was  a  good  place  for  a  girls'  school. 

In  January,  1867,  Rev.  Luke  Borland  and  his  wife 
reached  this  place,  and  settled  dowai  to  stay  and  grow  old 
in  their  work.  No  one  now  can  realize  how  much  of  moral 
courage  and  patience  it  took  to  lay  these  foundations  in 
those  times,  when  sectional  feeling  was  so  bitter.  A  few 
months  previous  a  parochial  school  had  bec-n  started  in 
anticipation  of  their  coming.  Soon  after  this  a  church  was 
organized.  Probably  the  first  building  erected  was  that 
known  as  the  Manse,  then  close  by  No.  i. 

In  1870  letters-patent  were  issued  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  and  the  parochial  school  became  a  seminary.  The 
first  seminary  building  was  the  aforesaid  No.  i,  a  one-story 
building,  20x22  feet.  During  this  year  a  two-story  build- 
ing, 24x40  feet,  was  put  up,  of  which  Dr.  Dorland  said: 
'T  have  handled  nearly  every  stick  of  it  myself." 

In  1876  the  first  brick  building  w^as  begun,  the  front  of 
what  we  call  the  old  building.  It  might  well  be  called 
Morris  Hall,  in  memory  of  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  of  the  most  liberal  friends  the  Seminary  ever 
had,  to  whom  also  w-e  are  largely  indebted  for  money  to 
pay  for  the  church  erected  in  1880  and  1881.  The  name 
"Scotia"  was  the  choice  of  Matthew  Scott,  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  first  to  come  to  the  support  of  our  cause.  Having 
made  a  liberal  gift,  he  was  asked  to  find  a  name  for  the 
infant.  He  modestly  preferred  to  have  it  bear  the  name  of 
his  native  land,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  1881  and  1882  the  stem  w-as  added,  completing  the 
T,  almost  the  entire  expense  being  met  by  a  gift  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  sent  by  E.  A.  Graves,  Esq.,  of  New  Jer- 
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sey,  whose  name  is  placed  over  the  parlor,  from  the  estate 
of  his  deceased  brother,  Augustus  Graves,  for  whom  the 
addition  is  named. 

In  1885  the  two-and-a-half-story  frame  building  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  the  Industrial  Department,  which 
was  since  moved,  and  now  serves  the  purpose  of  a  music 
hall. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  Mrs.  Satterfield  visited  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  sopke  before  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  there  in 
the  interest  of  the  enlargement  of  the  work.  A  committee 
was  appointed  soon  afterward  by  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  to  raise  funds  for 
this  purpose,  of  which  Mrs.  Sidney  D.  Maxwell  was  ap- 
pointed president.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Francis  was  requested  to 
act  as  corresponding  secretary.  On  Commencement  Day, 
1 89 1,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Maxw^ell,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  "Faith  Hall."  It  was 
completed  and  ready  by  November  15,  and  by  December  i 
w^as  full.  The  expense  for  the  improvement — about  $22,- 
000 — was  met  without  drawing  anything  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Board.  About  $16,000  was  raised  by  the  committee 
in  Cincinnati. 

The  chapel  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Duncan  Mac- 
kay,  of  Morristown,  111.,  wdiose  bequest  of  $2,000  came 
wdiile  we  were  building.  The  heating  plant  of  the  two 
buildings  was  paid  for  out  of  the  bequest  of  Wm.  F.  Childs, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  received  August,  1888,  amounting  to 
$5,000. 

When  Dr.  Dorland  retired  in  1886,  he  estimated  the 
expense  for  land  and  improvements  at  $35,750.  Not  less 
than  $25,000  have  been  added  since. 

In  its  first  year  the  Seminary  enrolled  forty-five,  twelve 
of  whom  were  boarders  in  the  little  20x22  house.  The 
first  class  graduated  in  'yd,  a  class  of  nine,  in  what  was  then 
the  teachers  course,  now  the  grammar  school.  The  total 
enrollment  to  date  is  2,078.  The  number  having  completed 
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the  grammar  school  course  is  346,  while  64  have  taken  a 
higher  course.  Of  these  graduates,  some  are  teaching, 
some  fiiiing  woman's  highest  sphere  and  doing  her  noblest 
work — home-making;  some  are  in  Heaven;  some  are  help- 
ing Scotia  by  sending  us  their  children;  one  has  already 
completed  a  full  course  in  the. Missionary  Training  School 
in  Chicago ;  one  a  course  in  kindergarten  work  in  Philadel- 
phia;  two  have  taken  the  nurses'  training  in  Boston;  two 
have  taken  the  full  medical  course  in  Philadelphia.  And 
of  nearly  all  it  can  be  said  without  boasting,  rhey  are.  in 
a  quiet  way,  bringing  the  light  into  dark  places  and  help- 
ing to  make  the  world  better,  their  associates  happier,  and 
to  reflect  honor  on  their  Alma  Mater  and  their  Master. 

]n  1886  Rev.  Dr.  Borland  resigned.  Since  that  time  the 
Seminary  has  been  under  the  care  of  Rev.  D.  J.  Satterfield, 
D.  D.,  and  his  wife.  The  present  faculty  consists  of  the 
President,  Principal  and  thirteen  associate  teachers.  The 
average  enrollment  is  about  280. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 


THE  BINGHAM  SCHOOL— ITS  PAST,  ITS  PRES- 
ENT, ITS  FUTURE. 

•  The  Bingham  School  was  founded  in  179J  by  the  Rev. 
WilHam  Bingham,  the  grandfather  of  Robert  Bingham, 
its  present  headmaster,  and  was  temporarily  located  at  six 
places  in  Eastern  and  Middle  North  Carolina  before  its 
permanent  site,  near  Asheville,  was  secured  and  developed. 
It  is  the  oldest  school  for  boys  in  the  Southern  States,  is 
older  than  any  other  Southern  institution  of  learning  of 
any  grade  south  of  Virginia,  and  is  the  only  chartered  in- 
stitution of  learning,  of  any  grade  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  grandfather  to  grand- 
son during  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  (100)  years 
with  no  break  in  its  continuity  of  superintendence,  meth- 
ods, discipline,  and  instruction,  never  "removing  the  an- 
cient landmarks''  except  for  the  acquisition  of  valuable  ter- 
ritory, always  preserving  the  old,  when  the  old,  like  "the 
old  wine"  of  the  Scriptures,  "was  better,"  and  always 
adopting  the  new  when  the  new  increased  power  or  re- 
duced friction. 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BINGHAM. 

The  Rev.  William  Bingham,  a  native  of  County  Down, 
Ireland,  and  a  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  was  the  first 
headmaster  of  the  Bingham  School.  He  was  a  first  honor 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  was  regularly 
educated  for  the  Church.  But  his  family  becoming  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful  efforts  for  Irish 
independence,  he,  with  several  of  his  uncles,  sought  safetv 
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in  America.  All  his  uncles  but  one  settled  in  the  Northern 
States  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Binghams  of 
New  York  and  Ohio.  But  before  William  Bingham  left 
Ireland,  he  had  made  an  engagement  to  take  charge  of  a 
school  in  Wihnington,  N.  C,  and  this  made  New  Hanover 
County  the  first  location,  and  the  Rev.  William  Bingham 
the  first  headmaster,  of  what  was  then  Bingham's,  and  is 
now  The  Bingham  School.  After  teaching  in  Wilming- 
ton for  several  years,  he  moved  his  school  to  Pittsboro', 
in  Chatham  County,  and  after  a  brief  connection  with  the 
University  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  he  resumed 
his  work  of  administering  a  school  for  boys,  first  in  Pitts- 
boro', then  in  Hillsboro',  in  Orange  County,  and  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  teaching  boys  at  "Mt.  Repose,"  a  point 
in  the  country,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Hillsboro',  where, 
says  Prof.  C.  L.  Raper,  of  the  Greensboro'  Female  College, 
in  his  History  of  the  "Church  and  Private  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,"  (1898),  "he  instructed  the  youth  as  few  others 
have  instructed  them,  and  long  before  his  death  he  had 
won  a  great  name  for  himself  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  teacher, 
and  for  his  school  as  a  place  where  true  manhood  was  de- 
veloped and  cultured."  He  founded  the  school  in  1793 
and  died  in  February,  1825,  after  having  conducted  it  for 
thirty-two  (32)  years. 

W.  J.  BINGHAM,  THE  SCHOOL'S  SECOND  HEAD-MASTER. 

At  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Bingham,  in  February, 
1825,  his  eldest  son,  William  J.  Bingham,  who  was  study- 
ing law  with  Judge  Murphy,  the  most  distinguished  jurist 
of  the  State  in  his  day,  abandoned  his  legal  studies,  tem- 
porarily as  he  thought,  and  took  charge  of  his  father's 
school,  expecting  to  complete  only  the  unexpired  session; 
but  he  was  its  headmaster  for  forty  (40)  years.  After  teach- 
ing for  a  short  time  at  "Mt.  Repose,"  he  moved  the  school 
back  to  Hillsboro',  where  he  made  a  reputation  hardly 
equaled  bv  that  of  anv  other  master  of  a    school    in    the 
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South  before  him,  and  hardly  possible  for  any  one  after 
him.  In  those  days  teaching  boys  was  a  very  unusual  em- 
ployment for  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  unless  he  was  a 
preacher  as  well.  The  schoolmaster  of  literature  was  a 
Dominie  Sampson  or  a  Squeers,  and  the  schoolmaster  of 
fact  was  generally  overworked  and  underpaid,  and  did 
much  more  for  others  than  he  did  for  himself.  There  were 
no  public  schools  at  that  time.  There  were  very  few 
private  schools,  except  of  a  merely  local  character,  and 
W.  J.  Bingham  occupied  an  almost  unoccupied  field  and 
occupied  it  in  such  a  way  as  often  to  have  been  called  the 
'Napoleon  of  Schoolmasters."  His  reputation  brought 
him  boys  from  distant  States  at  a  time  when  a  hundred 
miles  was  a  three  days'  journey,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher 
and  trainer  of  good  boys,  and  as  a  conqueror  of  bad  ones 
was  phenominal.  But  after  twenty  (20)  years  of  work  with 
a  hundred  pupils  a  year  in  a  town,  he  grew  weary  and 
sought  the  country,  where  he  might  enjoy  his  fondness  for 
farming,  and  where,  by  reducing  his  number  to  thirty  (30), 
he  might  pick  his  pupils.  He  accordingly  moved  his 
school,  a  second  time,  to  "Oaks,"  a  point  in  the  country, 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Hillsboro',  where  he  conducted 
it  till  January,  1865.  When  he  reduced  his  numbers,  as  a 
compensation  he  more  than  doubled  his  rates  of  tuition; 
and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  parents  of  that  day  to  get 
the  benefit  of  his  training  for  their  sons  that  often  places 
had  to  be  engaged  five  years  ahead,  and  fur  years  he  re- 
fused ten  applicants  for  each  of  the  thirty  places  in  his 
school,  conditions  which  can  hardly  occur  again. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Raper,  in  his  book  on  The  ChurQh 
and  Private  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  already  quoted, 
speaks  of  him  as  follows : 

"William  James  Bingham  was  the  second  and  the  great- 
est of  all  the  Principals  (of  the  School).  He  lived  at  a 
time  which  gave  remarkable  opportunities  in  his  line,  and 
he  added  remarkable  abiHty.     When  he  began,  teaching 
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was  rather  in  disrepute ;  but  he  raised  it  to  a  high  and  hon- 
orable calHng.  He  increased  tuition  fees  from  twenty 
($20)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($150.)  per  year. 
After  he  moved  to  Oaks  he  limited  his  school  to  thirty 
(30)  students  and  it  had  such  a  reputation  ail  over  the 
country  that  he  had  to  refuse  admission  to  three  hundred 
applicants  in  a  single  year.  Walter  P.  Williamson,  editor 
of  the  Tarboro'  Southerner,  on  page  372,  of  Vol  2,  of  Our 
Living  and  Our  Dead,  says:  "His  success  was  pre-eminent 
and  his  reputation,  though  less  brilliant  than  that  of  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  was  more  extensive  than  that  of 
any  of  the  men  of  his  day;  and  while  he  was  a  stern  and 
rigid  disciplinarian,  I  may  say  truly,  though  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  that  his  pupils  loved  him  like  a  father  and 
trusted  him  as  a  tender  and  sympathetic  friend.  I  venture 
to  say  that  he  was  the  means  of  putting  more  teachers 
upon  the  rostrum,  more  professional  men  into  the  various 
professions,  more  preachers  into  the  pulpit,  and  more  mis- 
sionaries into  the  field  than  any  ten  other  men  jn  the  State. 
He  died  Febreuary  19th,  1865,  and  his  death  lemoved  one 
of  the  most  striking  personalties  and  unique  teachers  this 
State  has  ever  produced." 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  W.  J.  BINGHAM  &  SONS. 

In  1857  W.  J.  Bingham  associated  his  two  sons  William 
and  Robert  with  him,  they  having  graduated  from  the 
University  with  first  distinction,  and  the  business  was  con- 
ducted as  W.  J.  Bingham  and  Sons'  School. 

Prof.  Raper  speaks  of  this  period  in  his  History  of  Schools 
already  quoted,  as  follows:  "They  (that  is,  the  new 
firm)  increased  their  facilities  to  a  large  extent,  and  under 
them  the  number  was  limited  to  sixty  (60).  Their  method 
of  instruction  was  of  the  very  highest  grade.  The  father 
had  the  beginning  classes  and  the  sons  did  the  upper  and 
advanced  work.  Those  were  the  days  when  this  school 
stood  unequaled  in  the  State  and  in  the  whole  South.     For 
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a  good  many  years  two-thirds  of  all  the  first  honor  gradu- 
ates of  the  State  University  were  prepared  at  Bingham's. 

The  first  class  that  left  them  under  the  name  of  W.  J. 
Bingham  &  Sons  was  composed  of  five.  Of  these,  four 
took  first  honors  at  the  University,  and  the  fittli  took  sec- 
ond honors.  There  were  more  than  eighty  members  of 
this  class  at  the  University  ,and  besides  the  four  irom  Bing- 
ham but  one  took  first  honors,  and  he  was  from  Horner's, 
wdiose  founder  was  Jas.  H.  Horner,  a  pupil  of  W.  J.  Bing- 
ham." 

Early  in  1861  the  military  feature  was  introduced  by  the 
younger  Binghams  with  the  entire  approval  of  their  father, 
was  administered  by  William  Bingham  till  his  death,  with 
a  high  and  constantly  increasing  estimate  of  its  value  on  his 
part,  and  it  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the 
school  from  1861  to  the  present  day. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War  began,  Robert  Bingham  raised 
a  company  and  joined  the  Confederate  army  and  was  one 
of  Gen.  Lee's  seven  thousand  five  hundred  armed  men  at 
Appomattox  Court  House;  but  by  an  agreement  with  the 
other  partners,  his  place  in  the  school  w^as  reserved  for 
him  as  a  partner  in  it  during  the  whole  period  of  this  ab- 
sence. Early  in  1862  William  Bingham  Lynch,  a  nephew  of 
the  headmaster,  resigned  his  position  as  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Davidson  College  and  became  a  partner  in  the  school  and 
remained  with  it  till  his  withdrawel  in  1879  to  establish 
a  school  of  his  own  at  High  Point,  and  later  in  Florida, 
where  he  occupies  a  very  high  position  as  a  man  and  as  an 
educator. 

THE  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  December,  1864,  a  thirty  years'  charter  for  a  Military 
School  was  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
name  of  William  Bingham,  and  those  who  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  him,  which  took  effect  March  ist,  1865;  and 
the  other  members  of  the  corporation  having  died  or  with- 
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drawn,  the  charter  was  renewed  by  Robert  Bingham  and 
those  who  might  be  associated  with  him,  and  took  effect 
in  February,  1895,  by  which  renewal  the  legal  continuity 
of  the  Bingham  School,  as  a  corporation,  is  perpetuated 
till  1925.  Under  the  charter  of  1865  the  school  of  W.  J. 
Bingham  &  Sons  was  merged  into  the  Bingham  School. 
The  teachers  were  commissioned  by  the  State,  the  Super- 
intendent with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  the  other  teachers 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  and  were  exempted  from  con- 
scription as  officers  in  the  State  militia.  The  cadets  were 
armed  by  the  State,  and  were  exempted  from  conscription 
up  to  the  age  of  18;  but  teachers  and  pupils  were  subject 
to  being  called  into  active  service  by  the  Governor,  and 
they  were  called  out  once  in  the  spring  of  1865  to  assist  in 
repelling  Stoneman's  raid.  Under  these  circumstances 
William  Bingham  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  Command- 
ant of  Cadets  should  have  had  military  experience  in 
actual  service,  and  he  urged  Robert  Bingham  to  resign 
his  captaincy  in  Lee's  army  and  accept  the  promotion  as 
Major  Commandant  of  the  Bingham  School  Cadets. 
Robert  Bingham  declined,  however,  to  leave  the  Army 
under  any  conditions  while  he  could  do  duty  at  the  front; 
but  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  parties  concerned  that  he 
should  resume  his  work  in  the  school  if  he  sshould  be  dis- 
abled in  the  service,  or  in  any  case,  after  the  war  should 
end.  which  latter  he  accordingly  did. 

WILLIAM  BINGHAM'S  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In  January,  1865,  William  Bingham  moved  the  school 
from  Oaks  to  its  sixth  temporary  location,  at  Mebane,  and 
opened  it  under  its  charter  as  a  Military  School,  where  he 
administered  it  till  Feburary,  1872,  when,  his  health  faihng, 
Robert  Bingham  took  charge  of  it  as  Acting  Superintend- 
ent, and  became  Superintendent  at  his  brother's  death  in 
February,  1873.  William  Bingham's  superintendency  was 
the  shortest  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  he  divided  his 
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ciicr^.cs  niwic  llian  any  oilier  headmaster  of  the  school  has 
ever  done.  He  was  a  very  gifted  and  a  very  versatile  man. 
lie  showed  talents  of  a  high  order  as  a  teacher,  as  a  dis- 
ciplinarian and  as  an  administrator  of  the  school  during  the 
difficult  period  of  the  Civil  War,  when,  thougn  ably  sup- 
ported by  W.  B.  Lynch,  his  fathers'  failing  health,  and  his 
brother's  absence  in  the  army  greatly  increased  his  respon- 
sibilities. He  was  disqualified  for  service  at  the  front  by 
the  condition  of  his  health;  but  he  did  efficient  and  often 
dangerous  duty  at  home  as  Colonel  in  the  State  Militia 
and  head  of  the  local  police  force.  In  addition  to  these 
exacting  duties,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  war 
and  in  the  difficult  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
war,  on  the  preparation  of  his  text  books,  through  which 
he  acquired  a  national  reputation,  while  thos^  who  knew 
him  best  regarded  his  power  as  a  speaker,  which  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  exercise,  on  political,  religious  and 
literary  subjects,  as  perhaps  his  chief  talent.  By  his  early 
death,  before  his  sun  had  reached  high  noon,  the  teaching 
profession  lost  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  the  South 
one  of  its  most  successful  authors,  the  Church  one  of  its 
efficient  leaders  and  the  State  one  of  its  best  and  purest 
citizens. 

Prof.  Raper  speaks  of  William  Bingham  as  follows  : 
''William  Bingham,  the  third  Principal,  was  born  in  1835 
and  died  in  1873.  He  took  his  A.  B.  from  the  University 
in  1856.  He  was  of  very  delicate  health  and  hence  did  not 
do  active  service  in  the  field  of  war.  He  was  equally  great 
as  a  teacher,  public  speaker,  and  author  of  text  books.  His 
Latin  texts  have  received  the  greatest  praise.  They  at  one 
time  were  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  especially  in 
the  South  and  \\'est.  They  were  perhaps  more  extensive- 
ly used  than  the  works  of  any  other  Southern  author.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  an  English  Grammar.  The  School 
was  moved  (in  his  hands)  from  Oaks  to  Mebane  in  1865. 
where  it  remained  till  its  removal  to  Asheville  in  1891.  It 
was  placed  under  Military  control  about  1865  and  has  so 
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remained.     The  Principal  was  given  the  title  and  rank  of 
Colonel  by  the  State. 

ROBERT  BIxVGHAM'S  SUPERINTENnKNCY,  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
IN  HIS  HANDS. 

At  William  Bingham's  death  in  1873,  Robert  Bingham, 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  School  continuously 
since  1857,  took  charge  of  it  and  was  soon  thereafter  com- 
missioned by  the  State  as  Colonel  and  Superintendent,  and 
since  the  withdrawal  of  W.  B.  Lynch  in  1879  he  has  been 
its  sole  corporator  and  owner  under  its  original  and  re- 
newed charter.  He  has  given  his  undivided  time  and  atten- 
tion to  it,  has  expended  more  money  on  its  equipment 
than  all  his  predecessors  combined,  in  his  hands  it  has 
reached  its  greatest  numerical,  financial,  territorial  and 
educational  expansion,  and  his  income  from  it  has  been 
greater  from  about  1878  to  the  present  time  man  that  of 
any  other  headmaster  of  a  private  school  in  the  South,  as 
far  as  has  been  ascertained;  and  from  being  patronized 
from  the  Southern  States  only,  it  has  attained  a  national 
repute  and  has  had  an  occasional  pupil  from  outside  of  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  Government  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Washington,  the  highest  authority  in 
America  on  such  a  subject,  speaks  very  clearly  on  this 
point,  as  follows  on  pages  131  and  132  of  its  official  "His- 
tory of  Education  in  North  Carolina,"  issued  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in  1888,  fifteen  years  after 
Robert  Bingham's  superintendency  began: 

'The  Bingham  School,"  says  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment's Report,  referred  to  above,  "stands  pre-eminent 
among  Southern  schools  for  boys,  and  ranks  with  the  best 
in  the  Unin.  It  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  successful  male 
boarding  school  for  secondary  instruction  in  the  South,  and 
for  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  second  to  no  institution 
of  similar  character  in  the  area  of  patronage.  The  Bing- 
ham School  has  reached  its  greatest  efficiency  under  the 
present  Superintendent,  Maj.  Robert  Bingham." 
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This  is  only  as  it  should  be.  When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
asked  why  he  saw  farther  into  the  secrets  of  nature  than 
other  men,  he  replied:  "Because  I  stand  upon  the  should- 
ers of  giants."  Robert  Bingham  had  the  achievement  of 
his  distinguished  predecessors  behind  him;  and  he  has 
given  his  undivided  energies  to  the  work,  maintaining  what 
they  had  attained  and  of  adding  to  it.  When  the  School 
came  into  his  hands  in  1873,  it  had  only  about  thirty-five 
(35)  tuition  fees,  from  seven  (7)  States,  and  it  had  attracted 
pupils  from  only  about  twelve  (12)  States  in  the  eighty  (80) 
years  of  its  previous  history.  During  the  twenty  five  (25) 
years  of  Robert  Bingham's  superintendency  its  patronage 
has  extended  to  thirty  three  (33)  States  in  the  Union,  from 
New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin  and  California  on  the  North, 
to  Florida,  Texas  and  Arizona  on  the  South ;  it  has  had  an 
occasional  pupil  from  ]\Iexico  and  Brazil  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  from  England,  Scotland,  Germany, 
Greece,  Siam  and  Japan  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and 
it  is  attracting  more  paying  pupils  to  North  Carolina  from 
other  States  for  education  than  all  the  other  institutions  of 
learning  of  all  grades  in  the  State  for  males  combined. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  1S73  AND  IN  189S. 

To  the  departments  of  instruction  existing  in  1873  have 
been  added  the  School  of  German,  the  School  of  French, 
the  School  of  Chemistry,  the  School  of  Physics,  the  School 
of  Gymnastic,  the  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics, 
and  English,  which  had  not  been  much  stressed  anywhere 
up  to  1873,  h'ls  been  expanded  and  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  Schools  of  Instruction. 

THE  MILITARY  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SINCE  1873. 

When  Robert  Bingham  took  charge  of  the  school  in 
1873,  the  cadets  composed  but  one  company,  were  armed 
with  muzzle-loading  guns  and  were  dressed  in  round  jack- 
ets.    In  Robert  Bingham's  hands  the  muzzle-loading  guns 
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were  soon  replaced  by  breech-loaders,  the  West  Point  uni- 
form was  adopted  by  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  sing'e  company  became  a  fine  Battalion,  which 
was  spoken  of  (at  one  of  its  usual  visits  to  the  State  Fair) 
in  the  Raleigh  Observer  of  Oct.  iQlh,  1879,  <^ver  his  signa- 
ture by  Lieut.  E.  E.  Gayle,  U.  S.  Army,  himsei  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  as  foliow^s:  "I  was  astonished  at  the 
manoeuvers  of  the  Bingham  School  Battalit^n  today.  Their 
appearance  was  magnificent;  their  drill  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  in  the  field  movements,  in  the  skirmish,  was  superb, 
and  their  volley  firing  was  most  excellent.  1  teel  safe  in 
saying  that  the  West  Point  Cadets  have  never  done  better. 
Nothing  can  be  said  except  in  praise  of  the  military  excel- 
lence of  this  cadet  corps  in  all  respects,  and  their  conduct 
and  general  bearing  at  all  times  while  in  the  city  indicate 
a  high  moral  training  which  should  be  more  gratifying  to 
the  teachers,  and  which  is  more  valuable  to  the  cadets, 
than  even  such  unusual  military  skill." 

(Signed)      E.  E.  GAYLE,  2nd  Lieut.,  2nd  Art.  U.  S.  A. 

When  the  act  of  Congress  detailing  army  officers  as  Pro- 
fessors of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  at  Colleges  and 
Schools  was  passed,  the  Bingham  School  w^s  chosen  as 
one  of  the  original  thirty  in  the  Union  to  have  a  detailed 
officer.  Since  that  time  the  military  work  has  been  done 
by  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  Army  Inspec- 
tors who  visit  the  School  yearly  rank  it  as  one  of  the  best 
four  or  five  among  the  hundred  in  the  Union  now  having 
details.  Gen.  (then  Col.  and  Inspector  Gen.)  W.  H.  Law- 
ton  reports  as  follows  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  his 
official  inspection  in  iSg'S,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
spector General,  U.  S.  Army,  page  273.  "Its  (the  Bingham 
School's)  reputation  is  that  of  one  of  the  best  military 
'  schools  in  the  South.  The  discipline  is  to  be  commended. 
The  service  in  the  mess  hall  is  excellent;  the  Gymnasium 
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is  a  model    of   all    particulars.     The  inspection    was  most 
satisfactory  in  all  particulars. 

(Signed)  W.  H.  LAWTON, 

Lieut.  Col.  and  Inspector  Gen.  U.  S.  Army. 

And  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war,  when  155  addi- 
tional lieutenants  were  taken  from  civil  life  for  the  ex- 
panded U.  S.  Army,  three  (3)  were  selected  from  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Bingham  School,  over  more  than  7,000  appli- 
cants for  the  appointments,  while  no  other  scnool  with  a 
detail  got  but  one,  and  many  got  none,  as  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  after  careful  inquiry. 

THE   BUILDINGS   OCCUriED   BY  THE  vSCHOOL   DURING   THE 
TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE   HEAD-MASTERS. 

One  of  the  things  most  strongly  taught  by  the  history  of 
the  Bingham  School  from  1793  to  1873  is  that  the  teacher 
and  not  the  school-house  is  the  SCHOOL.  President 
Garfield  said  that  the  greatest  school  he  ever  knew  any- 
thing of,  was  himself  sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark 
Hopkins  on  the  other.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Bingham  owned  no 
academic  building  or  dormitories  of  any  kind  at  the  first 
three  locations  of  his  school,  Wilmington,  Pittsboro,  and 
Hillsboro.  At  "Mt.  Repose,"  he  invested  less  than  a  hun- 
dred dollars  in-  a  log  school-house,  which  remained  till 
about  1890,  and  he  accommodated  his  boarders  in  log  cab- 
ins which  did  not  cost  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  ($250),  and  which  remained  till  about  1885.  W.  J. 
Bingham,  the  School's  second  headmaster,  never  made 
any  investment  in  dormitories,  as  he  never  boarded  any  of 
his  pupils  during  the  forty  (40)  years  of  his  administration. 
He  made  no  investment  in  academic  buildings  at  Hills- 
boro,  and  he  occupied  a  building  at  Oaks  from  1845  ^^ 
i860  which  cost  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500).  Li 
i860  the  firm  of  W.  J.  Bingham  &  Sons  built  an  academy 
at  Oaks  in  which  the  two  younger  Binghams  were  equally 
interested.     This  building  was  abandoned  in  1865,  revert- 
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ed  to  W.  J.  Bingham  and  was  sold  for  more  than  it  cost 
him.  Wm.  Bingham,  the  third  headmaster  of  the  School, 
made  no  investments  at  all  in  academic  buildings  during 
his  administration  of  eight  years,  from  1865  to  1873,  and 
his  log  dormitories  at  Mebane,  four  rooms  of  which  the 
School  rented  from  him  as  temporary  class  rooms,  were 
torn  down  and  hauled  away  within  three  years  after  his 
death.  He  did  not  regard  the  location  at  Mebane  as  per- 
manent. The  School  was  located  on  land  bought  from  W. 
B.  Lynch,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  land  should 
revert  to  him  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the  School  from 
^Vlebane  were  provided  for  by  a  written  contract  between 
the  parties  concerned.  The  forty  thousand  dollars  ($40,- 
000)  buildings  of  the  Hillsboro  Military  Academy,  erect- 
ed by  Col.  C.  C.  Tew  about  1858,  being  unoccupied  after 
the  Civil  War  for  several  years,  the  Bingham  School  opened 
negotiations  with  Mrs.  Tew  for  the  purchase  of  them,  and 
Wm.  and  Robert  Bingham  visited  her,  inspected  the  prop- 
erty, and  pressed  the  sale  of  it  upon  her.  It  was,  how- 
ever, encumbered  not  only  by  debt,  but  also  by  the 
widow's  dower;  and  as  Mrs.  Tew  declined  to  relinquish 
her  right  of  dower,  or  to  cease  to  live  in  the  buildings,  the 
Superintendent's  purpose  to  buy  the  property  was  reluct- 
antly abandoned.  And  failing  in  this  effort  to  secure  suita- 
ble buildings,  he  often  spoke  of  selecting  a  permanent  loca- 
tion for  the  school  among  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 

THE  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  BY  ROBERT   BINGHAM    FROM 
1873  TO  1891. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  first  two  Binghams  in- 
vested less  than  six  hundred  dollars  in  academic  buildings 
during  the  seventy  two  (72)  years  of  their  administrations, 
from  1793  to  1865,  except  the  academy  building  of  i860  at 
Oaks,  which  brought  more  than  it  cost  the  headmaster. 
Wm.  Bingham  made  no  investment     at  all  in     academic 
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buildings  or  appliances  during  his  administration  of  eight 
years,  from  1865  to  1873.  But  the  time  has  passed  when 
the  School  could  any  longer  command  the  best  class  of 
patrons  and  the  highest  tuition  fees  without  academic 
buildings  and  appliances,  and  it  had  declined  to  the  danger 
point  when  its  fourth  headmaster  took  charge  of  it  in  1873. 
Other  private  schools  had  costly  buildings.  The  founder 
of  the  Hillsboro  Military  Academy  had  erected  a  forty 
thousand  dollars  ($40,000)  building  about  1858,  and  the 
building  of  the  Charlotte  Military  Academy,  erected  a  lit- 
tle earlier,  cost  about  the  same.  Colleges  and  Universities 
were  everywhere  building  more  and  better  than  in  their 
past.  The  handsomest  and  most  costly  buildings  in  many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  North  and  West  were  their 
public  schools,  and  a  little  later  Boston  put  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($750,000)  in  one  of  her  public 
school  buildings.  In  view  of  this  demand  for  better  school 
buildings  everywhere,  Robert  Bingham  began  his  super- 
intendency  by  investing  seventy-five  hundred  dollars  ($7,- 
500)  in  an  academic  building  and  appliances;  and  when 
this  building  became  too  small  for  the  expanding  school, 
he  enlarged  it  by  an  additional  outlay  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  ($1,500.)  This  nine  thousand  dollar  ($9,000) 
building  was  burned  in  1882,  and  the  Superintendent  made 
an  eleven  thousand  dollar  ($11,000)  investment  in  acad- 
emic buildings  and  appliances,  including  the  first  Gymna- 
sium in  a  Southern  school,  the  only  steam-heated  and  gas 
lighted  bath  house  in  a  Southern  school,  and  a  two  thous- 
and dollar  (v$2,ooo)  gas  plant.  These  improvements  are 
spoken  of  as  follows  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Bureau  of 
Education  in  its  official  "History  of  Education  in  North 
Carolina,"  already  quoted,  page  132.  (1888).  "The  log  huts 
in  which  the  cadets  were  quartered  when  the  school  was 
first  removed  to  its  present  site  (at  Mebane}  have  been 
replaced  by  frame  buildings,  with  increased  accommoda- 
tions.    The  lecture  halls,  societv  halls  and  barracks  are  ex- 
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cellently  equipped  for  their  specific  puposes,  and  a  gym- 
nasium and  bath  house,  with  swimming  bathi.,  have  been 
added  to  the  school  buildings.  The  buildings  are  provided 
with  g^^." 

THE    SECOND    FIRE   AND    THE    CONSEQUENT    REMOVAL   Ol- 

'  THE  SCHOOL  IN  1S91  TO  ITS  SEVENTH  AND 

PERMANENT  LOCATION. 

In  December,  1890,  the  academic  buildings  were  burned 
a  second  time ;  and    a  little  later  a  section  of  the  dormito- 
ries were  destroyed  by  fire.     Under  these  ci.xumstances 
the  owner  of  the  School  could  not  rebuild  a  third  time  at 
a  place  where  misfortune  had  crippled  him  in  the  past  and 
where  the  fear  of  it  would  disable  him  in  the  future.  For 
this  cause  he  determined  to  abandon  his  still  costly  equip- 
ment, which  the  fire  had  spared,  and  to  rebuild  in  brick  at 
a  seventh  and  permanent  location  of  his  own  choosing, 
which  should  furnish  the  ideal  climate,  and  in  a  form  where 
the  ideal  conditions  for  health,  comfort,  safety  from  fire, 
discipline  and  instruction  could  be  provided  for  in  build- 
ings of  his  own  planning.    After  having  tried  the  complete 
isolation  of  a  location  ten  miles  in  the  country,  the  first 
act  of  Wm.  Bingham,  the  third  headmaster,  was  to  aban- 
don such  isolation  by  moving  the  School  from  Oaks  to  the 
railroad  village  of  Mebane,  with  its  double  daily  trains, 
telegraph  office,  etc.     Of  late  years   proximity   to  a  large 
town  has  been  secured  or  is  in  contemplation  by  most  in- 
stitutions of  learning  everywhere,  commanding  more  than 
a  merely  local  patronage.     After  his  personal  experience 
of  the  location  at  Oaks,  ten  miles  from  a  railroad,  then  at 
the  railroad  village  of  Mebane,  and  finally  near,  but  not 
in  Asheville,  the  fourth  headmaster  congratulates  himself 
on  the  advantages  gained  by  his  change  of  location,  advan- 
tages which  he  did  not  realize  tih  he  got  the  benefit  of 
them.     Some  of  these  advantages  are,  access  to  medical 
experts  and  trained  nurses  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident. 
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access  to  churches  and  the  supervision  of  pupils  by  pastors 
of  their  parents'  preference;  the  stimulation  of  an  audience 
for  literary,  athletic  and  militay  exercises;  access  to  hotels 
and  boaring-houses  by  parents  wishing  to  visit  their  sons : 
access  to  a  good  market;  the  opportunity  of  securing  dis- 
tinguished lecturers;  and  the  legitimate  sources  of  enter- 
tainment, instruction  and  social  training  ofif  the  School 
grounds  and  out  of  study  hours,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be 
in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  it. 

ASHEVILLE'S  :CLIMATR   AND   ITS   LOCATION   AS   AN   EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTRE. 

Asheville  furnishes  the  ideal  climate  and  all  the  other 
attractions  which  the  School   had  lacked  for  a  hundred 
years.     It  is  visited  by  forty  thousand  (40,000)  Southern 
people  in  the  Summer,  and  by  sixty  thousand   (60,000) 
Xorthern  people  in  the  winter,  and  is  the  most  famous  all- 
the-year-round-health-resort   in   America.      It     has    been 
chosen  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt  and  several  other  multi- 
millionaries,  with  the  world  to  chose  from,  as  a  place  of 
residence.     And  its  being  chosen  by  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church  as  the  location  of  a  two  hundred  and  twenty 
five   thousand   dollar    ($225,000)    investment    in    school 
property  for  their  benevolerit  work  among  Southern  boys 
and  girls;  by  A.  A.  Jones,  late  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  for  his 
seventy-fice  thousand  dollar  ($75,000)  investment  in  the 
Asheville  College  for  Young  Women,  and  by  the  Bingham 
School  for  a  sixty  thousand  dollar  ($60,000)  investment 
on  its  permanent  location,  is  giving  it  great  prominence  as 
an  educational  centre,  for  which  its  magnificent  climate 
and  its  being  in  the  geographical  centre  of  a  circle  touch- 
ing Lake  Erie  on  the  North,  the  Atlantic  on  the  East,  the 
Gulf  on  the  South  and  the  Mississippi  on  thvj  West  emi- 
nently fit  it.     And  the  School  finds  that  Asheville's  physi- 
cians, its  churches,  its  hotels,  and  boarding-houses,  its  audi- 
ences, its  market,   its   distinguished   citizens  and  visitors 
from  whom  lecturer?  can  be  selected,  and  it^  sources  of 
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legitimate   pleasure   and   amusement,    are   advantages    of 

great  value. 

THE  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

An  ideal  location  having  been  secured,  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  bricks  were  laid  in  the  summ.er  of  1891  to  ac- 
comm.odate  only  120  pupils,  quality  and  not  quantity  being 
the  object  aimed  at.  The  form  of  the  buildings  was  the 
resu't  of  the  study  of  school  buildings  in  many  States  of 
theUnion  and  abroad, with  a  view  to  utilityandsafety  rather 
than  to  mere  appearance  and  cheapness.  Prof.  Raper,  the 
State  Historian  of  North  Carolina  Schools  already  quoted, 
speaks  as  follows  of  Robert  Bingham  and  his  work :  "At 
William  Bingham's  death  in  1873,  his  brother  Robert  be- 
came the  fourth  principal;  and  still  (in  1897)  guides  the 
institution. 

"His  administration  of  twenty-four  (24)  years  has  been 
wise  and  progressive.  The  School  had  its  first  destructive 
fire  in  1882  and  another  in  1890.  The  principal,  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  second  fire,  began  to  look  for  a  new  loca- 
tion. The  city  of  Asheville  (the  location  chusen)  has  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  healthfulness  and  natural 
beauty.  On  one  of  the  finest  spots  near  by,  the  School  is 
located.  The  buildings  have  the  best  possible  ventilation 
and  sanitary  arrangements ;  they  were  made  for  health  and 
utility  and  not  for  show.  Their  arrangement  for  managing 
boys  is  excellent.  They  are  built  of  brick,  one  story  high, 
and  one  room  deep.  The  floors  are  doubled,  with  build- 
ing paper  between;  and  beneath  the  floor  is  a  course  of 
cement  and  slate  to  prevent  dampness  from  rising.  The 
rooms  are  made  practically,  fire-proof.  The  site  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  French  Broad,  and  the  drain- 
age is  perfect.  The  dormitories  are  in  eight  sections;  and 
a  class  room,  with  quarters  for  a  teacher  behind,  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  sections.  To  move  the  School 
to  a  far  awav  location  and  to  house  it  in  buildings  so  well 
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adapted  to  good  discipline  and  good  health  required  much 
judgment  and  skill.  However,  the  Principal  was  fully 
equal  to  the  demand.  He  had  had  a  personal  experience 
of  thirty  (30)  years  and  the  traditional  experience  of  the 
School  for  almost  a  hundred.  To  his  great  experience  he 
added  a  careful  study  of  the  educational  systems  of  the 
whole  country.  Since  its  removal  to  Asheville  the  School 
has  extended  its  field  of  patronage  as  well  as  made  its 
equipment  far  better.  Its  expenses  are  still  higher  than 
other  Schoo'S  in  the  State,  and  it  has  been  a  financial  suc- 
cess. In  1895,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  more  than  six 
thousand  dollars  ($6,000)  w^ere  made  from  the  earnings 
above  the  regular  expenses.  And  its  course  of  study  has 
been  extended  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  a 
location  and  the  times  in  which  it  exists." 

This  favorable  opinion  of  the  State's  historian  of  schools 
is  affirmed  by  the  judgment  of  many  prominent  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  visited  the  school  in  its 
permanent  location  at  Asheville,  including  officials  of  the 
United  States  Government,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  heads  of  the  Executicve  and  Military  Departments  of 
the  State  Government,  and  one  of  the  meniDers  of  the 
Judicial  Department,  distinguished  educational,  medical 
and  architectural  experts  and  other  prominent  men,  who 
unite  in  saying  that  the  Bingham  School  is  a  great  forward 
movement  in  the  all-important  matters  of  sanitation,  venti- 
lation, safety,  comfort,  discipline  and  instruction.  Among 
many  similar  endorsements  the  following  are  quoted  :  Vice- 
President  Stevenson  speaks  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  Hon. 
Josephus  Daniels,  which  appeared  by  permission  in  the- 
North  Carolinian  of  March  29,  1894,  the  original  of  which 
has  been  framed  and  placed  in  the  Superintendent's  office : 

Vice-President's  Chamber,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 

My  Dear  Sir : — It  was  my  good  fortune,  a  few  days  ago, 
to  visit  the  Bingham  School  at  Asheville.  N.  C.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  celebrated  institution. 
Its  location,  buildings,  sanitation  and  water  supply  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
find  a  school  whose  location  possesses  equal  natural  ad- 
vantages. The  corps  of  teachers,  moreover,  is  excellent. 
Unrler  Maj.  Bingham,  its  present  efficient  Superintendent, 
this  historic  school  has  more  than  sustained  its  well  earned 
reputation,  t  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  most  earn- 
est'y.  Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  STEVENSON. 

Rev.  Edward  Rondthaler.  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Church  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Salem 
Academy,  speaks  as  follow.'-  over  his  signature: 

"\A'hen  in  Asheville  recently  I  was  very  mucn  impressed 
with  the  visit  I  paid  the  Bingham  School.  I  was  delighted 
with  its  splendid  situation  on  the  French  Broad  bluffs, 
overlooking  the  same  general  scene  which  has  made  Mr. 
Vanderbilt's  Biltmore  mansion  famous  throughout  the 
land.  W'ith  the  exception  of  Robert  College,  Constantino- 
ple, I  can  recall  no  institution  in  the  world  which  has  so 
royal  a  position.  The  street  of  school  buildings  which 
compose  the  Bingham  School  is,  I  think,  nowhere  sur- 
passed in  sanitary  equipment,  safeguards  against  fire,  ar- 
rangement for  ventilation,  and  provision  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  discipline.  Every  consideration  bearing  upon 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  development  of  young  man- 
hood has  been  thought  out  and  applied  with  an  admirable 
foresight  and  enthusiasm  in  educational  work.  When  to 
these  advantages  come  to  be  added  what  I  know  of  the 
scholastic  and  Christian  opportunities  offered,  I  believe  the 
Bingham  School  to  be  one  of  the  finest  instances  of  the 
application  of  educational  science  to  be  found  in  our  coun- 
try or  any  other. 

(Signed)  EDWARD  RONDTHALER. 
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From  Karl  Von  Ruck,  B.  S.  M.  D.,  Medical  Director  of 
Winyah  Sanitarium,  Asheville,  N.  C. : 

"I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  results  of  my  recent  in- 
spection of  the  buildings  and  environments  of  the  Bingham 
School.  I  find  that  its  sanitary  appointments  are  excep- 
tionlly  perfect  and  MUCH  BETTER  THAN  I  HAVE 
EVER  FOUND  BEFORE  in  the  numerous  public  insti- 
tutions I  have  heretofore  examined.  I  have  not  one  single 
suggestion  to  make  for  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  I 
commend  its  appointments  as  a  standard  well  worth  study 
and  imitation  of  every  similar  institution  in  the  land.  The 
favorable  climate  of  the  Asheville  plateau,  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  school's  location,  its  perfect  system  of 
sewerage,  and  its  water  supply  (which  my  chemical  and 
bacteriological  examination  shows  to  be  absolutely  pure), 
as  well  as  the  liberal  and  wholesome  diet  furnished,  are 
matters  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  unqualified 
recommendation  of  this  school  for  the  education  of  youths 
whose  parents  or  guardians  consider  the  physical 
development  and  good  health  of  the  student  of  equal  im- 
portance with  mental  culture. 

(Signed)         EARL  VON  RUCK,  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Am.  Pub.  Health  Association,  Am.  Clima 
tological  Association. 

From  Dr.  S.  C.  McGilvra,  of  West  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Office  of  McGilvra  &  Straw,  1303  Tower  Av., 

West  Superior,  Wis.,  April  16,  1894. 
To  Whom  it  May  Concern : 

On  the  24th  of  March  last  I  made  a  very  careful  and  crit- 
ical inspection  of  the  Bingham  School  at  Asheville,  N.  C, 
and  I  was  astonished  at  its  high  excellence  in  every  detail. 
The  location,  the  quarters,  the  class  rooms,  the  gymnasium, 
the  equipment,  and  service  of  the  mess  hall  and  kitchen,  the 
ventilation,  the  drainage  and  sanitation  are  much  the  best 
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that  I  have  seen  anywhere  North,  or  South,  and  must  ap- 
peal very  strongly  to  the  smaller  but  higher  class  of  parents 
who  are  satisfied  with  only  the  best  for  theii  sons. 

(Signed)         S.  C.  M'GILVRA,  M.  D. 

From  Dr.  F.  V.  Van  Artsdalen,  of  Philadelphia,  in  "Odd 
Fellows'  Siftings." 

The  most  distinguished  among  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions in  North  Carolina  is  the  Bingham  School.  It  stands 
pre-eminent  among  Southern  schools  for  boys  and  ranks 
with  the  best  in  the  Union.  For  sanitation  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene,  I  look  upon  it  as  not  being  surpassed  by 
any  similar  or  other  institution  in  the  world. 

(Signed)         F.  V.  VAN  ARTSDALEN,  M.  D. 

From  Col.  J.  S.  Carr,  President  of  the  Durham  Tobacco 

Company. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  trip  to  the  celebrated  Bingham  School,  at  Asheville,  and 
of  going  carefully  over  the  premises.     I  need  say  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  curriculum,  for  the  w'ell-known  repute 
of  the  school  is  older  than  I.     But  of  the  location,  sanita- 
tion, etc.,  I  desire  to  speak  more  particularly.     It  is  beau- 
tiful as  to  location.     The  French  Broad  sweeps  past  the 
base  of  a  bold  cliff,  upon  which  the  institution  is  situated. 
For  miles  down  the  river  towards  Paint  Rock  the  view  is 
charming.     And  towards  the  south  rise  Pisgah  and    the 
Blue  Ridge ;  tow^ards  the  east  one  sees  the  Black  Mountain, 
the  late  home  of  Vance,  and  the  burial  place  of  Mitchell. 
Then  there  is  Vanderbilt's  glittering  in  the  sheen  of  the 
setting  sun.     How  can  such  a  location,  enshrined  in  the 
home  of  the  health  giving  ozone,  be  otherwise  than  charm- 
ingly, delightful  and  remarkably  healthful  for  the  school. 
From  the  way  the  land  lies  the  drainage  is  natural,  and 
nature  has  done  her  work  perfectly.    The  sewerage  is  most 
perfect  and  complete,  and  the  ventilation   and  sanitation 
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of  the  buildings  is  pei-feci.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  have 
been  spared  to  make  the  barracks  the  most  perfect  Hving- 
rooms  1  ever  saw.  Health  and  discipHnary  care  is  written 
in  ever}'  feature  of  the  institution,  and  those  IN  SEARCH 
OF  THE  BEST  need  go  no  further.  I  um  proud  that 
North  Carolina  can  boast  of  Bingham  and  Bingham 
School. 

(Signed)  J.  S.  CARR,  Durham,  N.  C. 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  current  (io6th)  year  includes 
eleven  (ii)  schools  or  departments,  as  follows: 

The  School  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

The  School  of  Gymnastics, 

The  School  of  English. 

The  School  of  Mathematics. 

The  School  of  Latin. 

Each  covering  four  years. 

Ihe  School  of  Greek,  covering  three  years. 

The  School  of  German. 

The  School  of  French. 

The  School  of  Physics. 

The  School  of  Chemistry, 

The  School  of  Commercial  Science. 

Each  covering  two  years. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  Military  Department,  which  is 
obligatory  during  the  Fall  anc  Spring  on  every  member  of 
the  school  not  physically  disai)]ed,  and  the  work  in  Gym- 
nastics, which  is  obligatory  during  the  Winter,  when  out- 
door military  exercises  are  suspended,  each  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  recite  at  least  three  times  a  day — once  in  English 
and  once  in  Mathematics — while  his  third  recitation  is  left 
to  the  option  of  parent  or  pupil,  or  to  discretion  of  the 
teachers ;  and  he  may  take  as  many  more  clas,ses  than  the 
required  three  as  his  ability  and  the  schedule  of  recitations 
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will  admit  of.  Each  pupil  is  classed  in  any  department  by 
his  actual  knowledge  of  the  subject;  so  that  no  one  is  held 
back  in  one  department  because  he  is  backward  or  defi- 
cient in  another ;  nor  is  he  dragged  over  studies  in  advance 
of  his  knowledge,  in  any  department  in  order  that  he  may 
be  in  the  same  year  or  grade  all  round.  And  as  under  the 
school's  system  of  grading  each  pupil  by  an  absolute 
standard,  rigidly  adhered  to,  the  upper  classes  are  dis- 
proportionately small,  each  new  pupil  is  put  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  upper  and  lower  classes  may  be  equalized 
as  nearly  as  may  be. 

The  work  in  the  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  con- 
sists of  out-door  drill  of  the  whole  corps,  and  of  class  room 
instruction  of  the  cadet  officers  in  the  United  States  In- 
fantry and  Artillery  Drill  Regulations  and  Manual  of  Guard 
Duty,  and  of  lectures  on  military  subjects  by  the  United 
States  Army  officer,  detailed  as  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Gymnastics  consists  of 
setting-up  exercises,  as  prescribed  by  the  United  States 
Army,  of  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  and  of  the  study  of 
some  sutiable  manual  of  gymnastics. 

The  work  in  the  School  of  English  includes,  during  the 
four  years'  course,  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Grammar, 
Dictation,  Composition,  Declamation,  Geography,  Rheto- 
ric, History,  English,  Literature. 

In  the  School  of  Mathematics,  the  first  year  is  given  to 
Arithmetic ;  the  second  year  to  Algebra,  the  third  to  Alge- 
bra and  Geometry,  the  fourth  to  Algebra,  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

In  the  school  of  Latin  the  first  year  is  given  to  the  Gram- 
mar, and  Caesar  is  begun;  the  second  to  the  Grammar 
and  Caesar,  and  Sallust  is  begun ;  the  third  to  the  Grammar 
and  Sallust  and  Cicero,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Grammar, 
Virgil,  Lily  and  Cicero — equivalents  being  always  ac- 
cepted, and  the  course  being  varied  from   time  to    time. 
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Wiitlcii   exercises  are   used   throughout   the   course,   and 
Roman  History  is  studied  during  the  fourth  year. 

In  the  School  of  Greek,  the  first  year  is  given  to  the 
Grammar,  and  Xenophon  is  begun;  the  second  to  the 
Grammar  and  Xenophon  and  Demosthenes,  or  some 
equivalent  is  taken  up;  the  third  year,  to  the  Grammar  and 
to  extracts  from  Homor,  Lycias,  or  some  equivalent;  writ- 
ten exercises  are  used  throughout  the  course  and  the  His- 
tory of  Greece  is  studied  during  the  third  year. 

In  the  School  of  German,  the  first  year  is  given  to  the 
Grammar,  and  the  second  to  the  Grammar  and  to  extracts 
from  German  classics. 

In  the  School  of  French  the  first  year  is  given  to  the 
Grammar,  and  the  second  to  the  Grammar  and  to  extracts 
from  the  French  classics. 

In  the  School  of  Physics,  the  first  year  is  given  to  studies 
suited  to  beginners;  the  second  to  more  advanced  pupils, 
with  some  studies  in  Electricity. 

In  the  School  of  Chemistry,  the  first  year  is  given  to 
studies  suited  to  beginners;  the  second  to  more  advanced 
pupils. 

In  the  School  of  Commercial  Science,  the  first  year  is 
given  to  studies  suited  to  beginners  in  Bookkeeping,  and 
the  second  to  more  advanced  pupils. 

THE  CHARGES. 

The  Bingham  School  has  never  offered  cheap  education 
or  desired  to  be  classed  as  a  "  :heap  school"  in  the  ordina- 
ry acceptation  of  the  term,  having  always  preferred  quality 
and  net  income  to  mere  quantity.  With  this  end  in  view 
W.  J.  Bingham,  after  1844,  limited  his  school  to  thirty  (30)  ; 
W.  J.  Bingham  and  Sons  limited  theirs  to  sixty  (60) ;  and 
Robert  Bingham  has  limited  the  capacity  of  his  buildings 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120).  The  patrons  of  the 
school  have  always  belonged  to  the  smaller  but  higher 
class  of  parents  who  choose  what  is  best  rather  than  what 
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IS  cheapest ;  and  through  the  continued  support  of  such 
patrons,  from  its  beginning  hitherto  it  has  commanded 
somewhat  higher  tuition  fees  than  any  olher  institution 
of  learning  of  any  grade  in  the  State,  and  has  attracted 
many  pupils  from  other  States  at  rates  higher  than  the 
schools  nearer  home  command.  But  those  who  know  most 
of  it  and  its  methods  say  that  in  consideration  of  what  a  boy 
gets  for  what  he  gives  in  time  and  money,  the  Bingham 
School  is  cheaper  than  schools  whose  rates  are  lower. 

THE  ALUMNI  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  the  friends  of  the  School  that 
no  roll  of  its  Alumni  exists.  The  records  were  imperfectly 
kept  before  1857,  and  the  more  carefully  kept  records  since 
'57  were  lost  in  the  fires  of  '82  and  '90.  But  enough  is 
known  to  justify  the  statement  that  the  School's  Alumni 
have  been  leaders  of  thought  and  action  ai  home  and 
abroad,  in  church  and  in  State,  in  war  and  in  peace.  An 
Alumnus  of  the  School  has  been  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Its  Alumni  have  been  Cabinet  Officers; 
they  have  been  Senators  and  Representative^  m  Congress 
from  many  States;  they  have  been  Governors  and  Judges 
in  many  States;  an  Alumnus  of  the  School,  who  was  Chief 
justice  of  his  State,  is  one  of  the  very  few  American  Jurists 
whose  decisions  are  freely  quoted  in  England;  and  three 
of  its  Alumni  have  filled  a  Governor's  chair  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms,  a  distinction  enjoyed,  as  far  as  has  been  as- 
certained, by  no  other  private  school  in  the  Union. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL- 

Mr.  F.  B.  Arendell,  staff  correspondent  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  after  an  official  visit  to  the  School 
speaks  in  his  report  over  his  signature  of  its  FUTURE  as 
follows : 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  school,  with  such  a  past, 
with  a  greater  present,  and  with  a  future  greater  than  its 
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past  and  its  prssent  combined,  should  attract  pupils  this 
3-ear  from  eighteen  States  in  the  Union,  extending  from 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin  on  the  North,  to  Florida  and  Texas 
on  the  South,  from  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  should  reach  out- 
side of  the  United  States  to  Mexico;  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  it  actually  brings  to  North  Carolina  for  edu- 
cation probably  more  young  men  from  outside  of  the  State 
than  all  the  other  colleges  and  private  schools  for  boys  com- 
bined. The  only  wonder  is  that  under  the  pressure  of 
calamity  by  fire  and  the  consequent  change  of  location,  of 
persistent  rumors  of  temporary  and  permanent  suspen- 
sions, under  the  pressure,  too,  of  the  long  continued  finan- 
cial troubles  which  have  swamped  so  many  business  enter- 
prises all  over  the  country,  the  wonder  is  that  under  all 
these  untoward  circumstances,  the  Bingham  School  has 
risen,  Phoenix  like,  so  grandly  from  its  ashes,  and  that  it 
should  have  equipped  itself  so  grandly  for  another  century 
of  pre-eminence  among  Southern  schools.  The  general 
public  outside  of  North  Carolina  has  already  given  its  most 
unqualified  approval  by  sending  eighty  (80)  pupils  to  the 
School  from  eighteen  (18)  States  during  the  current  year; 
and  every  North  Carolinian  who  has  inspected  it  is  enthu- 
siastic in  his  concurrence  with  this  judgment  of  prominent 
people  from  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  on  the  North,  through 
Florida  and  Texas  to  Mexico  on  the  South." 
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HORNER  SCHOOL,  OXFORD,  N.  C. 

In  numbers  actually  attending  private  schools.  North 
Carolina  stands  fifth  or  sixth  in  the  United  States ;  but  in 
percentage  of  total  school  population,  she  stands  first.  This 
condition  of  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State  is  due  large- 
ly to  the  strong  character  of  the  men  who  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  work  throughout  the  State.  In  some  instances 
the  mantle  of  father  has  fallen  on  son  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations, and  thus  methods  and  experience  have  been  hand- 
ed down  by  men  whose  lives  were  given  up  to  tlie  training 
of  boys. 

Notably  in  this  class  of  schools  stands  the  Horner  Mili- 
tary school  at  Oxford,  North  Carolina,  founded  by  the  late 
James  Hunter  Horner,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  Many  men,  who  are  now  leaders  in  cHought  and 
action  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  remember  the 
strong  individuality,  scholarly  attainments,  and  wonderful 
ability  for  imparting  knowledge  possessed  by  this  eminent 
instructor,  whose  name  must  now  occupy  no  insignificant 
place  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  South.  Many  years 
before  his  death  Dr.  Horner  associated  with  himself  his  two 
sons,  the  younger  of  wdiom  has  been  elevated  to  the  Bish- 
operic  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  Asheville.  Mr.  J.  C.  Horner 
after  twenty-four  years  work  in  the  school  is  eminently 
fitted  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.  For  forty-eight 
years  the  Horner  School  has  steadily  grown  in  influence 
and  in  fame,  until  today  it  stands  among  the  loremost  Pre- 
paratory Schools  of  the  country. 

The  school  is  located  on  an  eminence  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  little  tow^n  Oxford,  which  is  on  the  Southern  Railway, 
forty-five  miles  north  of  Raleigh,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  south  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  location  is  an 
ideal  one  for  a  school.  The  climate  is  delightful,  there 
being  comparatively  few  days    in    winter    when  out-door 
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exercises  and  sports  cannot  be  engaged  in  with  benefit  to 
boys.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. The  main  structure  was  erected  in  1891  and  planned 
with  a  special  view  to  the  requirements  of  a  school  for  boys. 
Recitation-rooms,  society  halls,  parlors,  reading-rooms, 
and  bed-rooms  are  all  located  in  this  building.  Every  door 
opens  into  the  central  hall,  so  that  exposure  in  inclement 
weather  is  never  necessary.  The  bed-rooms  are  large,  com- 
fortable, homelike,  attractive  arid  invite  to  study.  They 
are  neatly  furnished  in  oak,  with  stained  floors  covered  with 
rugs,  and  are  supplied  with  patent  fire  escapes.  The  method 
of  heating  and  ventilating  is  the  best  known  to  modern 
science.  The  air  in  the  whole  building  in  the  coldest 
weather  can  be  changed  by  the  large  ventilating  fan  every 
thirty  minutes,  and  yet  maintain  temperature  at  65  to  70 
degrees. 

The  grounds  are  extensive,  containing  nearly  three  hun- 
dred acres,  forty  of  which  are  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  Oxford.  The  large  dairy  farm  and  vegetable  garden 
supply  the  boarding  department  with  fresh  vegetables  and 
the  best  milk  and  butter.  Every  member  of  the  laculty  and 
all  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Horner's  family  eat  at  the  same  tables 
with  the  cadets,  and  thus  good  table  manners  are  main- 
tained. In  front  of  the  main  building  is  a  well  graded 
quarter-mile  track  for  running  and  bicycle  riding,  enclos- 
ing foot-ball  and  base-ball  grounds,  and  outside  the  track 
are  tennis  courts.  These  advantages  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiency  of  a  school  in  a  climate  that  admits  of  out-door 
sports  for  the  whole  year.  The  Harvard  system  of 
anthropometry,  gymnastics,  field  and  track  athleti:s  is  used. 

The  Faculty  at  this  time  is  especially  strong.  Three  mem- 
bers have  the  M.  A.  degree,  representing  Davidson  Col- 
lege, Harvard,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Bishop  Horner's  place  has  been  supplied  by  an  M.  A.  of 
Harvard,  who  has  taught  for  25  years  and  speaks  fluently 
four  languages.     He  was  pronounced  the  most  scholarly 
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man  teaching  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  that  sur- 
passes all  other  States  of  the  Union  in  point  of  scholarship. 
The  other  members  of  the  Faculty  are  very  strong  men 
of  cholarly  instincts  and  high  moral  character  and  experi- 
enced teachers.  Maj.  Shirley,  of  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, has  charge  of  the  military  instruction  and  his  influence 
is  very  strongly  felt  throughout  the  school.  He  is  impartial, 
punctual  and  attentive  to  duty. 

The  most  marked  features  of  the  school  are :  The  broad, 
yet  accurate  scholarship  it  imparts^the  firm  yet  reason- 
able discipline  it  maintains — and  the  strong  emphasis  it 
lays  on  character,  thus  successfully  impartii.g  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  To  these  may  be  adaed,  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  physical  ^vell-being  of  the  students.  The 
curricula  cover  all  the  ground  necessary  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  liberal  education.  The  boys  are  carefully  taught 
how  to  study,  and  trained  to  use  their  faculties  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  result  has  been  that  graduates  entering 
the  Universities  and  Colleges  have  found  themselves  well 
equipped  for  work. 
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OAK  RIDGE  INSTITUTE. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  was  founded  in  the  yea.-  1852  by  Dr. 
John  Saunders,  Jesse  Benbow,  Allen  Lowrey,  James  B. 
Clark,  \\'yatt  Bowman  and  other  public  spinred  citizens 
of  Oak  Ridge.  They  erected  a  commodious  house,  sup- 
plied it  with  an  excellent  library  and  a  fine  set  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  at  their  own  expense  employed  the 
best  teachers  obtainable. 

John  M.  Davis,  a  graduate  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, Va.,  and  Rev.  D.  R.Bruton.  of  the  M.E.Church,  w^ere 
in  charge  of  the  school  for  the  first  few  years,  both  men  of 
sterling  worth,  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  school.  Founded  and  nur- 
tured under  these  favorable  auspices,  the  institution  had 
won  an  enviable  and  extended  reputation  within  and  even 
beyond  State  lines  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War; but  like 
all  other  enterprises  in  the  South,  it  went  down  under  the 
pressure  of  those  four  dark  years,  many  of  its  students 
volunteering  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  1866  the 
building  itself  was  reduced  to  ashes,  but  the  public  spirit 
which  reared  the  first  was  not  slow  to  rear  the  second  on 
the  sam.e  spot.  From  this  date  till  1875  the  school  was 
under  the  successive  charge  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Hamilton,  at 
present  of  Union  County,  Hon.  Pendleton  King  now 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  State  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Rev.  G.  D.  Hines,  now  of  California,  and  Prof. 
W.  S.  Crouse,  now  Principal  of  the  St.  Micviae's  public 
schools,  Md.,  all  of  them  men  of  unusual  scholarship  and 
intellectual  ability,  but  it  took  no  rank  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution. 

At  that  time  Prof.  J.  Allen  Holt  took  charge  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  in  1878,  Prof.  Martin  H.  Holt  formed  a  part- 
nership with  him,  and  the  school  has  been  under  their  joint 
management  ever  since.  The  capacity  of  the  building  was 
doubled  in  1879,  the  property  purchased  by  the  principals 
in  1884.  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  institution  has 
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been  one  of  marvelous  growth  and  prosperity.  Additions 
have  been  made  to  the  facilities  and  equipments  ahnost 
every  year.  The  Chapel  and  Literary  Society  Halls  build- 
ing, a  mammoth  three  story  building  of  brick,  was  built  in 
1884,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $15,000.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  school  buildings  in  the  State.  It  belongs  to  the 
classic  style  of  architecture,  and  was  designed  by  the  late 
Lyndon  Swain,  Esq.,  of  Greensboro,  a  well  known  archi- 
tect. The  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  beautiful 
in  the  State.  The  Literary  Society  Llalls  are  surpassingly 
beautiful.  They  are  furnished  with  upholstered  opera 
chairs,  handsome  Brussells  carpets,  Lincrusta-Walton 
walls,  and  frescoed  ceilings  and  are  graced  with  handsome 
paintings  and  statuary. 

Again  in  1892,  Holt  Hall,  an  immense  and  exceedingly 
handsome  building,  Romanesque  in  architecture,  was  erect- 
ed at  a  cost  of  nearly  $20,000,  Epps  &  Hackney,  architects, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  It  contains  eighteen  large  rooms,  in- 
cluding Library,  Gymnasium,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Assembly  Room 
and  Parlor  Museum,  as  well  as  several  class  rooms.  The 
Library,  with  its  natural  wood  furnishings,  convenient  and 
spacious  arrangement,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  to  be 
found  in  the  State.  It  contains  several  thousand  volumes 
of  well  selected  books,  the  best  in  literature,  as  well  as 
reference  books,  Encyclopaedias,  etc.,  etc.  The  gymna- 
sium is  very  large,  measuring  about  60  feet  square,  with 
high  ceiling,  and  is  equipped  wi:h  hundreds  of  dol'ars  worth 
of  apparatus,  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  vaulting  horse, 
parallel  bars,  chest  weights,  etc.,  etc.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
cosily  and  comfortably  fitted  up  and  tastily  furnished.  The 
class  rooms  are  all  arranged  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing to  protect  eyes  of  students.  The  p'ant  is  very  complete, 
and  in  beauty  of  grounds  and  situation  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  country  by  any  similar  school.  Among  the  men  who 
have  been  here  as  teachers  at  the  head  of  various  depart- 
ments are  R.  O.  Holt  (Ph.  B.,  U.  N.  C.),  now  at  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C. ;  H.  H.  Ransom,  now  of  City  Schools,  Galves- 
ton, Texas;  Geo.  S.  Wills,  (A.  M.  Howard),  now  Profes- 
sor of  English  at  Western  Maryland  College;  S.  L.  Davis, 
(Ph.  B.,  U.  X.  C);  A.  B.  Kimball,  (Ph.  B.,  U.  N.  C),  now 
attorney  at  law  in  Greensboro,  and  R  H.  Wiight  (B.  S., 
U.  N.  C.) 

\Miat  we  are :  Oak  Ridge  Institute  is  strictly  a  high 
grade  preparatory  school,  with  a  business  college  depart- 
ment. It  prepares  for  college,  for  business,  for  life.  Those 
who  expect  to  go  to  college,  find  here  ample  perparation 
in  body,  mind  and  morals,  for  a  pleasant  and  profitable  col- 
lege career.  They  can  go  from  the  classes  here  to  the 
Sophmore  classes  at  most  colleges.  The  course  of  study  is 
four  years  in  Latin;  two  years  in  Greek;  Arthmetic,  Alge- 
bra, Geometry,  and  plain  Trigonometry  in  Mathematics; 
a  thorough  prepartory  course  in  English  Language  and 
Literature,  and  an  elementary  course  in  Botany,  Physics, 
Physiology,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry.  Those  who  do 
not  or  cannot  go  to  college,  find  this  course  well  suited  to 
their  needs  and  get  here  a  valuable  fitting  for  life.  The 
Business  College  course  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  of 
the  leading  business  colleges  in  the  country.  It  includes 
thorough  instruction  in  all  the  principles  of  Bookkeeping, 
simple  and  double  entry;  Commercial  Law,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  (Ben  Pittman 
System  of  Remington  Typewriter)  and  Telegraphy. 

NON-DENOMINATIONAIv. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  is  strictly  non-denominational;  it 
has  never  been  under  the  control  of  any  church.  Among 
its  Trustees  and  Faculty  are  members  of  the  various  de- 
nominations, and  almost  all  creeds  have  been  represented 
among  its  students.  It  appeals  for  patronage  on  its  in- 
trinsic merits  alone.  All  denominations  are  welcome,  and 
there  are  no  favors  extended  to  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  others. 

It  does  not  undervalue    Christian    education,    and    the 
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best  efforts  of  the  school  are  always  exercised  to  build  up 
the  moral  manhood  of  those  intrusted  to  its  charge. 

\Mierc  is  Oak  Ridge  Institute?  It  is  s::uated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Guilford  County,  fifteen  miles  north- 
west of  Clreensboro,  forty  minutes  from  Kernersville  on 
the  Southern  Railway,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sum- 
merfield  on  the  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.  R.  R. 

The  elevation  is  more  than  1,013  ^^^^  above  sea  level; 
no  malaria;  sickness  almost  unknown;  excellent  views  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  its  spurs,  Pilot  Saura  Town;  "beauti- 
ful for  situation,"  pure,  cold  water  and  fruitful  orchards; 
fertile  agricultural  section,  noted  for  the  high  tone  and 
culture  of  its  citizenship;  beautiful  farms  and  farm  houses 
on  e\'ery  hand;  noted  for  the  absence  of  the  specious 
temptations  to  bays  incident  to  town  and  city  locations; 
Christian  homes  for  the  boys,  with  plenty  of  good,  wdiole- 
some  food,  pure  milk  and  butter,  comfortable  quarters ; 
enough  oversight  to  protect,  and  enough  freedom  to  de- 
velop manliness ;  encouragement  to  all  kinds  of  out-door 
athletics;  champion  State  school  in  1898  on  track  athletics, 
and  in  baseball  and  football  has  not  been  defeated  by  a 
secondary  school  in  twenty  years. 

What  it  is  doing:  Growing,  strengthening,  doing  its 
best  to  fit  men — "men  of  thought  and  men  of  action" — to 
fight  the  world's  battles.  More  than  three  thousand  have 
gone  out  into  the  various  walks  of  life  from  these  walls  to 
bless  this  and  other  States.  It  had  last  year  an  enrollment 
of  281,  which  establishes  the  claim  of  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
10  being  the  largest  private  fitting  school  in  the  South. 
The  enrollment  this  year  promises  to  be  300.  Several 
handsome  and  convenient  boarding  halls  have  been  built 
this  year.  The  motto  of  the  institution  has  long  been  the 
one  recently  adopted  by  the  State,  "Esse  quam  videri,"  and 
it  is  striving  harder,  year  by  year,  to  prove  in  every  way 
worthy  of  this  ideal.  Over  50,000  students  have  up  to  date 
l^een  educated  here. 
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VVHITSETT  INSTITUTE. 

Whitsett,  Guii,ford  County,  North  Carolina. 

FACULTY. 

Wm.  Thornton  Whitsett,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  President: 

(North  Carolina  College.    University  of  North  Carolina.) 

J.  Henry  Joyner, 

(Whitsett  Institute.     University  of  North  Carolina. ) 

Walter  Clinton   Blagg, 

(Shenandoah  Institute.     Kee   Mar   Conservatory.) 

Delos  E.  Hammer, 

(Guilford  College.     Whitsett    Institute.) 

Wm.  M.  Montgomery, 

( Whitsett  Institute.     Eastman  Business  College. ) 

Miss  Minnie  Bell  Montgomery, 

(Whitsett  Institute.) 

Edmund  T.  Burgess, 

(Shiloh  Academy.  Whitsett  Institute. ) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harllee, 

(New  England  Conservatory,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Charles  Barnhardt,   Physical  Director, 

(Whitsett  Institute.) 

G.    E.  Jordan,  M.  D.,  Hygiene, 

( Baltimore  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. ) 

history. 

Whitesett  Institute  was  established  in  1884,  and  has  had 
an  honorable  record  in  the  educational  world  during  all  the 
years  of  its  history.  Year  after  year  its  facilities  have  been 
increased  to  meet  an  ever  widening  patronage.,  until  to-day 
from  almost  every  section  of  North  Carolina,  and  even 
from  distant  States,  it  gathers  annually  a  student  body 
numbering  more  than  two  hundrend  students.  In  the 
earHer  years  of  the  institution,  here  labored  Rev.  Brantley 
York.  D.  D..  Hon.  Chas.  H.  Mebane,  now  State  Superin 
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tenclent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  others  well  known  in 
the  world  of  educators.  The  school  is  regularly  incorpor- 
ated by  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  with  an  author- 
i>^ed  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  school 
l)uiidings,  boarding  halls,  and  dormitories  are  located  in  a 
lieautiful  oak  grove  of  twenty  acres.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
Southern  schools  for  which  the  government  has  established 
a  postoffice  upon  the  school  campus.  There  are  no  licensed 
saloons  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the  institute. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  work  of  Whitsett  Institute  is  classified  under  various 
departments  of  courses  of  study,  as  follows: 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  is  for  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  enter  the  regular  courses. 

REGULAR  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  gives  a  full  course  of  preparation  in 
Mathematics,  the  Sciences  and  the  Languages,  and  stu- 
dents completing  the  full  course  are  received  at  Wake  For- 
est College,  Davidson  College,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  other  leading  institutions  without  examina- 
tion. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  offers  a  complete  course  of  business 
training  in  Boookkeeping,  Commercinl  Law,  Typewriting, 
Business  Practice,  etc. 

TE.\CHERS'  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  course  students  are  prepared  to  teach  in  the 
public  and  private  schools.  No  one  completing  this  course 
has  ever  failed  to  obtain  a  first  grade  certificate 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC. 

Instruction  is  here  offered  upon  the  piano,  guitar,  Man- 
dolin, organ,  etc. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  this  course  in  Crayon  Drawing, 
Pastel,  Oil,  Free-Hand  Drawing,  etc. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

A  course,  preparing  for  actual  service  on  railroad  lines,  is 
taught  and  every  detail  of  the  work  is  given. 

EXPENSES. 

Board  is  furnished  at  $7  to  $7.50  per  month.  This  in- 
cludes furnished  room,  lights,  etc.  Tuition  is  $20  per  term 
of  five  months.  This  makes  a  student's  total  expenses  for 
five  months  about  $55  or  $60. 

The  school  publishes  a  handsome  Register  in  June  of 
each  year,  and  an  illustrated  quarterly  journal.  The  Whit- 
sett  Student. 

Within  the  past  few  years  students  have  attended  Whit- 
sett  Institute  from  the  following  States :  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Mississsppi, 
Tennessee,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Indiana,  etc.,  etc. 
Each  term  generally  has  representatives  from  about  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  counties  in  North  Carolina. 
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RALEIGH  MALE  ACADEMY. 

Hugh  Morson  (University  of  Virginia),  Principal. 

Prominent  among  the  private  preparatory  schools  of 
North  Carolina  stands  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy,  found- 
ed in  1878  by  Hugh  Morson  and  Capt.  J.  J.  Fray,  both 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  this  school  has  prepared 
large  numbers  of  the  young  men  of  Raleigh  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State  for  the  University  and  Denominational 
Colleges  of  North  Carolina,  where  they  have  always  taken 
a  high  stand  in  their  classes. 

The  object  kept  steadily  in  view  is  to  fit  boys  for  the 
higher  classes  in  such  institutions  of  higher  learning,  or  for 
the  active  business  pursuits  of  life.  There  is  no  curiculum, 
or  division  of  the  whole  body  of  students  by  the  rather  in" 
flexible  classification  so  often  practiced  in  the  secondary 
schools,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness  and  to  the 
detriment  of  many  of  the  backward;  but  each  pupil  is 
placed  in  such  classes  in  his  various  studies  as  he  may  be 
prepared  to  join  with  benefit  to  himself,  and  thus  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  individual  and  better  results  secur- 
ed. A  prominent  place  is  given  to  the  study  of  ancient  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  as  those  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote sound  and  thorough  intellectual  training. 

The  character  of  a  school  may  be  best  judged  by  the 
results  accomplished,  and  as  evidence  of  the  thorough 
work  done  at  the  Raleigh  Academy,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  five  of  the  physicians  of  Raleigh,  and  eight  members 
of  her  bar,  were  prepared  at  this  institution,  while  members 
distinguished  in  both  professions  are  located  at  other 
points  in  the  State  or  elsewhere. 

The  school  is-,  besides,  represented  by  more  than  three 
hundred  of  the  successful  business  men  and  mechanics  of 
the  city  and  other  places  in  the  State. 
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ihe  .Vcadeiny  occupies  a  most  excellent  location  in  the 
Northeastern  part  of  the  city  near  the  street  railway.  The 
grounds  contain  two  acres,  affording  ample  facilities  for 
athetlic  sports  and  games,  on  which  stands  a  large,  well 
ventilated,  and  comfortable  building,  fully  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  school. 

The  Principal  is  ably  assisted  by  competent  and  experi- 
enced instructors,  and  no  efforts  are  spared  to  do  thorough 
work  and  give  full  satisfaction. 

References  and  catalogues  containing  full  information 
sent  upon  appHcation. 
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THE  BINGHAM  SCHOOL,  ORANGE  COUNTY, 
NEAR  MEBANE,  N.  C. 

The  beautiful  and  healthful  home  of  this  famous  school 
in  Orange  County,  near  Mebane,  has  been  well-known  for 
a  century.  It  is  in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina, 
on  the  Southern  Railway,  in  the  country.  The  accompany- 
ing sketch  shows  its  Faculty  of  nine  specialists,  eight  of 
whom  are  college  and  university  graduates.  The  school 
has  a  first  grade  business  course,  including  Short-Hand, 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping  and  Telegraphy,  and  while 
strictly  non-denominational,  yet  is  distinctly  Christian  in  its 
teachings  and  influence.  It  is  probably  the  only  High 
School  in  the  Union  which  employs  one  Profesor  to  teach 
the  Bible  Course  alone — Rev.  E.  C.  Murray,  A.  B.,  B.  D., 
D.  D.  The  course  in  Physical  Culture  is  also  a  specialty, 
being  in  charge  of  a  skilled  physical  director,  and  also  a 
gymnasium  director.  A  good  table,  low  terms  and  home 
influences  keep  the  school  up  to  its  ancient  standard  of 
excellence,  while  wisely  managed  athletics,  including  base- 
ball, football,  tennis  and  bicycling,  help  to  maintain  its 
popularity  with  the  students. 

REV.  WILLIAM  BINGHAM,  who  came  from  Ire- 
land in  1785,  established  the  school  in  1793.  He  was  the' 
o-reat-o-randfather  of  the  present  owners,  and  attained 
great  excellence  and  eclat  in  its  management. 

In  1825,  his  son,  WILLIAM  J.  BINGHAM,  inherited 
the  school  and  continued  its  conduct  in  ORANGE 
COUNTY  for  thirty-nine  years — until  1864.  In  that  year 
COL.  WILLIAM  BINGHAM,  father  of  the  present 
owners  and  author  of  "Bingham's  Latin  Grammar," 
"Reader,"  "Caesar,"  "English  Grammar,"  etc.,  became 
Principal,  and  incorporated  the  school  under  the  name  of 
"The  Bingham  School,"  continuing  its  conduct  in 
ORANGE  COUNTY,  and  at  the  same  point,  near 
Mebane,  where  it  now  exists,  for  nine  years,  until  1873. 
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After  his  death,  his  brother  and  the  heirs  of  Col  Wihiam 
Bingham,  carried  on  the  school,  still  in  Orange,  and  near 
Alebane,  for  eighteen  years,  until  1891,  when  Col.  Bing- 
ham's brother  removed  from  Orange. 

The  next  session  HERBERT  BINGHAM,  son  of  Col. 
William  Bingham,  taught  in  Orange,  the  school  for  the 
next  five  years  being  conducted  under  the  name  and 
auspices  of  the  church,  but  supported  financially  and  other- 
wise by  Mrs.  William  Bingham.  In  1896  Herbert  Bing- 
ham died,  after  laying  the  foundation  for  a  most  successful 
career. 

After  his  death,  PRESTON  LEWIS  GRAY,  B.  L.,  on 
the  ceasing  of  the  church  name  and  control,  became  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Bingham  Schoool,  which  is  now  being  ad- 
ministered by  him  on  the  old  grounds  in  ORANGE 
COUNTY,  near  Mebane,  N.  C.  He  is  the  son-in-law  of 
Col.  William  Bingham,  and  under  his  guidance  the  number 
of  students  has  nearly  doubled  and  the  high  standard,  de- 
manded by  the  great  history  and  distinguished  Alumni  of 
the  school  is  maintained  and  its  reputation  increased. 
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BUIE'S  CREEK   ACADEMY   AND    COMAIERCIAL 

SCHOOL. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbei.1.,  Principai,,  Poes,  Harnett  County,  N.  C. 

It  is  probable  that  no  school  in  North  Carolina,  if,  in- 
deed, anywhere,  has  had  so  striking  a  history  as  this  school. 
Prof.  Campbell,  just  out  from  Wake  Forest  College,  com- 
menced a  school,  twelve  years  ago,  in  what  was  then  the 
backwoods  of  Harnett  County.  The  students  numbered 
sixteen,  and  were  gathered  from  the  homes  immediately 
around  the  small  public  school  building  in  which  the  school 
was  taught.  From  this  small  beginning  has  grown  the 
splendid  institution  of  to-day,  with  its  ample  buildings, 
large,  well  equipped  Faculty  and  host  of  students,  male  and 
female  (for  the  institution  is  co-educational),  gathered 
from  twenty  counties  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  institution  now^  has  a  Faculty  of  eleven  teachers, 
educated  at  such  institutions  as  Wake  Forest  College, 
N.  C. ;  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton's  Business  College,  Baltimore;  Oxford  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  Woman's  College,  Richmond,  Va.  Besides  the 
regular  academic  branches,  there  are  departments  of  Music, 
Art  and  Business,  including  Bookkeeping,  •  Shorthand, 
Typewriting  and  Telegraphy.  The  military  reature  is 
optional.  The  school  buildings  present  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. The  Tabernacle,  used  for  commencement  oc- 
casions, seats  2,000  people.  The  Music  and  Art  Depart- 
ments are  separate  from  the  main  building.  The  principal 
building  is  a  three-story  structure,  with  a  wing  on  the  north 
side.  It  contains  a  hall  for  the  Business  Dv^partment,  two 
Society  halls,  a  room  for  the  Library,  and  six  recitation 

rooms. 

An  arrangement  for  a  boarding  club,  a  number  of  board- 
ing houses  and  a  hotel,  supply  board  at  from  $4  to  $7  per 
month. 
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The  school  is  non-sectarian,  various  denominations  beino- 
represented  both  in  the  Faculty  and  in  the  prudent  body, 
but  everywhere  the  Christian  spirit  is  manifest. 

The  school  starting  twelve  years  ago  in  a  small  way, 
with  no  capital  except  a  man  with  religion,  brains,  execu- 
tive ability  and  boundless  energy,  has  grown  with  the  years 
until  last  session  saw  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  students, 
gathered  from  twenty  counties.  It  has  transformed  Har- 
nett County,  and  its  influence  is  widening  and  deepening 
as  the  vears  come  and  STO. 
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CHAPEL     HILL     SCHOOL— ITS     HISTORY, 
GROWTH  AND  WORK. 

FACULTY. 

John  William  Canada,  A.  B.,  Principal, 

(University  of  North  Carolina.) 
Greek^  English,  German  and  History. 

Charles  Stafford  Canada, 

(University  of  North  Carolina.) 
Latin,  Mathematics  and  Science. 

James  Herbert  Cole, 

(Eastman  Business  College.) 

Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Law. 
Mrs.  Sallie  May  Wilson, 

(Albemarle  Collegiate  Institute,  Charlottesville,  Va.  j 
Higher  Grades  and  French . 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davis, 

(Virginia  State  Normal. ) 
Intermediate  Grades. 

Miss  Fannie  V.  Atwater, 

( state  Normal  and  Industrial  College. ) 
Primary  Grades. 

Miss  Sallie  M.  Stock ard,  A.  B., 

(University  of  North  Carolina.) 
Assistant  in  Prej^aratory  Departme^it. 

Miss  Effie  M.  Kesselmore, 

(School  of  Music,  Salem,  Ohio;  N.  E.  Conservatory,  Boston,  Mass.) 
Music  —  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

Miss  Mary  Harris, 

(Art  Students'  League,  New  York.) 
Art  and  Drawing. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  school  in  Chapel,  Hill  and 
believing  that  with  time  and  work,  a  good  school,  even  a 
large  one,  might  be  built  up  in  the  place,  the  Principal 
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of  Chapel  Hill  School,  assisted  by  two  lady  teachers, 
opened  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  in  September,  1896. 
There  being  no  school  house,  a  residence  was  fitted  up  as 
well  as  possible,  and  the  school  opened  with  35  pupils,  the 
number  increasing  to  70  by  the  close  of  the  term. 

For  the  next  term  the  school  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  house  it  occupies  at  present.  A  Music  Depart- 
ment was  added  also.  The  year  closed  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  135  pupils. 

Preparations  were  made  for  a  large  opening  the  next 
year.  Two  teachers  were  added  to  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment, and  departments  of  Art  and  Business  were  added. 
The  second  year  opened  with  an  atendance  0/  about  100, 
this  number  increasing  to  125  by  the  close  of  vhe  first  term, 
and  the  enrollment  for  the  entire  year  reaching  165.  This 
year  saw  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  school,  two  young 
ladies  and  eight  young  men,  all  of  whom,  saye  one,  are  now 
in  the  University  and  colleges.  A  cut  of  this  class  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

[Note. — The  word /afw/Zy  was  placed  under  the  cut  instead  of  class 
by  mistake. 

The  third  year  of  the  school  opened  August  30th,  the 
attendance  for  the  first  month  being  about  120,  and  the 
fall  term  about  145.  This  number  is  increasing  and  the 
attendance  for  the  entire  year  will  exceed  that  of  the  past 
year.  The  school  now  has  a  large  and  constantly  growing- 
patronage  other  than  local. 

The  building,  a  cut  of  which  appears  in  this  book,  is  one 
of  the  best  private  school  buildings  in  the  State.  It  is  well 
arranged  and  fully  equipped  with  new  furniiure,  desks, 
blackboards,  charts,  pianos,  everything  necei-aary  for  ef- 
fective school  work. 

The  school  is  organized  as  a  Graded  and  Preparatory 
School.  It  has  in  its  scope  the  work  of  six  years  as  done 
in  the  city  schools,  and  three  years'  work  as  done  in  the 
preparatory  and  high  schools.     The  lower  grade  pupils  are 
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in  charge  of  the  grade  teachers,  and  the  higher  work  in 
charge  of  the  Principal  and  his  assistants,  who  have  had 
special  training  for  their  work. 

The  teachers  are  all  well  qualified,  college-ttained  teach- 
ers, who  have  had  experience  in  the  work  they  have  in 
charge. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  a  thorough  preparation 
tor  the  University  and  colleges,  and  for  those  who  will  not 
go  to  college,  a  sound,  practical  education  for  the  affairs 
of  life. 
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SALEM  BOYS'  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SALEM,  N.  C. 

• 
This  school  was  founded  in  1794,  and  was  conducted  for 

over  a  century  in  the  same  building,  but  the  patronage 
having  increased  so  largely,  the  present  commodious  school 
edifice  was  erected  in  1896,  and  thoroughly  equipped  as  a 
first-class  up-to-date  school  building,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
The  school  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  in  Salem.  It  is  recognized  by  the  University 
as  an  affiliated  school,  its  graduates  being  received  there 
without  examination. 

There  are  three  courses  of  instruction;  The  English,  the 
Classical,  and  the  Business  Course.  Graduates  in  the 
English  Course  complete  more  than  is  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  Freshman  Class  at  the  University,  and  some 
have  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  at  college.  The  Classi- 
cal Course  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  work  done  in  the 
English,  thorough  drill  in  the  principles  of  Latin,  Caesar, 
Virgil'  and  Cicero.  The  Business  Course  offers  unusual 
advantages,  as  good  as  are  found  at  business  colleges.  The 
efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  this  department  are  attested 
by  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  its  graduates  in 
Short-Hand,  Bookkeeping  and  Typewriting  are  filling 
responsible  positions  with  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, leading  law  firms,  and  others.  Of  the  present  en- 
rollment of  96  pupils,  42  are  connected  with  the  Business 
Course. 

TAS.  F.  BROWER,  Headmaster. 
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HOME  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Home  Industrial  School  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
Asheville,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  business  center  of 
the  town.  It  is  surorunded  by  a  plot  of  ground,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  acres,  which  it  occupies  jointly  with  the 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute.  This  is  the  property  of 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  All  the 
school  work  of  that  board  being  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  the  women  have,  from  the  fir!i.f,  appointed 
all  teachers  and  supplemented  all  expense  beyond  wdiat 
ihe  students  are  able  to  pay. 

The  Home  Industrial  School  was  organized  by  Rev. 
L.  ]M.  Pease,  in  October,  1887,  and,  until  April,  1893,  he 
was  Superintendent  of  the  institution,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  failing  health.  The  purpose  of  the  school 
is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  girls,  who  would  otherwise 
be  deprived  of  educational  avantages,  an  opportunity  to 
secure  an  education,  such  as  will  enable  them  to  bec5nie 
useful,  self-supporting  women.  The  capacity  of  the  house 
for  boarders  is  115,  and  for  ten  years  it  has  been  full  during 
the  school  term.  The  charge  made  for  board  an<^[  tuition 
is  $50  for  the  school  year  of  nine  months,  the  only  expense 
beyond  this  being  for  book  rent  and  for  instrunjental  music 
lessons. 

The  name  of  the  school  indicates  its  scope  of  work.  It  is 
a  Christian  home  where  the  Scriptures  ar^  read  and  studied 
daily.  Each  member  of  the  family  has  S5ine  share  in  minis- 
tering to  the  family  comfort,  as  all  th^  work  ot  the  house 
is  done  by  the  girls,  under  the  direction  and  personal  super- 
vision of  the  Matron,  just  as  the  (daughters  in  a  family  of 
moderate  means  work  under  the  mother's  direction.  All 
the  necessary  family  sew  ing  is  superintended  by  the  sew- 
ing teacher.    The  work  thus  Cajried  on  lessens  the  expense 
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of  the  institution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  all  departments  of 
housekeeping  and  sewing.  The  work  periods  include  six 
week's  time,  and  at  the  close  of  each  period  every  girl  is 
assigned  to  a  different  kind  of  w^ork,  and  by  this  method 
each  one,  during  the  year,  has  practice  in  all  departments 
of  housework.  The  principles  of  housework  and  house- 
hold economy  are  taught  in  kitchen-garden  classes.  The 
Sewing  Department  gives  training  in  plain  sewing,  in 
drafting,  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses,  and  in  ^ncy  work 
and  embroidery.  Besides  the  cooking  that  jlra^  r^eees- 
sarily  be  done  for  the  family,  each  student  has*tlieajdvant- 
age  of  twenty-four  lessons  in  the  Cookery  Class,  where 
scientific  instruction  is  given  and  the  instruction  applied  in 
the  practical  work  done  by  the  class. 

The  course  of  study  begins  with  the  primary  grade  and 
rrvers  six  years'  work.  Those  w^ho  complete  the  course 
;re  competent  to  secure  first-class  certificates  from  County 
^superintendents  of  Public  Instruction,  but  they  are  not 
\x^]\  equipped  teachers  until  after  completing  the  course 
111  vhe  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  which  requires 
four  vears'  additional  study. 

Thar  the  State  has  need  of  schools  of  this  character,  and 
that  thov  are  appreciated  by  the  people,  is  proven  by  the 
fact  tl'at  \S^e  have  every  year  hundreds  of  applicants,  who, 
for  want  of  foom,  cannot  be  received. 

FLORENCE  STEPHENSON,  Principal. 


Ik 
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SHALLOTTE  ACADEMY. 

Shallotte,  N.  C,  Aug.  i8th,  1898. 
Hon.   C.   H.  Mebane, 

State  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : 

Dear  Sir:  The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  students.  By 
charging  low  tuition,  they  willingly  assist  me,  and  I  believe 
they  learn  more  rapidly,  and  as  the  specialty  of  the  school 
is  to  prepare  young  men  and  ladies  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  I  teach  them  how,  as  well  as  what,  to  teach.  1 
opened  a  private  school  here  in  1855.  The  notice  was,  all 
children  wose  parents  were  not  able  to  pay,  were  admitted 
free.  During  the  Confederate  war  the  same  privilege,  and 
also  all  children,  whose  father  was  in  the  army,  were  ad- 
mitted free. 

\\''hen  the  war  ended  there  were  many  young  men  re- 
turned mained,  all  of  whom  were  admitted  free,  some  here 
now  doing  well  by  accepting  the  offer. 

In  1879  ""^'^  erected  a  school  building  in  the  suburbs, 
known  as  Eureka  School.  In  the  year  1892,  the  present 
building  was  completed  and  well  furnished  with  desks, 
blackboarding,  globes,  charts,  wall  maps.  etc.  It  will  com- 
fortably seat  150  or  200  pupils. 

The  school  is  known  as  Shallotte  Preparatory  School. 

The  first  session  opened  September  5th,  1892.  The  en- 
rollment for  the  past  six  years  has  varied  from  73  to  113 
pupils.  We  have  prepared  96  for  teachers — 75  males,  21 
females. 

The  difficulty  with  the  female  teachers  is,  they  soon 
marry  and  have  a  little  school  of  their  own  at  home;  but 
I  do  not  consider  that  lost  labor;  the  greater  loss  is,  the 
males  are  forced  to  abandon  teaching  in  self-defence;  for 
$20,  or  even  $25,  as  the  price  per  month — as  is  now  of- 
fered— and  that  for  only  two  months  in  the  year,  cannot 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  keep  them  abic-ast    \\ith    the 
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times;  so,  the  first  opportunity,  they  accept  other  occupa- 
tions, and  the  result  is,  that  men  with  deviHsh  religion,  no 
Christian,  not  even  gentlemen  principles,  come  in,  and  the 
committee,  being  ignorant,  employ  them  for  $io  or  $12 
per  month,  and  they,  caring  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation,  get  more  meanness  into  the  children 
than  tlie  best  teacher  can  get  out  in  several  years,  if  ever. 

The  school  is  still  run  with  all  the  foregoing  privileges, 
and  also  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  all 
children  of  ministers  in  good  standing  of  Christian  de- 
nominations are  admitted  on  half  tuition. 

You  will  please  select  from  this  such  only  as  in  your 
judgment  will  redound  to  the  promotion  of  popular  educa- 
tion. 

With  great  respect, 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  LEONARD. 
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WOODLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Northampton  County,  N.  C.,was  founded  about  the  year 
1875,  being  one  of  the  first  high  schools  in  the  county. 

The  object  of  the  school  was,  from  the  first,  and  is  now, 
10  give  boys  and  girls  a  better  opportunity  for  fitting  them- 
selves for  life's  work  than  is  offered  by  the  public  schools, 
and  to  prepare  those  for  college  who  can  go.  About  sixty 
pupils  are  enrolled  each  year.  The  school  has  done  much 
good  and  its  friends  are  standing  by  it  yet. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  Principals:  J.  H. 
Picot,  J.  W.  Fleetwood,  C.  J.  D.  Parker  and  N.  W.  Britton. 
The  last  named  is  Principal  now. 


I 
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WANCHESE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  Chas.  R.  Taylor,  Principal;    Mrs.  C.  R.  Taylor  and 
Miss  Hattie  S.  Taylor,   Assistants. 

This  institution  was  begun  in  1895,  at  a  cost  of  $1,800. 
Its  establishment  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Misses  Ophelia 
and  Sophronia  Langston,  the  accomplished  daughters  of 
Rev.  G.  D.  Langston,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 
These  ladies  had  the  active  encouragement  of  their  father 
and  Rev.  R.  B.  John,  and  were  supported  in  the  enterprise 
by  such  progressive  men  as  E.  R.  Daniels  and  S.  C.  Pugh. 

The  children,  by  arrangement  of  the  School  Board  with 
the  Principal,  have  the  advantage,  during  the  public  school 
term,  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  branches  required  to 
be  taught  by  law,  free  of  charge.  The  enrollment  for  free 
school  is  100,  for  entered  school  70. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  English  course,  our  pupils 
study  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Music  and 
Art.  Under  the  present  management,  pupils  can  prepare 
themselves  to  enter  Trinity,  the  University  or  any  other 
college  in  the  State,  male  or  female. 
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MOUNT     MORIAH     MALE    AND     FEMALE 
ACADEMY. 

Mt.  Moriah  Male  and  Female  Academy  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  Wake  County,  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Auburn,  N.  C,  ten  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh,  and  on  the 
North  Carolina  Railroad.  The  building  was  erected  in 
1894,  by  thirteen  stockholders. 

The  stockholders  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
They  have  the  general  direction  and  management  of  the 
school — as  employment  of  teachers,  etc.  By  cheir  written 
constitution,  or  agreement,  it  is  stipulated  that  ail  stock- 
holders shall  share  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  school  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  stock  held  by  each ;  and  that 
any  stockholder  who  refuses  to  bear  his  proportional  part 
of  the  losses  forfeits  his  stock. 

The  Academy  is  chartered,  and  by  provision  of  the  char- 
ter all  children  of  school  age  in  Wake  county  living  in 
any  adjoining  school  district  may  attend  the  school  and 
their  proportional  part  of  the  school  fund  may  be  drawn 
by  the  teacers  of  said  Academy.  (In  redistricting  under 
the  new  school  law  a  public  school  is  to  be  taught  there 
regularly.) 

The  school  building  is  24x40  feet,  with  separate  music 
and  recitation  rooms,  and  is  furnished  with  modern  desks, 
blackboards,  &c.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  elevation  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  remarkably  healthy  locality,  having  pure 
water  and  pure  air.  The  Mt.  Moriah  locality  has  long 
been  known  for  the  high,  moral  and  Christian  character 

of  its  people. 

EXPENSES  — TUITION,  &c. 

Primary    $  i-oo 

Intermediate  (including  Mathematics)   i-S^ 

Academic  (including  English  Grammar)    2.00 

Advanced  (including  Algebra) 2.50 
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Languages — Latin,  Greek,  French,  each, 50 

Not  taught  the  present  year — -Instrumental  music.  .      3.00 

Vocal      music — spe- 
cial lessons i.oo 

Incidental  fee  (per  session) 25 

Board,  per  month — all    included    (lights,  laundry, 

etc.  $5.00  to   7.00 

All  expenses  payable  quarterly. 

The  school  was  presided  ovfer  the  first  two  years  by  J. 
E.  Yates,  the  third  year  by  L.  C.  Mcintosh,  the  present 
year  by  J.  P.  Canaday.  The  enrollment  for  the  past  year 
was  above  60. 

The  school  continues  ten  months  in  the  year. 
Respectfully, 

J.  P.  CANADAY 
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GARY  HIGH  SGHOOL— GARY.  N.  G. 

K.   L.  MiDDLETON,  Principal. 

Gary  has  for  twenty  years  been  a  quiet  cultured  village. 
Many  men  of  distinction  have  shown  an  active  interest  in 
her  school.  During  the  summer  of  1896,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Blanchard  purchased  the  school  property  and  organized 
a  stock  company. 

Manv  showed  an  active  interest  in  the  school.  Rev. 
Jno.  E.  White,  J.  G.  Angier,  F.  R.  Gray,  Rev.  A.  D.  Hun- 
ter, and  Rev.  G.  W.  Blanchard  were  chosen  directors.  Four 
well  equipped  teachers  were  employed.  The  patronage 
was  at  first  largely  local,  but  by  united  effort  the  school 
has  drawn  patronage  from  fourteen  counties  and  two 
States  during  the  present  year.  The  following  things  may 
be  said  regarding  location,  teachers,  course  of  study,  &c. : 

No  more  desirable  location  can  be  found,  since  Gary  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  leading  railroads  in  the  State. 

The  health  record  cannot  be  surpassed. 

No  village  has  a  purer  moral  atmosphere. 

The  school  is  distinctly  a  Ghristian  school. 

The  course  of  study  is  comprehensive  and  practical. 

Hie  teachers  are  well  prepared  by  learning  and  experi- 
ence and  are  enthusiastic  and  faithful  in  their  work. 

The  Vv^ork  done  is  not  for  show  but  .for  thorough  mental 
drill  and  a  broad  and  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
things. 

The  school  building  is  convenient  in  arrangement,  well 
equipped  in  all  departments  and  neat  in  appearance. 

The  Glay  Society  for  boys,  and  the  Browning  Society  for 
girls,  are  a  great  aid  in  fitting  pupils  for  the  highest  duties 
of  life. 

The  lecture  course  is  a  delight  and  of  great  profit  to  the 
entire  communitv. 
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The  current  history  class  sees  public  affairs — social,  poli- 
tical, religious,  etc., — as  they  are,  and  not  as  tney  will  ap- 
pear on  the  pages  of  history  in  the  future. 

The  course  in  English  is  not  surpassed  by  jiny  school  in 
the  State.  The  motto  in  this  department  is — "Read  much 
— write  much." 

The  work  in  the  Music  Department  is  of  the  highest  or- 
der. 

The  charges  for  tuition  and  board  are  low  considering 
the  advantages  offered. 
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THE  CONCORD  HIGH  SCHOOL.  CONCORD,  N.  C. 

The  Concord  High  School  is  a  successor  of  a  number 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  on  a  high  school  in  Con- 
cord. The  school,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  organized 
in  1895  by  Holland  Thompson,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  who  has  had  charge  ever  since. 

The  school  receives  no  primary  pupils,  but  asks  an  age 
[mie  of  twelve,  and  advancement  sufficient  to  allow  the 
pupil  to  study  Latin  with  profit.  Large  numbers  are  not 
desired,  as  the  personal  element  in  teaching  is  very  much 
stressed  in  this  institution.  The  results  have  been  satisfac- 
tory. The  pupils  have  usually  taken  a  high  stand  in  the 
different  colleges  which  they  have  attended,  and  over  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  graduates  do  attend  some  institution  of 
liigher  learning. 

The  first  assistant  was  Walter  R.  Thompson.  The 
assistant  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  Mr.  Jay  D.  Lentz, 
also  a  graduate  of  the  University. 
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Note. — This  matter  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  put 
in  with  other  city  schools,  hence  it  appears  here. 

STATESVILLE      PUBLIC      SCHOOLS,      STATES- 
VILLE,  N.  C. 

The  Statesville  Public  Schools  were  authorized  in  1891. 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  by  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  Messrs.  VVm.  M.  Robbins,  A.  D.  Cowles,  J.  H. 
Hill,  L.  Harrill,  L.  C.  Caldwell  and  William  Wallace  were 
elected  and  constituted  the  first  school  board.  Much  is 
due  these  gentlmen  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  schools. 

Prof.  D.  Matt.  Thompson  was  elected  the  first  Superin- 
tendent. He  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  w'ith  each 
succeeding  year,  and  under  his  management  there  has 
been  very  much  less  friction  than  usually  come  to  new 
schools  of  this  character.  Superintendent  Thompson  has 
had  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty-five  years  as  a  suc- 
cessful manager  of  public  and  private  schools. 

The  schools  were  first  opened  on  the  23d  of  September, 

1 89 1,  in  five  buildings,  three  for  white  and  two  for  colored. 
New  buildings  were  erected  for  both  races  during  the  year 

1892.  These  buildings  are  commodious,  comfortable  and 
well-arranged.  The  building  for  the  white  school  is  par- 
ticularly well  suited  for  its  purpose,  having  been  planned 
and  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent.  It  is 
heated  by  furnaces  and  contains  class  rooms,  office,  library 
and  an  excellent  auditorium. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  schools  there  has  been  a 
steady  growth,  both  in  numbers  and  the  kind  of  work 
done.  The  increase  in  attendance  since  tlie  schools  were 
established  has  been  more  than  30  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  increase  in  population  since  that  time. 

The  course  of  study  extends  through  eight  grades,  or 
years,  in  the  white  schools  and  six  in  the  colored,  and  is 
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broad,  thorough  and  practical.  English,  Civil  Government, 
Nature  Work  and  History  of  North  Carolina  are  especially 
emphasized.  A  certificate  is  granted  to  those  that  satisfac- 
torily complete  the  course.  There  are  now  in  college  twelve 
pupils  from  the  white  schools.  The  results  of  these  schools, 
directly  and  indirectly,  have  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  their  most  hopeful  friends. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Statesville  are  noted  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  grand  success,  and  they  are  a  monument  to  the 
foresight  and  generosity  of  her  citizenship,  and  are  justly 
the  pride  of  the  town.  The  schools  are  supported  by  a 
direct  tax  of  three  mills  on  property  and  ninety  cents  oa 
the  poll,  and  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the  Public  School 
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